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PHOTOGRAPHING 
FLOWERS  AND  TREES. 

What  more  interesting  and  fascinating  branch  of  pho¬ 
tography  can  we  discuss  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
preservation,  in  enduring  form,  of  a  record  of  Nature’s 
jewels  of  bloom,  bud  and  leaf  !  The  flowers  of  the  field 
attract  us,  in  their  native  environments ;  the  gems  of  the 
greenhouse  and  garden  also  afford  most  beautiful  and 
available  material  for  photography.  There  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  great  diversity  of  form,  with  every  possible  grace 
in  shape  and  habit ;  there  is  the  whole  gamut  of  color  to 
be  considered,  from  purest  white  to  deepest  reds,  blues 
and  purples,  from  delicate  creamy  hues  to  flaunting 
orange,  with  all  the  intermediates  of  azure,  pink  and  yel¬ 
low.  And  the  foliage  also  presents  much  of  interest  in  the 
almost  infinite  variety  of  its  greens,  bronzes  and  browns. 

Every  resource  of  the  advanced  plate-maker  in  ortho¬ 
chromatism  is  needed ;  every  trick  of  exposure  and 
development  may  be  fully  employed.  While  the  subjects 
are  perhaps  more  facile  than  the  human  beings  upon 
which  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  plates  are  exposed,  they  are 
by  no  means  immobile  or  unchanging,  and  there  is  need 
to  bring  to  this  work  all  one’s  knowledge  of  light-action, 
all  one|s  experience  in  handling  shadows. 

Considered  as  a  means  of  artistic  expression,  flowers 
offer  many  advantages.  The  rarity  of  the  specimens  used 
is  of  no  special  importance,  and  often  the  commonest 
roadside  bloom  affords  material  for  the  best  work. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  point  at  the  outset,  even  though 
it  is  a  point  that  is  of  marked  importance  in  any  part  of 
photography.  It  is  that  to  succeed  in  depicting  by  the 
lens  and  camera  the  forms  and  at  least  the  “color 
values’’  of  flowers  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  satisfactory 
and  expressive,  the  operator  must  love  the  flowers.  Treat 
them  as  material  only,  with  no  rnore  tenderness  than  is 
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shown  to  the  inanimate  cloth  used  for  draping  a  model, 
and  you  will  never  catch  the  subtleties  of  beauty  that  are 
reserved  for  those  who  are  moved  to  the  work  by  the 
charms  of  leaf,  bloom  and  fragrance. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  flower-photography, 
pursued  with  the  aforesaid  love,  is  the  insight  it  gives  one 
into  the  mysteries  and  the  elegancies  of  Mother  Nature, 
and  the  acquaintance  it  fosters  with  the  plants  and  trees 
of  one’s  immediate  neighborhood.  A  vast  enlargement  of 
one’s  horizon  follows  a  summer’s  work  in  the  field  and 
meadow,  in  the  glen  and  forest,  and  the  portraying  of  the 
beauty  of  the  coddled  pets  of  the  florist  during  the  winter 
only  whets  the  enjoyment  of  the  first  trip  into  the  open 
flower  land  of  Spring  ! 

But,  rhapsodizing  aside,  let  us  address  the  details  of 
the  subject,  which  quite  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 
main  branches  :  ( i )  the  treatment  of  flowers  in  various 
compositions  indoors  ;  (2)  their  depiction  in  full  size  from 
individual  specimens ;  (3)  their  photography  outdoors, 
where  they  grow  ;  and  (4^  the  photographing  of  trees, 
pj  Discussing  first,  because  it  is  easiest 

„  and  most  practiced,  the  photography  of 

omposi  ions  jj^  various  compositions  indoors, 

inquire  at  the  outset  as  to  the 
apparatus  required  for  the  work. 

The  photographing  of  flowers  for  pleasure  does  not 
require  special  or  expensive  apparatus.  We  may  use  the 
camera  we  already  possess,  whether  it  be  a  hand  or  stand 
camera,  provided  that  the  lens  is  of  reasonable  rapidity. 
The  size  of  the  picture-image,  compared  with  the  original, 
will  depend  on  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  which,  in  turn, 
has  a  definite  relation  to  the  length  of  the  bellows  exten¬ 
sion.  The  bellows  supplied  with  the  average  camera 
does  not  permit  a  picture-image  more  than  one-fourth 
natural  size  ;  by  means  of  supplementary  lenses,  such  as 
the  Ideal,  or  Nehring’s  Ampliscope  No.  i,  an  enlarged 
image  may  be  obtained.  For  systematic  work,  however, 
the  familiar  5x7  camera  is  suggested  as  a  happy  medium 
for  all  branches  of  flower  and  tree  photography,  and  a 
“long  focus”  folding  box,  with  bellows  extension  of  18 
or  20  inches,  will  meet  all  requirements.  It  should  be 
fitted  with  a  reversible  back,  single  swing  (enough  for 
any  camera  ! ) ,  and  rising  and  horizontally  shifting  front. 

The  lens  question  is  one  of  much  importance.  Con¬ 
trary  to  what  seemed  right,  and  certainly  contrary  to  the 
suggestions  of  lens-makers  of  good  intentions  and  repu¬ 
tations,  I  have  found  that  a  medium  wide-angle  lens 
is  by  far  the  most  generally  serviceable  for  all  parts  of 
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flower  photography,  outdoors  and  indoors.  The  reason 
IS  largely  concerned  with  the  greater  depth  of  focus  avail¬ 
able  at  a  given  opening,  and  there  are  other  advantages 
which  will  appear  as  the  subject  develops.  A  Ze/ss 
Series  IV,  a  Morrison  Wide-Angle — any  good  lens  of 
not  over  or  7  inches  focus  for  a  5x7  plate  — will  do 
good  service.  Of  course  there  are  special  conditions 
which  will  require  the  use  of  a  lens  of  longer  focus  ;  and 
if  the  wide-angle  lens  selected  is  either  symmetrical  or 
“convertible,”  one  of  its  elements  will  .sometimes  prove 
very  serviceable.  One  thing  is  worth  attention  in  choo.s- 
u  ^9*^  flower  photography.  Get  one  with  an  iris 
diaphragm,  in  which  the  diaphragm  opens  up  to  the  full 
diameter  of  the  lens.  This  is  of  great  service  in  focusing, 
enabling  the  correct  focus  to  be  obtained  far  more  quickly 
and  avoiding  the  eye-strain  w'hich  will  be  felt  if  one  has 
to  grope  around  on  the  ground-glass  for  an  image  focused 
indoors  at  fii2  or  smaller. 

Any  good  tripod  will  do,  of  course,  but  for  indoor  work 
some  form  of  camera  stand  which  can  be  readily  shifted 
m  a  horizontal  plane  is  far  more  serviceable  than  any 
tnpod.  Visions  of  vexation  cross  the  writer’s  mind  when 
he  remembers  the  many  times  he  has  kicked  his  tripod 
out  of  a  laboriously  obtained  position  while  preparing' 
for  exposure  on  fast  wilting  flowers !  A  regular  studio 
camera  stand  is  excellent  for  indoor  work,  or  a  stand  may 
be  improvised  w'ith  boxes  and  a  small  table,  the  camera 
taking  Its  place  on  top,  unfastened.  The  special  form  of 
camera  stand  and  exposing  frame  combined,  described 
on  page  14,  is  superior  for  this  work,  and  the  earnest 
operator  wall  probably  provide  himself  wnth  this  stand 
or  some  equivalent  apparatus. 

Orthochromatic  plates  are  far  better  for 
Plates.  flower  photography  than  plain  plates, 
£11  j  most  flowers  have  some  shades 

of  yellovv,  and  all  green  foliage  is  better  rendered  with 
them.  A  ray-filter  is  7iot  an  advantage  save  for  deep 
orange  and  for  blue  shades,  for  with  the  best  rapid 
isochromatic  plates,  in  themselves  quite  sensitive  to  yel- 
low  and  slightly  repellant  to  blue,  the  additional  restraint 
of  even  a  much  diluted  bichromate  cell  will  over  empha¬ 
size  the  yellow  shades,  giving  even  a  bright  canary  the 
same  density  on  the  plate  as  pure  white.  If  blue  flowers 
are  to  be  pictured,  however,  the  ray-filter  becomes  essen- 
tial._  A  glass  cell,  filled  with  a  r  per  cent,  solution  of  po¬ 
tassium  bichromate,  10  parts  to  1,000  parts,  will  be  found 
satisfartory.  The  ray-filter  sent  out  by  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.  is  now  filled  with  this  standard  solution. 
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For  indoor  work,  a  rapid  plate  is  desirable,  because 
when  the  relatively  faint  light  is  considered  in  connection 
with  the  small  stop  often  necessary  to  secure  proper  depth 
of  focus,  the  exposure  is  prolonged  to  minutes,  and  a 
slow  plate  gives  far  too  much  chance  for  the  flowers  to 
sink  down,  wilt  or  shake,  and  it  also  puts  an  unreason¬ 
able  strain  upon  the  patience  of  the  photo^apher.  The 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Isochrotnatic  plate  is  found  very 
satisfactorv'  for  this  work.  In  England  the  Edwards  or 
Cadetfs  Spectrum  plates  are  equivalent. 

The  location  for  the  indoor  work  is 
Illumination,  important.  To  begin  with,  a  skylight  is 
not  required ;  it  is  even  a  disadvantage. 
A  room  with  two  windows,  either  opposite  or  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  these  windows  provided  with  white 
shades  —  and  opaque  shades  also,  if  it  can  be  so  arranged 
—  is  the  proper  thing.  If  one  of  the  windows  faces  the 
north,  and  if  the  walls  of  the  room  are  white  or  any  light 
color,  so  much  the  better.  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  am 
sadly  heterodox  in  suggesting  two  sources  of  light,  but 
wait ;  the  operator  will  see  what  the  use  of  two  windows 
is,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  shut  off  superfluous  light  than  to 
struggle  along  with  half  enough.  If  you  can’t  get  north 
window^s,  take  Any  other  aspect.  The  principal  thing 
is  to  have  plenty'  of  light  from  some  direction,  and  to 
have  it  under  control. 

In  addition  to  the  room,  accessories 
Backgrounds,  of  several  pieces  of  cardboard,  the  full 
22  X  28  size,  or  larger  if  possible,  will  be 
needed,  these  cards  to  oe  both  white  and  dark.  The 
mounting  card  known  as  “carbon  black’’  is  most  excel¬ 
lent  as  a  dark  surface  ;  and  a  large  shaded  “Rembrandt” 
mount  will  also  be  found  of  much  utility.  The  back¬ 
grounds  must  be  free  from  gloss,  else  one  has  an  extra 
trouble  on  hand  when  there  are  enough  other  items  of 
bother !  A  dark  gray  clotli  of  rather  smooth,  even  tex¬ 
ture  —  as  serge  or  flannel,  or,  w’hat  is  even  better,  felt  — 
forms  a  very  useful  background ;  but  it  must  be  so  kept 
as  to  be  free  from  sharp  folds.  One  of  the  very  first 
things  the  flow'er  operator  needs  to  do  is  to  photograph 
the  various  backgrounds,  or  pieces  of  them,  all  together, 
so  that  a  comparative  view  of  their  various  tone  values 
may'  be  had. 

Several  of  the  best  w'orkers  lean  strongly'  to  either  pure 
white  or  dead  black  backgrounds — ^the  former  obtained 
by'  white  cardboard  and  the  latter  the  result  of  the  use  of 
black  velvet.  WTiile  these  adepts  get  some  charming 
effects  with  the  violent  contrasts  thus  afforded,  the  novice 
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is  advised  to  study  first  the  neutral  grounds,  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  gray  cloth  above  suggested,  and  then  to 
work  also  with  the  shaded  “Rembrandt”  card,  before 
attacking  the  white  and  black  effects.  The  shaded  or 
neutral  grounds  are  richly  artistic,  they  are  far  more 
easily  reproduced  by  half-tone  if  typographic  use  is  ever 
made  of  the  photograph,  and  they  give  a  vast  field  for 
interesting  graduated  effects  by  varying  the  lighting. 

Next  to  be  provided  for  this  branch  of 

Vases,  etc.  the  work  are  vases  or  receptacles  for  the 
flower  compositions.  These  are  best  if 
severely  plain  and  simple — it  is  not  the  photography  of 
ceramics  we  are  undertaking,  and  an  elaborate  vase  or 
pitcher  will  surely  divert  interest  from  the  blossoms  it  is 
merely  to  hold  in  place.  Straight,  plain,  clear  glass 
vases  are  most  e.xcellent,  especially  those  of  few  curves. 
There  should  be  several  vases  :  one  with  a  narrow  neck 
for  single  flowers,  as  a  rose  specimen  ;  another  with  wide 
opening,  for  a  bunch  of  daisies  or  the  like.  A  heavy 
beer  glass  is  often  a  joy  in  this  use.  Cut  glass  must  be 
very  sparingly  used,  or  the  brilliant  facets  will  make  all 
the  picture.  Plain  earthenware  or  dark  blue  dull-glazed 
mugs  afford  much  variety  and  some  good  effects.  The 
exquisitely  shaped  and  low-priced,  undecorated  earthen 
bowls  obtainable  at  stores  dealing  in  Japanese  goods 
offer  many  possibilities  in  preparing  flower  compositions. 
Small  pitchers  are  excellent  for  some  uses  ;  flat  dishes  of 
oblong  shape  are  also  useful  in  some  compositions.  Of 
the  main  importance  is  simplicity  in  form  and  in  char¬ 
acter  ;  keep  that  in  mind,  and  both  will  selection  be  sim¬ 
plified  and  expense  be  restrained. 

Preparing  With  the  camera,  plates,  backgrounds 
the  Subiect  vases  ready,  we  may  now  look  out 

for  our  material.  We  are  dealing  with 
perishable  things,  and  they  demand  the  most  careful 
handling  if  we  are  to  catch  their  evanescent  charms  upon 
the  sensitive  plate.  To  start  with,  let  us  take  flowers  of 
considerable  staying  qualities.  Carnations  may  be  had 
almost  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  and  if  they  have  not 
“stayed”  too  long  with  the  florist  before  you  get  them, 
they  will  afford  good  practice.  It  may  be  thought  an 
advantage  if  the  worker  is  permitted  to  pick  the  flowers 
from  the  plants,  taking  them  immediately  before  the 
camera.  It  is  not  an  advantage,  but  the  contrary.  The 
ideal  plan  is  to  cut,  not  pull  or  break  off,  the  flowers  early 
m  the  morning,  before  the  sun  has  touched  them,  and  to 
jmt  them  at  once  into  fresh  water,  a  few  degrees  warmer 
than  the  dark,  cool  cellar  or  other  location  in  which  they 
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should  then  be  placed  for  an  hour  or  so.  So  treated, 
they  will  fill  up  with  water,  and  be  then  in  fine  condition 
to  stand  handling  and  photographing.  Even  the  most 
delicate  and  shy  wild  flowers  may  be  revived  when  quite 
wilted  if  treated  upon  this  plan,  remembering,  too,  that 
moving  dry  air  will  wilt  them  faster  than  anything  else. 

If  the  flowers  must  be  transported  any  distance  before 
photographing,  be  sure  to  have  them  wrapped  in  paraf¬ 
fine  paper,  or  packed  in  a  tin  box  so  that  evaporation  is 
checked.  They  may  wilt  slightly  from  the  confinement, 
but  when  the  stems  are  cut  off,  the  flowers  placed  in 
lukewarm  water  and  then  stood  for  an  hour,  or  even  over 
night,  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  away  from  moving  air,  they 
will  almost  surely  revive,  and  often  improve. 

Let  me  say  here  that  in  some  years  of  loving  work  with 
flowers,  I  have  never  observed  the  so-called  heliotropic 
or  sun-following  movement  during  exposure.  I  have 
been  told  that  my  flowers  would  turn  toward  the  sun,  and 
that  they  would  also  expand  during  even  a  brief  expo¬ 
sure  ;  I  have  been  gravely  informed  by  one  who  posed  as 
an  authority  that  the  only  time  a  flower  could  be  photo¬ 
graphed  was  within  fifteen  minutes  after  it  had  been  cut, 
the  blossom  then  being  in  a  state  of  shock  which  would 
keep  it  still !  But  these  and  other  theories  have  fallen 
before  the  common  sense  of  practice ;  and  the  simple 
plans  above  mentioned  will  enable  anyone  who  loves 
flowers  to  keep  them  and  handle  them  in  photographing. 
Keep  the  hands  off,  though,  as  much  as  possible  ;  the  less 
any  flower  is  touched,  the  better  it  will  “  stand  up.” 

To  return  now  to  our  carnations.  Get  for  a  start,  and 
for  comfort,  several  white  and  several  of  a  rather  deep 
pink,  not  red  ;  and  if  you  can  manage  it,  obtain  some 
unopened  buds  and  some  of  the  peculiar  glaucous  green 
foliage.  When  they  are  filled  up  with  water,  as  before 
noted,  arrange  them  in  a  vase. 

.  Now  it  does  not  seem  particularly  diffi- 

wangemen  .  arrange  flowers  agreeably  in  a 

ocusmg.  y^ge  Neither  is  it,  for  some  people,  with 
some  flowers,  for  some  purposes.  But  here  we  are  “up 
against  ’  ’  our  first  technical  difficulty.  Get  the  arrange¬ 
ment  made,  put  the  vase  with  its  flowers  on  the  table  or 
box  placed  to  support  it,  put  behind  it  the  background 
selected,  and  then  focus  the  lens  upon  it.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen,  if  in  a  strong  enough  light,  that  a  sharp  focus 
cannot  be  obtained  upon  all  the  flowers,  because,  if  there 
are  a  dozen  carnations  with  long  stems  in  the  vase,  they 
occupy  a  space,  from  back  to  front,  of  perhaps  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  inches.  Of  course,  by  stopping  down  the  lens  more 
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depth  of  focus  is  noted,  but  probably  not  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flowers  in  the  front  or  back,  or  both,  from  being 
most  distressingly  “fuzzy.”  It  will  be  found  that  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  rearrange  the  flowers  in  a  plane 
parallel  with  the  lens  and  ground  glass.  Probably  a  fine 
cylindrical  arrangement  has  been  made,  but  we  need,  to 
get  sharp  results,  a  fan-shaped  arrangement.  With  much 
patience  this  can  be  made,  and  so  made  as  to  seem  on 
the  ground  glass  to  be  natural,  and  free  from  stiffness. 
The  difficulty  of  knowing  what  point  to  focus  upon  with 
the  lens  “  wide  open  ”  may  be  surmounted  by  selecting  a 
point  slightly  in  front  of  the  centre  (on  a  plane  parallel 
with  the  ground  glass)  and  focusing  sharply  upon  that; 
for  as  the  smaller  stop  increases  the  depth,  it  will  be  found 
to  do  so  equally  each  way.  An  engraved  white  card 
with  fine  sharp  lines,  or  any  paper  with  a  sharp  line 
drawn,  printed  or  engraved  upon  it,  will  enable  the  focus 
to  be  obtained  very  quickly,  if  it  is  placed  on  a  flower  at 
the  selected  point,  and  focused  upon.  Don’t  forget  to 
remove  it,  however,  before  exposure  ! 

Liehtine  When  once  arranged  to  your  satisfac- 
the  Subiect  faction  — or  as  near  to  it  as  you  can 
‘  '  attain  ! — the  lighting  becomes  important. 

If  you  are  working  near  a  north  window,  take  a  position 
w’ith  the  camera  which  will  bring  the  flowers  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  direct  light.  Do  not,  for  such  a  subject, 
photograph  full  at  the  carnation,  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
light ;  some  shadows  must  be  “hidden”  in  the  flowers, 
if  they  are  to  have  any  form.  If  both  white  and  pink 
flowers  are  in  the  composition,  endeavor  to  turn  the 
white  flowers  away  from  the  strongest  light — they  are  so 
very  easily  over-exposed.  By  half  shutting  the  eyes,  the 
shadows  can  be  seen  (looking  at  the  flowers,  of  course, 
from  the  position  of  the  lens),  if  there  are  any  ;  if  not, 
move  the  whole  arrangement  until  shadows  can  be  noted, 
especially  in  the  white  flowers.  Remember  that  the 
white  flowers  need  to  be  lighted  less  than  the  pink,  if 
possible ;  and  that  the  foliage  needs  full  light. 

If  the  work  is  being  done  by  one  window,  by  all  means 
use  a  white  reflector  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  source  of 
light,  to  throw  soft  light  into  the  shadows.  If  two  win¬ 
dows  are  available,  the  second  one  may  be  partially 
screened,  admitting  only  enough  light  to  soften  the 
shadows.  I  have  made  hundreds  of  successful  flower 
photographs  in  a  studio  where  the  light  comes  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  sometimes  great  help  has  been  had 
by  admitting  the  opposite  light  for  a  fraction  of  the  whole 
exposure,  to  round  the  image  and  soften  the  shadows. 
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With  these  points  decided,  the  focus 
Exposure,  obtained,  the  proper  stop  set  (and  it  will 
usually  be  found  necessary  to  work  with 
a  rather  small  opening,  say//3o  or  fj^2),  the  exposure 
must  be  decided  upon.  Those  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
an  exposure  meter  will,  of  course,  take  its  guidance, 
though  the  necessity  for  avoiding  any  loss  of  time  will 
suggest  the  simplest  means  and  the  promptest  action.  A 
plan  which  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  in  practice 
and  which  has  the  advantage  of  cultivating  and  disciplin¬ 
ing  one’s  judgment,  is  to  adopt  what  may  be  called  an 
exposure  and  to  calculate  from  this  what  exposure 

to  give.  For  instance,  on  this  carnation  subject,  we  may 
have  a  light  which  by  experiment  has  been  found  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  a  fully  exposed  portrait  negative,  with  a  fast 
plate  and  a  wide-open  lens,  in  say  three  seconds.  Now 
the  lens  is  stopped  down  to  //30— that  is  16  times  the 
exposure  ;  also,  we  have  possibly  cut  off  some  of  the 
light  to  gain  softness,  and  we  are  working  with  say  a 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Isochromatic  plate,  which  is  25 
per  cent  slower  than  the  fastest.  For  the  last  two  items 
we  add  another  second  to  the  basis,  and  decide  the 
exposure  as  4X16  =  64  seconds.  Both  prudence  and 
experience  dictate  a  little  for  leeway,  and  we  give  an 
exposure  of  75  seconds,  remaining  absolutely  still  during 
this  time,  to  avoid  shaking  the  flowers. 

The  development,  at  least  at  first,  should  follow 
immediately,  if  at  all  possible,  as  in  no  other  way  can 
experience  be  obtained  so  quickly  and  cheaply.  Having 
made  a  full  note  of  all  the  circumstances  —  name  of 
flower,  lens,  stop,  plate,  time  of  day,  character  of  light 
(whether  bright  sun,  hazy  sun,  cloudy  bright  or  cloudy 
dull  outside),  and  length  of  exposure,  we  take  our 
holder  to  the  dark-room,  and,  carefully  dusting  the  plate, 
pour  on  it  the  selected  developer. 

For  flower  photographs,  delicacy  is  more  often  wanted 
than  brilliancy,  and  hence  the  developer  should  be  one 
which  will  not  give  a  “hard”  negative.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  worker  has  had  some  previous  experience,  and 
has  control  of  his  developer,  so  that  he  will  know  when 
to  stop  or  when  to  push.  We  have  white  carnations  and 
pink  ones  ;  we  must  not  have  both  come  up  equally 
strong  as  to  density.  The  foliage  should  not  be  too 
much  accentuated ;  if  flowers  and  foliage  are  alike, 
over-exposure  is  plainly  indicated.  The  “Universal” 
developer  described  on  page  ii  I  find  satisfactory. 

The  carnation  composition,  will  doubtless  keep  in  order 
for  another  exposure,  in  which  the  faults  of  the  first 
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negative,  if  any  appear,  may  be  corrected.  If  circum¬ 
stances  prevent  immediate  development,  it  will  be  best 
to  make  two  exposures  at  first,  giving  each  a  different 
timing,  and  noting  the  result  for  experience.  By  expos¬ 
ing  a  dozen  plates  upon  various  subjects  in  the  same 
place,  under  differing  conditions  as  to  light  and  time  of 
day,  we  will  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  time  required, 
and  accumulate  also  some  experience  in  the  handline  of 
the  light. 

I  have  suggested  a  trial  with  white  and  pink  carnations. 
If  the  negative  shows  a  flat  black  shape  for  the  white 
flower,  the  lighting  has  been  defective,  and  will  need  to 
be  carefully  studied  before  using  another  plate.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  this  important  in  working  with  white  and  light 
flowers.  To  shovy  white  we  must  show  shadows,  and  a 
front  light  will  not  do  this.  A  good  way  to  get 
information  without  using  plates  is  to  pass  cards  of  both 
dark  and  light  shades  between  the  source  of  light  and 
the  flowers,  keeping  the  eyes  fastened,  meanwhile,  on  the 
flowers  and  noting  the  play  of  shadows.  Sometimes  the 
e.xcess  of  light  comes  from  above,  and  a  portion  of  the 
window  must  be  screened  off.  In  a  room  with  white 
walls  and  two  windows  there  is  usually  a  very  strong 
diffused  light,  and  to  get  the  modeling  and  form  of  white 
flowers,  dark  shades  must  be  used. 

Gettine  Having  worked  out  the  problems  of 

Experience  exposure  and  of  lighting  upon  the  much 
enduring  carnations,  other  flowers  may 
be  taken,  and  especially  other  colors.  I  want  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  a  dozen  or  so  plates  used  upon  logical 
and  consistent  experiments,  even  if  but  one  good  nega¬ 
tive  results,  will  be  found  to  have  been  well  used  ;  for  an 
ounce  of  practical  experience  is  worth  many  pounds  of 
haphazarcf  attempt.  Get  your  experience  first,  and  get 
the  results  down  on_  paper,  noting  carefully  every  detail 
of  plate,  lens,  stop,  time,  exposure  and  development. 

Shades  of  yellow  may  be  well  experimented  with  next 
Yellow  carnations  can  be  had,  of  rather  a  light  hue,  and 
they  are  mostly  striped  with  red.  Make  a  composition  of 
white  and  yellow,  and,  of  course,  use  isochromatic  plates. 
Do  not  be  satisfied  until  a  negative  is  obtained  which 
shows  for  the  yellow  a  lower  color  value  than  a  white. 
A  bud  of  the  Perle  des  Jardins  rose,  easily  obtained  from 
any  live  florist,  will  give  a  very  good  shade  of  floral 
yellow  ;  or,  if  the  experimenter  is  working  in  the  growing 
time,  common  dandelions  will  give  a  deeper  yellow  to  try 
upon.  While  getting  this  first  experience,  keep  to  the 
arrangements  of  flowers  in  vase,  leaving  the  more  artistic 
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compositions  for  the  later  time  when  a  certain  basis  of 
technique  shall  have  been  established. 

It  will  be  discovered  soon  that  the  deeper  yellow  shades 
require  considerably  longer  exposure,  and  will  stand  a 
much  stronger  lighting.  Also,  it  will  appear  that  shadows 
are  far  more  easily  obtained,  so  that  the  character  of  the 
lighting  may  have  to  be  considerably  modified. 

Now  come  to  the  brilliant  reds  of  nature,  which,  alas, 
are  anything  but  brilliant  on  the  developed  plate,  even 
though  showing  so  crisply  upon  the  ground  glass  in  vivid 
hues.  They  are  the  despair  of  the  photographer,  for,  as 
is  well  known,  red  rays  have  but  little  influence  upon  the 
most  sensitive  photographic  plate.  And  the  brightness  of 
scarlet,  which  is  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  green  of 
the  leaves,  drops  to  a  flat  level  with  the  tones  of  the 
same  leaves  when  with  difficulty  fastened  upon  the 
photographic  plate. 

But  we  must  photograph  the  red  posies,  and  do  the 
best  we  can.  When  a  purely  panchromatic  plate  is  de¬ 
vised,  the  work  will  be  easier,  I  hope. 

Taking,  then,  a  red  carnation  for  experiment,  and  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  accompanying  it  with  a  yellow 
one,  let  us  make  the  trial.  There  need  be  now  no  hunt¬ 
ing  for  shadows  —  the  chemistry  of  our  work  provides 
plenty  of  them  —  and  we  want  the  most  brilliant  and 
penetrative  light  we  can  have,  short  of  sunlight.  It  must 
shine  right  into  the  red  flowers,  too  ;  and  here  is  a  chance 
for  a  very  neat  bit  of  operating.  If  at  all  possible,  get 
the  strongest  light  on  the  red  flower,  a  weaker  light  on 
the  yellow  flower,  and  still  less  on  the  foliage.  If  the 
latter  gets  the  light  and  the  exposure  which  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  red,  it  will  not  be  of  green  value 
on  the  finished  print,  but  white.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
either  light  the  red  flowers  more  brilliantly  by  locally- 
directed  light  reflected  from  a  small  hand-mirror,  or, 
giving  the  whole  composition  a  brilliant  light,  to  shade 
locally  the  foliage  and  the  yellow  flower.  This  latter, 
the  easier  plan,  can  be  managed  with  a  card,  or  palm- 
leaf  fan,  or  anything  which  will  intercept  and  soften  part 
of  the  light.  To  so  place  the  red  flowers  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  that  they  get  the  most  direct  light  is_  usually 
quite  feasible,  and  this  will  sometimes  be  sufficient. 

.  For  shades  of  red,  the  exposure  basis 

Developers  much  longer— -from  three  to  six 

times  that  required  for  white  and  pink. 

Development,  developing,  detail  in  the  red  must  be 
coaxed  out  by  every  art  of  the  photographer,  while  at 
the  same  time,  bromide  will  probably  be  needed,  locally 
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applied,  to  restrain  over-exposure  on  the  green  and  the 
yellow.  It  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  obtain  satisfactory 
pictures  of  red  flowers  in  a  weak  light,  even  with  long 
exposures,  and  it  is  a  well-known  rule  that  length  of 
exposure  does  not  present  an  equivalent  for  brilliancy  of 

Combinations  of  red  and  white  flowers  are  almost  im¬ 
possible,  photographically,  for  the  exposure  necessary  to 
get  any  sort  of  detail  on  the  red  will  almost  fatally  over¬ 
expose  the  lighter  hues.  If  it  must  be  done,  try  to  light 
the  reds  locally,  as  before  directed,  and  in  development 
work  for  restraint.  The  formula  given  by  Cramer  as 
“  Brqmo-Hydrochinon,”  is  most  e.xcellent  for  this  work, 
and,  indeed,  for  all  over-exposures. 

Bromo  ^  ’  I^'^tilled  or  ice  water,  25  ounces  ; 

Hydrochinon  sulphite  of  sodium  (pure,  crystals),  3 
ounces  ;  hydrochinon,  Yz  ounce  ;  bromide 
of  potassium,  %  ounce.  11  :  Distilled  or  ice  water,  25 
ounces;  carbonate  of  soda  (dr>'),  3  ounces. 

For  use,  take  equal  parts  of  I  and  II.  Use  full  strength  ; 
and  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  ten  or  more  times  a 
normal  exposure,  start  with  used  developer,  or  with  half 
the  quantity  of  II. 

For  ordinary  work  I  believe  in  and  use  the  following : 

Universal  (Dissolve  in  order  given.)  I  :  Distilled 

Developer  water,  24  ounces  ;  metol,  i  drachm  ; 

^  '  eikonogen,  i  drachm  ;  hydrochinon,  i 
drachm  ;  sulphite  of  sodium  (pure,  crystals),  1%  ounces  ; 
citric  acid,  15  grains  ;  bromide  of  potassium,  5  grains. 
Dissolve  with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat ;  leave  stand  a  half 
day  after  solution  is  apparently  complete,  and  filter  into 
8-ounce  bottles.  II :  Distilled  or  ice  water,  i2>^  ounces  ; 
carbonate  of  soda  (dry),  %  ounce. 

For  use  take  ounces  of  I,  ounce  of  II  and  2 
ounces  of  water,  using  a  few  drops  of  10  per  cent  bromide 
solution  if  plates  do  not  work  clear.  In  summer,  increase 
quantity  of  water  as  needed  ;  and  for  over-exposure,  use 
less  II  and  more  bromide.  The  used  developer  may 
well  be  kept  in  a  full  bottle,  tightly  corked,  and  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  starting  development. 

With  normal  exposure,  and  in  a  temperature  of  70 
degrees  Fahr.,  the  image  should  begin  to  appear  in  from 
45  to  60  seconds,  and  development  may  be  continued  five 
minutes  or  more.  Detail  may  be  coaxed  out  by  the  u.se  of 
fresh  developer,  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
A  few  trials  will  soon  show  the  proper  point  to  which  to 
carry  development.  The  “  Bromo-FIydrochinon”  may 
be  applied  for  a  moment  to  gain  density,  if  necessary. 
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'rh  TT  f  treatment  of  blues  must  be  taken 

cf  with  the  ray-filter  if  approximately 

a,  ay-  i  er.  color  values  are  to  be  had.  The 

various  trade  screens  are  available,  and  the  special  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  bichromate  cell  has  been  described  on  page 
3.  This  ray-filter  will  lengthen  the  exposure  about 
two-and-a-half  times.  Pansies  afford  the  most  easily 
obtained  material  for  experiments  in  working  blues,  and 
they,  at  the  same  time,  give  all  the  shades  of  yellow,  with 
some  odd  hues  which  may  be  studied  to  great  profit. 

With  some  experience  gained  in  the  handling  of  flowers 
of  various  colors,  the  work  of  artistic  composition  can  be 
profitably  taken  up.  A  bowl  full  of  violets  (and  here 
the  ray-filter  is  essential),  a  great  American  Beauty  rose 
dropped  on  a  snowy  table-cover,  daisies  and  buttercups 
in  various  arrangements — there  is  no  limit  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pictures  that  can  be  made.  The  springtime  will 
bring  a  host  of  opportunities,  and  the  exquisite  fruit-tree 
blossoms,  the  fresh  opening  leaves  of  many  greens,  all 
invite  and  tickle  the  photographic  nerve.  Take  your 
camera  with  you,  and  it  will  show  you  new  beauties  in 
the  great  world  out-of-doors,  while  the  flower  reminis¬ 
cences  on  your  plates  will  serve  many  a  need,  give  many 
a  pleasant  hour  to  your  friends  and  yourself. 

wio  @re  second  division  of  our  subject — 

“L'f  ’^S'  the  photography  of  flowers  in  “life” -size, 
lie  -bize.  Qj.  ^garly  so — presents  many  interesting 
problems,  and  some  features  of  comparative  novelty. 
One  has  only  to  call  to  mind  the  average  natural  size 
photograph  as  accomplished  by  the  professional  with  a 
portrait  lens,  to  know  that  such  productions  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  from  every  standpoint. 

This  work  differs  essentially  from  ordi- 
Apparatus.  nary  view  and  composition  photography 
in  that  some  special  apparatus  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  success.  A  suitable  lens  and  a  camera 
box  of  sufficient  bellows  extension  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  ;  and  success  is  made  far  more  practicable  and  cer¬ 
tain  if  a  special  form  of  camera  stand  is  employed. 
When  we  come  to  work  in  natural-size  photography,  the 
difficulty  as  to  obtaining  sufficient  depth  of  focus  becomes 
acute.  A  handsome  American  Beauty  rose,  for  instance, 
in  its  rich  setting  of  foliage,  carelessly  inserted  in  a 
graceful  narrow-necked  vase,  is  a  fine  object,  and  would 
afford  a  charming  photograph  on  an  8  x  10  plate — if  only 
a  reasonable  sharpness  could  be  had  over  a  sufficient 
part  of  the  surface.  Try  the  experiment,  as  to  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  when  the  composition  is  completed,  measure 
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the  depth  of  focus  which  would  be  required  to  get  the 
flower  sharp,  and  the  leaves  free  from  excessive  “fuzzi¬ 
ness.”  It  will  be  seen  that  a  lens  which  would  give  from 
6  to  10  inches  of  acceptably  sharp  focus  at  full  size  is 
required ;  and  this  is  optically,  as  well  as  practically, 
impossible,  even  with  the  smallest  diaphragm  and  a 
consequently  long  exposure.  Promptly  the  idea  comes, 
to  get  the  rose  flat  against  something,  and  thus  reduce 
the  depth  required.  We  proceed  to  put  it  up  against 
a  background,  only  to  discover  that  the  flower  resents 
such  treatment  strongly,  losing  much  of  its  grace.  We 
also  find,  if  we  make  an  exposure,  that  the  background  is 
much  in  evidence,  and  that  unpleasantly  heavy  shadows 
obtrude  themselves.  It  is  also  noted  in  following  the 
suggestions  given  in  previous  pages  as  to  lighting,  that  it 
is  "hard  to  manage  so  as  to  avoid  flatness. 

If  we  could  lay  the  rose  down  and  look  at  it  with  the 
camera  in  a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  position,  several 
of  the  first-named  difficulties  would  disappear;  and  if 
we  could  secure  the  flower  practically  floating  in  the  air, 
so  that  the  hard  background  shadows  were  eliminated, 
the  balance  of  the  troubles  would  be  at  an  end.  Just 
this  can  be  accomplished  with  a  form  of  vertical  camera 
stand,  to  which  is  attached  a  plate-glass  exposing  sur¬ 
face  or  platform  ;  and  the  vertical  apparatus,  if  made 
easily  portable,  will  also  help  greatly  in  giving  perfect 
control  of  the  lighting.  Several  such  forms  of  apparatus 
are  hereafter  described  and  illustrated. 

For  consistency’s  sake,  we  may  well  begin  to  consider 
our  apparatus  by  taking  up  the  lens  question.  For  nat¬ 
ural-size  work  a  wide-angle  lens  is  a  necessity,  not  a  mere 
convenience.  A  study  of  lenses,  in  connection  with  No.  i 
of  The  Photo-Miniature,  will  explain  why,  wherefore 
we  do  not  discuss  the  optics  of  it.  A  larger-sized  camera 
than  5x7  will  be  found  very  desirable  also,  because  of 
the  obvious  limitations  when  one  takes  up  large  flowers. 
The  whole-plate  size,  is  my  favorite  for  this 

work,  and  a  lens  of  good  quality  which  does  not  exceed 
'jYz  inches  focal  length  is  about  right  to  use  with  it.  With 
such  a  lens,  and  a  bellows  which  will  extend  to  18  or  20 
inches,  at  least,  we  are  well  equipped. 

The  camera  box  should  have  a  rising  and  shifting  front, 
and  a  single  swing.  It  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  if  the  rising  front  is  operated  by  a  tension  screw  so 
that  it  may  be  held  exactly  where  it  is  wanted,  rather  than 
controlled  by  a  stud  working  in  a  ratchet,  whereby  the 
movement  is  in  certain  arbitrary  distances.  When  flowers 
are  once  arranged  before  the  lens,  we  want  every  facility 
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for  locating  the  view  on  the  plate  without  disturbing  the 
fragile  subjects  themselves. 

Vertical  appliances  for  looking 

Stands  Etc.  downward  with  the  camera.  There  are 
’  several  such  devices,  and  nearly  every 

worker  of  much  experience  has  some  sort  of  a  plan  or 
machine,  more  or  less  useful  and  practicable.  By  far  the 
best  is  the  form  illustrated  in  Fig.  i.  This  is  a  studio 


camera  stand,  suited  for  many  uses.  It  is  perfectly 
adapted  for  horizontal,  as  well  as  vertical  work,  and  by 
the  addition  of  a  couple  of  supporting  sticks  and  a  cloth 
to  shut  out  superfluous  light,  together  with  a  turn-table 
device  for  holding  negatives,  it  becomes  a  most  excellent 
lantern-slide  and  transparency  apparatus.  This  is  men¬ 
tioned  because  many  who  would  hardly  feel  like  having 
such  a  stand  made  for  flower  photography  alone  will 
find  it  entirely  practicable  in  its  combined  usefulness. 
Indeed,  no  one  with  much  studio  work,  such  as  the 
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photographing  of  various  objects  of  small  size,  copying 
in  any  size,  enlarging,  lantern-slide  and  transparency 
making,  can  well  dispense  with  an  equivalent  apparatus. 
Its  perfect  flexibility  permits  so  ready  a  use  of  any  light, 
and  such  thorough  control  of  the  light,  that  I  am  sure  any 
worker  who  once  sets  up  such  a  stand  will  always  regret 
to  have  ever  to  handle  a  tripod  indoors  again. 

Two  views  of  the  stand  are  shown.  The  first,  a  side 
view,  gives  the  appearance  of  the  device  with  the  track 
for  the  camera  stand  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  when 
working  on  flowers  which  cannot  be  laid  down,  or  on 
compositions  in  reduced  size.  The  frame  carrying  the 
plate-glass  then  becomes  a  support  for  the  background 
selected,  and  the  article  to  be  photographed  is  placed 
on  a  box  in  front  of  the  background.  The  plate-glass 
frame  is  movable  along  the  track,  and  the  sliding  stand 
for  the  camera,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  slot  through 
which  comes  the  tripod-screw  to  hold  firm  the  camera, 
is  controlled  partly  by  a  strong  brass  window  spring, 
which  tends  always  to  pull  it  away  from  the  plate-glass 
end.  This  stand,  or  box,  is  fastened  by  a  large  thumb¬ 
screw,  easily  accessible  through  the  opening  in  the  side 
of  the  box. 

The  method  of  control  of  the  track,  carrying  both 
camera  and  exposing  platform,  is  easily  seen.  This  track 
is  cramped  between  the  two  uprights,  and  the  hand-lever 
at  the  side,  working  a  nut  on  a  screw-thread,  serves  to 
hold  it  firmly  in  any  position. 

Fig.  2,  more  important  for  the  present  discussion, 
shows  the  apparatus  in  position  for  flower  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  plate-glass  is  nearly  vertical,  as  will  be  noted 
—  it  can  easily  be  made  entirely  so  —  and  the  relative 
distances  are  well  shown,  as  the  drawing  was  made  over 
a  photograph  of  the  stand  in  a  much-used  studio.  Note 
that  keeping  the  plate-glass  exposing  platform  some  six 
inches  away  from  the  floor  gives  opportunity  to  slip  in 
any  background,  out  of  focus,  and  thus  unobtrusive. 
See,  also,  that  while  as  here  shown,  the  apparatus  is 
arranged  for  making  natural-size  work,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  camera  box  to  be  drawn  back,  so  that 
objects  on  the  glass  can  be  photographed  at  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction.  Also,  see  that  by  bringing  the  camera 
still  closer  to  the  object,  enlargement  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  up  to  the  limit  of  the  bellows  capacity  of  the 
camera. 

The  whole  apparatus,  which  stands  on  a  crossed  frame, 
is  mounted  on  smoothly-running  casters,  and  it  may  thus 
be  readily  wheeled  about  without  disturbing  the  camera 
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or  the  objects  being  photographed.  This  gives  a  chance 
to  make  the  lighting  whatever  one  desires,  and  it  will 


Fig.  2. 


soon  be  discovered,  not  only  that  top  light  is  much 
quicker  than  the  often  much-reflected  side  light,  but  that 
it  is  far  more  easily  controlled,  in  every  way,  giving  alsQ 
many  desirable  effects, 
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There  is  just  one  troublesome  feature 
Reflections,  which  presents  itself  in  connection  with  a 
downward  position  of  the  camera,  and 
that  is  the  matter  of  reflections  from  two  sources — the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  room,  if  it  is  light  in  color  and  strongly  lighted  ; 
and  from  the  polished  front  and  lens  of  the  camera  itself. 
A  sky-light,  of  course,  is  worse  yet,  as  I  discovered  to 
my  sorrow  after  working  one  long  day  in  a  greenhouse, 
with  no  chance  to  develop  trial  exposures.  I  had  num¬ 
berless  pictures  of  the  sky-light  windows  in  great  and 
unwelcome  detail !  The  only  sure  way  to  obviate  these 
reflections  always — and  sometimes  I  have  worked  for 
months  without  once  being  bothered  ! — is  to  have  a  wire 
frame  made  to  fit  on  the  three  sides  of  the  front  of  the 
camera,  flaring  outward,  and  lined  with  black  velvet. 
This  cuts  off  all  the  side-light  from  the  lens,  and  if  it  is 
made  large  enough,  also  shuts  off  the  possibility  of  any 
reflection  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  A  diagram 
(Fig.  3)  shows  the  idea.  It  is 
made  so  as  to  hook  easily  over 
the  edges  of  the  camera  box,  and 
one  part  is  hinged,  so  that  ac¬ 
cess  may  be  readily  had  to  the 
lens.  This  device  may  fold  on 
itself,  taking  little  space  while 
not  in  use.  A  black  cloth  or  a 
dark  card,  with  a  close  opening 
for  the  lens  only,  may  sometimes 
be  satisfactory  for  the  cutting  off 
of  reflections. 

The  above  described  camera- 
stand,  which  is  a  composite  of  the  devices  of  a  half-dozen 
experienced  workers,  may  be  well  made  by  a  good  cabi¬ 
net-maker  for  from  I25  to  ^35,  and  all  complete  with  the 
lantern-slide  frame  and  turntable,  and  the  ground-glass 
attachment,  which  is  a  necessity  for  that  use,  for  about  $8 
more.  A  much  cheaper  and  more  simple  frame,  not  so 
convenient,  of  course,  is  represented  in  Fig.  4.  In  either 
of  these  devices,  the  object  is  attained  of  securing  a  trans¬ 
parent  support  for  the  flowers,  and  thus  disposing  of  the 
heavy  shadows  and  objectionable  background  texture. 

A  Focusing  more  almost  indispensable,  but 

Device  ^  fortunately  very  simple,  appliance  may  be 
quickly  described.  It  is  a  focusing  device, 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  A  piece  of  wood  an  inch  thick  is 
notched  out  into  half-inch  steps  of  a  half-inch  rise,  and 
on  these  steps  are  pasted  large  figures  (from  a  calendar, 
for  instance),  giving  the  inches,  while  a  cross-line  is 
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drawn  with  India  ink  and  a  fine-pointed  pen  somewhere 
on  each  step.  The  use  of  this  little  thing  will  shortly 
appear,  and  it  will  save  much  time  in  obtaining  a  correct 
focus. 

With  the  apparatus  ready,  and  a  location  similar  to 
that  described  in  the  first  section  of  this  treatise,  we  may 
begin,  and  for  our  first  experiment  let  us  choose  again 
the  long-suffering  carnation,  not  only  because  it  will  stand 
handling,  but  also  because  it  does  not  heap  up  difficulty 
by  requiring  great  depth  of  focus. 

Tfimnorahirf.  ^  parenthetical  note  is  in  order  as  to 
’  the  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  studio 
'  or  work-room.  I  have  seen  fresh  carna¬ 
tions,  full  of  vigor  and  water,  simply  melt  before  the 
camera  when  used  in  a 
hot,  dry  room,  the  air  in 
which  was  loaded  with 
chemical  fumes.  Mr. 

Kurtz’s  magnificent  stu¬ 
dio,  in  New  York,  fitted 
for  three-color  photog¬ 
raphy  at  a  great  cost, 
was  useless  for  photo¬ 
graphing  fl  o  w  e  r  s,  in 
themselves  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  subjects  for  his 
process,  because  the 
good  man  could  not  be 
made  to  see  that  in  an 
atmosphere  of  collodion 
and  cyanide  fumes,  at  a 
temperature  of  95°  to 
110°,  no  self-respecting 
flower  could  be  made  to 
stand  up  five  minutes. 

Therefore,  keep  the 
work-room  as  cool  as 
possible,  and  have  the 
air  moist.  If  a  bare  floor 
is  present,  sprinkle  it 
with  cool  water ;  if  a 
carpet  prevents  this, 
dampen  the  air  with  an 
atomizer.  This  is  being 
good  to  the  flowers,  and 
quite  as  important,  it  is  restraining  the  dust  particles  in 
the  air,  which  are  apparently  very  anxious  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  full  size.  Lastly,  keep  the  flowers  in  water  until 
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they  are  actually  to  be  worked,  and  as  they  are  taken 
out,  dry  off  the  water  with  soft  tissue  paper,  or  a  rag 
which  will  not  “lint.”  Drops  of  water  on  flowers,  stems 
or  leaves  must  be  absorbed  before  an  exposure  is  made. 

Other  Make  a  composition  on  the  plate-glass 

Preliminarip^  camations  (first  having  carefully 

preliminaries,  cleaned  the  glass  on  both  sides,  so  that 

no  specks,  spots  or  dust  atoms  show),  arranging  them  as 
you  think  best,  defeating  their  natural  stiffness  if  possible. 
The  buds,  if  any  are  at  hand,  will  help  ;  and  to  get  a  look 
into  one  flower,  it  may  be  necessary  to  crack  its  stem  just 
below  the  flower,  propping  it  up  from  below,  out  of  sight 
of  the  lens,  with  a  little  bit  of  wood  or  rubber.  Before 
going  too  far  with  the  work,  look  at  it  on  the  camera’s 
ground-glass,  so  that  the  right  position  on  the  plate  is 
assured  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  move  successfully  a  finished 
composition. 

Also,  get  the  focus  before  finishing  the  composition. 
To  work  full  size,  the  lens  must  be  equidistant  between 

object  and  ground-glass.  If 
a  7-inch  lens  is  in  use,  the 
distance  from  the  flowers 
to  the  lens  must  be  14 
inches,  and  the  camera  will 
need  to  be  pulled  out  to 
that  distance  also.  Here 
comes  in  the  great  utility  of 
the  little  focusing  device 
illustrated  in  Fig.  5.  In¬ 
stead  of  worrying  long  in 
an  attempt  to  find  the  pro¬ 
per  spot  upon  which  to 
focus,  slip  the  device  into 
the  composition  in  such  a 
way  that  the  light  will  fall 
strongly  upon  the  steps. 
Note  how  many  inches  high 
the  flowers  are,  from  the 
glass  to  the  e.xtreme  point.  It  may  be  three  inches.  Now, 
as  we  want  the  sharpest  focus  in  front  always,  and  as  the 
focus  deepens  equally  from  a  central  point  when  the  lens 
is  stopped  down,  focus  upon  the  2-inch  step,  getting  that 
perfectly  sharp,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  flow¬ 
ers.  In  my  own  practice  I  usually  sharpen  upon  two 
numbers  equally,  and  this  diffuses  the  focus  somewhat 
better.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  upon  the  t.  %-  and  2-inch 
steps.  It  will  be  found  probably  much  easier  after  obtain¬ 
ing  nearly  the  size  and  focus  by  the  camera  front,  to  get 
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the  final  sharpness  by  moving  either  the  back  or  the 
whole  camera  up  and  down.  The  heavy  spring  upon  the 
sliding  camera  stand  helps  in  this  work,  taking  up  much 
of  the  weight.  The  ideal  arrangement  would  be  a  rack 
and  pinion  upon  the  camera  stand  for  focusing,  and  I 
hope  prosperity’s  smile  will  eventually  encourage  me  in 
obtaining  such  a  time-  and  strength-saving  adjunct. 

Sizes  may  be  more  readily  ascertained,  and  exact  loca¬ 
tions  upon  the  ground-glass  obtained,  if  it  is  carefully 
marked  off  into  inch  squares,  ruled  with  India  ink  on  the 
ground  side.  Diagonal  lines,  crossing  the  exact  center 
Will  also  be  obviously  useful.  ’ 

The  location  obtained,  and  the  composition  made,  we 
must  consider  the  background.  Try  for  this  first  exposure 
a  neutral  ground,  afforded  by  a  dark  gray  card  board, 
slipped  under  the  plate-glass  frame,  wWch,  as  noted,  is 
some  five  or  six  inches  from  the  floor.  Xhe  character  of 
the  background  may  be  greatly  modified  by  its  lighting 
as  a  little  experience  will  show.  Often  it  may  be  tipped 
up  at  one  end,  to  advantage,  and  sometimes  I  have 
secured  a  fine  atmospheric  effect  by  fixing  the  card  into  a 
semi-cylindrical  position,  excluding  light  from  two  sides 
under  the  plate-glass.  Experiments  with  various  back¬ 
grounds  will  soon  provide  the  operator  with  much  valu¬ 
able  data,  and  teach  him  certain  means  of  obtaining 
certain  ends.  As  before  mentioned,  a  graduated  back¬ 
ground,  as  afforded  by  a  large  Rembrandt  mount  (obtain¬ 
able  in  22  x  28  size  of  the  platinotype  people,  Willis  & 
Clements),  will  give  many  charming  effects.  Large 
sheets  of  printers’  cover  papers,  of  antique  finish  and 
dark  shades,  are  admirable  backgrounds.  Princess, 
Belgrade,  Oriental,  Manhattan,  Imperial  and  Herculean 
are  trade  names  of  some  suitable  papers,  and  there  are 
many  rich  shades  of  each. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  lighting. 

Lighting.  If  our  carnations  are  white,  or  pink,  or 
yellow,  or  a  combination,  we  need  a 
rather  uniform  light,  striking  first  the  tops  of  the  flowers, 
and  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  absolute  necessity  of 
hiding  shadows  ’  ’  in  the  flowers  comes  most  strongly 
into  force.  By  moving  the  stand,  and  watching  the  play 
of  light  and  shadow ;  by  manipulating  the  curtains  to 
either  or  both  of  the  windows ;  by  holding  up  various 
cards  as  reflectors  or  shades,  we  get  many  different  light¬ 
ings.  Be  careful  that  the  centre  of  the  composition  does 
not  miss  the  light  that  the  sides  are  absorbing,  and 
develop  into  a  nasty  under-exposure.  Try  also  to  have 
a  sufficient  light  on  the  stems  and  foliage,  without  admit- 
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ting  or  reflecting  so  much  light  on  the  shadow  side  as  to 
flatten  the  whole  composition.  It  will  soon  be  found  that 
troublesome  interior  shadows  may  be  illuminated  softly 
by  light  reflected  into  them  by  a  white  cardboard,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  a  double  source  of  light  (such  as 
is  afforded  by  windows  opposite  or  at  right  angles  to 
each  other)  will  appear.  As  before  noted,  a  brief  flash  of 
brighter  light  into  the  shadows  during  a  small  part  of  the 
total  exposure  will  often  give  beautifully  clear  but  not 
hard  detail  in  the  darker  parts. 

The  time  of  exposure  can  only  be 
Exposure.  learned  by  experience  and  the  using  of 
plates.  The  larger  size  means  longer 
exposure,  of  course ;  but  how  much  longer  depends  so 
entirely  on  purely  local  and  incidental  conditions  that  it 
cannot  be  more  than  hinted  at.  I  do  not  use  an  exposure 
meter,  but  work  with  an  exposure  factor  {see  page  8),  and 
if  one  has  done  his  fair  share  toward  the  prosperity  of  the 
amiable  dry-plate  manufacturers,  with  a  due  exercise  of 
the  bump  of  remembrance,  he  should  be  ready  with  a 
factor  for  nearly  every  kind  of  weather  and  time  of  day. 
Beware  of  the  deceptive  light  of  early  morning  and  the 
yet  more  deceptive  yellow  radiance  of  the  waning  day. 
Both  times  need  far  longer  exposure  than  at  first  seems 
requisite,  and  the  evening  light,  while  beautifully  soft  and 
often  strongly  orthochromatic,  needs  much  time  to  act. 
Also,  note  the  tremendous  activity  of  the  chemical  rays 
from  lo  A.  M.  to  2  p.  M.  of  summer  days,  especially  if  hazy 
clouds  diffuse  the  light. 

Try  two  or  three  plates,  at  different  exposures,  on  the 
same  subject,  and  thus  obtain  some  needed  experience  at 
the  start.  Our  carnation  subject  will  await  us  while  we 
take  the  holder  into  the  dark-room  and  perform  that  ever- 
mysterious  incantation  called  development,  which  shall 
bring  out  faithfully  upon  the  creamy  white  surface  of  the 
plate  all  the  lines  and  shades  of  the  flowers,  if  our 
exposure  has  been  “normal.”  And  here  let  me  say  a 
word  or  two  about  development.  “Normal”  exposures 
are,  of  course,  always  vastly  preferred  ;  but  alas,  how  few 
they  are  !  The  portrait  photographer,  working  days  and 
weeks  and  months  in  the  same  studio  and  with  the  same 
plates  and  the  same  light,  upon  the  same  human  “mugs,” 
gets  to  be  an  automatic  machine  as  to  exposure,  and  he 
has  normal  exposures  all  the  time.  But  the  amateur, 
working  once  in  a  while,  and  with  ever-varying  materials 
and  conditions,  cannot  have  the  machine-like  regularity 
of  his  professional  brother,  and  must  therefore  use  the 
great  resources  of  skilful  development  to  make  up  for 
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mistakes  in  exposure.  The  portrait  artist  may,  and  often 
does,  send  for  his  sitter  again  ;  but  those  of  us  who  chase 
the  gems  of  the  field  know  that  our  subjects,  many  of 
them,  can  be  sought  for,  with  much  effort,  but  once  a 
year.  Their  delicate  texture  is  all  too  frail  for  the 
camera’s  burning  glance,  and  the  basilisk  eye  of  the  lens 
may  rest  upon  them  but  once  only.  Thus  we  see  the 
importance  of  getting  experience  with  the  hardier  sisters 
of  the  greenhouse  fraternity,  so  that  our  attempts  with 
the  rare  and  delicate  treasures  of  the  field  and  meadow 
may  be  successful  at  the  first  chance  they  afford  us. 

Now  while  development  affords  re- 
Development.  sources  for  over-exposure,  it  will  not 
bring  out  what  has  not  been  put  upon  the 
plate  by  light  action.  Under-exposure  is  failure,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  freak  developers  which  periodically  claim  to 
give  a  good  image  at  “one-third  the  exposure  of  any 
other.’’  Therefore,  avoid  under-exposure  !  When  I  look 
over  my  negatives,  and  see  —  alas,  too  often!  —  the 
“might-have-been’’  members  of  the  family,  those  which 
needed  only  another  fraction  of  time,  I  am  moved  again 
to  exclaim,  “Under-exposure  means  the  ash-pile!’’ — or 
some  other  abode  of  departed  possibilities. 

But  to  details.  We  have  exposed  according  to  the  best 
information,  and  we  think  we  are  right.  It  is  the  height 
of  recklessness  to  pour  on  the  active,  fresh,  normal 
developer  upon  the  uncertainties  of  our  exposure.  No  ; 
let  us  feel  our  way.  Slip  the  plate  into  the  tray  in  almost 
entire  darkness,  and  cover  it  with  a  card  or  another  tray 
while  a  ‘  ‘  tentative  ’  ’  developer  is  prepared.  If  we  work 
one  of  the  benzene  ring  of  reducers hydrochinon, 
eikonogen,  metol,  tolidol,  or  the  like  —  and  have  kept  a 
little  of  it  that  has  been  used  before,  that  is  good  to  try 
our  exposures.  If  the  image  comes  up  quickly  —  within 
15  to  30  seconds,  in  a  temperature  of  70°  F. — -we  have 
over-exposure  to  deal  with  :  the  weak  developer  must  be 
poured  off,  the  plate  quickly  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  the 
developer  for  over-exposure  applied.  In  general,  it  is 
the  first  60  seconds  that  decide  the  ultimate  fate  of  a 
negative,  for  if  a  normal  developer  be  allowed  to  act  that 
long  on  an  over-exposed  plate,  flatness  is  sure  to  follow. 

As  this  is  not  a  treatise  on  development,  that  subject 
will  not  be  pursued,  more  than  to  say  that  it  is  important 
to  avoid  hardness  in  flower  negatives.  We  w'ill  have 
constantly  to  deal  with  extremes  of  contrast  in  white 
flowers  and  dark  green  leaves,  and  the  deposit  must  not 
be  of  the  ‘  ‘  soot  and  whitewash  ’  ’  character.  Therefore, 
a  developer  is  indicated  which  will  not  give  the  greatest 
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density.  (See  No.  ii,  The  Photo-Miniature  :  Devel¬ 
opers  atid  Developmeyit ;  also,  see  formulas  on  p.  ii.) 

„  To  return  to  our  poor  carnation  flow- 

More  time  wilting  before  the  lens 

Experience,  ^j-g  experimenting  and  philoso¬ 

phizing  !  We  may,  if  we  find  the  first  exposure  too  long 
or  too  short,  try  another,  and  then  pass  to  other  flowers 
and  other  compositions.  The  remarks  previously  made 
about  red  and  yellow  flowers,  and  concerning  ray  filters, 
apply  here  with  double  force. 

The  most  difficult  flowers,  often,  are  large  white  blos¬ 
soms,  with  deep  green  foliage.  A  great  white  rose,  as 
The  Bride,  or  Captaht  Christy,  presents  an  extreme  of 
contrast  which  will  tax  all  our  skill,  alike  in  composition, 
lighting  and  development.  The  beautiful  native  “wake- 
robin,”  more  generally  known  as  Trillium  gratidijiorum, 
is  another  subject  of  much  elegance  and  equivalent  diffi¬ 
culty,  because  of  its  contrasts  of  white,  blush-pink  and 
deepest  green.  A  gorgeous  blue  and  white  pansy,  with  a 
yellow  eye,  or  a  cluster  of  the  delicate  wistaria,  or  the 
lovely  “bluet”  {3ferte?isia  Virginicd) ,  or  the  stately  pur¬ 
ple  and  gold  iris,  will  test  the  control  of  contrast  and  the 
resources  of  orthochromatism. 

In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  great  contrast  in  the 
subject  must  be  met  with  soft  and  fully  diffused  light, 
especially  in  dealing  with  white  flowers  and  glossy  leaves, 
which  latter  are  simply  unmanageable  in  a  brilliant  light. 
The  beautiful  kalmia,  or  mountain  laurel,  is  a  case  in 
point ;  its  deep,  shiny  leaves,  together  with  its  exquisite 
cup-shaped  white  flowers  (in  which  shadows  refuse  to 
hide)  and  its  delicate  fluted  pink  buds,  are  my  despair ! 
I  hope  some  one  who  reads  may  have  the  joy  of  a 
full  triumph  over  the  photographic  difficulty  of  this  glory 
of  our  Allegheny  mountain-sides. 

Where  red  is  to  be  photographed,  a  brilliant  light 
is  essential.  The  bright  Crimson  Rambler  rose,  for 
instance,  must  have  the  light,  sharp  light,  poured  into  it ; 
and  still  more  will  its  greater  sister,  the  queenly  Jack,  and 
other  crimson  full-bosomed  flowers,  need  brilliancy  of 
direct  light.  Give  such  flowers  three  or  four  times  the 
exposure  deemed  necessary  for  lighter  subjects,  shade  the 
foliage  as  much  as  possible,  and  develop  with  a  strongly 
restrained  reducer.  The  “  Bromo-hydrochinon  ”  for- 
mula,_  already  given,  is  advised  as  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  work  ;  it  affords  density_  without  undue  hardness. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the 
apparatus  for  downward  exposure,  it 
must  not  be  used  for  all  subjects.  Some 


Flowers 

Pendent. 
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of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  are  in  pendent  clusters  or 
racemes,  and  cannot  be  laid  down  without  losing  all  form 
and  grace.  The  fragrant  blossom  of  our  common  wild 
locust  is  one  of  these  subjects,  and  not  only  must  it  hang, 
but  hang  at  the  same  angle  as  on  the  tree,  if  a  natural 
photograph  is  to  be  obtained.  Indeed,  the  artistic 
worker  will  in  every  case  try  to  so  dispose  the  flowers 
he  is  endeavoring  to  perpetuate  upon  glass  as  to  give  a 
natural  air  to  them.  ‘  ‘  Bouquets  ’  ’  are  usually  stiff  and 
abominable,  unless  they  closely  follow  nature’s  disposi¬ 
tion  of  bloom,  bud  and  leaf. 

In  photographing  these  difficult  pendent  subjects,  I 
have  usually  found  it  best  to  use  a  vase,  kept  out  of  the 
composition  if  at  all  possible,  though  sometimes  it  must 
show.  Sometimes,  too,  the  flowers  are  secured  on  longer 
branches,  and  tied  in  a  natural  position,  the  branch  run¬ 
ning  off  the  side  of  the  plate.  A  little  experience  will 
soon  show  the  worker  of  artistic  tendencies  how  many 
beautiful  things  he  can  do,  if  he  mixes  much  brains  with 
his  developer,  plates  and  camera. 

I  cannot  leave  this  section  of  flower- 

Suggestions.  photography  in  natural  size  without  sug¬ 
gesting  some  lines  of  work.  The  earnest 
amateur  will  soon  be  delighted  with  what  can  be  done, 
and  he  will  want  a  definite  object.  It  is  easily  had. 
Take  up  a  whole  family — the  rose,  for  instance.  Follow 
it  from  the  lovely  sweet-brier  through  the  glories  of  reds, 
whites,  pinks  and  yellows  of  every  form  and  style  and 
fragrance,  clear  to  the  newer  single  t>’pes,  as  the  dainty 
multiflora,  the  royal  Rugosa,  the  vigorous  Wichuraiana. 
Take  up  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees,  and  get  keen 
enjoyment  out  of  cherry,  apple,  pear,  plum  and  quince 
flowers,  finding  many  difficulties  and  much  satisfaction. 
Or  hunt  up  the  common,  j'et  unobserved  flowers  of  our 
native  trees — the  white  maple  in  early  March,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  elm_  right  after  it,  the  red  and  the  Norway  maples, 
the  catkins  of  birch  and  poplar,  the  gorgeous  horse  chest¬ 
nut,  the  lovely  dogwoods.  I  well  remember  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  I  had  in  mystifying  friends  with  a  photograph  of 
the  flowers  of  the  Norway  maple,  which  all  admired,  and 
none  recognized.  And  the  exquisite  yellow,  green  and 
orange  flowers  of  our  native  tulip  tree,  the  Liriodendron, 
when  photographed  in  true  values,  will  also  astonish 
and  please.  The  splendid  white  blossoms  of  the  dog¬ 
wood  are  attractive,  and  difficult  enough. 

The  ‘  ‘  promised  land  ’  ’  is  open  to  every  nature-lover  ; 
go  up  and  possess  it.  No  aristocratic  orchids  need 
apply  ;  this  is  a  democracy  of  beauty  for  all. 
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Addressing  now  the  third  division  of 
Flowers  m  our  subject— though  it  must  be  confessed 
Their  Natural  division  lines  are  extremely 

Haunts.  vague,  and  that  much  mentioned  in  each 
section  is  equally  applicable  to  all— we  take  up  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  part  of  floral  photography  :  the  pic¬ 
turing  of  the  blooms  where  they  live,  outdoors,  as  nature 
(sometimes  assisted!)  places  them.  For,  however  well 
we  may  succeed  in  photographing  compositions  and 
combinations,  and  however  excellent  may  be  the  tech¬ 
nique  in  working  specimens  in  life  size,  _  we  miss  the 
greatest  beauty — that  of  environment  and  situation.  For 
decorative  effect  the  combinations  are  most  charming, 
and  the  full-size  studies  not  only  have  often  a  special 
beauty  but  a  decided  scientific  value.  It  is  where  the 
wild  things  ggow,  however,  that  they  are  most  fitting  and 
most  attractive,  and  it  is  in  their  natural  situations  and 
environments  that  we  now  wish  to  study  them  photo¬ 
graphically. 

It  is  by  no  means  simple  landscape  photography  that 
we  take  up,  for  in  nearly  every  instance  the  landscape 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  main  feature.  We  must 
have  in  the  picture,  if  it  is  to  be  a  picture  and  not  a  mere 
photograph,  a  jewel  of  nature  in  a  setting  of  nature’s 
devising  ;  and  this  may  well  apply,  too,  to  the  locations 
where  the  art  of  the  landscape  architect  has  supple¬ 
mented  nature,  for  the  aim  of  any  true  artist  who  works 
with  God’s  plants  and  trees  instead  of  man’s  paints  and 
brushes,  is  always  to  produce  natural  effects.  That  is, 
truly  artistic  planting,  be  it  ever  so  simple  or  ever  so 
elaborate,  is  successful  just  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
new  conditions  established  stimulate  some  of  nature’s 
varied  situations.  Thus  we  may  joy  in  photographing  a 
wild  thing — or  a  cultivated  one,  either — carefully  and  lov¬ 
ingly  placed  in  an  appropriate  spot  on  the  estate  of  a 
millionaire,  just  as  much  as  if  we  found  it  in  the  deepest 
woods.  Plants  know  when  they  are  loved  the  finest 
“wild”  flowers  I  know  are  suitably  and  happily  located 
in  an  “American  Garden,”  not  forty  minutes  distant  from 
Philadelphia’s  City  Hall. 

For  outdoor  work,  we  must  of  course 
Tripods.  use  a  tripod — I  shall  advocate  no  “  snap¬ 

shot”  work.  Provide  one  which  is  light 
but  rigid,  which  sticks  where  it  is  set,  will  not  vibrate  n  a 
high  wind,  and  which  has  a  broad  top  to  give  a  firm  sup¬ 
port  to  the  camera,  together  with  an  unforgetable,  unde¬ 
tach  able  tripod  screw.  The  tripod  must  not  collapse 
easily,  but  should  close  up  to  a  mere  baton.  Provide 
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such  a  paragon  of  tripods,  I  say,  if  you  can—I  have  never 
yet  found  it !  But  come  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 

F or  outdoor  work,  the  long-focus  cam- 
Camera.  era  box  of  the  folding  type  is  by  far  the 
best.  One  which  has  space  enough  in  its 
back  to  comfortably  carry  a  felt  case  or  bag  with  three 
holders  is  best ;  for  long  experience  and  much  “toting” 
has  taught  me  that  the  less  separate  items  one  has  to 
carry,  the  better !  The  felt  bag,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
those  unobtrusive  little  things  which  are  really  of  great 
importance.  What  avails  one’s  best  skill  if  the  plate- 
holder  has  been  “  sunned  ”  a  bit  too  much,  or  if  a  sudden 
shower  wets  the  slides?  The  bag  should  be  made  of  a 
rectangular  shape,  of  heavy  dark  felt,  not  flannel,  with  a 
separate  division  for  each  holder,  and  a  deep  flap  to  tuck 
in  the  front.  It  is  a  tailor’s  job  to  make  one,  and  I  have 
paid  50  cents  for  each  one  I  use,  furnishing  the  material, 
and  the  holders,  around  which  the  bag  is  fashioned.  It 
affords  an  easy  means  of  carrying  three  holders,  and  may 
be  laid  on  damp  grass,  or  even  for  a  time  in  the  full  sun 
with  impunity. 

Another  important  trifle  for  field  work  is  the  focusing 
cloth.  Avoid  the  rubber  abominations  which  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  recommend  them  but  lightness.  Get  a  piece  of 
black  ladies’ cloth,”  about  1%  yards  square,  selecting 
a  fabric  that  is  light,  but  strong  and  closely  woven 
This  will  serve  its  purpose  of  excluding  light  while  focus¬ 
ing  is  being  done,  and  will  also  turn  a  heavy  shower  on 
occasion,  as  well  as  provide  an  available  background. 

For  an  objective,  the  same  wide-angle 

The  Lens,  lens  before  recommended  is  the  most 
desirable,  though  often  a  lens  of  normal 
focus  IS  very  useful,  and  sometimes  the  longer  focus  of 
the  single  combination  will  reach  after  a  fine  flower  in 
an  unapproachable  place. 

I  am  aware  of  my  heresy  in  suggesting  a  wide-angle 
lens  for  outdoor  work  ,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
m  this  case  it  is  not  used  at  universal  focus  to  bring  in  the 
whole  countryside.  On  the  contrary,  its  special  function 
is  to  emphasize  the  near-by  plants  or  flower  clusters  we 
are  after,  and  to  subdue  tlie  importance  of  the  back- 
ground.^  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  wide-angle  is 
also  quicker  in  this  work  than  its  aristocratic  brother  of 
longer  focus  and  higher  price  !  If  we  work,  for  instance, 
upon  a  rose-bush  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet,  with  a 
lens  of  10  inches  focus,  and  there  are  trees  in  the  ^stance, 
or  other  shrubs,  we  will  need  to  stop  down  the  lens  to 
>743  or  thereabout,  to  get  away  from  the  nasty  “shot- 
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hole  ”  appearance  of  the  background;  and  if  there  is 
wind  going,  we  have  trouble  on  our  hands  and^  probably 
spoiled  plates  in  our  holders  !  Now,  w'ith  a  7'inch  lens, 
the  background  will  be  soft  without  painful  sharpness, 
and  also  subdued  in  size,  at  an  opening  of  //22,  taking 
not  over  one-third  the  exposure  of  the  other  lens. 

For  field  work,  isochromatic  plates  are  almost  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity,  because  there  is  so  much  yellow  to  be 
considered.  It  will  also  tend  to  better  results,  and  render 
one  more  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  light,  if  the 
plates  are  “backed,”  to  prevent  halation. 

I  have  so  much  enjoyed  a  formula  for 
Plate  Backing,  backing  (picked  up  in  one  of  the  annuals) 
which  works  most  perfectly,  and  is  free 
from  the  messiness  and  pinhole  certainties  of  the  caramel 
and  other  smear  compositions,  that  I  append  it  in  full. 
Shake  )4  oz.  powdered  castile  soap  in  lo  oz.  95°  alcohol, 
repeatedly,  until  partly  or  fully  dissolved,  ^t  is  better  to 
keep  this  on  hand  a  week  or  more  ahead,  shaking  the 
bottle  when  you  see  it.  The  solution  is  ready  for  use 
when  half  the  soap  is  taken  up.)  Filter  off  2  oz.  of  the 
soap  solution,  and  add  to  it  10  grains  of  erythrosin  and 
10  grains  of  aarin,  which  will  dissolve  promptly.  Paint 
the  backs  of  the  plates  with  this,  and  allow  to  dry.  Use 
a  very  faint  red  light  and  much  care  in  applying  the 
coating,  which  is  colorless  in  red  light,  but  will  be  very 
apparent  on  development  if  it  gets  on  the  face  !  My  plan 
is  to  coat  the  pair  of  plates  just  as  it  is  taken,  from  the 
package,  without  exposing  the  face  at  all. 

Wipe  off  the  backing  with  a  wad  of  wet  cotton  before 
development,  and  rinse  the  whole  plate  carefully  in  a 
tray  of  clean  water  — all  in  very  faint  red  light,  of  course. 

A  bichromate  cell  ray-filter,  with  the 
I  per  cent,  solution  as  recommended, 
Ray-Filter,  prepare  the  operator  for  the  shades 

of  blue  and  lavender  he  may  find,  and  will  also  enable 
him  to  get  enchanting  white  clouds  in  a  blue  sky 
for  his  background  occasionally.  Let  me  drop  a 
word  of  caution  as  to  its  use  :  always  focus  with  the  ay- 
filter  on  the  lens,  when  it  is  to  be  used  ;  for  the  refraction 
of  two  glass  surfaces  and  the  intervening  liquid  will  make 
a  very  decided  difference. 

For  this  outdoor  work,  weather  condi- 
Weather  tions  must  be  considered.  It  is  very  hard 
Conditions.  satisfactory  pictures  in  bright 

sunlight,  and  it  is  best  not  to  start  for  a  photographic 
jaunt  on  a  day  promising  an  unclouded  sky.  If,  however, 
the  work  must  be  done  on  such  a  day— and  very  many  of 
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the  flower  jewels  wait  no  man’s  pleasure  for  the  time  of 
their  maturity  and  rapid  decadence — work  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun’s  raVs 
do  not  fall  so  directly  and  there  is  more  diffused  lieht 
Also,  ^ve  at  such  times  quite  full  exposures,  and  develop 
carefully  for  density,  using  a  restrained  developer.  The 
theoty  IS  that  by  moderate  over-exposure  the  density  of 
the  high  lights  IS  reduced  and  the  details  brought  out  in 
the  ^adows,  and  the  proper  development  preser\'es  a 
suitable  balance  in  the  negative. 

•  outdoor  flower-photography  is  one 

m  which  the  sky  is  overcast  with  fleecy  clouds,  or  one 
with  what  is  known  as  “hazy  sun.’’  There  may  be 
good  work  done,  with  care,  on  very  dark,  cloudy  days 
luck  of  snap  where  the  light  is  so  much 
reduced  and  diffused  that  no  shadows  are  cast  Of 
course,  a  heavy  wind  destroys  any  possibility  of  success 
though  eyen  on  windy  days  there  are  often  lulls  which 
will  permit  of  successful  exposures,  I  have  memories  of 
long  waits,  however,  with  no  results  save  vexation  !  On 
-Long  Island  the  wind  blows  and  blows,  as  I  found  out 
after  waiting  bulb  m  hand  for  a  long  half  hour,  the  lens 
focused  on  a  beautiful  clethra.  In  despair,  at  last,  I  made 
the  exposure,  and  lost  a  plate,  of  course. 

.  .  .  The  direction  of  the  light  is  of  much 

Illummation.  importance.  Photographing  against  the 
«  .  in  a  diffused  light,  often  gives  charm¬ 

ing  effects  ;  but  if  detail  is  wanted,  don’t  do  it '  All  the 
light  tones  of  flowers  are  so  very  much  lighter  than  the 
so  much  more  light,  that  the  chief 
dimculty  is  to  get  detail  in  the  foliage  without  over-expos- 
™|,the  flowers.  If  to  this  trouble  is  added  the  further 
difficulty  of  having  the  foliage  in  shadow,  it  is  likely  to 
be  represented  m  the  negative  principally  by  clear  glass 
which  is  another  name  for  ‘  ‘  mud  ’  ’  in  a  picture.  TTere’ 
fore,  If  detail  is  wanted,  and  it  usually  is,  we  must  photo- 
®  backs,  or  somewhat  to  right  or 

lett.  1  his  IS  necessary  also  on  cloudy  days,  when  the  sun 
casts  rio  apparent  shadow,  for  even  on  such  a  day  we  will 
soon  discover  that  the  preponderance  of  light  is  strongly 
from  the  direction  of  the  luminary  whose  actinic  rays 
must  do  our  painting  for  us.  And  if  we  are  working  in 
natural  surroundings,  the  great  importance  of  the  direc- 
light  must  not  be  overlooked. 

I  have  several  times  endeavored,  owing  to  the  condi¬ 
tions,  to  photograph  specimen  coniferous  evergreens — ■ 
pines,  hemlocks,  and  the  like — against  the  light,  on  cloudy 
days,  giving  very  long  exposures  to  compensate  for  the 
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wrong  direction.  The  failures  were  uniform,  and  I  was 
further  convinced  that  to  secure  detail  in  green  foliage, 
the  light  must  be  shining  right  into  the  side  photo¬ 
graphed. 

The  middle  hours  of  the  day  are  not  good  for  this 
work.  Then  the  top  light  is  especially  strong,  over-illu¬ 
minating  the  flowers,  and  tending  toward  harsh  high-light 
spots  on  the  upper  leaves,  with  correspondingly  dense 
shadows  below.  The  early  morning  hours  are  especially 
good  ;  I  have  made  successful  rose  pictures  while  the 
dew-drops  were  yet  resting  on  the  petals  of  the  rose,  just 
before  sunrise.  The  long  evening  light  is  also  very  favor¬ 
able,  though  much  slower.  Another  important  point  is 
that  even  in  windy  weather  there  is  usually  a  hush  in  the 
morning,  and  again  in  the  evening,  during  which  delicate 
flowers  and  foliage  which  have  been  tetering  in  a  tanta¬ 
lizing  manner  all  the  day,  may  be  caught  napping. 
Indeed,  it  is  worth  much  preparation  and  sacrifice  to 
arrange  for  undisturbed  opportunity,  especially  during 
the  hours  of  daylight  before  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Many  times  have  I  had  good  reason  to  deeply  regret  the 
precious  moments  wasted  on  breakfast  and  courtesy, 
while  the  beautiful  morning  light  was  fleeting  and  the 
wind  was  rising  to  vex  me  ! 

That  matter  of  wind  — it  is  a  vexing 
Zephyrs.  one  !  Often  a  zephyr  so  gentle  that  it 
utterly  fails  to  fan  the  perspiring  forehead 
of  the  photographer  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  continual 
movement  of  the  delicately  poised  flower  cluster  he  is 
after.  He  will  think  of  using  the  focusing  cloth  as  a 
wind-break,  perhaps,  and  will  then  discover  that  the 
offending  breeze  seems  to  come  from  nowhere,  for  he 
can’t  shut  it  off  !  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  wait  for  the 
quiet  moment ;  and  when  the  patience  is  all  gone,  and  the 
temptation  is  to  make  an  exposure  anyway,  in  despair, 
don't!  Keep  on  waiting  !  Better  one  good  negative  in  a 
half-day  than  a  half-dozen  bringing  the  regretful  thought, 
“  It  might  have  been  !  ” 

Now,  we  have  had  enough  preparation, 
surely — let  us  sally  forth  with  camera 
and  tripod,  plates  and  lens,  on  a  cloudy 
day  in  early  spring.  We  think  of  the  beauties  of  the 
apple-blossoms,  and  we  resolve  that  the  apple-blossom 
picture  shall  be  ours.  We  come  to  the  old  orchard,  and 
are  at  once  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  material.  We  are 
wanting  pictures  of  the  blossoms,  not  of  the  trees,  which, 
when  reduced  to  the  limits  of  our  plates,  are  a  mere 
blotch  of  white,  perhaps  against  a  sky  that  is  also  white, 
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actinically,  at  least.  We  consequently  avoid  the  mass 
and  find  a  projecting  branch  at  the  edge  of  the  orchard’ 
which  we  can  bring  on  the  ground-glass  so  that  it  will 
not  have  other  blossom-laden  twigs  as  a  background. 
We  consider  the  exquisite  cups  of  pink  and  white,  and 
perhaps  we  break  the  rule  of  photographing  with  the 
light,  for  the  sake  of  the  shadows  we  can  get  in  the 
flowers,  giving  them  modeling  and  form.  Perhaps  a 
figure  is  introduced  (never  with  face  toward  the  camera) 
and  a  picture  breathing  oi  spring  is  on  the  ground-glass.’ 
The  light  is  quick  ;  we  stop  down  to  //22,  wait  the  still 
instant,  give  an  exposure  of  perhaps  one-third  of  a 
second,  and  we  ought  to  be  happy  upon  development ! 

The  apple-blossom  is  a  “tame”  flower,  and  we  want 
to  photograph  those  termed  “wild.”  Just  about  the 
blossom  time  we  hear  of  a  great  display  of  the  “wake- 
robin,”  on  a  rocky  hillside.  Thither 

we  journey,  and  the  sight  is  gorgeous,  for  the  whole  hill¬ 
side  is  dotted  with  the  delicate,  but  large,  white  and  pink 
blossoms.  Here  is  a  different  problem,  for  the  tallest 
plant  is  not  12  inches  high,_  and  our  tripod  stands  full 
50  inches.  We  slide  in  one  joint  of  it  all  around,  spread 
out  widely,  throw  one  leg  up  almost  horizontally  against 
the  hillside,  tip  the  camera  down,  and  have  the  flowers 
before  us.  How  thankful  we  are  that  there  are  none  of 
man’s  rigid  vertical  lines  to  make  apparent  the  dip  from 
the  horizontal  of  the  ground-glass  !  Now  it  appears  that 
we  don’t  get  any  one  of  the  trilliums  full  in  the  face,  and 
we  proceed  to  aid  nature  by  tenderly  transplanting  two 
or  three  into  eligible  locations,  carefully  arranging  them 
so  as  to  “  look  natural.”  A  satisfactory  view  results,  and 
with  a  much  longer  exposure  to  compensate  for  the  trees 
which  surround  us,  we  press  the  bulb,  and  the  trilliums 
live  again  upon  development. 

Again,  later  in  the  year,  we  strike  a  glorious  mass  of 
the  small  “soft  sunflower,”  Hehanthus  mollis.  Bright 
yellow  and  orange,  and  dark  centres  ;  the  ray-filter^  is 
needed ;  we  point  at  the  centre  of  the  plant,  await  the 
momentary  cloud,  and  a  “quick  bulb”  exposure  is 
enough. 

We  are  entranced  at  the  exquisite  flowers  of  several 
of  the  native  orchids,  Cypripedimn  pubescens,  in  rich 
yellow,  and  C.  acaule  in  deep  pink.  Long  we  labor  to 
get  the  plants  and  camera  in  harmony,  but  only  failure 
results,  because  the  habit  of  the  genus  being  to  locate  in 
i.solated  clumps  amid  other  low-growing  plants,  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  get  a  background  which  will  contrast 
safely  with  the  flowers.  Later,  we  find  the  way  out  of 
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such  troubles  by  gently  transferring  the  plants  to  a  suit¬ 
able  place  in  front  of  a  stump  or  a  large  rock,  and  we  are 
happy ! 

But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  examples,  for  he 
who,  with  blood  stirring  with  the  opening  of  spring,  takes 
his  camera  and  gets  “close  to  Nature’s  heart’’  in  the 
search  for  pictures  of  her  fairest  children,  will  need  no 
directions  —  his  greatest  need  will  be  time,  time !  He 
will  count  lost,  as  I  do,  that  photo^aphic  day  which  he 
must  spend  at  his  work  earning  a  living,  and  he  will  get 
health  and  enlargement  of  soul,  and  many  pleasing 
reminders  for  the  winter  days,  from  those  days  when  his 
nature  sense  takes  him  afield  in  spite  of  desk  or  shop,  or 
even  the  telling  about  his  “hobby,”  which  I  would 
drop  right  now  with  much  joy  to  essay  another  time  at 
the  spring  flowers  ! 

.  The  photographing  of  trees  is  con- 
Photographing  closely  with  outdoor  flower  work. 

Trees.  taken  up  to  great  advantage 

by  those  who  get  into  touch  with  the  dainty  blossoms  of 
the  field.  Indeed,  the  two  sections  intermingle,  for  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  to  photograph  grow  on 
trees,  and  to  get  them  in  the  natural  situation,  the  tree 
must  be  considered. 

Tree  photography  is  also  intertwined  with  landscape 
work,  though  with  this  difference,  that  while  in  the  latter 
the  tree  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  an  incidental  part 
of  the  composition,  in  the  former  it  is  the  main  object, 
and  to  be  pursued  with  landscape  accessories  only. 

.  There  is,  too,  much  to  be  gained  by  a 

U^orauve  study  of  tree  forms,  or  more  especially. 
Forms.  branch  forms,  in  connection  with 

their  decorative  vmue.  The  wide-awake  photographer 
who  once  realizes  the  beauty  and  individuality  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  their  leafless  condition,  when  every  twig  is 
traced  against  the  sky,  will  never  complain  that  winter 
shuts  off  his  work  and  pleasure.  Indeed,  many  careful 
workers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  winter  garb  of  the 
trees  is  far  more  interesting.  Many  valuable  suggestions 
concerning  “Decorative  Natural  Forms”  may  be  found 
in  the  articles  under  this  title,  by  Henry  Irving,  in  The 
Photo  grants  1899. 

There  are  many  charming  effects  within  reach  of  the 
enthusiast  who  shoulders  his  camera  on  a  snowy  winter’s 
day.  The  varied  play  of  the  light  on  the  trunks  and 
twigs,  as  one  looks  at  the  tree’s  form,  against,  or  quarter¬ 
ing  to  the  sun,  is  most  interesting,  especially  when  con¬ 
sidered  with  relation  to  the  sky  and  cloud  values. 
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Extreme  nicety  in  exposure  will  help  immensely  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  results. 

For  this  outdoor  tree  work  the  outfit  previously  recom¬ 
mended,  as  to  camera  and  tripod,  will  suffice.  The  wide- 
angle  lens,  too,  is  again  most  useful  ;  for  we  want  our 
mam  object,  the  tree  or  shrub  or  bush,  largest,  with  the 
landscape  dimimsliing  in  size  and  importance.  In  this 
rase,  then,  the  chief  objection  to  the  wide-angle  lens  for 
landscape  work  becomes  its  main  virtue. 

Isochromatic  plates  are  an  advantage,  because  in  the 
summer’s  work  we  have  many  shades  of  yellow  and 
green  to  deal  with.  A  ray-filter  will  help  very  strongly 
when  there  are  clouds  in  the  sky ;  and  usually  the  length¬ 
ened  exposure  will  be  no  detriment. 

In  summer  tree  photography  the  main 
Wind.  trouble  is  from  the  wind.  Leaves  are 
delicately  hung,  and  often  the  perspiring 
worker  on  the  ground,  waiting  in  impatience  for  the 
going  in  the  tree-tops”  to  cease,  wonders  where  the 
twigs  hnd  the  zephyrs  which  persistently  fan  them  while 
missing  his  dripping  forehead  !  It  is  a  question  of  wai*’- 
mg,  often  ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  almost 
always  a  settling  down,  a  lull,  after  a  sharp  blow  of 
a  momeirt  or  so.  Wait  on  this,  bulb  in  hand,  quick 
plate  ready and  you  may  get  the  fraction  of  second’s 
stillness  which  is  needed. 

The  question  of  exposure  is  totally 
Exposure.  dependent  upon  the  objects  and  the  light, 

.  ,  oI  course,  but  one  thing  may  be  noted! 

and  that  is,  that  deep  green  trees,  nearby,  take  two  to 
three  times  the  exposure  of  an  open  landscape  ;  and  they 
flu  1  rendered  upon  a  non-halation  or 

backed  ’  plate.  Another  thing,  previously  mentioned 
in  these  pages,  but  again  emphasized  now,  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  working  upon  heavy  foliage  masses  or  deep 
evergreen  trees  with  the  light  streaming  upon  the  main 
object.  No  length  of  exposure  will  compensate  for  the 
wrong'  direction,  and  the  negative  made  against  the  light 
With  a  great  pine  as  a  principal  point,  will  be  a  failure! 
Of  course,  must  not  by  this  be  understood  to  argue 
against  evening  views,  sunsets  and  the  like,  with  trees 
between  the  camera  and  the  light.  Such  views,  often 
delightful,  are  not  primarily  tree  pictures,  and  my  point 

In  photographing  for  tree  features,  however,  the  land¬ 
scape  need  not  be  neglected,  and  a  main  necessity  for  an 
agreeable  result  is  the  proper  balancing  of  the  composi¬ 
tion.  Often  an  apparently  irrelevant  object  will  be  just 
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the  thing  to  enforce  the  value  of  the  main  feature.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  photographic  work,  intelligent,  and 
not  arbitrary  or  didactic  art  training,  is  of  enormous 
value,  and  constant  study  of  the  conditions,  without  ex¬ 
posing  plates,  will  tend  toward  continuous  success  when 
exposures  are  made. 

Trees  in  blossom  are  delightful  to  look  at,  and  not  easy 
to  photograph.  The  apple  blossom  melts  so  easily  and 
indistinguishably  into  the  white  sky  !  Here  again  comes 
into  play  judgment  and  a  ray-filter,  clouds  and  the  right 
direction. 

Fruit  trees  in  fruit  are  almost  hopeless.  The  brilliant 
red  che^  is,  alas,  a  flat  black  photographically.  Sepa¬ 
rate  twigs  of  berry-bearing  fruits,  however,  are  often 
charmingly  photographed  in  the  studio,  with  decorative 
intent.  Occasionally  one  can  find  a  branch  of  a  fruiting 
tree  in  such  position  as  to  get  it  against  the  sky,  and  then 
a  good  thing  may  result. 

The  four  branches  of  our  subject,  treated  in  the  fore¬ 
going  pages,  are  intimately  interwoven,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  hints  presented  may  smooth  the  path  of 
some  nature-lovers  who  may  take  up  the  delightful  work. 

o  ,  .  Despite  the  attractiveness  of  flower 

r  and  tree  photographs  in  monochrome,  it 

the  Colors.  without  saying  that  the  capabilities 

of  photography  in  this  direction  would  be  enormously 
enhanced  if  the  colors,  as  well  as  the  form,  texture  and 
gradation  of  light  and  shade  could  be  reproduced  as  the 
eye  sees  them.  The  mere  tinting  of  monochrome  photo¬ 
graphs  will  never  satisfy  the  eye,  even  for  decorative 
purposes,  because  the  peculiar  delicacy,  richness  and 
translucency  of  flower  coloring  are  utterly  lost  in  the 
underlying  monochrome.  The  only  practically  available 
methods  of  photographic  reproduction  are  the  tri-chro- 
matic  processes,  and  of  these,  as  sufficiently  simple  for 
the  amateur,  the  Ives’  Kromskop  system,  now  being 
made  commercially  possible,  deserves  appreciative  men¬ 
tion.  The  tri-chromatic  printing  methods  on  paper  are 
far  too  complicated  and  costly  for  the  amateur  to  attempt 
their  practice,  nor  have  they  yet  proved  conspicuously 
successful  in  reproductions  from  nature.  The  Kromskop 
system  does  not  produce  color  prints,  it  being  necessary 
to  blend  the  color  elements  by  optical  means  ;  but  with 
this  limitation,  it  yields  results  which  seem  almost  mir¬ 
rored  reflections  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  represent  the  highest  achievement  in  photographic 
reproduction. 

The  Kromskop  system  is  too  new  to  the  American 
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public,  and  its  practice  has  been  too  limited  to  permit  of 
going  into  the  subject  here  as  fully  as  it  deserves.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  there  are  already  some  enthusiastic  Krom- 
skopists,  who  declare  that  monochromatic  photography 
has  quite  lost  its  charm  for  them  since  they  have  been 
able  to  reproduce  the  colors  of  their  flower  subjects 
together  with  their  forms  and  light  and  shade  effects. 

The  Joly  and  McDonough  color  reproduction  methods 
will  also  be  recalled  by  the  reader  as  possessing  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  photography  of  flowers  and  foliage. 


of  flowers  are  well  known  to  those  engaged  in  this  branch 
of  photography.  The  information  given  is  based  upon  his 
personal  experience,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
methods  employed  by  other  workers  in  this  specialty. 
The  pictures,  which  so  charmingly  illustrate  his  argu¬ 
ments,  have  been  chosen  from  many  examples  sent  by 
expert  workers,  and  their  willing  help  is  hereby  most 
cordially  acknowledged.  Mr.  G.  H.  Woolfall,  an  English 
specialist  in  tree  photography,  sent  with  the  two  illustra¬ 
tions  credited  to_  him,  an  interesting  account  of  his 
methods  of  working,  from  which  several  useful  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  embodied  in  the  last  few  pages.  As  this 
number  of  The  Photo-Miniature  is  the  only  work  on 
the  subject,  we  cannot  refer  the  student,  as  usual,  to  other 
sources  of  information. 
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NOTES 


Considering  the  increased  attention  given  by  amateurs 
of  late  years  to  the  photographic  possibilities  of  street- 
life  and  urban  scenes,  it  is  surprising  that,  as  yet,  no 
one  has  put  out  a  guide  to  this  interesting  branch  of 
photographic  work.  The  next  number  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature,  which  will  be  ready  within  a  fortnight,  will 
include  a  practical  handbook  on  “Street  Photography,” 
embodying  all  the  information  needed  for  successful 
work,  and  illustrated  with  some  capital  examples  of 
how  it  should  be  done.  The  information  it  gives  will 
be  equally  applicable  to  work  in  big  and  little  towns,  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  writer  of  the  monograph  going 
very  fully  into  his  subject.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  the 
number  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  The 
Photo-Miniature  series,  and  readers  will  do  well  to 
place  an  order  with  their  dealers  as  early  as  possible. 

The  reprints  of  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4  and  6  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  are  selling  almost  as  quickly  as  when  they 
appeared  in  their  first  editions.  The  second  edition  of 
No.  7  is  expected  from  the  printers  in  a  few  days.  A 
list  of  all  the_  numbers  of  The  Photo-Miniature  thus 
far  published  is  invariably  given  on  the  page  facing  inside 
front  cover  in  each  issue. 


The  June  number  of  The  Photo- Beacon  is  received, 
with  56  engravings  from  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the  late 
Chicago  Salon,  and  a  ‘  ‘  breezy  ’  ’  review  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
F.  Dundas  Todd.  This  is,  in  every  way,  the  best  issue 
of  The  Photo-Beacon  Mr.  Todd  has  published,  and  pic¬ 
ture  lovers  should  make  sure  of  a  copy  before  the  edition 
is  exhausted.  {The  Photo- Beacon  Co..,  Tribune  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Ten  cents.) 

Talking  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  F.  M.  Frobisher,  an 
expert  New  York  amateur,  we  learned  that  Mr.  Fro¬ 
bisher,  after  testing  all  the  newer  developers,  has  gone 
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back  to  pyro  as  the  developer  par  excellence  for  cartridsfe 
hlms.  The  examples  we  saw  confirmed  Mr.  Frobishers 
decision  in  the  matter.  His  negatives  were  of  beautiful 
printing  color  and  quality,  free  from  gra3mess  and  veiling 
and  unusually  sparkling  for  hand-camera  exposures  made 
under  varying  conditions.  His  developer  is  made  up  as 
follows  :  y  Water,  12  ounces  ;  sodium  sulphite,  3  ounces 
(u  dry,  1%  ounces);  ammonium  bromide,  20  grains; 
citric  acid,  60  grains  ;  sulphuric  acid,  i  ounce ;  pyro  i 
ounce.  II.  Water,  12  ounces;  sodium  carbonate,'  4 
ounces  (if  “dry,”  i  ounce,  4  drams,  48  grains).  For  use 
with  normal  exposure,  take  i  dram  each  of  I  and  II,  and 
add  2  ounces  of  water.  Mr.  Frobisher  avers  that  this 
developer  will  stain  neither  fingers  nor  plate,  and  keeps 
well.  We  have  not  tried  it,  but  the  formula  looks  like 
3,  good  one,  and  the  amount  of  “preservatives”  included 
should  ensure  both  clearness  and  keeping  quality. 

There  are  at  least  two  awkward  blunders  in  The 
Photo-Miniature  No.  ii  :  Developers  and  Develop- 
which  readers  should  correct  on  the  margins  of 
their  copies,  as  follows :  In  the  Lovell  pyro-metol  for¬ 
mula  given  on  page  555,  add  X  ounce  of  metol  to  No.  i 
solution.  In  the  Imperial  Standard  formula,  given  on 
page  556,  add  45  grains  of  metol  to  No.  i  solution.  How 
such  unspeakable  blunders  could  occur  under  the  eye  of 
so  careful  an  editor  as  The  Photo-Miniature  retains,  is 
one  of  those  things  which  he  himself  cannot  understand, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  explain !  Mr.  Henry  Wenzel  also 
writes  to  point  out  that  in  the  instructions  concerning  the 
use  of  his  orto-metol  formula,  given  on  page  557,  that  in 
cases  of  under-exposure  diluted  developer  is  advanta¬ 
geous,  and  not  the  z^wdiluted  solution  as  there  mentioned, 
which  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  depends  upon  the 
quality  desired  in  the  negative. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  New  England 
Photographers’  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Boston, 
September  12  to  14,  inclusive.  Demonstrations  in  light¬ 
ing  and  posing  according  to  modern  methods  are  among 
the  features  already  arranged,  and  great  efforts  are  mak¬ 
ing  to  ensure  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting. 

The  May  number  of  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin 
contains  two  papers  worthy  of  preservation  for  reference. 


. . . . . 

I  THE  BEST  UNIVERSAL  LENS  IS  I 

I  THE  GOERZ  I 


DOUBLE 

ANASTIGMAT 


I  Equally  useful  for  indoor  and  out-  I 
I  door  work,  having  great  covering  = 
I  power,  superb  definition,  and  the  I 
I  highest  practical  speed  for  instantane-  I 
=  ous  photography.  Used  by  expert  I 
I  amateur  and  professional  photogra-  \ 
I  phers  in  all  branches  of  the  art.  I 


=  Every  Qoerz  Double  Anastigmat  can  be  used  in  three  ways  :  = 

§  As  a  lens  of  universal  purpose  (instantaneous  = 
s  views,  portraits,  groups,  landscapes,  archi-  I 

z  tecture,  etc.).  i 

i  The  back  lens  only  for  taking  objects  at  a  i 
=  long  distance  double  the  size  the  whole  lens  I 

i  would  give.  I 

=  As  a  high-elass,  quiek-working  wide  angle  i 
z  for  a  size  the  diagonal  of  which  is  double  | 

1  as  long  as  the  focus  of  the  lens.  - 

2  Catalogue  on  Application  z 

1  C.  P.  GOERZ  I 

i  52  Union  Square,  New  York  | 
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“Some  Developers  Compared:  Experiments  and  Re¬ 
sults,’’  illustrated  by  F.  C.  Lambert,  and  “The  Washing 
of  Negatives,’’  by  J.  Gaedicke. 

The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Camera  Club  is  busy  with  the 
gum-bichromate  method.  Mr.  Percy  Sugden  recently 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  process  before  the  members 
of  the  club,  and  his  display  of  its  comparative  simplicity 
has  awakened  much  enthusiasm  in  its  practice.  There  is 
so  much  that  is  peculiar  about  the  gum-bichromate  print 
that  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
results  of  Mr.  Sugden’ s  work  in  Savannah  may  not  prove 
fatal.  The  Savannah  club  is  a  thriving  little  institution, 
and  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Ben.  J.  Apple, 
promises  to  be  of  great  usefulness  in  the  photographic 
life  of  its  city. 

The  last  number  of  Photography  received  gives  the 
subjoined  method  of  making  a  portrait  by  lamplight, 
such  as  the  one  given  opposite  page  381  in  The  Photo- 
Miniature  No.  8:  Photography  at  Home.  The  method  is 
due  to  Mr.  Ainsley,  whose  work  has  had  much  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  subject  was  a  gentleman,  seated  at  a  table,  pen 
jn  hand,  apparently  reading  a  letter.  By  his  side  was 
a  standard  lamp  with  a  cardboard  shade,  white  inside, 
and  green  out,  of  the  usual  conical  shape.  The  lamp 
was  alight,  although  its  flame  could  not  be  directly  seen 
on  account  of  the  shade.  Two  lengths  of  magnesium 
ribbon,  each  of  four  inches,  were  also  suspended  under¬ 
neath  the  shade.  Everything  being  got  ready,  and  the 
lens  uncapped,  the  magnesium  ribbon  was  ignited.  A 
properly  exposed  picture  resulted,  the  room  truthfully 
shown  in  the  gloom  which  it  would  present  when  lit  by 
one  shaded  lamp  only,  and  the  face  and  figure  very  clearly 
illuminated  from  the  lamp,  and  not,  as  is  so  often  seen, 
from  some  very  obviously  extraneous  source.  We  would 
suggest  this  class  of  work  as  one  in  which  there  still 
remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done  which  shall  present 
features  of  novelty,  such  as  most  landscape  and  figure 
work  is  now  without.  The  same  issue  of  Photography 
(May  17)  also  contains  an  attractively  illustrated  article 
on  ‘  ‘  Flower  Photography,  ’  ’  by  Mrs.  Caleb  Keene. 

That  photographers  have  no  right  to  use  the  negatives 
of  their  sitters,  or  exhibit  prints  therefrom  without  the 


An  Improvement  for  any  Camera 

The  average  double  lens  is  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to 
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sitter  s  consent,  has  again  been  decided  at  the  West¬ 
minister  (London)  County  Court.  It  is,  of  course,  indis¬ 
putable  that  the  negative  made  by  a  photographer  is  his 
property  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  may 
use  the  negative  as  he  desires,  if  it  oe  a  portrait  of 
another  person,  without  the  individual’s  permission. 

Readers  who  are  planning  a  trip  to  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion  may  find  the  following  notes  useful.  They  are 
extracted  from  a  paper  on  “  Photography  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,”  by  Mons.  Mareschal,  in  the  Photo- Gazette.  As 
already  published,  hand-cameras,  i.  e. ,  any  camera  which 
can  be  manipulated  in  the  hands,  regardless  of  its  size, 
may  be  used  in  and  about  the  exposition  at  any  time 
without  charge.  Stand-cameras  are  admitted  only  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  25  francs,  the  permit  being  obtained 
from  the  Administration  Department.  (Quai  d’Orsay, 
near  the  Point  d’Alma.)  This  permits  the  bearer  to 
photograph  until  i  p.  M. 

Those  who  use  a  camera  without  a  stand  are  free  to 
work  from  morning  to  night.  These  will  do  well  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  a  hand-camera  provided  with  a 
rising  front  and  a  lens  embracing  a  tolerably  wide  angle, 
for  many  of  the  monuments,  etc. ,  in  the  exhibition  are  so 
placed  that  the  photographer  must  take  them,  if  at  all,  at 
comparatively  short  range.  La  Rue  des  Nations,  which 
presents  some  of  the  most  interesting  features,  runs  al¬ 
most  exactly  from  east  to  west.  It  will  therefore  get  the 
sun  in  the  morning  and  evening;  but,  as  it  is  almost 
straight  and  planted  with  large  trees,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  make  instantaneous  views  in  it.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  will  find  things  better  arranged  for  him  in  the 
palaces  on  the  north  side,  the  main  fagades  of  which 
point  towards  the  Seine.  The  whole  of  them  can  thus 
be  taken  in  the  morning  from  the  Pont  des  Invalides,  a 
lens  of  long  focus  being  advisedly  employed.  More  de¬ 
tailed  views  will  also  be  obtainable  early  in  the  morning. 
Le  Palais  de  la  Belgique,  which  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
and,  which  represents  the  H6tel-de-ville  d’Audernarde, 
can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  good  rise  of  front.  Le 
Palais  de  la  Hongne  is  likewise  of  great  interest,  but  only 
part  of  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  single  exposure,  as  other 
buildings  intercept  the  view.  Those  who  dislike  rising 
early  in  the  morning  can  obtain  a  good  view  of  these 
palaces  from  the  Pont  de  I’Alma  close  on  sunset,  but  they 
should  not  attempt  le  Palais  Belgique,  the  main  fagade  of 
which  will  then  be  illuminated  from  behind.  All  the 
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right  bank  of  the  Seine,  being  due  south,  will  be  easy  to 
photograph.  The  parts  to  be  specially  noted  are  Old 
Paris  and  the  Palais  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.  On  the  Espla¬ 
nades  des  Invalides,  the  principal  artery  of  which  runs 
almost  exactly  from  north  to  south,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
get  a  lighting  other  than  one  which  gives  one  side  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  other  shadow.  If  the  best  time  is  to  be 
taken  advantage  of— about  noon— turn  the  back  on  the 
Dome  des  Invalides,  and  secure  a  diffused  lighting 
rather  than  sunshine.  Behind  the  principal  galleries  of 
the  Esplanade  will  be  found  many  interesting  features  : 
to  the  east,  les  Mas  Provencal,  la  Maison  Bretonne,  etc. ; 
to  the  west  the  various  foreign  buildings  will  be  found  to 
present  difficulties  in  photographing. 

Le  Pont  Alexandre  can  be  taken  from  various  points 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  front  of  the  bridge, 
on  the  side  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  can  be  taken  at  any 
time.  The  statues  and  decorative  work  make  it  a  most 
interesting  subject ;  to  include  these,  the  camera  should 
be  placed  on  one  side  of  one  of  the  footways.  The  two 
palaces  on  the  Champs  Elysdes  stand  behind  it.  The 
larger  is  well  lighted  up  to  midday,  the  smaller  all  the 
afternoon. 

The  position  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  southeast  and 
northwest;  good  lighting  can  therefore  be  obtained  at 
almost  any  time,  but  in  sunshine  the  waterworks  in  the 
background  do  not  come  out  well ;  for  these  diffused 
light  should  be  chosen. 

Le  Trocaddro  will  be  fully  lighted  most  of  the  day,  and 
by  taking  one’s  stand  in  thfe  central  roadway  the  different 
construction  of  the  two  sides  can  be  obtained.  Russia 
stands  out  prominently,  and  behind  it,  by  the  left  wing  of 
the  Palace,  is  China,  where,  with  a  wide-angle  lens,  an 
excellent  view  is  obtained. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  almost  all  the  buildings  at  the 
exposition  are  largely  composed  of  “staff”  or  plaster, 
backed  or  nonhalation  plates  will  be  advantageous.  A 
few  orthochromatic  plates  will  also  be  found  useful,  as,  in 
some  cases,  the  interiors  fairly  glow  with  color. 

wn. 

According  to  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the 
English  photographic  societies  could  only  exist  with  diffi¬ 
culty  were  they  deprived  of  the  help  and  interest  they 
derive  from  lantern  exhibitions,  and  demonstrations  of 
trade  novelties  given  by  manufacturers.  This  may 
account  for  the  moribund  condition  of  so  many  of  our 
American  societies,  for  here  the  lantern  is  by  no  means 
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as  popular  a  society  feature  as  in  England,  nor  have 
Amencan  manufacturers  yet  appreciated  the  society 
meetings  as  a  valuable  means  of  publicity  for  their  goods. 

The  Luxia  platinum  papers,  just  introduced  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  print-out  and  development  varieties,  are  said  to 
‘  ‘  possess  remarkable  keeping  qualities,  and  require  no 
more  care  than  silver  papers,  being  packed  and  stored  in 
the  same  way,  the  use  of  calcium  tubes,  etc.,  being 
unnecessary.” 

The  one  man  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  rooms  during  May  presented  a  collection  of 
architectural  and  interior  photographs  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Evans.  The  exhibition  now  open  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  photographs  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson. 

The  United  States  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  says 
Nature,  has  decided  to  award  the  Barnard  medal  to 
Professor  Rontgen  for  his  discovery  of  the  X-rays.  This 
medal  is  awarded  every  few  years  for  noteworthy  dis¬ 
coveries  in  physical  and  astronomical  science. 

“Touchstone,”  whose  fortnightly  philosophy  gives  a 
touch  of  lightness  now  and  again  to  the  somewhat 
pedantic  pages  of  the  English  Amateur  Photographer, 
discourses  in  a  recent  issue  upon  “Reputations.”  We 
extract : 

You  will  appreciate  that  the  reputation  of  many  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  on  mystery.  Now,  as  every  cook 
and  chemist  will  tell  you,  this  is  a  most  important  in¬ 
gredient  in  almost  every  concoction,  and  reputations  are 
generally  concoctions.  It  gives  excitement  to  the  new 
developer,  and  piquancy  to  the  humble  sausage,  and  it 
will  go  a  long  way  to  do  everything  but  wash  clothes.  I 
know  a  man — a  great  man — at  least,  he  knows  me  some¬ 
times  when  he’s  particularly  affable — and  he  has  a  great 
reputation.  The  other  day  someone  said  to  someone 
else,  who  knows  most  things,  and  a  bit  more,  “Who  is 
So-and  so?”  (the  man  with  the  reputation).  “What 
does  he  do?  Where  does  he  live,  and  who’s  his  tailor?” 
“My  dear  boy,”  was  the  answer,  “don’t  ask — don’t 
want  to  know — his  mystery  is  his  charm.  If  it  were 
known  who  he  was  and  when  he  was  married,  and  that 
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he  went  to  the  city  every  morning,  and  lived  in  Peckham, 
all  his  delightful  attraction  would  be  gone.”  So  you  see 
if  you,  metaphorically  speaking,  mark  a  burnt  cork 
moustache  on  your  face,  and  button  your  coat  at  the 
back,  people  will  wonder  what  it  means,  and  you’ll  prob¬ 
ably  very  soon  have  a  reputation — or  get  run  in. 

There  are  heaps  of  men  nowadays  that  are  making 
reputations.  Mr.  J.  T.  Keiley,  in  the  New  York  Camera 
Notes,  has  been  piling  up  bricks,  and  shying  some  as  well, 
but  to  some  of  us  it  seems  as  though  his  reputation 
would  have  a  better  chance  if  he  stuck  to  writing,  and 
didn’t  show  his  works.  Now,  that  discretion  is  most 
marked  in  some  men.  They  write  ten  or  twelve  pages  of 
criticism  every  October,  and  tell  us  all  our  sins  of  omis¬ 
sion  and  commission,  and  send  copies  free  gratis  to  all 
our  friends,  and  publish  little  line  drawings  of  what  we’ve 
done,  and  where  we’ve  erred,  and  we  look  upon  them  as 
heaven-sent  critics,  and  their  reputation  goes  up  to  90°  in 
the  shade,  and  no  shade  available.  And  there  it  stands, 
because  they  don’t  run  any  risks  by  showing  us  how  to 
do  it,  and  how  they  do  it  in  their  own  work.  When  you 
are  backing  “Precept”  to  win  it’s  a  great  mistake  to  run 
“Example”  in  the  same  race,  for  it  might  just  manage 
to  give  its  stable-companion  away,  and  then  the  crowd 
would  shout ! 

^  Mr.  Basil  Williams,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London 
Camera  Club  a  few  weeks  ago,  gave  many  interesting 
notes  upon  photography  in  Persia.  During  the  trip  Mr. 
Williams  succeeded,  among  other  things,  in  obtaining 
several  pictures  of  harem  life,  a  feat  which  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  a  practical  impossibility  on  account  of 
the  Jealousy  with  which  the  Easterners  guard  their  home 
life. 

Here  is  a  plate-backing  mixture  which  will  do  all  that 
the  more  complicated  caramel  mixtures  will  do,  and 
which  is  much  easier  to  prepare.  Dissolve  a  4-ounce 
stick  of  licorice  in  8  ounces  of  water  with  the  aid  of  gen¬ 
tle  heat.  Wheri  dissolved,  rub  into  the  mixture  i  ounce 
of  burnt  sienna  in  powder,  using  the  back  of  a  spoon  for 
this  purpose.  When  cold,  bottle  for  use. 

<♦91. 

A  new  Zeiss  anastigmat,  named  the  Unar,  is  announced. 
It  is  a  non-symmetrical  objective,  each  combination  Iseing 
composed  of  two  single  lenses,  uncemented.  According 
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to  the  specifications  published,  the  new  lens  may  be 
regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  Zeiss  Planar.  It  works 
at  f/4.5  as  full  aperture,  and  is  lower  in  price  than  the 
Planar. 

According  to  all  accounts  received,  the  recent  solar 
eclipse  occurred  under  photographically  perfect  condi¬ 
tions,  and  we  may  look  for  many  interesting  records 
when  the  astronomers  have  had  time  to  develop  their 
plates.  Mr.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  London,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  British  Astronomical  Society’s  party  to  Wades- 
boro,  N.  C.,  was  successful  in.  his  attempt  to  record  the 
eclipse  with  his  kinematograph,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  interesting  things  will  be  learned  of  the  results  he 
secured. 

“  Five  hundred  negatives  in  five  days  ”  is  the  record  of 
the  Telia  hand-camera  m  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  Dunmore, 
an  English  photographer.  If  only  Mr.  Dunmore  would 
give  us  a  bill  of  particulars,  what  an  experience  would 
be  laid  bare ;  how  many  good  negatives ;  how  many 
failures,  etc. 

Under  the  title  Lloyd's  Photographic  Encyclopedia, 
1900,  Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  issued  a 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  their  photographic  special 
ties,  which  is,  in  many  ways,  an  excellent  reference  book 
of  photography.  In  its  almost  400  pages  are  described 
and  illustrated  all  the  requisites  and  conveniences  used  in 
modern  photography,  and  together  with  this  information 
are  included  several  useful  papers  on  photographic  prac¬ 
tice,  and  a  capital  guide  to  photography  from  the  amateur 
standpoint.  Among  the  ’papers  mentioned  is  one  on 
“The  Renaissance  of  Artistic  Photography  in  America,’’ 
by  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  and  another  on  ‘  ‘  Flash-light  Pho¬ 
tography,”  by  F.  Dundas  Todd.  Dr.  John  Nicol  writes 
upon  “The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Hand-camera;”  H. 
Snowden  Ward  and  George  E.  Brown  deal  with  ‘  ‘  Instan¬ 
taneous  Photography  ”  in  a  more  than  usually  interesting 
paper  well  illustrated.  The  book  is  one  which  offers  a 
remarkable  amount  of  information  in  a  ye^  attractive 
way,  and  the  price  (twenty  cents)  puts  it  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  commenting 
upon  the  ridiculous  figures  of  men  and  women  forming 
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the  illustrations  in  journals  devoted  to  fashions,  asks  : 
“  Why  do  not  our  fashion  papers  use  photographs  from 
life  to  display  the  attractiveness  of  this  or  that  new  style 
of  dress  ?”  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  this  has  been  the 
custom  for  some  years  in  our  American  fashion  journals, 
which,  indeed,  rarely  use  other  than  direct  photographs 
from  life.  The  advantages  of  the  American  method  are 
strikingly  apparent  upon  a  comparison  of  European  and 
American  journals  of  this  class. 

Voigtlaender  &  Son,  the  well-known  lens  makers  of 
Brunswick,  have  just  introduced  a  new  portrait  lens 
which  works  at  f/2.3.  It  is  further  said  that  the  new 
objective  is  mounted  in  a  new  alloy  of  magnesium  and 
aluminum,  called  magnalium,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Lud¬ 
wig  Mach. 

Phosphate  of  silver  collodion  emulsion  papers  are 
being  discussed  in  several  of  our  contemporaries.  The 
subject  seems  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  pub¬ 
lished  accoupt  of  the  process  of  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Brooklyn, 
described  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Photographic  Times. 
A  number  of  prints  by  Dr.  Meyer,  on  paper  and  fabrics, 
was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Instituteat 
New  York  in  1898.  In  the  May  number  of  Photograph- 
ische  Correspondenz,  Professor  Valenta  describes  his  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  process,  and  traces  its  evolution  back 
to  1839,  when  Fife  first  mentioned  his  attempts  to  prepare 
a  photographic  printing  paper  with  phosphate  of  silver. 
Properly  prepared,  Valenta  says  that  phosphate  papers 
print  fairly  quickly,  may  be  developed,  after  brief  expo¬ 
sure,  with  pyrocatechin  or  hydroquinone,  and  yield  prints 
similar  to  our  familiar  silver-chloride  papers. 

Pyrogallol  (“pyro”)  has  been  placed  on  the  English 
market  in  a  solid  form,  fine  white  crystals,  under  the 
name  Pyraxe.  An  ounce  of  Pyraxe  occupies  a  one- 
ounce  bottle,  whereas  in  the  old  flocculent  form  an  ounce 
of  pyro  usually  requires  a  bottle  or  tin  of  six  or  eight 
ounces  capacity. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  L.  and  P.  Association,  Mr. 
R.  P.  Drage,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  gave  some  of  his 
experiences  with  films  in  hot  climates,  such  as  one  had  to 
go  through  in  a  tour  round  the  world.  He  found  that  in 
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such  cases  the  latent  image  was  practically  falling  off 
from  the  moment  after  exposure.  Films  that  would  keep 
a  long  time  before  exposure  soon  began  to  deteriorate  in 
the  sense  that  the  light  effects  did  not  last,  although  he 
had  found  that,  given  a  sufficiently  long  time  after  expo¬ 
sure,  the  film  could  be  again  exposed  without  much  fear 
of  the  former  image  asserting  itself.  The  emulsion,  it 
would  thus  appear,  was  still  good,  but  its  power  to  retain 
the  latent  image  was  very  slight.  Under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  he  should  certainly  develop  films  within  a  short 
time  of  their  exposure. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  reminded  the  members  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  cut  films  and  rollable  films.  The  former 
were  coated  on  celluloid  sliced  from  a  block,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  coated  on  glass.  Much  trouble  arose  from  imperfect 
washing  of  the  pyroxyline.  Some  time  back  he  went 
through  a  smokeless-powder  factory.  •  Smokeless  powder 
was  made  from  sawdust,  which,  after  being  nitrated,  takes 
a  fortnight  to  wash,  and  during  that  time  it  is  washed 
continuously  with  hot  water  and  cold  water  again  and 
again.  The  whole  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  merest  trace  of  acid,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  after-processes.  He  was  quite  sure  that  no  user 
of  pyroxyline  for  photographic  film  purposes  went  to  this 
trouble— it  was  too  expensive— and  the  chief  trouble  with 
cut  films  was  due  to  the  presence  of  this  acid  and  the 
decomposition  it  set  up.  Absorbent  cotton  used  for 
making  the  pyroxyline  consisted  really  of  a  series  of 
minute  tubes,  and  the  amount  of  washing  required  to 
clear  these  of  the  acid  was  immense.  In  the  rollable 
film,  where,  of  course,  the  same  state  of  things  might 
originally  exist,  the  solvents  used  tend  themselves  to 
remove  by  decomposition  that  which,  left  in  the  other 
film  causes  its  early  deterioration. 

Watkin’s  Exposure  Meter  has  been  issued  in  a  new  and 
improved  form,  considerably  reduced  in  size  and  w'eight, 
and  more  convenient  to  handle.  Wynne’s  Meter  has  also 
been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  locket,  and  the  scales  are 
arranged  around  the  periphery  of  the  instrument.  These 
improvements  will  doubtless  tend  to  the  greater  popular¬ 
ity  of  these  aids  to  correct  exposure.  The  American 
agents  for  both  meters  are  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony 
&  Co.,  of  New  York. 

The  Photographic  Times  of  New  York  shows  consid¬ 
erable  improvement  month  by  month  under  its  new  edi- 
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tor,  Mr.  J.  C.  Abel.  The  last  number  received  contains 
an  appreciation  of  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Keiley,  and  his  work  is 
shown  in  several  excellent  reproductions  in  photogravure 
and  half-tone.  The  ‘  ‘  Monthly  Digest,  ’  ’  giving  extracts 
from  articles  and  papers  of  current  interest  in  other  jour¬ 
nals,  is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Times,  and  the  original 
contributions  cover  a  useful  variety  of  subjects. 

The  Photo  Clipper  is  a  new  monthly  magazine,  edited 
by  Felix  Raymer  and  published  at  Effingham,  Ill.,  at  |i 
per  year.  Mr.  Raymer  has  made  his  name  a  household 
word  among  American  professional  photographers  by  his 
practical  articles  on  posing,  lighting,  etc.,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  his  little  journal  will  receive  the  welcome  it  de¬ 
serves.  The  numbers  thus  far  published  offer  much  care¬ 
fully  selected  information,  original  and  ‘  ‘  extracted.  ’  ’ 

An  excellent  ray-filter  at  a  reasonable  price  is  the  Ideal, 
introduced  by  Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago.  It  is  light  in 
construction,  may  be  fitted  to  several  lenses,  and  the 
tinted  glass  is  so  chosen  as  to  yield  good  results  with  the 
average  subject.  The  glasses  are  optically  worked,  and 
cemented  together  like  an  achromatic  lens.  For  any 
subject  containing  color,  such  as  flowers,  clouds,  etc.,  the 
Ideal  will  be  found  to  be  a  practical  help. 

In  the  last  number  of  Camera  Notes,  “A.  Smiler’s” 
satirical  papers  concerning  “The  Keeley  Cure”  and 
“The  Transcendentalists ’’-—which  have  recently  given 
amusement  to  those  interested  in  the  renaissance  of  pic¬ 
torial  photography  in  America— are  reprinted.  At  the 
end  of  the  reprint  the  editors  of  Camera  Notes  impute 
the  authorship  of  the  papers  to  Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd, 
of  The  Photo-Beacon,  with  a  second  guess  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Harrison  Cummings,  of  The  Photo- Era.  To  those  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  identity  of  “A.  Smiler,’’  these  guesses  are 
absurdly  stupid,  and  we  look  with  interest  to  their  re¬ 
pudiation  by  the  two  innocents  impeached. 

According  to  Dame  Rumor,  the  editorial  broadside 
touching  “The  American  School”  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Photo-Era,  was  not  written  by  the  editor  of  that 
journal,  but  by  some  one  “on  the  outside.”  And  rumor 
further  whispers  to  the  breeze  that  tho  broadside,  as  pub- 
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lished,  has  been  considerably  blue-pencilled,  so  that  the 
strong  points  were  eliminated  and  only  the  wishy-washy 
portions  permitted  to  pass.  This  is  deplorable.  But  we 
are  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  Keiley  has  a  rod  in  pickle 
for  the  Smiler  family,  and  to  mix  the  metaphor,  will  let 
loose  his  thunder  in  the  annuals. 


Instruction  in  Photography.  By  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney. 
Tenth  edition.  502  pp. ,  with  many  illustrations.  Cloth, 
5x7x1)^  in.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

For  those  photographers  who  want  to  know  the  reasons 
of  things  rather  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  practice,  Abney’s  Instruction  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  photographic  text-book  in  the  language.  Its 
however,  lies  not  only  in  its  thoroughness  and  reliability, 
but  also  in  the  fulness  with  which  the  various  processes 
of  photography  are  treated.  The  new  edition  embraces 
all  the  latest  researches  in  optics,  chemistry  and  photo¬ 
mechanical  work,  while  the  chapters  devoted  to  emulsion- 
making  and  manipulation  have  been  revised  to  harmonize 
with  the  theories  and  practice  of  today.  The  illuprations 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in  previous  editions  and 
add  largely  to  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  practical  manual 
for  the  student. 

An  interesting  article  upon  ‘  ‘  Artistic  Photography  in 
Portraiture,”  by  Maud  Burnside,  appears  in  the  June 
number  of  Brush  and  Pcnctt  (Chicago).  It  is  ihustoted 
w’ith  several  examples  of  pictorial  portraiture  by  Lliza- 
beth  Flint  Wade  and  Rose  Clark. 


The  Photo-Beacon  Company,  Chicago,  has  published 
a  Souvenir  of  the  Chicago  Photographic  Salon,  1900, 
eiving  one  print  from  each  exhibitor’s  work  at  the  Salon 
(except  in  three  instances)  in  the  form  of  half-tone  en¬ 
gravings  carefully  printed  on  coated  paper  and  enclosed 
in  a  tasteful  cover.  As  the  first  complete  record  of  wlia 
is  admitted  to  have  been  the  most  representative  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  American  photography  held  thus  far,  \}a\%  Souvenu 
should  find  a  place  in  the  sanctum  of  every  worker  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  progress  of  pictorial  photography.  ine 
price,  we  believe,  is  50  cents. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Himes,  writing  to  the  News  concerning 
the  keeping  qualities  of  dry  plates,  says  :  In  the  spring 


THORNTON-PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 

These  splendid  shutters  are 
fully  described  in  a  special 
catalogue,  which  you  can  get 
at  your  dealers  or  of  us.  They 
are  unequaled  for  general  or 
particular  use.  The  Time  and 
Iristantaneous,  Standard  or  Be¬ 
hind  Lens  pattern  are  best  for 
general  purposes  —  giving  ex¬ 
posure  from  hours  to  part 
of  a  second.  Strong  and  simple;  will  not  get  out 
of  order  easily;  do  not  jar  the  lens,  and  illumi¬ 
nate  the  whole  plate  uniformly —  not  one  part 
more  than  another. 

The  Focal  Plane 
Shutter  for  extreme¬ 
ly  high  speed  to 
TbW  P^rt  of  a  sec¬ 
ond)  is  the  simplest, 
surest  shutter  made 
for  this  purpose.  It 
is  with  this  shut¬ 
ter  that  the  best 
pictures  of  ath¬ 
letic  contests, 
races,  hunting  scenes,  etc.,  are  made. 

We  can  fit  the  new  Time  Exposure  Valve  to 
old  Thornton. Pickard  Shutters:  this  valve  will 
automatically  make  exposures  ranging  from 
3  seconds  to  -gJg-  of  a  second.  Price,  $2. 

Send  20c.  for  our  1900  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co. 

Sole  American  Agents 
323  325  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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of  1884  several  gross  of  4  x  5  dry  plates  were  sent  me 
by  different  makers.  The  plates  in  excess  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  for  which  they  were  furnished  were 
stored  away,  in  the  wooden  cases  in  which  they  had 
been  received,  in  a  dry  room  on  the  first  floor  of  a 
building.  After  five  or  six  years  they  were  drawn  upon 
from  time  to  time  to  test  their  working  qualities.  The 
last  test  was  made  in  1898.  They  have  always  afforded 
clear,  vigorous  negatives,  not  appreciably  different  in 
any  respect  from  those  first  given.  As  to  their  rapidity 
or  sensitiveness,  there  are  not  precise  data  for  com- 
parision ;  but  there  is,  at  least,  no  very  rnanifest  differ¬ 
ence  if  any,  from  that  of  fifteen  years  before.  _  Iwo 
dozen  of  these  plates,  of  two  different  makers,  m  the 
original  packages,  have  been  recently  placed  in  posses¬ 
sion  each  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society  and 
of  the  photographic  section  of  the  Franklin  Institute_  of 
Philadelphia.  Their  report  upon  them  may  be  antici¬ 
pated  with  some  interest. 

Photography:  its  History.  Processes,  Apparatus  and 
Materials,  comprising  working  details  of  all  the  more 
important  methods.  By  A.  Brothers.  With  plates  by 
many  of  the  processes  described  and  many  illustrations 
in  the  text.  Second  edition,  revised,  367  pp.,  6^ 

X  1 in  ,  $6.  Philadelphia  :  j.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  second  edition  has  been  de¬ 
manded  of  this  standard  referetice  book,  which  we  have 
used  with  considerable  satisfaction  since  the  appearance 
of  the  first  edition  in  1891.  Mr.  Brothers  was  arnong  the 
pioneers  in  English  photography,  and  the  book  is  en¬ 
riched  by  his  practical  experience  with  many  ot  tne 
processes  he  describes.  A  portion  of  the  volume  is 
necessarily  occupied  by  historical  matter,  but  this  has  its 
uses  to  the  student,  and  the  need  of  some  authoritative 
guide  to  names,  dates  and  reliable  data  amply  justifies  the 
author  in  writing  the  work  from  this  standpoint. 

A  bargain  list  and  catalogue,  which  can  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  remarkable  both  in  its  completene^  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  illustration,  has  just  been  issi^d  by  Ralph  J. 
Golsen,  82  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  The  curious  can 
obtain  a  copy  by  writing  to  Mr.  Golsen  for  a  copy  of  List 
No.  13. 


Exposure 

Cartridges 


Now  and  then,  especially 
in  winter,  the  amateur 
wishes  to  make  from  two 
to  half  a  dozen  pictures, 
but  does  not  care  to  use  up  an  entire 
spool  of  a  dozen  exposures  before 
development.  To  provide  for  this 
we  have  now  prepared  to  furnish 
daylight  loading  cartridges  for  two  or 
for  six  exposures.  For  work  at  home, 
then,  as  well  as  for  one  s  outings,  the 
Kodak  becomes  more  convenient  than 
the  plate  camera.  No  dark  room 
except  for  development,  no  bother¬ 
some  plate-holders  or  dark  slides. 

Packages 
2  Cartridges 
6-Exposure  2  Exposures 
Cartridges,  each, 

_  each.  (4  exposures). 

2^x3^,  No.  1  Folding  Pocket  $  .20 
SVgxS'A  No.  2  Bulls-Eye,  etc.  ,30  $.25 

4x5,  No.  4  Bulls-Eye,  etc.  (4"  spool)  .45  .35 

5x4,  No.  4  Cartridge  Kodak  (5"  spool)  .45  ,35 

7x5,  No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak  (7"  spool)  .80  .60 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

sale  by  all  dealers  RocheStCf,  N,  Y, 
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VELOX 

An  after-supper-paper  for  the 
amateur.  Prints  in  a  few 
seconds  by  lamp  or  gaslight. 
Develops  in  a  few  more 
seconds  by  the  same  light. 
Requires 

NO  DARK  ROOM 

and  renders  beautifully  soft, 
platinum-like  effects. 

NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Nepera  Park, 


For  sale  by 


all  dealers. 


N.  Y. 
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The  perfection  and  uni¬ 
formity  for  which  Solio  is 
famous  were  only  made 
possible  by  the  purity  of 
the  raw  stock  upon  which 
it  is  coated. 

None  but  the  best  im¬ 
ported  stock  is  used  in  any 
of  our  papers. 

Manufacturers  of  photographic  papers  who  use  any 
but  imported  basic  stock  (Steinbach  or  Rives)  do  so  either 
to  save  cost  or  as  a  makeshift. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Prints,  on 


EASTMAN’S 
SEPIA  PAPER. 


give  beautiful  warm  brown  shad¬ 
ows  and  half-tones,  with  mellow, 
creamy  high  lights,  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  effective  when  made  from 
broad,  sketchy  negatives. 

AS  SIMPLE  AND  CHEAP 
AS  MAKING  BLUE  PRINTS. 


Directions. 


Eisttnan’s  Sepia  Paper  is  about  three  times  as  rapid  as  blue  paper. 
It  should  be  under  rather  than  over  printed  and  is  developed  by 
washing  in  plain  water.  After  two  or  three  changes  of  water  fix  5 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  hypo,  1  1-2  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 
and  afterwards  wash  thoroughly. 

Short  fixing  gives  red  tones ;  longer  fixing  produces  a  brown  tone. 


The  Price. 


3K  X  354, 

4x5, 

5x7, 

6  X  854. 

8  X  10, 


per  pkg.  2  dozen,  $  .  15 
••  “  2  “  20 


per  dozen,  .20 


.30 

.40 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Rochester,  N  Y. 
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PICTORIAL  EFFECTS 

and  pictures  true  to  nature 
are  what  every  photographer 
seeks  to  obtain.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  cannot 
always  be  obtained  with  the 
camera  and  dry  plate  alone, 
the  modification  of  the  light 
being  at  times  necessary. 

If  you  want  perfect  pictures,  cloud  effects, 
color  values  and  shadow  details, 

USE  THE  IDEAL  RAY  FILTER 

Made  in  all  sizes,  they  fit  any  lens  like  a  cap. 
Spectroscopically  tested,  made  of  optical  glass, 
cemented  like  a  lens.  CHEMICALLY,  OP¬ 
TICALLY  and  MECHANICALLY  PERFECT. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  and  don’t  accept  a 
substitute. 

PRICES 

No.  I.  Diatn  i  5-16  in. 

No.  3.  Diam  1 7-16  in. 

No.  4.  Diam.  in.  . 

No.  5.  Diam.  in.  . 

No.  6.  Diam.  2  in.  .  . 

The  G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.  write: 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  14,  i8g<). 
Messrs.  Burke  &■  James,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen — /  have  tested  the  Ray  Filter  which  you  made 
to  fit  my  Goeri  lens  for  outdoor  work  and  for  copying 
vases  and  blue  prints  and  found  it  to  be  all  you  repre¬ 
sented  to  me.  The  Isochromatic  Plate  and  the  Ray  Filter 
make  impossibilities  possible,  and  the  photographer  who  has 
used  this  combination  once  will  never  cease  to  use  it,  when¬ 
ever  occasion  requires,  as  long  as  he  handles  lens  and  camera. 
Its  remarkably  low  price  will,  no  doubt,  also  be  a  factor  to 
make  your  Ray  Filter  become  as  popular  as  the  Dry  Plate 
itself  in  its  day.  May  you  sell  thousands  of  them  ! 

Yours  truly,  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co. 

Per  R.  Bcnecke,  Supt. 

Manufactured  by 

BURKE  &  JAMES 
109-111  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago. 


$1  00 

No. 

7. 

Diam.  25^  in. 

•  75 

I  00 

No. 

8. 

Diam.  2%  in. 

.  2  00 

I  25 

No. 

9* 

Diam.  2%  in. 

.  2  25 

I  50 

No. 

10. 

Diam.  3  in.  . 

.  2  50 

I  50 
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A  tasteful  mount  helps  the  picture.  Use  > 

NEW  REMBRANDT 
PHOTO  MOUNTS 
WITH  INSERT 

For  clean,  permanent  prints,  use 

EAGLE  HYPO  SODA 

a  special  brand  ;  clear  as  crystal ;  absolutely  pure ; 

full  strength  ;  instantly  soluble. 

The  best  and  most  serviceable  background  in  the 
market  for  home  or  studio  use  is  our 

REMBRANDT  HEAD  GROUND 

Send  for  particulars  of  above  and  other 
new  specialties  just  received. 

GEORGE  MURPHY 

57  East  9th  Street,  New  York 


THE 

PLATINOTYPE 

more  than  any  other  paper  brings  better 
prices  to  the  Professional  and  greater 
pleasure  to  the  Amateur.  There  is  no 
guessing  at  the  exposure.  A  dozen  pieces 
of  paper — a  dozen  good  prints. 

Everybody  send  for  our  illustrated  pamphlet 
Sample  package  of  the  paper,  by  mail,  25  cents. 

AA,  thin  smooth.  BB,  heavy  smooth.  GO,  heavy  rough. 
All  Dealers  handle  W  &  C  Platinotype  Papers 
Address 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 
1624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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HAMMER 

DRV  PLATES 


Absolutely  Uniform  and  Clean 
INCOMPARABLE 
for  the  STUDIO 
and  HAND  CAMERA 


NO  FRILLING 

IN  HOT  WEATHER 
Send  for 

HAMMER’S 
LITTLE  BOOK 
on  negative 
making 
Free 
to  all 


¥ 

hammer 

RETOUCHING 

VARNISH 

is  the  best  for 
fine  retouching 

HAMMER 

Eikonogen  and  Metol 
DEVELOPERS 

ready  for  use,  are  the  finest 
developers  on  the  market 

For  Silc  by  All  Dealers  at  Popular  Prices 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  I 

IM«— 


f  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co. 


A  R/l  A  "T  I?  I  I  D  Send  for  *'  I,ighton  the  Back- 
‘•RE*’'-  Central 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Pfll  VnUDniMC  is  the  latest  in  photo  papers,  and  a  snr- 
r  W  *  I  WflUwlfllZ  cess.  Gives  wonderful  ranjje  of  toce. 
from  rich  sepia  to  platinum.  No  skill  required  in  development, 
which  is  simple,  quick  and  cheap.  Sample  dozen  cabinets  wiih 
full  in.struciions  mailed  free  for  25  cents.  Circulars  and  one  print, 
5  cents. 

CAL,  CAMERA  CO.,  22  GEARY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Jusi  Published.  150  pp. 

With  26  Plates,  and  66  Diagrams 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Construction 
and  Uses  of  the  Telephotogtaphic  Lens 
for  amateurs,  professionals  and  others, 
with  a  full  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

By  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer 

Price  $4.00  ;  postfree  to  any  address 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  YorJt 


“TOLIDOL  TALKS.”  An  essay  upon 

the  scientific  development  of  dry  plates,  films, 
papers,  etc.,  with  chapters  on  SENSITOL,  TON- 
FIXOL,  TONPLATINOL  and  other  photo-chemical 
processes.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  2-cent  stamp. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  NEW 

CLAW  PLATE  HANDLE  for  devel¬ 
oping,  fixing  and  washing  negatives  without  wet¬ 
ting  the  fingers.  Send  for  illustrated  price-list. 

KRUXO 

IS  IN  THE  TRUST  WITH  70,000,000  American 
citizens.  But  it  is  independent  and  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  combine  to  force  it  on  dealers  and 
the  public.  KRUXO  stands  on  its  merits.  It  has 
few  equals  and  no  superiors  as  a  developing  paper. 
Beautiful  rich,  velvety  tones — simplicity  exemplified. 
Send  25c.  for  sample  package,  including  developer. 
{Kilhorn  Paper  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Mfrs.) 

HALLER  KEMPER  CO.,  Trade  Agents 

CHICAGO,  36-37  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORK,  150  Sth  Ave. 


ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 


The  World’s  Standard 

The  new  “  Planar,”  the  most 
rapid  lens  made.  Adapted  for 
Portrait,  Outdoor  work  and  all 
Copying  Processes.' 

The  Zeiss  Convertible 
Series  VIP  F.  6.3 


Catalogue  and  Price  List  free  upon  request 

THE  ORIGINAL  ZEISS  LENSES  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ONLY  FROM 


Opiidao 


DW  Iijorler  il  Si  iieat  for  tie  UieiSlate 


Minneapolis.  604  Nicollet  Ave. 
St.  Paul,  360  St.  Peter  Street. 
ParU.  3  Rue  Scribe. 


Two  SK,res  {  East  33d  Street 


5  West  42d  Street 

NEW  YORK 
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NATURE’S  REFLEX  I  IT  SEEMS  ALMOST  A  MIRACLE  1 

Kromskop  Color  Photography 

NOW  READY: 

KROMSKOP  CAMERAS,  KROMSKOPS— 
Stereo,  Junior  and  Miniature.  LANTERN 
KROMSKOPS,  KROMOGRAMS,  also  color 
screens  fororthochromatic  photography, for  three- 
color  printing  methods  and  other  specialties. 
Highest  Awards,  Special  Gold  Medals,  etc. 

Enthusiastic  Endorsement  Everywhere. 
Send  stamp  for  Booklet. 

IVES  KROMSKOP  CO.,  Inc. 

1324  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


After  “The  Photo-Miniature,” 

the  most  interesting 
book  in  the  world 

(for  the  photographic  worker)  is  our 

PHOTO  -  BOOK  LIST 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  regnest 


Tennant  and  Ward,  289  Fourth  Ayenue,  New  York 


I  Many  experts  say  that  the 

I  FORBES 

I  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATE 

I  IS  unsurpassed  for  rendering  the  more 
I  delicate  color  effects  of  flowers,  foliage, 
!  paintings,  etc.  A  trial  will  convince 
I  you  of  its  superiority. 

4  Write  us  for  price-list  and  particulars 
I  FORBES  DRY  PLATE  WORKS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
I  Established  and  in  continnons  operation  since  1883. 
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GOOD  TOOLS  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  Photo- 
Engraver  as  to  every  one  else.  The  Royle  machines  are 
indispensable  to  modern  engraving  plants.  They  have  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  successful  tools. 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS  Paterson,  N.J. 


50"/.!  60"/.!!  70"/.!!! 

SPRING  CLEARING  SALE 

Here’s  a  chance  to  secure  a 

CAMERA 

LENS 

BURNISHER 

BACKGROUND,  &c. 

Send  me  a  2-cent  stamp  for  Latest  Lists 

C.  H.  LOEBER 
12  East  17th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone,  1546— 18th 


SUCCESSFUL  AMATEURS  USE 

BROWN’S  EXPOSURE  DISK 


IT  TELLS  THE  CORRECT  EXPOSURE 


At  any  hour;  on  any  day:  for  any  subject,  on  any 
plate :  and  more  quickly  than  any  other  device  In  use. 
It  will  save  you  money. 

CHESTER  M.  BROWN,  N. Trail  St.,  Jackson, Mich 

For  Bnie  by  all  Doalers  In  Photo  Supplies, 
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A  FEW  GOOD  BOOKS 


THE  PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  series  of  chapters  on  the  after  treatment  of  the  negative- 
intensification,  reduction,  etc.  By  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert 
135  pp.,  illus.,  cloth,  SO  cents. 

THE  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS 

A  practical  handbook,  with  facsimile  prints  before  and 
after  development.  By  W.  J.  Warren.  50  cents. 

PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING 

Written  from  the  pictorial  standpoint ;  illustrated.  By  A. 
Horsley  Hinton.  Cloth,  92  pp.,  50  cents. 

PHOTO- AQUATINT  or  The  Com -Bichromate 
Process.  The  authoritative  manual  on  this  subject.  By 
Maskell  and  Demachy.  55  PP-.  SO  cents. 

THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 

A  later  manual  than  the  above.  Written  by  a  practical 
worker.  Ulus,  by  W.  J.  Warren.  Cloth,  SO  cents. 

CARBON  PRINTING 

By  E.  J.  Wall.  Fifth  edition,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Ozo- 
type  Process.  Carbon  frontispiece.  50  cents. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Practical  information,  plainly  written.  Second  edition. 
By  Chas.  F.  Townsend.  158  pp.,  SO  cents. 

PRACTICAL  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  best  book  on  picture  making  by  photography.  Very 
fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  In  two  parts, 
cloth  bound.  Per  volume,  SO  cents. 

THE  BARNET  BOOK 

A  collection  of  selected  papers  by  well-known  men.  Capt. 
Abney,  Chapman  Jones,  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Harold  Baker, 
A.  Horsley  Hinton,  J.  A.  Hodges,  Andrew  Pringle,  F.  C. 
Lambert,  etc.  287  pp.,  cloth,  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  REFERENCE  BOOK 

Of  Photography.  By  F.  Dundas  Todd.  In  two  parts. 
Very  full  of  useful  information,  boiled  down  for  ready 
reference.  Per  part,  50  cents. 

Smd  for  our  Compute  Book  List 


TENNANT  2nd  WARD 

289  FOURTH  AVENUE  :  NEW  YORK 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  now  ready  a  new  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  to  be  known  as  the 
LOVELL  COLOR  -  DIFFERENTIA¬ 
TING  PLATE,  giving  a  true  record  of 
views  and  objects  having  different  col¬ 
ors.  A  trial  will  show  the  advantages 
of  these  plates  in  everyday  work,  as 
well  as  for  all  special  subjects. 

We  are  also  ready  to  supply  our 
ordinary  and  orthochromatic  plates 
BACKED  for  non-halation  effects,  pho¬ 
tographing  interiors,  trees  against  the 
sky,  etc.  A  sample  box  of  LOVELL 
C.-D.  or  ordinary  plates,  backed  or  un¬ 
backed,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents  in 
stamps.  Mention  this  magazine. 

LOVELL  DRY  PLATE  MFC.  CO. 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO,  Cable  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  621  Broadway. 

J.  Horace  McKarlano  Co..  Priktcrs,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  the  beginning,  amateur  photography  was  by  no 
means  the  simple  art  with  which  we  of  today  are  more 
or  less  familiar.  Truth  to  tell,  it  was  a  somewhat  tire¬ 
some  sport  at  best,  and  its  following  called  for  many 
virtues,  such  as  quiet  patience  and  indomitable  per¬ 
severance,  which  are  now  quite  out  of  fashion  save 
among  fishermen  and  simple  souls.  When  our  photo¬ 
graphic  forefathers  determined  upon  a  day  outdoors 
with  the  camera,  they  exercised  themselves  much  as  we 
do  when  we  set  out  in  pursuit  of  big  game.  Weather 
probabilities  were  consulted,  apparatus  overhauled, 
packed  and  repacked  ;  at  break  of  day  a  move  was 
made  to  a  secluded  spot  in  the  country  ;  a  deserted  mill, 
or  rustic  bridge  over  some  babbling  brook,  was  care¬ 
fully  chosen  as  a  subject  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
exposures  were  made  with  as  much  deliberation  as  is 
given  now-a-days  to  the  making  of  one’s  will. 

The  hand-camera,  the  modem  lens,  and  the  rapid 
plate  or  roller  film  have  changed  all  that.  We  are  very 
much  advanced.  Mechanical  difficulties  have  been 
cleared  away,  processes  simplified  down  to  the  smallest 
detail,  and  the  field  of  practicable  subjects  has  been 
extended  from  the  deserted  mill  to  the  very  eclipse  of 
that  giant  orb  on  whose  beneficence  all  photography 
depends.  With  this  evolution  of  the  process  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  evolution  of  the  point  of  view. 
The  amateur  of  today  begins  with  the  exaggerated  idea 
that  with  a  camera  all  things  are  possible.  Blissful 
ignorance  !  After  the  first  few  attempts,  he  awakens  to 
the  fact  that,  apart  from  the  perfection  of  the  process,  the 
average  man  has  his  limitations.  Later,  he  reaches  the 
wise  conclusion  that  in  photography,  as  in  other  things, 
specialized  knowledge  and  experience  are  necessary  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  expectation  and  realization ; 
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and  here  he  touches  elbows  with  the  amateur  of  half  a 
century  ago. 

Especially  are  these  things  made  plain  when  the 
amateur  essays  to  record,  what  to  him  is  far  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  deserted  mills  or  rustic  bridges,  i.  e., 
the  everyday  life  of  the  streets  of  his  city,  or  of  foreign 
cities  when  traveling  abroad.  The  desire  to  perpetuate 
these  things  naturally  comes  with,  if  it  does  not  precede, 
the  possession  of  a  camera  ;  and  the  growing  tendency  m 
modern  photography  to  depict  the  humor  and  pathos  of 
life,  as  we  see  it  in  our  city  streets,  rather  than  the 
beautiful  in  nature  remote  from  man,  is  one  of  its 
happiest  phases.  _  .  . 

But  street  photography  has  its  peculiar  difficulties  as 
well  as  its  peculiar  pleasures,  and  oftentimes  the  lack  of 
knowledge  on  just  a  few  points  will  spoil  for  perrnanent 
enjoyment  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  delightful 
memento  of  this  or  that  scene  or  incident.  To  set  forth 
these  difficulties  and  how  to  remedy  them-— to  gather 
into  one  place  the  things  a  man  should  know  before  he 
takes  up  street  photography  as  a  hobby — is  the  plain 
purpose  of  this  little  book.  It  should  be  read,  therefore, 
as  supplementary  to  those  earlier  numbers  of  The 
Photo-Miniature  w'hich  deal  with //izwrf- Camera  Work 
and  Photography  Outdoors. 

Foremost  among  the  attractions  of 
Picture  street  photography  is  the  fact  that  we 
Material.  travel,  or  wait  for  rare 

opportunity,  to  find  our  picture  material.  It  is  right  at 
our  doors,  in  our  own  town,  if  we  know  how,  and 
when,  and  where  to  find  it.  And  the  man  with  a  cheap 
box-camera,  possessing  wisdom  with  it,  has  as  _  many 
chances  of  pleasure  as  those  who  are  blessed  (? )  with  the 
more  expensive  instruments. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  understand  what  we 
seek  before  attempting  street  photography,  whether 
pictorial  treatment  of  locality,  or  a  record  of  scene  or 
incident  which  may  possess  sentiment  or  merely  human 
interest,  according  to  our  mood  at  the  time.  The  first, 
of  which  we  have  an  admirable  example  in  Dovaston’s 
“St.  Paul’s,”  is  for  the  few  who  can  take  up  the  work 
from  the  higher  pictorial  standpoint:  for  those  who 
know  the  meaning  of  art  as  well  as  of  technique.  The 
second  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  make  theni- 
selves  reasonably  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  their 
subjects.  To  this  class  belong  some  of  the  best  street 
pictures  I  have  seen,  such  as  Stieglitz’s  Wet  Day  on 
die  Boulevard,”  Mrs.  Ward’s  “Leather  Lane,  London, 
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Beeby’s  “Wet,  Fogg}'  Day  in  New  York,’’  and  Sutcliffe’s 
“Street  Music.’’  Note  that  these  have  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  in  them  to  indicate  whether  they  are  bits  of 
Moscow,  San  Francisco,  London,  Paris  or  New  York. 
But  it  is  evident  in  all  that  their  makers  were  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  localities  in  which  they  worked,  and 
gave  no  little  thought  to  composition,  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions,  light,  weather,  etc. 

Here  we  get  two  profitable  hints  which  may  serv'e  as 
an  introduction  to  all  street  photography  :  first,  that  in 
the  pictorial  treatment  of  typical  features  of  town  life  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  locality  is  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and,  second,  that  for  street  pictures  representing 
sentiment,  incident  or  character,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
strive  to  represent  locality.  In  these  pages  we  will  look 
at  both  classes  of  work  from  the  practical  side,  and  leave 
the  pictorial  worker  to  evolve  from  the  sure  foundation 
of  good  technique  and  sound  principles.  This  is  the 
logical  treatment  for  any  branch  of  photography,  for  if 
we  have  made  sure  of  technical  ability,  and  cultivated 
our  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  or  interesting  in  life, 
we  will  surely  adopt  in  our  work  that  particular  method 
of  expression  best  adapted  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Let  us  first  take  up  the  choice  of  appa- 

Apparatus.  ratus  for  street  photography.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  superority  of  the  hand- 
camera  over  the  tripod-camera  for  this  sort  of  work.  For 
street  views  at  night,  of  course,  a  tripod  is  essential,  but 
for  ordinary  work  in  the  streets  the  advantages  of  the 
hand-camera  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place  the  photog¬ 
rapher  must  work  as  unobtrusively  as  is  possible.  With 
a  stand-camera  this  is  out  of  the  question.  The  man 
with  the  little  box-camera  can  stand  at  a  street  corner, 
and  snap  away  to  his  heart’s  content  with  scarcely  more 
than  a  passing  glance  from  passers-by.  The  world  has 
grown  accustomed  to  the  hand-camera,  and  this  fact  must 
be  utilized  to  its  fullest  advantage.  More  than  this,  if  we 
are  to  secure  records  of  life  and  incident  free  from  that 
consciousness  which  betrays  the  fact  that  the  actors  in 
the  scene  were  aware  of  the  camera,  we  must  work 
quickly,  and  this  is  a  detail  in  which  the  hand-camera  is 
altogether  superior  to  the  clumsy  camera  on  a  tripod. 
By  practicing  the  various  movements  essential  to  the 
“finding”  of  the  scene  upon  the  plate,  focusing  and  ex¬ 
posure,  we  can  quickly  reach  the  proficiency  and  speed 
of  movement  required  to  secure  a  record  which  gives  us 
the  complete  illusion  of  life.  The  choice  and  use  of  hand- 
cameras  being  fully  dealt  with  in  The  Photo-Mini ature 
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No.  3 :  Hand-Camera  Work,  this  branch  of  our  subject 
will  be  referred  to  here  only  in  a  general  way. 

In  choosing  a  camera  for  street  work, 
The  Camera,  the  reader  will,  of  course,  be  guided  by. 

his  individual  inclination,  or  the  purpose 
he  has  in  view.  First,  in  point  of  convenience,  but 
generally  lacking  in  speed  of  lens  and  shutter,  comes  the 
simple  box  or  “fixed  focus’’  camera.  Here  the  lens  is 
permanently  fixed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  plate  or 
film  that  all  objects  beyond  a  certain  number  of  feet  away 
are  in  focus.  A  slightly  higher  grade  camera  of  the  same 
general  type  has  an  adjustable  focus,  which  is  often  a 
convenience  when  moving  objects  are  in  question.  The 
magazine  feature  or  roller  film  attachment  offers  obvious 
advantages,  or  a  good  plate-changing  attachment  is  al¬ 
most  equally  useful.  Folding  cameras  are  not  as  con¬ 
venient  in  manipulation  as  the  simpler  “fixed  focus’’ 
variety,  but  they  may  be  used  with  success  by  those  who 
have  learnt  to  handle  them  skilfully,  and  are  usually  fitted 
with  a  better  (more  efficient)  lens  and  shutter  than  the 
box-camera.  The  twin-lens  or  reflex  camera  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  most  desirable  forrn  of  all,  although 
necessarily  expensive  as  far  as  first  cost  is  concerned. 

In  the  endeavor  to  produce  a  camera  for  general  work, 
which  will  do  many  things  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  our  manufacturers  have  so  far  failed  to  give  us 
a  hand-camera  specially  designed  for  street  photography. 
The  requirements  of  such  a  camera  would  be  exceedingly 
simple.  It  could  consist  of  nothing  more  than  the  usual 
square  box  with  a  rapid  lens  and  rising  front,  together 
with  a  fair  choice  of  shutter-speeds.  The  “  fixed’’  focus 
lens  would  be  u  positive  advantage  to  most  users  of  this 
class  of  instrument ;  and  one  with  a  working  aperture  of 
//8  would  be  fast  enough  for  most  work,  especially  if  it 
could  be  used  with  a  shutter-speed  of  of  a  second  or 
over  Fortunately  we  have  one  cheap  camera  on  the 
market,  the  Bull's  Eye  Special,  No.  2,  with  such  a  lens, 
and  that  its  more  general  use  would  be  entirely  practi¬ 
cable  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  its  present  form  it  sells 
at  a  low  price,  while  others  with  a  single  lens  working  at 
//16  or  smaller  may  be  had  at  a  still  lower  cost,  such  as 
the  No.  2,  Bull's  Eye.  The  writer  has  used  a  camera  of 
the  class  referred  to  for  street  work,  and  has  found  that  it 
fulfils  all  ordinary  requirements  as  to  sufficiency  of  ex¬ 
posure.  A  rising  front,  with  adjustable  finder,  is  all  that 
it  needs  to  make  it  a  thoroughly  practical  instrument,  and 
such  additions  could  no  doubt  be  made  at  comparativffiy 
small  additional  expense,  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the 
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simple  box  form  of  camera  to  the  falling-front  hand- 
camera  now  in  general  use,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always 
ready  for  use  and  is  so  much  less  obtrusive. 

I  have  just  referred  to  the  necessity 
The  Lens,  for  a  lens  with  a  working  aperature  of 
y/8,  usually  marked  in  American-made 
cameras,  No.  4.  A  very  little  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  exposure  will  show  the  necessity  for  a  lens  of  at 
least  this  rapidity.  In  the  case  of  the  box-camera  with 
fi.xed  focus  lens,  with  which  most  attempts  at  street 
photo^aphy  are  made,  and  to  which  in  this  and  other 
fields  is  traceable  most  of  the  ill  repute  of  photography, 
the  largest  lens  stop  or  diaphragm  is  //16,  and  the  only 
shutter-speed  about  of  a  second.  Now  let  us  see 
where  this  leads  us.  An  average  landscape  in  summer, 
where  there  are  no  buildings  to  obstruct  the  light,  and 
with  no  deep  shadows  in  the  foreground,  will  require  at 
least  ^  of  a  second  for  a  proper  exposure  with  a  rapid 
plate  and  y/i6  stop.  With  deep  shadows  or  dark  objects 
in  the  foreground,  it  will  require  from  iV  to  i  of  a  second. 
The  shadow  side  of  a  city  street  with  sun  shining  brightly 
and  persons  in  the  foreground  will  require  at  least  i  of  a 
second  with  the  y/i6  stop.  On  cloudy  or  rainy  days  the 
exposure  will  run  up  to  ^  or  even  i  second  with  that 
stop.  Now  the  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  the  man 
with  his  of  a  second  shutter-speed  and  /1 16  lens  is 
going  to  give  from  one-half  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
correct  exposure  for  nearly  everything  that  he  under¬ 
takes,  at  least  in  street  scenes.  The  wonder  is  that  he 
ever  gets  anyhing  at  all  worth  showing  with  such  inade¬ 
quate  equipment ! 

If  we  are  to  make  exposures  in  of  a  second,  we 
must  have  a  lens  which  will  enable  sufficient  light  to 
pass  to  the  plate  in  that  length  of  time  to  properly  ex¬ 
pose  the  plate.  As  a  lens  working  with  the  y/8  (or 
No.  4)  stop  allows  just  four  times  as  much  light  to 
pass  through  it  in  a  given  time  as  one  working  at  y/i6,  it 
follows  that  our  exposure  of  -is  of  a  second  with  the 
latter  is  equivalent  to  about  i  of  a  second  with  the  former, 
while  a  picture  which  could  before  have  been  taken  with 
^  of  a  second  exposure  can  now  be  taken  with  of  a 
second  exposure,  if  our  shutter  provides  for  it.  On  the 
next  higher  grade  of  cameras  there  are  frequently  three 
shutter-speeds,  ‘  ‘  fast,  ”  “  medium  ’  ’  and  “  slo w.  ”  These 
are  rated  by  the  manufacturers  as  yio,  and  or  ^  of 
a.  second,  respectively.  Then  there  are  usually  three 
diaphragms  in  such  cameras,  having  apertures  approxi¬ 
mately  y/i6,  y/22,  and  y/32,  or  No.  16,  No.  32  and 
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No.  64,  respectively.  But  while  the  choice  of  the  three 
shutter-speeds  is  of  considerable  value,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  fact  that  the  largest  stop  requires  four 
times  the  exposure  of  the  //8  stop  above  referred  to 
is  a  serious  drawback.  ,  x  ^  j 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  I  referred 
Exposure  cameras  having  a  shutter-speed  of  h 

Shutters.  ^  second.  Many  photographers  seem 
to  have  the  idea  that  any  shutter-speed  higher  than  this 
would  be  out  of  the  question  in  photographing  moving 
objects.  Much,  of  course,  will  depend  largely  upon 
how  fast  the  objects  are  moying  ;  but  there  are  very  few 
street  scenes  worth  the  taking  which  cannot  be  taken 
with  a  shutter-speed  as  slow  as  of  a  second.  I  have 
found  this  speed  altogether  practicable  both  in  regard 
to  the  motion  of  objects  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  to 
motion  on  the  part  of  the  operator  as  well.  By  a  little 
practice  in  holding  the  camera  and  making  the  exposure, 
it  will  be  found  that  an  exposure  of  i  of  a  second  can  be 
made  in  the  hand  without  the  camera  moving  m  the 
slightest  degree,  and  where  a  lamp-post,  wall,  or  other 
support  is  available  against  which  to  steady  the  box 
a  time  exposure  of  one  second  can  be  safely  made. 

But  taking  a  shutter-speed  of  -i\-  of  a  second_  as  a 
safe  basis,  and  assuming  the  use  of  a  lens  working  at 
//8,  or  No.  4,  let  us  see  what  effect  this  will  have 
on  our  exposures  as  compared  with  those  given  before. 
An  open  landscape  requiring  of  a  second  with//i6 
stop  can  now  be  taken  with  the  _/^/8  stop  in  one- 
quarter  the  time,  or  of  a  second,  thus  enabling  us 
to  make  a  very  rapid  exposure  where  required.  An 
object  in  shadow  requiring  i  of  a  second  with  the //16 
stop  can  now  be  taken,  and  an  equivalent  exposure 
given,  in  2^  of  a  second ;  and  by  using  a  shutter-speed 
of  i  of  a  second,  and  the  //8  stop,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  get  the  same  exposure  as  v^e  would  have  gotten 
in  four-fifths  of  a  second  with  the  //16  stop.  In  other 
words,  the  lens  alone  enables  us  to  give  just  four 
times  the  exposure  that  we  could  give  before  with  the 
same  shutter-speed,  and  the  choice  of  shutter-speeds 
ranging  from  to  -y  of  a  second,  places  in  our  hands 
the  possibility  of  doing  any  class  of  work  which  we  will 
ordinarily  care  to  attempt,  not  only  in  summer  but  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  _  j  1,  ^ 

I  have  gone  into  this  question  of  the  lens  and  shutter  at 
length,  because  few  amateurs  who  buy  a  camera  seem  to 
know  what  they  are  going  to  require  of  it  after  they  get  it. 
To  such  I  can  safely  say  that  their  money  is  more  than 
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thrown  away  when  they  buy  a  camera  which  is  incapable 
of  meeting  the  ordinary  requirements  here  referred  to. 
AHanGno-  a  Asidc  froiH  the  single  achromatic  lens 
P  F  T  which  I  have  referred  to  as  being  attached 

to  the  cheaper  form  of  “fixed  focus”  cam¬ 
eras,  the  cost  of  a  rectilinear  lens  working  at /]8,  or  larger, 
is  a  very  considerable  item.  To  any  who  feel  that  the 
purchase  of  such  a  lens  would  not  be  justified  by  the 
amount  of  work  they  would  do  with  it,  I  w'ould  suggest 
the  plan  of  adapting  a  high-class  (rectilinear)  lens  from  a 
camera  in  use  for  other  purposes,  to  the  box  form  of 
camera.  This  can  be  done  quite  easily  whenever  the 
focal  length  of  the  rectilinear  lens  is  the  same  of  that  of 
the  single  achromatic  lens  supplied  with  the  box  ;  and 
even  where  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  focal  length,  by 
a  simple  change  in  the  focusing  scale,  and  blocking  out 
of  a  portion  of  the  view-glass  on  the  finder.  A  first-class 
instrument  for  street  work  may  thus  be  secured  with  very 
slight  additional  cost. 

Focal  Length  •  TS®  lens  employed 

of  Lens  photography  of  street  scenes  is  a 

■  point  about  which  there  is  much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  some  advocating  the  use  of  a  long-focus 
lens  and  others  one  of  medium  angle.  In  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  hand-cameras  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is 
about  equal  to  the  base  line  of  the  plate.  This,  when  the 
entire  plate  is  used,  results  in  too  violent  perspective  for 
ordinary  street  scenes.  The  only  remedy,  and  that  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  by  many  advanced  amateurs,  is  to  take  the 
picture  in  the  center  of  the  plate,  and  afterwards  ruth¬ 
lessly  trim  it  down  to  the  dimensions  first  had  in  mind. 
This  method  has  always  seemed  to  the  writer  better  than 
that  of  using  a  lens  of  very  long  focus,  as  it  enables  one 
to  get  many  pictures  not  obtainable  with  a  narrow-angle 
or  long-focus  lens.  But  for  the  most  pleasing  results  the 
worker  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  his  prints 
must  be  trimmed  down  to  comparatively  small  size.  By 
subsequently  enlarging  such  portions  of  a  negative  as  may 
be  required,  we  get,  in  an  effective  way,  the  scene  or  inci¬ 
dent  properly  forming  the  picture.  Many  of  the  best  pic¬ 
tures  we  see  at  the  exhibitions  are  the  outcome  of  this 
method.  The  use  of  a  wide-angle  lens  should,  of  course, 
be  confined  to  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

The  View-  ^  view-finder  in  street  work  is  abso- 
Finder  '  ^^^ely  essential,  whether  a  hand-  or  stand- 
camera  be  used,  as  the  secret  of  success 
is  in  getting  the  picture  at  just  the  right  moment.  With¬ 
out  a  finder  to  show  exactly  the  relative  positions  of 
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objects  in  the  field  of  view,  serious  mistakes  and  disap¬ 
pointments  are  apt  to  result.  The  reliability  of  the  view¬ 
finder  should  be  carefully  tested  before  we  put  our  faith 
in  it,  as  they  are  seldom  placed  on  cameras  with  much 
reference  to  the  lens  with  which  they  are  to  be  used.  If 
the  finder  shows  more  of  the  field  than  is  covered  by  the 
lens  on  the  plate  in  use,  little  strips  of  black  paper  (or 
court-plaster )  can  be  stuck  on  it  until  the  size  of  the  view 
is  properly  reduced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  finder 
shows  too  little  of  the  view,  it  should  be  changed  or  laid 
aside,  or  in  the  case  of  a  box-camera,  a  careful  mental 
note  made  of  exactly  how  far  it  falls  short.  If  the  camera 
has  a  rising  front,  a  line  should  be  scratched  on  the  view 
glass  of  the  finder,  corresponding  to  the  bottom  of  the 
view  on  the  plate  when  the  front  is  at  its  highest  point. 
The  proper  allowance  can  then  be  made  when  exposures 
are  made  with  the  front  raised.  The  more  brilliant  the 
view-finder,  the  more  satisfactory  it  will  be  found  to  be, 
and  if  the  one  on  the  camera  is  not  satisfactory,  the  small 
sum  required  to  purchase  one  of  higher  grade  will  be 
found  to  have  been  well  expended. 

A  good  circular  spirit-level  for  cameras 
Level  _  purchased  for  from  fifty  cents  up, 

and  Focusing  found  almost  a  necessity,  as 

Scale.  taking  street  scenes  containing  promi¬ 

nent  vertical  lines  it  is  essential  that  the  camera  be  held 
perfectly  level  at  the  moment  of  exposure. 

The  focusing  scale  must  be  carefully 
Focusing,  tested,  as  it  is  of  prime  importance  that 
the  worker  be  able  to  focus  quickly  and 
accurately.  Even  where  a  stand-camera  is  used  it  is  well 
to  attach  a  focusing  scale,  as  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  one  wishes  to  focus  anew  after  the  slide  of  the  plate- 
holder  is  withdrawn  and  all  is  ready  for  the  exposure. 

For  general  street  work  the  fastest 
Plates.  plates  must  be  used  in  order  to  enable 
the  worker  to  use  his  most  rapid  shutter- 
speeds  where  necessary  without  under-exposure.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  kodak  films  in  general  use  with  the  box  form 
of  camera  are  as  rapid  as  our  fastest  plates.  On  another 
page  is  given  a  table  showing  the  relative  speed  of  van- 
ous  brands  of  plates*  Of  course,  if  the  worker  confines 
himself  to  any  single  class  of  work  not  requiring  very 
rapid  exposures,  he  can  use  whatever  plate  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  use,  even  though  it  be  a  moderately  slow  one. 
Non-halation  plates  of  some  kind  are  to  be  preferred  ;  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  commercial  brands  are  somewhat 
slower  than  the  most  rapid  ordinary  plates. 
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To  get  the  advantages  belonging  to  non-halation  plates, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  the  greater  rapidity 
of  the  ordinary  plate,  backing  may  be  resorted  to.  Pre¬ 
pared  backing  for  the  purpose  can  be  obtained  on  the 
market,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  is  easily  applied  and 
quickly  removed.  A  good  formula  for  backing  was  given 
at  page  27  of  the  last  number  of  The  Photo-Miniature. 
To  those  who  object  to  backing  on  account  of  the  time  it 
takes  in  dr>dng,  I  would  suggest  that  sheets  of  black 
paper  cut  to  the  exact  size  of  the  plate  can  be  used  to 
prevent  the  moist  backing  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  inside  of  the  plate-holder.  With  films  no  backing  is 
necessary,  there  being  no  reflecting  surface  as  in  the  case 
of  glass  plates.  The  necessity  for  backing  will  be  the 
better  understood  when  I  say  that  it  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  a  portion  of  all  the  light  falling  on  the 
sensitive  surface  of  an  unbacked  plate  is  reflected  back 
to  the  under  side  of  the  sensitive  film,  thus  giving  a  dou¬ 
ble  exposure  throughout.  Where  the  light  is  weak,  as 
that  reflected  from  the  shadow  portions  of  the  view,  this 
reflected  light  has  no  material  effect,  but  where  it  is 
stronger,  as  that  reflected  from  the  high  lights,  it  is  con¬ 
siderable,  thus  increasing  the  exposure  in  the  higher 
lights  in  a  marked  degree.  In  other  words,  the  reflected 
light  results  in  a  double  exposure  in  just  those  portions  of 
the  plate  in  which  we  do  not  want  it.  There  are  other 
causes  of  halation  which  the  backing  does  not  remove, 
but  the  reflected  light  referred  to  is  the  chief  difficulty, 
and  is  usually  overcome  by  backing.  Now  the  backing, 
when  properly  prepared,  absorbs  a  great  part  of  this 
light  coming  through  the  plate,  thus  allowing  practically 
none  of  it  to  be  reflected  back  into  the  film  from  the  glass 
surface  of  the  plate.  From  the  uneven  nature  of  the 
lighting  of  street  scenes,  half  in  sunlight  and  half  in 
shadow,  it  follows  that  some  such  precaution  is  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  in  this  class  of  work. 

With  this  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  field  of  work 
and  the  necessary  tools,  we  can  now  address  ourselves 
to  the  difficulties  attending  practical  work  in  the  streets. 
These  difficulties  are  of  two  separate  and  distinct  classes. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  difficulty  of  giving  pictorial  value 
to  our  work  ;  and  then  we  have  to  face  the  very  practical 
difficulties  of  technique.  Let  us  take  them  up  in  the 
order  here  given.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  many  of  my 
readers  will  care  to  take  up  street-photography  purely 
from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  but  a  knowledge  of  pic¬ 
ture-making  will  always  add  a  desirable  quality  even  to 
the  simple  record  of  fact. 
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The  ordinary  city  street  is  not  a  thing 
The  Study  of  beauty,  as  we  generally  see  it,  although 
Good  Pictures,  changing  seasons  or  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  will  often  give  it  a  more  desirable  aspect  or  a  touch 
of  mystery.  The  appreciation  of  these  changes  and  their 
pictorial  effects  will  enable  us  to  make  pleasing  pictures 
even  from  the  commonplace  row  of  houses,  with  uncom¬ 
promisingly  monotonous  fronts,  hemmed  in  by  trees, 
telegraph  poles,  lamp-posts  and  the  like,  which  usuaUy 
make  up  the  average  city  street  here  and  abroad.  To 
get  this  faculty  of  appreciation,  nothing  is  rnore  useful 
than  the  study  of  what  others  have  done  in  picture-mak¬ 
ing  with  the  same  material.  Especially  by  the  study  of 
the  lines  in  the  best  examples  of  this  class  of  work  mav 
we  learn  something  of  their  make-up,  and  the  reason  of 
their  success.  Let  us  take  a  few  modern  street  pictures 
and  look  at  them  in  this  way,_  observing  particularly  the 
choice  of  point  of  view,  the  disposition  of  lines,  and  the 
location  of  the  point  of  chief  interest.  . 

The  picture  entitled  “Rain,”  by  H.  C.  Leat,  in  Photo¬ 
grams,  1899,  may  well  be  chosen  as  our  first  ex^ple. 
A  very  rough  line  sketch  of  it,  such  as  we  have  in  Fig.  i, 
will  serve  our  purpose,  though  I  would  like  the  reader 
to  see  the  engraved  reproduction  and  admire  it  for  those 
beauties  of  technique  which  it  possesses  so  abundaritly, 
and  which  are  wholly  lost  in  this  method  of  reproduction. 
Note  first  the  direction  of  the  principal  lines  and  the 
placing  of  the  figures.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the 
principal  lines,  except  those  of  the  tree  on  the  left,  con¬ 
verge  toward  the  figures  with  the  umbrellas.  This  does 
not  seem  a  premeditated  arrangement  altogether,  smce 
it  appears  to  be  wholly  natural,  yet  it  is  remarkably  effec¬ 
tive  in  drawing  our  attention  to  the  figures  and  allowing 
it  to  rest  there.  Study  the  composition  of  this  picture 
carefully,  noting  the  effect  of  the  foreground,  which  is  not 
a  complete  study  in  itself,  but  likewise  serves  to  draw  the 
eye  to  the  figures.  Now  glance  at  Fig.  2.  Here  I  have 
attempted  to  depict  the  scene  as  it  would  have  appeared 
taken  from  a  point  three  feet  from  the  picket  fence 
instead  of  twenty.  Note  how  the  eye  is  led  on  past  the 
figures,  and  out  beyond  the  distant  buildings.  1  he  loss 
of  pictorial  value,  so  distinctive  of  the  first,  even  as  a  line 
drawing,  but  so  utterly  lacking  in  the  second,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  due  to  the  second  method  of  handling  tlm_  prin¬ 
cipal  lines.  Now  were  we  to  take  this  picture  (rig.  1), 
and  deduce  from  it  a  general  rule  that  we  should  always 
run  our  principal  lines  toward  the  object  of  mam  interest, 
we  should  be  called  by  the  artists  arbitrary  or  dogmatic, 
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and  therefore  we  must  satisfy  our  craving  for  a  rule  in 
the  premises  by  looking  at  other  pictures  of  the  same 
class,  and  see  how  others  have  treated  these  same  lines. 
Let  us  glance  at  Fig.  3,  John  Beeby’s  “  Wet  Weather  in 
New  York,”  and  Fig.  4,  Harold  W.  Lane’s  “November 
Morning,  the  Embankment,  ’  ’  both  shorn  of  their  beauties 
of  technique  and  reduced  to  simple  line.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  same  method  of  handling  the  principal  lines, 
curbstones,  etc.,  which  we  thought  must  be  so  difficult 
to  handle  effectively,  is  common  to  all  three  of  the  pic¬ 
tures.  A  careful  study  of  other  good  street  pictures, 
which  can  be  found  from  time  to  time  in  the  annuals  and 
other  periodicals,  will  show  the  same  treatment,  and, 
therefore,  in  making  street  pictures,  we  may  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  following  these  general  lines. 

I  have  said,  in  speaking  of  Fig.  i,  that  the  effect  of  the 
use  there  made  of  the  converging  straight  lines  was  to 
allow  the  eye  to  rest  upon  the  figures.  _  The  danger  in 
carrying  a  principal  line  in  any  other  direction  than  to¬ 
ward  the  point  of  interest  is  that  it  unconsciously  leads 
our  eye  away  from  the  point,  and  this  is  invariably  to  be 
avoided.  Therefore,  if  we  cannot  make  a  line  help  our 
picture  we  must  at  least  see  that  it  does  not  mar  it. 

This  practice  of  reducing  pictures  to  lines  is  com¬ 
mended  to  the  beginner  in  pictorial  work  as  offering  an 
easy  and  effectual  mode  of  studying  composition.  By 
applying  it  to  our  own  pictures  we  often  see  their  defects 
for  the  first  time,  and  wherein  others  have  succeeded 
where  we  have  failed. 

But  there  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned 

Simplicity,  from  the  study  of  these  rough  sketches, 
and  that  is  the  value  of  simplicity.  This 
is  the  keynote  of  success  in  street  photography.  Too 
often  we  see  the  amateur  trying  to  take  everything  on  a 
street  in  the  effort,  to  get  a  good  street  photograph.  Mr. 
Stieglitz,  whose  hand-camera  pictures  are  well  known, 
has  accomplished  this  well  in  his  “Wet  Day  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard,”  which  can  be  seen  in  Sunlight  and  Shadow, 
and  possibly  elsewhere.  But  a  reference  to  that  picture 
will  show  the  beginner  conclusively  that  he  had  better  not 
attempt  the  feat  until  he  learns  vastly  more  than  he  knows 
now  of  both  composition  and  technique.  That  picture 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  quality  which  artists  speak 
of  as  unity,  without  a  full  understanding  of  which  such 
pictures  had  better  never  be  attempted. 

But  reverting  to  the  line  drawings.  Figs,  i  to  4,  note  how 
thoroughly  simple  in  composition  they  all  are.  In  Fig.  i, 
we  have  the  two  figures  with  umbrellas  as  the  sole  ob- 
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jects  of  interest,  and  they  form  practically  one  object,  a 
group.  In  Fig.  3,  we  have  the  driver  and  cart ;  aside 
from  that  nothing  but  straight  lines.  In  Fig.  4,  we  have 
nothing  but  the  horse  and  vehicle  and  straight  lines  again. 
Without  the  figures  the  pictures  would  have  been  of  little 
value.  With  a  conglomeration  of  figures  and  objects  of 
interest  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other, 
with  no  connecting  and  common  sentiment  between 
them,  we  should  have  simply  distraction,  which  is  fatal 
to  pleasure  either  in  making  or  looking  at  pictures. 
Simplicity^  and  concentration  are  two  rules  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  street  photography.  Now  let  us  glance  at 
the  meaning  of  composition  and  its  application  in  mak¬ 
ing  street  pictures  : 

Composition  in  its  art  sense  really  means 
Composition,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  which  is 
composed,  and,  in  photography,  practi¬ 
cally  covers  selection  and  arrangement.  But  as  we  cannot 
change  the  lines  or  grades  of  streets,  the  location  of  build¬ 
ings,  or  the  position  of  passing  people,  by  composition  of 
line  we  photographers  mean  entirely  the  choice  of  a  point 
of  view.  We  must  choose  our  point  of  view  so  that  the 
lines  of  the  streets  will  run  in  the  most  pleasing  manner. 
And  so  with  the  buildings  ;  as  we  cannot  change  their 
location  we  must  ourselves  move  about  until  we  find  the 
point  from  wFich  they  will  look  best  in  relation  to  or 
cornpose  with  the  other  elements  of  the  picture  ;  and 
again,  with  passing  people  and  vehicles,  we  must  wait 
until_  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  bear  the  most  pleasing 
relations  to  other  objects  of  the  view. 

Now,  an  artist  in  painting  a  picture  has  before  him  at 
the_  start  but  the  bare  canvas,  and  on  it  he  places  the 
various  objects  and  lines  which  go  to  make  up  his  picture. 
If  he  wants  a  figure  in  a  particular  place  he  puts  it  there, 
and  so  he  goes  on  with  every  other  feature  of  the  picture, 
carefully  studying  each  little  point  and  each  little  relation 
of  line,  light,  shade,  etc.  But  we  photographers  do  not 
work  in_  that  way.  The  picture  is  before  us.  It  is  for  us 
to  take  it  or  not  to  take  it.  We  have  not  had  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  training  in  art  schools,  or  a  life-long  association 
with  art  to  help  us  in  choosing  the  most  pleasing  aspect 
or  point  of  view,  and  many  of  us  have  given  but  little,  if 
any,  thought  to  the  study  of  works  of  art  or  the  principles 
underlying  them.  For  these  last  we  must  look  to  the 
work  of  those  who  have  studied  them,  and  seeing  the 
principles  or  rules  they  have  apparently  followed,  try  to 
follow  them  ourselves.  An  artist  will  tell  you  that  there 
are  no  rules  of  art,  in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  but  if  you  ask 
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him  to  criticize  one  of  your  pictures  for  you  he  will  point 
out  at  least  half  a  dozen  rules  which  you  have  broken. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  profitable  to  formu¬ 
late  or  suggest  a  few  general  principles  which  should 
govern  us  in  the  selection  of  the  point  of  view  in  taking 
street  pictures  with  life  or  without. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  never  take 
Point  of  View,  a  picture  right  up  the  middle  of  the  street. 

The  reason  for  this  rule  is  that  the  various 
straight  lines  of  the  view  cut  the  picture  space  into  trian¬ 
gles  of  regular  proportions.  The  eye  loves  variety,  and 
if  we  are  to  have  triangles  in  our  picture,  we  must  try  to 
make  them  of  unequal  shapes  and  dimensions. 

.  Again,  we  must  have  some  one  main 

Point  object  of  interest  in  our  picture, — some- 
ot  Interest,  which  a  person  viewing  our  pic¬ 

ture  can  look,  and  feel  that  we  were  looking  at  it  when 
we  took  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  have 
only  one  object,  but  that  all  the  other  objects  in  the 
view  should  be  subordinate  to  the  main  point  of  interest. 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  resting  place  for  the  eye. 
The  painter  or  etcher  does  this  in  many  ways  :  by  line,  by 
light  and  by  color  ;  but  we  are  usually,  in  street  work  at 
least,  confined  to  the  first  method.  The  method  of  con¬ 
centrating  interest  in  one  object  by  line  merely  was  shown 
in  Fig.  I,  and  we  would  do  well  to  follow  that  method 
wherever  possible.  But  where  it  is  not  possible  or  desir¬ 
able  to  have  strong  lines  run  to  the  point  of  interest,  we 
must  trust  to  the  character  of  the  object  to  arrest  attention 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  see  that  there  are  no  strong 
lines  leading  the  eye  away  from  it.  Thus  in  Fi^.  2  we 
saw  that  the  lines  of  the  avenue  behind  the  figures  led  the 
eye  on  past  the  building  in  the  distance.  More  frequently 
it  will  happen  that  these  distracting  lines  will  come  in  the 
foreground  of  our  picture.  In  such  a  case  we  must  simply 
change  our  point  of  view  or  go  without  the  picture.  It  is 
better  to  have  no  picture  than  a  bad  one. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  is  a 
Vertical  Lines,  tree,  telegraph  post,  or  other  strong  ver¬ 
tical  line  right  within  the  field  of  view  as 
we  would  wish  to  have  it.  The  rule  in  regard  to  lines  of 
this  character  is  that  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
bisect  the  picture,  that  is,  by  running  from  top  to_  bottom. 
Nor  should  they  be  so  close  to  the  side  of  the  picture  as 
to  draw  undue  attention  to  the  margin.  They  should  be 
taken  from  a  distance  wherever  they  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  if  very  prominent  they  must  be  made  to  run  some¬ 
where  near  the  main  object  of  interest,  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  lamp-post  in  Fig.  i.  There  is  nothing  that  looks 
worse  in  a  street  picture  than  a  large  section  of  a  tree- 
trunk  or  telegraph  post  prominently  in  the  foreground,  or 
at  one  side  of  the  picture — always  excepting  Calland's 
clever  picture  of  “The  Mall.’’  Strong  vertical  lines  are 
dangerous,  however  we  take  them,  and  should  not  be 
included  in  the  view  unless  they  serv^e  a  good  purpose. 
Aside  from  this,  their  treatment  is  largely  a  matter  of 
individual  taste,  and  no  one  rule  can  be  made  to  apply  to 
all  cases.  A  thoroughly  delightful  treatment  of  vertical 
lines  is  found  in  Fig.  5,  a  line  sketch  of  F.  C.  Lambert’s 
“Speed  the  Parting  Guest.’’ 


Fig.  5. 


in  dealing  with  any  view  containing  a 
Angularity,  large  number  of  straight  lines,  or  even  a 
few  prominent  ones,  we  will  necessarily 
find  a  large  number  of  angles.  Now  when  we  enclose 
these  lines  within  four  other  straight  lines  (the  bounding 
lines  of  the  print)  the  result  will  be  a  vastly  increased 
number  of  angles  and  triangular  spaces.  This  cannot 
be  wholly  avoided,  but  we  should  see  to  it  that  there  is 
variety  in  the  angles,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
angles  themselves  are  pleasing.  Thus  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  is  much  more  pleasing  than  one  of  90  degrees, 
and  one  of  25  degrees  more  pleasing  than  one  of  45  de¬ 
grees.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  measure  all 
the  angles  in  the  view,  but  rather  that  we  should  give 
them  due  consideration  in  choosing  the  point  of  view. 
This  we  can  only  do  by  studying  the  view  as  we  find  it  on 
the  ground-glass  or  view-finder.  The  angles  there  are 
just  as  they  will  be  in  the  print,  and  they  afford  just  one 
more  point  for  the  artist’s  consideration  in  what  has  by 
now,  I  fear,  grown  to  be  rather  a  complicated  study. 
However,  all  this  is  merely  a  preliminary  course  of  train- 
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ing.  After  awhile  one  learns  instinctively  to  choose  the 
proper  point  of  view  without  realizing  why  he  does  so. 

The  proportion  of  foreground  to  the 
Foreground,  rest  of  the  picture  must  depend  upon 
what  is  being  taken.  If  it  is  a  view  of 
the  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  street,  or  an  object  of 
interest  some  distance  up  the  street, _  the  foreground 
should  not  occupy  over  one-third  the  picture  space,  and 
this  is  done,  not  by  tilting  the  camera,  but  by  holding  it 
as  high  off  the  ground  as  is  necessary;  to  give  the  desired 
view.  If,  however,  we  are  taking  a  picture  of  some  little 
incident  of  street  life,  where  the  object  of  interest  is  near 
the  camera,  the  foreground  may  properly^  occupy  two- 
thirds  of  the  picture  space,  and  this,  again,  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  holding  the  camera  perfectly  level,  but  nearer 
the  ground.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  what  I 
have  said  on  the  subject  of  concentration, — if  we  wish  to 
attract  attention  to  something  in  the  foreground  then  yve 
should  not  put  in  the  picture  a  vast  space  of  that  which 
is  beyond  the  foreground  and  which  will  necessarily  dis¬ 
tract  attention  from  the  main  object  of  interest.  If,  how- 
'  ever,  we  wish  to  attract  attention  to  that  which  is  at  a 
distance,  then  we  should  not  detract  from  that  by  the 
addition  of  a  mass  of  foreground  detail.  We  should 
never  try  to  get  too  much  in  our  pictures.  If  there  are 
elements  of  interest  in  the  foreground,  middle  distance 
and  distance,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  observer,  we  must  sacrifice  one  or 
the  other.  I  can  recall  a  world-famous  snow  scene  of  a 
New  York  avenue  where  this  anxiety  to  get  in  the  picture 
evervthing  in  sight  so  confuses  one  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  the  photographer  himself  considered  the 
main  point  of  interest.  This  may  make  ,good  photog¬ 
raphy,  but  it  is  poor  art,  inasmuch  as  it  violates  the 
fundamental  principle  of  unity,  which  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  art.  ,  u 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  only  touched  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  composition,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  reader  that  successful  street  photography  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  walking  out  into  the  street  and  snap- 
at  the  first  interesting  object  in  sight.  Let  us  now 
at  the  technical  side.  .  .  i 

Nearly  all  of  the  technical  difficulties  of 
Exposure.  street  photography  are  embraced  in  the 
single  subject  of  exposure,  and  as  greater 
difficulties  in  the  matter  of  exposure  are  encountered  in 
street  work  than  in  any  other  single  branch  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  that,  too,  at  times  when  the  worker  has  no 
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time  most  frequently  to  consult  exposure  meters,  tables 
or  the  like,  I  am  going  to  take  this  opportunity  of  going 
into  the  subject  thoroughly.  In  other  words,  I  am  going 
to  start  where  the  practical  side  of  it  begins,  and  carry  it 
through  until  the  reader  can  feel  that  he  is  henceforth  his 
own  exposure  meter.  Exposure  has  always  been  treated 
by  writers  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the 
beginner  is  told  that  he  can  only  learn  its  intricacies  by 
dearly  bought  experience.  While  this  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  his  experience  can  be  made  of  much  shorter  dura¬ 
tion  if  he  is  made  to  understand  in  the  beginning  a  few  of 
the  principles  which  govern  the  subject. 

First,  as  to  stops  or  diaphragms  :  It 
Stops.  not  infrequently  happens  that  writers  in 
magazines  refer  to  certain  stops  in  a 
manner  which  shows  either  that  they  are  very  careless  or 
do  not  know  what  they  are  writing  about.  This  whole 
subject  was  taken  up  exhaustively  in  the  first  number 
of  The  Photo-Miniaturs  :  Modern  Lenses,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  as  the  easiest  way  of  avoiding  repe¬ 
tition  here,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  with  all 
lenses  the  stops  or  diaphragms  bear  certain  relations  to 
each  other  which,  when  once  found,  govern  the  relative 
exposures  with  the  various  stops  of  the  same  system. 
The  simplest  of  all  systems  of  diaphragm  numbering  is 
that  known  as  the  Uniform  System,  in  which  the  No.  4 
stop,  for  instance,  allows  twice  as  much  light  to  pass 
through  it  in  a  given  time  as  the  No.  8  stop,  and  sixteen 
times  as  much  as  the  No.  64,  and  hence  requires  one-half 
or  one-sixteenth  the  exposure  of  those  stops  respectively. 
Hence,  if  we  know  the  correct  exposure  to  use  with  the 
No.  8  stop,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  say  what  it  will  be 
with  the  stops  Nos.  4,  16,  32,  64  or  128.  By  referring  to 
the  tables  given  in  Modern  Lenses,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  find  just  what  the  relations  are  between  the  stops 
with  his  lenses.  _  I  go  into  the  matter  at  length  because  I 
have,  on  occasion,  met  experienced  photographers  who 
have  had  to  learn  by  experience  the  relations  between 
the  various^  stops  of  their  different  lenses,  and  never 
seemed  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  mathematical  rela¬ 
tion  between  them  all. 

In  almost  all  the  cameras  on  the  American  market 
the  stops  are  numbered  according  to  the  Uniform 
System,  but  no  matter  what  the  system,  the  worker  must 
familiarize  himself  with  it  thoroughly,  so  that  he  can 
tell  without  a  moment’s  thought  what  he  must  multiply 
or  divide  by  if  he  knows  the  exposure  for  one  stop 
and  wishes  to  use  some  other. 
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A  photographer  should  select  the  stop  which  he 
uses  most  and  then  think  of  all  subsequent  exposures 
in  that  stop.  Thus,  suppose  he  has  selected  the  No.  8 
stop  as  his  basis  for  learning  exposure.  And_  let  us 
suppose  that  he  has  at  some  time  in  the  past  given  an 
exposure  of  i  of  a  second  with  the  No.  64  stop,  with  a 
given  light ;  and  at  another  time  he  has  given  of 
a  second  with  the  No.  16  stop  in  about  the  same 
light.  Now  he  wishes  to  make  an  exposure  in  the 
same  light  with  the  No.  32  stop.  He  will  first  try  to 
remember  what  he  gave  with  the  No.  64  stop,  and 
then  what  he  gave  with  the  No.  16  stop,  and  possibly 
what  he  gave  with  various  other  stops.  _  How  much 
simpler  it  would  be  if  all  along  he  had  said  to  himself, 
“This  is  a  ^  of  a  second  light,”  and  meant  by  that 
that  it  was  such  with  the  No.  8  stop.  Every  exposure 
with  a  given  light  then  helps  to  fix  in  his  mind  the 
value  of  that  light,  and,  instead  of  trying  to  remember 
a  dozen  different  exposures  as  a  guide  for  the  next, 
he  is  each  time  fixing  the  one  main  point  more  and 
more  firmly  in  his  mind.  After  calculating  the  light  as 
if  with  the  No.  8  stop,  it  is  merely  rnechanical  to  use 
some  other  stop  and  calculate  for  the  difference. 

The  next  step  in  arriving  at  exposures 
Nature  ot  jg  ^  |.jja.n  a  matter  of  memory. 

Subject.  reason  and  judgment  both  enter  into 

it.  I  refer  to  the  effect  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  on 
tiie  length  of  exposure.  1. 

This  difficulty  is  greatly  simplified  if  we  remember  the 
old  maxim,  “Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high 
lights  take  care  of  themselves.”  By  shadows,  however, 
we  do  not  mean  merely  sun-shadows,  but  we  mean  those 
darker  portions  of  the  view  which  would  be  most  likely 
to  be  under-exposed  if  we  expose  for  the  high  light^ 
Thus,  a  whitewashed  fence  in  sunlight  can  be  taken  with 
a  remarkably  short  exposure  and  full  detail  preserved j 
but  if  there  is  a  young  lady  leaning  against  the  fence,  and 
holding  a  parasol  to  shield  her  head  from  the  sun,  the 
fact  that  the  fence  was  white  should  not  influence  us  to 
the  extent  of  giving  the  combination  the  same  exposure 
as  was  given  to  the  fence  alone.  If  we  do,  we  shall  have 
simply  a  black  lady  against  a  white  fence.  Again,  with 
a  landscape  :  If  we  are  standing  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
the  view’  rolls  away  for  mile  upon  mile  in  the  distance, 
we  can  properly  expose  for  it ;  but  if  we  are  standing  on 
a  level  with  the  same  view  in  the  distance,  and  have  a 
group  of  dark  cattle  or  other  objects  in  the  foreground, 
we  must  expose  not  for  the  distant  landscape,  but  for  the 
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cattle.  Again,  and  here  is  where  judgment  must  come 
iri :  if  the  point  of  interest  in  a  landscape  is  the  middle 
distance,  but  there  are  some  small,  loose  stones  in  the 
foreground  casting  shadows,  we  should  not  expose  for 
those  stones  or  their  shadows,  but  should  expose  for  the 
middle  distance.  This  makes  what  we  can  properly  call 
a  strong  foreground,  and  the  tendency  of  the  minute, 
under-exposed  patches  is  to  add  a  pleasing  sense  of 
distance  to  the  landscape  proper.  To  expose  for  the 
shadows  in  the  foreground  in  this  case  would  be  to  over¬ 
expose  our  plate  as  a  whole,  and  we  should  have  a  flat 
picture.  But  if  our  main  point  of  interest  is  the  middle 
distance,  and  there  are  large  rocks  or  heavy  shadows 
in  our  foreground  which  would  be  mere  black  patches  if 
under-exposed,  then  we  must  expose  for  the  rocks.  Now 
let  us  take  another  instance.  We  wish  to  picture  a  street 
or  landscape  where  the  shadows  form  the  most  artistic 
and  attractive  feature.  We  naturally  desire  to  preserve 
those  shadows  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  we  also  wish  to 
have  detail  in  them,  in  other  words,  transparent  shadows 
Knowing  the  proper  exposure  for  the  shadows,  we  should 
in  such  a  case  give  an  exposure  slightly  shorter  than  the 
proper  one,  thus  giving  greater  depth  to  our  shadows, 
and  making  them  more  prominent  than  they  would  be 
with  a  very  full  exposure.  But  if  we  wish  to  expose  on 
an  autumn  landscape,  and  preserve  the  crispness  charac¬ 
teristic  of  such  scenes,  we  do  not  want  any  heavy,  warm 
shadows,  but  can  best  approximate  the  actual  conditions 
by  giving  a  full  exposure  and  strong  development.  Thus 
It  will  be  seen  that  judgment  must  form  a  large  part  of 
the  photographer’s  equipment  if  he  would  produce  the 
results  at  which  he  aims,  and  the  advantage  of  using 
judgment  in  making  the  exposure  is  that  it  saves  all 
future  manipulations  when  it  comes  to  making  the  print. 
But,  as  will  be  seen,  one  cannot  under-expose  a  trifle  or 
over-expose  just  a  little  at  will,  unless  he  knows  in 
advance  just  what  the  proper  exposure  is. 

Now,  as  we  had  a  unit  for  a  starting  point  in  the  matter 
of  stops,  so  we  must  have  a  unit  in  the  matter  of  subjects. 
In  this  instance  we  take  as  a  unit  what  is  called  an  “aver¬ 
age  landscape,’’  by  which  we  mean  a  landscape  with  a 
light  foreground,  but  having  some  slight  shadows  or  small 
dark  objects  in  the  foreground,  as  distinguished  from  a 
foreground  having  dark,  heavy  foliage  and  deep  shadows 
near  the  camera.  In  the  term  “average  landscape’’  is 
included  buildings  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  from 
the  camera,  or  persons  or  animals  at  that  distance.  Thus 
a  city  street  might  be  an  “  average  landscape  ’’  if  we  were 
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taking  a  section  of  it  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  camera, 
but  not  if  we  were  taking  a  section  of  it  in  shadow  nearer. 

An  “open  landscape,’’  by  which  we  mean  one  with  no 
dark  objects  in  the  foreground,  but  with  the  objects  of 
chief  interest  in  the  middle  distance,  can  be  taken  and 
fully  exposed  in  one-half  the  time  necessary  for  the  “  aver¬ 
age  landscape.’’  The  same  rule  holds  for  light  objects  at 
some  distance  from  the  camera,  such  as  white  buildings, 
monuments,  etc.,  with  dark  objects  or  other  buildings 
near  them,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  camera. 

For  portraits  out  of  doors,  taken  at  a  distance  of  from 
four  to  twenty  feet,  dark,  heavy  foliage,  red  brick  build¬ 
ings  and  the  like,  we  should  give  double  the  exposure 
required  for  average  landscape.  _ 

For  snow  scenes,  where  we  wish  full  detail  in  the  snow, 
and  where  there  are  no  dark  objects  near  the  camera,  or 
for  extremely  distant  landscape,  we  divide  the  normal 
exposure  for  the  average  landscape  by  4.  For  views  at 
the  seashore,  with  ships  or  light  foreground,  we  again 
divide  by  4,  thus  allowing  for  the  increased  actinic  value 
of  the  light,  but  for  shipping  generally,  as  seen  at  the 
docks,  it  is  better  to  expose  as  for  dark  objects ;  viz. : 
multiply  the  normal  exposure  by  2. 

For  distant  sea  views  or  ordinary  clouds  we  divide  the 
normal  exposure  by  8,  but  for  heavy  clouds  by  4,  and 
light  fleecy  clouds  or  late  evening  rays  by  12  or  15. 

Now  all  this  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  great  deal  to 
remember,  but  by  dividing  it  into  classes^  and  using  our 
reason  in  placing  the  various  subjects  in  the  different 
classes  it  is  very  easy  to  do.  Thus  ; 


Average  landscape  . . i 

Open  landscape . . % 

Portraits  and  dark  objects . . . 2 

Snow  scenes,  etc. . . 

Clouds,  distant  sea  views . . . 14 


Surely  this  is  not  a  difficult  combination  to  remember  ; 
Yi,  Y,  Yi,  I  and  2.  By  a  very  little  effort  the  worker 
will  be  able  to  place  a  subject  in  its  proper  class  without 
a  moment’s  thought  when  in  the  field.  But  as  with  the 
stops,  we  must  always  relate  back  to  our  unit,  and  when 
we  face  a  subject  in  a  given  light,  we  must  first  think  what 
exposure  would  be  required  if  it  were  an  “average  land¬ 
scape.’’  As  will  be  seen  later,  a  single  exposure  will 
suffice  for  “  average  landscape  ’’  in  sunlight,  with  a  given 
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stop,  for  quite  a  number  of  the  summer  months,  and 
variations  from  that  for  different  causes  are  as  simple  as 
those  which  have  gone  before. 

It  s'tv  Having  learned  fully  the  effect  on  the 
^  M  exposure  of  the  size  of  stop  and  nature 
°  •  of  the  subject,  we  are  prepared  to  pass  on 

to  another  set  of  relations  just  a  little  easier  to  learn  than 
the  last.  They  are  best  expressed  by  a  table  to  begin 
with. 


Intense  sunlight .  i 

Sun  obscured,  but  bright  .  2 

Sun  obscured,  dull .  3 

Dark,  heavy  clouds,  very  dull . 4 


Thus  we  have  intense  sunlight  as  the  unit,  and  multiply 
the  proper  exposure  for  that  by  2,  3  or  4,  as  the  conditions 
may  require.  But  here,  again,  the  photographer  must 
use  his  judgment,  as  there  are  different  degrees  of  bright¬ 
ness  as  there  are  of  dullness. 

Now  let  us  put  what  we  have  learned  into  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  It  has  been  found  by  many  that  the  proper  exposure 
for  an  average  landscape  in  sunlight  at  midday  during  the 
summer  months,  with  the  No.  8  stop  and  a  rapid  plate,  is 
approximately  ^  of  a  second.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
best  exposure  tables,  is  shown  by  exposure  meters  to  be 
correct,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  actual  experience. 
Therefore  we  can  safely  take  it  as  our  unit.  This  unit 
holds  approximately  for  all  the  summer  months  from 
April  to  August,  and  during  those  months  from  9  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m.  But  we  should  &ar  in  mind  that  while  it  may 
be  a  full  exposure  for  such  conditions  in  June,  it  will  be  a 
scant  exposure  for  April  and  August,  when  the  light  is 
weaker.^  And  again,  while  it  may  be  ample  for  3  o’clock 
in  June  it  will  be  quite  scant  for  3  o’clock  in  August. 

But  taking  that  as  our  unit,  let  us  suppose  that  we 
are  out  with  our  camera,  and  wish  to  take  a  picture 
of  a  group  on  the  lawn  on  a  dull  day  in  the  middle  of 
August,  with  No.  64  stop  and  a  rapid  plate.  Our  method 
of  arriving  at  the  exposure  required  would  be  as  follows, 
in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  ;  If  this  were  an 
average  landscape  jn  sunlight  it  would  require  -is  second 
with  No.  8;  as  it  is_a  group  it  will  take  twice  that,  or 

of  a  second  ;  but  it  is  a  dull  day  and  not  sunlight,  so 
it  will  take  three  times  that,  or  ■§■  second,  and  as  we 
are  using  the  No.  64  stop  instead  of  the  No.  8,  it 
will  take  eight  times  that,  or  one  second.  If  you  were 
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using  the  Photo-Beacon  Exposure  Tables,  instead  of 
following  this  method,  you  would  turn  to  Table  I, 
No.  64  stop,  and  find  for  August  between  10  a.  m.  and 
2  p.  m.  the  fraction  i  second.  You  would  then  turn  to 
Table  11,  and  find  under  “Portraits”  and  “Dull,”  the 
figure  6.  You  would  then  turn  to  another  table,  and  at 
the  intersection  of  these  two  figures  you  would  find 
the  letter  “e,”  and  by  referring  to  another  table  you 
would  find  “i,”  which  means  one  second.  But,  after 
mastering  what  I  have  written,  you  will  know  why  it 
is  that  you  allow  for  all  these  things,  and  if  it  were 
quite  dull,  but  not  ‘  ‘  very  dull,  ’  ’  you  would  add  a  little 
to  your  exposure  and  know  exactly  why  you  do  it. 
The  tables  I  have  referred  to  are  a  great  help  to  the 
beginner,  and  by  all  odds  the  best  on  the  market,  but 
unless  the  amateur  understands  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  things  connected  with  exposure,  he  is  apt  to  be 
dependent  on  such  tables  all  his  life,  when  he  might 
Just  as  well  be  learning  as  he  goes  along. 

Now,  understanding  that  5-0  of  a  second  is  approxi¬ 
mately  correct  under  the  conditions  named  for  the 
summer  months,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  exposure  increases  gradually  until  midwinter, 
when  it  is  four  times  that,  or  iV  of  a  second  ;  and  that 
even  at  that  the  same  exposure  will  hold  for  but  an 
hour  or  two  before  and  after  noon.  In  February,  March, 
September  and  October  it  will  be  about  half  of  one 
or  double  the  other,  or  of  a  second. 

This  unit  of  exposure,  however,  is  not  given  for  blind 
following  at  any  hour  or  any  season,  but  is  merely  the 
basis  from  which  calculations  should  be  made,  and 
should  be  used  merely  as  a  basis,  the  photographer 
calling  upon  his  own  common  sense  and  reasoning 
powers  to  guide  him  when  a  little  in  doubt.  Thus,  as  I 
am  writing  it  is  the  last  day  of  March,  but  I  would 
neither  give  of  a  second  under  the  standard  conditions 
named,  because  it  is  almost  April,  nor  second, 
because  it  is  still  March,  but  would  give  about  of  a 
second,  because  my  reason  tells  me  that  such  an  ex¬ 
posure  would  be  most  likely  to  be  correct.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  the  man  who  makes  exposures  every  day 
andf  under  all  conditions  to  say  that  he  can  judge  the 
strength  of  the  light  by  looking  at  the  ground-glass, 
but  we  who  make  comparatively  few  exposures,  and 
those  under  totally  different  conditions,  will  do  far 
better  if  we  start  with  a  unit,  and  from  it  work  out  the 
correct  exposure. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  even  an  approximate  ratio 
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which  we  can  apply  to  the  varying  intensity  of  light  at 
different  hours  of  the  day.  For  instance,  the  exposure 
on  a  certain  day  in  December  at  5  o’clock  may  be 
one  second.  At  a  quarter  past  5  on  the  same  day  I  have 
given  ten  minutes  to  the  same  view.  A  week  later  the 
view  at  5  o’clock  would  take  the  ten  minutes,  and  one 
at  a  quarter  after  would  require  waiting  until  morning. 
The  best  that  I  can  do  for  my  readers  m  this  line  is  to 
construct  a  table  of  exposures  based  on  the  normal 
exposure  of  ^  of  a  second  for  ‘  ‘  average  landscape  ’  ’  in 
June  in  bright  sunlight,  with  No.  8  stop  and  rapid 
plate.  I  have  constructed  the  table  from  Dr.  Scott’s 
Table  of  Comparative  Exposures,  to  be  found  on  page 
126  of  The  Photo-Miniature  No.  3  :  Hand-Camera 
Work.  The  exposures  given  correspond  approximately 
with  my  own  experience,  and  fairly  well  with  other 
accepted  tables.  By  making  due  allowances  for  the 
different  stops,  atmospheric  conditions  and  subjects, 
this  table  will  be  found  a  safe  guide  for  practical  work. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  calculated  for  the  No.  8  stop,  “aver¬ 
age  landscape,”  bright  sunlight,  and  rapid  plate. 


table  of  exposures 


Hours  of  Day 
A.  M.  P.  M, 

June 

May 

July 

April 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

12 

II 

I 

To 

-io 

-h 

Ts 

-hi 

10 

2 

To 

-To 

To 

-io 

-io 

iT 

-To 

9 

3 

'hs 

-To 

-io 

-is 

-TS 

i 

i 

8 

4 

-hs 

-is 

-To 

\ 

7 

5 

-is 

io 

iT 

6 

6 

io 

-To 

i 

5 

7 

-To 

i 

4 

8 

\ 

Except  for  the  early  and  late  hours,  the  above  table 
embraces  practically  nothing  beyond  what  I  have  already 
said  at  greater  len^h,  and  hence  it  should  only  be  used 
during  such  hours.  The  effort  should  be  to  become 
independent  of  tables  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  when  we  know  that  of  a  second  is  a  safe  exposure 
under  the  conditions  named  for  the  summer  months, 
between  9  and  3  o’clock,  that  it  is  to  be  doubled  for 
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early  spring  and  late  autumn,  and  quadrupled  for  winter  ; 
and  realize  when  and  why  it  is  a  full  or  scant  exposure, 
we  know  pretty  much  all  the  table  tells  us,  and  are 
independent  of  it  to  a  great  extent. 

Now  the  last  allowance,  that  for  differ- 
Plate  Speeds,  ences  in  the  speed  of  different  plates,  is 
simple  for  the  man  who  uses  one  plate 
and  one  only.  All  he  has  to  do,  if  he  uses  a  plate  of  half 
the  speed  of  the  most  rapid,  is  to  double  his  unit  in  the 
first  place,  and  call  it  ^  instead  of  ■^,  as  I  have  done. 
But  if  he  uses  a  great  variety  of  plates,  or  even  more 
than  one,  he  must  make  the  allowance  with  the  others. 
I  divide  the  American  plates,  to  be  found  generally  in 
our  stock-houses,  into  four  classes,  but  the  ratings  are  at 
best  only  approximate,  and  if  one  finds  by  continued 
experience  that  a  given  plate  is  more  or  less  rapid  than 
I  call  it  he  will  have  to  rate  it  for  himself.  I  have 
tested  comparatively  few  of  them,  with  the  view  to  ascer¬ 
taining  particularly  their  rapidity,  but  have  rated  them  as 
I  find  them  generally  rated  in  accessible  tables,  making 
only  such  changes  as  I  am  confident,  by  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  careful  tests,  are  necessary.  Class  i  re¬ 
quires  the  normal  exposure  ;  Class  lyi ,  one  and  a  half 
times  ;  Class  2,  twice  ;  and  Class  4,  four  times  the  normal 
exposure.  , 

Class  I.  Cramer  Crown,  Cramer  Instantaneous _  Iso- 
rhromatic,  Eastman  Red  Label,  Eastman  Kodak  Films, 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  No.  27,  Stanley  50,  Hammer  Extra 
Fast,  Lovell  Extra  Rapid,  Forbes  Instantaneous. 
Class  lYz.  American  50,  Cramer  Banner,  Hammer 
Red  Label,  New  York  Record,  Seed  No.  afi. 

Class  2.  Seed  Non-halation,  Carbutt’s  Eclipse,  Car- 
butt  Ortho.  27,  Cramer  Medium  Isochromatic,  East¬ 
man  Yellow  Label,  Seed  23,  Wuestner  Non-halation 
Ortho.,  Standard  50,  Stanley  35,  Lovell  Rapid.  _ 
Class  4.  Carbutt  Ortho.  23,  Cramer  Isochromatic 
Slow,  Hammer  Slowest. 

The  first  fault  which  the  photographer  will  find  with 
the  tables  I  have  given  is  that,  by  the  time  he  has  finished 
multiplying  and  dividing,  he  will  find  that  he  requires  an 
exposure  which  his  shutter  doesn’t  give.  same 

objection  is  met  in  all  exposure  tables,  and  can  be  over¬ 
come  to  some  extent  in  various  ways.  First,  give  the 
nearest  shutter-speed,  if  it  is  approximately  the  same ; 
second,  if  the  nearest  shutter-speed  is  much  too  short, 
and  a  diaphragm  shutter  is  used,  enlarge  the  diaphragm 
a  little ;  where  the  mechanism  of  the  shutter  allows  it, 
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move  the  disk  to  a  point  between  two  speeds.  If  none  of 
the  above  are  feasible,  see  if  using  another  stop  will  bring 
it  nearer  one  of  the  shutter-speeds  ;  but  always  aim  to 
give  a  full  exposure  rather  than  a  short  one. 

And  now,  before  leaving  my  tables  and  the  system 
which  I  have  outlined  step  by  step,  let  me  add  a  word  of 
caution.  Many  of  my  readers  will  no  doubt  say  that  the 
standard  I  have  taken  is  wrong ;  possibly  some  of  them 
have  taken  an  average  landscape  in  rb  of  a  second 
under  the  conditions  named  and  obtained  good  results. 
Well,  so  have  I,  but  that  proves  little  or  nothing.  Ninety 
out  of  every  hundred  of  the  cheaper  cameras  on  the 
market  today  have  their  stops  more  or  less  improperly 
numbered,  thus  making  the  first  variation.  Ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  shutters  do  not  work  at  exactly  the 
rated  speed,  thus  making  another.  Different  boxes  of 
plates  by  the  same  makers  often  differ  in  degree  of 
rapidity,  thus  making  another.  Developers  are  some¬ 
times  used  at  different  temperatures  or  different  strengths 
thus  making  another.  And  so  I  might  go  on  and  on,  and 
point  out  reason  after  reason  why  individual  experiences 
may  differ.  But  the  best  test  of  a  pet  idea  on  exposure  is 
to  double  and  halve.  Thus,  if  rhs  of  a  second  is  argued 
the  proper  standard  instead  of  of  a  second,  try  the 
^  ^  with  No.  i6  stop,  and  again  at  If 
the  ^  is  a  bad  under-exposure,  it  shows  that  the  rio 
^andard  was  too  near  the  margin  of  the  plate’s  latitude. 
The  IS  taken  as  the  mean  between  under-  and  over¬ 
exposure,  and  its  use  allows  great  latitude  for  variation 
m  stops,  shutters,  subjects,  light  and  plates.  It  is 
unfortunate,  but  true,  that  we  are  obliged  to  allow  for 
variations  in  all  of  those  particulars.  And  now,  with  this 
clear  grasp  of  the  most  important  of  all  factors  in  photog¬ 
raphy  outdoors,  let  us  turn  to  its  application  in  street 
photography  under  varyung  conditions. 

I  have  so  far  said  little  or  nothing  about 

Shadows.  shadows,  and  the  street  photographer  will 
.  meet  them  in  abundance.  Of  course  an 

object  in  heavy  shadow,  as  under  a  porch,  will  require  a 
longer  exposure  than  one  near  the  edge  of  the  shadow 
of  a  building,  where  reflected  light  strikes  it  in  greater 
abundance.  Much  will  depend,  too,  upon  whether  we 
wish  to  represent  an  object  as  in  shadow,  or  whether  we 
wish  to  make  a  good  bright  picture  of  it,  and  so  rep¬ 
resent  it  as  if  m  subdued  light.  If  the  latter  we  would 
give  a  maximum  exposure,  but  if  the  former  we  would 
gve  a  shorter,  thus  making  the  desired  contrast  between 
the  shadow  and  the  sunlit  portions  of  the  view.  But 
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generally,  an  object  in  deep  shadow  in  summer  near 
the  middle  of  the  day  will  require  fully  four  times  the 
exposure  that  it  would  require  if  in  sunlight,  more  if  the 
shadow  is  very  deep,  less  if  light.  Thus  a  picture  of  a 
group  on  a  sidewalk  in  shadow  would  require  doubling 
for  subject,  i.  e.,  ^  of  a  second,  and  quadrupling  for  the 
shadow,  making  i  of  a  second  the  proper  exposure.  But 
a  view  up  the  street,  the  nearest  darks  of  which  were 
thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  camera,  would  require 
merely  the  exposure  for  “average  landscape,”  unless 
the  buildings  were  red  brick,  when  it  would  be  better 
to  double  it.  In  winter,  however,  or  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  there  is  less  contrast  between  the  shadows 
and  the  high  lights,  it  will  be  found  that  the  shadows 
require  only  double  the  normal  exposure.  To  go  into 
the  reason  for  this  would  require  me  to  depart  from  my 
original  intention  and  get  into  the  science  of  exposure, 
so  I  will  leave  the  doubtful  reader  to  test  it  for  himself. 

Tu  t  undertaking  to  say  which  stop  one 

1  he  stop  to  ygg  takittg  pictures  of  any  kind, 

I  do  not  care  to  involve  myself  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  has  shaken  the  photographic  world  for  so 
many  years,  and  which  will  never  be  settled  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  any  part  of  it,  since  no  one  of  the  many  sides 
of  the  question  seems  to  understand  what  any  other  side 
is  talking  about. 

The  rule  which  I  myself  have  adopted  is  simple  enough 
and  may  be  good  enough  for  some  few  of  my  readers. 
If  the  conditions  are  such  that  I  see  things  clearly,  I  focus 
so  as  to  show  them  clearly.  If  they  are  such  that  I  do 
not  see  things  clearlv,  then  I  focus  so  as  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  diffusion.  But  as  my  eyes,  which  the 
oculist  tells  me  are  unusually  good,  do  riot  enable  me  to 
see  beyond  the  middle  distance  with  microscopic  defini¬ 
tion,  I  try  never  to  focus  the  middle  distance  so  as  to 
show  it  with  microscopic  definition.  Thus,  if  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  a  street  picture  on  a  bright,  clear  day,  I  may  use  the 
y/i6  stop  and  focus  sharply  on  some  object  short  of  the 
middle  distance,  but  if  that  brings  my  middle  distance 
out  too  sharply  I  use  a  larger  stop  until  I  get  what  I  want. 
But  again,  if  it  be  a  wet  and  misty  day,  when  I  see  ob¬ 
jects  indistinctly,  or  rather  so  that  the  impression  is  that 
I  so  see  them,  then  I  focus  them  so  as  to  produce  that 
impression  on  others. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  know_  the  exact  distance  at 
and  beyond  which  all  objects  are  in  focus  with  a  given 
stop,  and  lens  of  given  focal  length.  A  table  showing 
this  will  be  found  in  The  Photo-Miniature,  Vol.  I, 
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No.  3  :  Hand- Camera  Work,  page  112,  or  on  page  14  of 
Modern  Lenses,  before  referred  to.  I  repeat  the  first  of 
these  here  to  obviate  the  trouble  of  reference  : 

SALOMONS’  TABLE  OF  DISTANCES,  AT  AND  BEYOND 
WHICH  ALL  OBJECTS  ARE  IN  FOCUS. 


Z 

u  « 
J  w 


4.... 

4K.. 
4/i. . 
4^.. 

5  - 

S%... 

5H... 

6  . 

6V2... 

6K... 

7 . 


RATIOS  MARKED  ON  STOPS 


fh 

00 

^/9 

f/io 

fhi 

^/T2 

fh 

fll4 

^/i5p/i6/7i7 

f/i8[f/ig\fl2o 

1  1 

Number  of  feet  after  which  all  is 
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15 
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10 

10 

30 
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24 

21 

19 
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12 
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10 

33 
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23 
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16 

15 
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^3 
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58 
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38 
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25 
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21 
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of  Time  of 

Day. 


It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination 
of  tho  work  of  those  who  have  been 
most  successful  in  street  photography 
that  a  large  measure  of  their  success  is 
due  to  the  happy  choice  they  have  made  in  the  matter 
of  lighting.  If  one  will  go  out  into  the  street  after  a 
shower,  when  the  sun  is  barely  shining  through  the 
clouds,  and  look  up  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the 
sun,  he_  will  see  that  the  reflections  are  quite  striking 
and  oftimes  beautiful.  Now  turn  your  back  on  the 
sun  and  look  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  most  of 
the  beauty  of  the  reflections  will  vanish.  This  physical 
fact  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  street  pho¬ 
tography,  but  particularly  on  wet  days.  Knowing  that 
the  reflections  are  always  best  when  we  look  toward 
the  mam  source  of  the  incident  light,  we  should  choose 
tne  time  of  day  and  point  of  view  to  suit.  The  man 
who  goes  about  snapping  at  everything  he  sees,  regard*- 
less  of  the  position  of  the  sun,  will  only  make  a  |ood 
photograph  by  accident.  There  is  a  common  fallacy  that 
me  sun  must  be  behind  the  camera  when  we  take  a  picture. 
Un  the  contrary,  there  are  few  cases  when  the  sun  if 
visible,  should  not  be  rather  to  the  front,  care  being  taken 
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to  protect  the  lens  from  its  direct  rays.  If  anyone  wishes 
to  realize  this  fully,  let  him  walk  around  a  tree  w’ith  bare 
branches,  with  the  sun  low  in  the  sky.  With  the  sun  full 
on  the  tree  there  is  no  beauty  in  it,  but  as  we  get  around 
it  to  an  angle  of  90  degrees  with  our  first  position,  we 
see  that  its  front  is  now  bathed  in  light,  while  the  opposite 
side  is  in  deep  shadow,  and  each  little  twig  and  branch 
stands  out  with  beautiful  distinctness  and  contrast  of  light 
and  shade.  The  same  rule  holds  with  everything  we 
photograph, — buildings,  people,  monuments,  etc.  We 
should  always  choose  our  point  of  view  with  reference  to 
the  direction  of  the  light ;  otherwise  we  lose  light  and 
shade  entirely,  and  our  pictures  become  mere  matters  of 
line,  and  without  pleasing  contrast. 

„  j  Two  points  need  careful  attention  in 

^recy  ^  street  views  which  include  figures,  groups 
f  ^  ^  4.  or  action.  The  first  is,  that  the  photog- 

o  ovemen  .  mugt  learn  to  work  quickly  ;  the 

second  is,  the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  secrecy. 
It  is  a  big  advantage  to  be  able  to  take  in  a  happy  situa¬ 
tion  at  a  glance,  to  get  the  scene  on  the  finder,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  plate,  without  elaborate  or  deliberate  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  to  make  the  exposure  before  anyone  in  the 
view  has  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher.  The  two  points  go  together  in  practical  work,  and 
their  sole  object  is  to  get  views  of  life  as  we  see  it,  rather 
than  views  in  which  attention  is  being  given  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer  and  his  work.  It  is  not  suggested,  of  course, 
that  the  camera  should  be  hidden  or  disguised  in  any  way, 
or  that  the  photographer  should  prowl  about  in  a  myste¬ 
rious  way  :  simply  that  he  should  make  himself  so  familiar 
with  his  instrument  and  its  handling  as  to  be  able  to  make 
quick  exposures  without  drawing  attention  to  what  he  is 


doing. 

This  is  merely  a  matter  of  home  practice,  and  those  who 
want  to  succeed  in  street  work  should  put  themselves 
through  a  systematic  course  of  drill.  Learn  the  workirig 
of  all  parts  of  your  camera ;  how  to  level  it  quickly  in 
approaching  an  object;  howto  “find”  and  adjust  what 
you  desire  on  your  plate,  and  how  to  make  the  exposure 
the  moment  you  have  what  you  want  before  the  lens.  The 
way  in  which  most  amateurs  ostentatiously  or  nervously 
display  themselves  when  photographing  on  the  streets  is 
often  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  and  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
purpose  they  have  in  view.  So,  let  the  main  rule  be  to 
attract  as  little  attention  in  preparing  for  ari  exposure,  or 
changing  plates  or  film,  as  is  possible.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  practice  and  dexterity  in  mechanical  movement,  in  per- 
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ception  of  what  is  on  the  finder,  and  of  instant  action  in 
touching  the  shutter  at  the  right  moment.  Do  not  carry 
^e  camera  always  in  position  for  exposure  ;  learn  to  keep 
it  at  your  side,  to  raise  it  when  occasion  requires,  and  make 
the  exposure.  Then  drop  it  again,  and  turn  in  some  other 
direction  while  you  prepare  for  a  new  exposure. 

The  less  the  camera  is  in  evidence  the  better.  If  the 
views  we  get  show  people  looking  at  the  camera,  they 
thereby  lose  the  interest  which  attaches  to  a  view  where 
people  are  unconscious  of  the  camera— just  as  we  see 
them  in  our  walks  abroad.  Let  us  take  an  instance. 
We  have  a  group  of  boys  playing  “craps”  or  a  “game 
of  marbles.”  They  are  intently  absorbed  in  the  game, 
and  make  up  an  interesting  bit  of  street  life.  The  mo¬ 
ment  they  become  aware  of  the  photographer’s  presence, 
interest  in  the  game  ceases  ;  most  of  the  boys  will  be 
staring  at  the  camera,  the  others  will  be  posing,  and  the 
view  is  ruined. 

It  is  astonishing  how  practice  makes  perfect  in  handling 
the  camera  in  the  streets,  as  here  suggested.  If  the 
reader  will  go  through  the  operations  necessary  to  level¬ 
ing,  finding  and  exposing  at  this  moment,  he  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  observe  how  slowly  he  moves,  mentally  and 
mechanically.  A  time  test,  after  a  week’s  steady  practice 
will  show  a  wonderful  gain  in  quickness.  The  practical 
result  is  that  his  views  will  lose  their  photographic  look, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  get  many  scenes  not  possible  to  the 
worker  hampered  by  awkwardness  and  slowness  of  move¬ 
ment  caused  by  lack  of  practice. 

Holding  •  '^•^other  interesting  point  concerns  hold- 

the  Camera  camera  in  street  work.  Most  of 

'the  street  pictures  I  see  show  that  they 
w0rG  ts-kcn  from  too  low  3.  point  of  view,  Wo  do  not  sgg 
things  from  a  point  less  than  four  feet  above  the  ground 
yet  the  majority  of  hand-camera  workers  persist  in  holding 
camera  at  that  height.  The  proper  place  is  against 
the  chest,  as  high  as  we  can  manage  it,  and  see  what  is 
on  the  finder.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  in¬ 
strument  against  or  above  the  head,  as  in  getting  a  view 
of  an  ambulance  call,  or  of  a  fire  scene  over  the  heads  of 
a  crowd.  With  box-cameras,  offering  something  around 
which  the  arm  fits  comfortably,  a  good  position  is  well  up 
under  the  arm.  This  steadies  the  camera  against  the  side 
of  the  body,  and  leaves  one  hand  free  for  its  manipula¬ 
tion  or  other  uses — a  decided  advantage.  In  whatever 
position  we  hold  the  camera,  however,  steadiness  and 
quickness  of  action  are  the  two  points  of  chief  attention 
and  both  are  not  difficult  to  master  if  we  can  manage  a 
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reasonable  amount  of  home  practice  before  venturing  into 
the  streets  or  public  places. 

Moving-  nothing  has  been  said  about  the 

Ohiprt«  difficulty  of  photographing  moving  ob- 
J  ■  jects,  and  that  is  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  that  the  street  photographer  will  meet.  There 
are  a  number  of  tables  to  be  found  in  the  annuals,  all 
scientifically  calculated,  but  those  who  rely  implicitly 
upon  them  will  be  likely  to  give  up  street  photography  in 
disgust.  These  tables  call  for  a  certain  speed  for  a  man 
walking,  a  shorter  exposure  to  be  given  if  his  legs  are  in 
motion.  As  I  was  never  able  to  find  a  man  walking 
without  his  legs  in  motion,  I  long  ago  learned  to  take 
chances  on  them  as  I  found  them,  and  leave  further  search 
to  others.  Among  the  early  surprises  in  my  experience  in 
street  photography  was  the  discovery  that  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  shutter-speed  I  could  take  pictures  of  men  walking, 
who,  as  the  tables  told  me,  were  at  least  half  a  mile  on, 
but  who,  by  actual  measurement,  were  not  over  a  hundred 
feet  away.  After  a  while  I  began  to  find  that  I  had 
caught  trolley  cars,  which  the  tables  told  me  were  either 
a  mile  and  a  half  away  or  were  standing  still.  Then  I 
thought  it  time  to  test  my  shutter,  but  found  that  if  the 
tables  were  right  all  the  speed  testers  were  wrong.  Again, 
though,  I  have  tried  to  take  trotting  horses  with  my  fast¬ 
est  shutter-speeds,  and  at  the  distances  authorized  by  the 
tables  (not  counting  for  legs),  and  have  found  that  beyond 
getting  a  modern  Salon  picture  I  had  nothing,  thus  show¬ 
ing  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  estimates  of  the  tables 
were  conservative.  Such  being  my  own  experience,  I 
will  vouch  for  no  tables,  though  the  editor  may  put  one 
in  here  if  he  wishes.  All  I  can  say  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  choosing  the  right  moment  for  taking  pictures  of 
moving  objects.  It  frequently  happens  that  by  taking 
advantage  of  our  opportunities  we  can  use  a  shutter-speed 
of  1^0  of  a  second,  when  a  moment  later  a  speed  of  Tg-o 
second  would  be  too  slow.  An  object  coming  directly 
toward  the  camera  will  admit  of  three  times  the  exposure 
of  one  going  at  the  same  speed  at  right  angles.  The 
shorter  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  faster  can  the 
object  move  without  apparent  motion.  But  even  with 
these  few  general  rules  on  the  subject,  the  best  rule  is  to 
wait  for  the  right  moment  and  then  snap.  While  walking 
around  town  one  day  with  my  box-camera,  I  turned  a 
corner  and  nearly  ran  over  a  blind  beggar  sitting  against 
a  wall  in  the  sunlight  and  playing  a  mournful  tune  on  an 
accordeon,  all  the  time  keeping  time  with  one  foot  and 
droning  forth  a  mournful  ditty,  with  head  accompaniment. 
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My  fastest  available  shutter-speed  with  the  lens  I  had  was 
iV  of  a  second,  but  just  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  it  I 
selected  my  point  of  view  and  waited  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  I  was  not  over  ten  feet  from  my  subject,  and, 
fortunately,  was  not  hampered  by  having  with  me  a  table 
showing  the  proper  distance  to  get  from  an  accordeon  in 
action.  Fig.  6  shows  what  I  got.  I  took  him  as  he 
reached  a  quarter-rest.  Much  of  street  photography  must 
be  done  on  the  same  principle. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that,  owing  to  the  conditions 
of  weather,  or  time  of  day,  an  exposure  of  from  one-fifth 
to  one-hah  a  second  would  be  required,  which  with  mov¬ 
ing  objects  would  be  out  of  the  question,  and  yet  the  view 
must  be  taken.  In  such  a  case  the  difficulty  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  use  of  a  tripod,  a  very  small  stop  and  a  very 
slow  plate,  thus  bringing  the  exposure  up  from  one  to  five 
minutes,  when  passing  objects  will  make  no  impression 
on  the  plate.  Take,  for  instance,  a  view,  which,  under 
certain  light  conditions,  will  require  %  second  exposure 
with  the  No.  8  stop.  By  cutting  the  stop  down  to  No.  128 
we  find  that  it  will  require  four  seconds  exposure,  but  by 
using  a  very  slow  plate,  such  as  Carbutt’s  B  16,  which  is 
one-twentieth  the  speed  of  the  most  rapid,  we  find  that 
the  view  will  require  eighty  seconds,  or  one  and  one-third 
minutes.  With  such  an  exposure  it  would  be  possible  for 
trolley  cars  to  pass  the  field  of  view  without  making  the 
slightest  impression  on  the  plate,  or  for  persons  to  walk 
in  front  of  the  camera,  at  a  shorter  distance,  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  trace  of  their  passing  on  the  plate.  If,  however, 
persons  should  stop  within  the  field  of  view,  it  would  be 
well  to  cap  the  lens  until  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  move  on.  With  some  diaphragm  shutters  it  is  possible 
to  close  the  opening  much  farther  than  even  the  No.  256 
stop.  Modern  Lenses  will  show  how  to  calculate  the  rela¬ 
tive  exposures  for  such  openings,  and  it  is  well  to  mark 
them  for  emergencies  such  as  I  have  referred  to. 

The  following  suggestions  and  tables 
may  be  useful  in  assisting  the  reader  to 
get  successful  negatives  of  moving  objects 

an  xper  .  streets.  They  were  compiled  by 

Mr.  L.  J.  R.  Holst  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  Reflex 
hand-camera,  and  represent  the  sum  of  several  years’ 
work  with  that  instrument.  The  extract  is,  of  course, 
printed  here  by  his  permission. 

“As  the  elimination  of  motion  is  the  principal  condi¬ 
tion  for  a  satisfactory  picture  of  moving  objects,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  first  consideration  is  at  what  speed  a  given 
picture  should  be  taken,  and  when  that  point  has  been 
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settled  the  working  opening  of  the  lens  is  regulated  with 
due  regard  to  the  speed  of  the  plates  or  film  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  weather,  and  the  time  of  the  day  and 
year. 

“Thus  let  us  first  find  out  how  to  determine  the 
required  speed  of  exposure.  Many  complicated  and 
embarrassing  formulas  dealing  with  this  question  have 
been  published,  and  yet  the  question  is  extremely  simple 

“  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  an  absolutely  sharp  image  of  any  moving  object 
as  no  matter  how  infinitesimally  short  the  exposure  be, 
the  picture  will  have  moved  over  the  plate  during  the 
time  the  shutter  exposed  it,  and  conse'quently  the  result 
will  be  that  we  get  two  pictures  of  the  original  more  or 
Ips  completely  overlapping  each  other.  The  first  of 
these  pictures  is  produced  at  the  moment  the  shutter  un¬ 
covers  the  plate,  and  the  last  at  the  moment  the  plate  is 
covered  again.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  possible  to  so 
closely  make  these  two  pictures  cover  each  other  that  our 
eye  does  not  detect  more  than  one  picture,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  that  effect  the  difference  between  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  should  not  be  more  than  roo-  of  an  inch.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  the  basis  on  which  all  further  considerations 
depend. 

“It  will  be  easily  understood  that  we  have  ultimately 
to  deal  with  the  speed  with  which  the  picture  travels  over 
the  plate,  and  not  with  the  actual  speed  of  the  object. 
The  speed  of  the  picture  bears  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  the  speed  of  the  object  as  the  size  of  the  picture  bears 
to  the  size  of_  the  object.  We  infer  from  this  that  the  size 
of  the  lens  (i.  e.,  its  focal  length),  and  its  distance  from 
the  object  enter  into  the  question,  since  these  are  the 
factors  which  determine  the  relative  size  of  the  object  and 
picture.  Since  each  camera  is  fitted  with  one  lens,  we 
can  consider  the  focal  length  to  be  a  constant  value  and 
give  attention  only  to  the  variations  in  speed,  owing  to 
the  different  distances  of  the  lens  from  the  object. 

“The  following  table  gives  the  proportionate  size  of 
object  and  picture  for  lenses  of  different  focal  length  at 
varying  distances  : 


Focal  length 
of  lens 

6  inches. 

7  “ 

8^  “ 

9^  “ 
loji  “ 

12  “ 


Distances ;  lo  ft.  15  ft.  20  ft. 
Proportions :  1/20  1/30  1/40 
“  1/18  1/27  1/36 

“  1/14  1/20  1/28 

“  1/12  1/18  1/24 

“  i/io  1/15  1/20 

“  1/9  1/13  1/18 


2Sft. 

50  ft- 

TOO  ft. 

infinity 

1/50 

i/ioo 

1/200 

1/45 

1/90 

1/180 

1/35 

1/70 

1/140 

1/30 

1/60 

I/120 

1/25 

1/50 

i/ioo 

1/22 

1/44 

1/90 
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“For  lenses  of  intermediate  foci  the  values  for  the 
next  larger  lens  will  apply. 

“Thene.xt  point  for  consideration  is  the  actual  speed 
of  the  objects  to  be  photographed,  and  in  dealing  with 
this  matter  it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
classify  them  as  follows  : 


Subjects 

Pedestrians . 

Hansom  cabs,  carriages,  etc.  ... 
Trolley  cars  in  city  streets  (fast) 

Fire  engines  at  full  speed . 

Bicyclists  in  city  (fast) . . 

‘  ‘  ordinary  speed . . 


Per  hour 
3  miles 
6  “ 

8  “ 

9  “ 

8  “ 

6  “ 


Per  second 


52  inches 
100  “ 


135 

150 

135 

100 


“In  making  use  of  this  table  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  apparent  speed  is  considerably  reduced  by 
the  angle  under  which  a  moving  object  approaches  or 
recedes.  When  that  angle  is  60  degrees,  the  apparent 
speed  is  just  one-half  the  actual  speed. 

“The  foregoing  information  will  now  permit  us  to 
determine  the  required  speed  of  e.xposure  for  different 
lenses  and  subjects,  and  the  following  example  will  ex¬ 
plain  how  to  use  the  table  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
street  scene  to  be  photographed  with  a  lens  of  6-inch 
focus. 

“Suppose  the  picture  to  contain  a  trolley  car  which  we 
catch  at  50  feet  approximate  distance.  As  this  car  is  the 
fastest  moving  object  in  the  picture,  the  exposure  is  regu¬ 
lated  in  accordance. 

^“We  find  that  the  6-inch  lens  will  draw  a  picture  of 
Tw  of  the  actual  size  of  any  object  at  50  feet  distance. 
The  picture  will  thus  also  move  over  the  plate  with  a 
speed  equal  to  of  the  actual  speed  of  the  car,  which 
we  assume  to  be  135  inches  per  second.  As  the  car  ap¬ 
proaches  us  under  an  angle  of  60  degrees  or  less,  we  may 
reduce  the  apparent  speed  to  one-half  the  actual  speed, 
which  leads  to  the  result  that  the  picture  moves  at  the 
rate  of  -^"7^X1-07  =  0.675  inches  per  second  over  the 
plate.  As  this  amount  of  motion  is  67.5  times  greater 
than  what  may  be  allowed  for  a  sharp  picture,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  an  exposure  of  or  say  second,  will  give 
the  desired  effect. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  maximum  exposure 
which  will  give  a  sharp  picture,  we  can  proceed  to  find  at 
which  opening  we  should  adjust  the  diaphragm.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  most  rapid  kind  of  plates  be  used,  we  decide 
this  matter  by  consulting  the  exposure  table  given  on  a 
previous  page.  As  this  table  is  arranged  to  indicate  the 
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required  exposures  for  a  given  opening,  we  simply  have 
to  work  backward  and  find  which  opening  is  given  for 
the  exposure  already  decided  on.” 

T,  1  T  •  u..  Another  difficulty  in  street  photography 
Unequal  Light-  already  referred  to  is  that  of  unequal 
ing  an  lighting  and  consequent  sharp  contrasts 
Development,  between  light  and  shadow.  In  nature 
one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  street  life  lies  in  this  very 
condition,  but  in  photographs  it  is  difficult  to  preserve, 
as  in  printing  we  lose  in  a  large  degree  both  the  lumi¬ 
nosity  of  the  high  lights  and  the  translucency  of  the 
shadows. 

I  have  already  laid  down  the  cardinal  rule  of  exposure, 
which  is  ‘  ‘  Expose  for  the  shadows,  and  let  the  high  lights 
take  care  of  themselves,”  but  this  rule  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  development.  For  in  development  we 
must  follow  the  converse  of  the  rule,  and  develop  for  the 
high  lights  and  let  the  shadows  take  care  of  themselves. 
In  a  properly  exposed  plate,  and  with  a  properly  consti¬ 
tuted  developer,  such  treatment  will  result  in  a  perfectly 
well-balanced  negative,  for  the  shadows  will  have  received 
exposure  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  neces¬ 
sary  density  by  the  time  the  high  lights  have  reached 
theirs.  Fortunately  the  photographic  plate  possesses 
great  latitude  in  matters  of  exposure,  and  it  is  possible, 
by  careful  development,  to  secure  a  good  negative  from 
a  plate  parts  of  which  have  received  eight  or  ten  times 
the  proper  exposure.  But  in  street  work  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  any  portion  of  the  plate  will  ever  receive  more 
than  four  or  five  times  the  proper  exposure,  and  this 
amount  is  well  within  the  latitude  of  the  plate,  even  with 
ordinary  development.  The  development  of  a  properly 
exposed  plate  will  proceed  regularly  in  the  normal  devel¬ 
oper,  even  though  the  view  contained  a  large  proportion 
of  shadows  and  some  very  high  lights,  and  if  development 
be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  high  lights  have  reached  their 
proper  printing  density,  the  plate  will  come  from  the 
fixing  bath  with  shadows  full  of  detail  and  the  proper 
gradations.  But  if  the  plate  be  developed  for  the 
shadows,  the  high  lights  will  be  so  dense  that  subsequent 
reduction  will  be  necessary  before  the  negative  can  be 
printed  from.  Thus  prolonged  development  in  the 
normal  developer  only  does  harm,  as  the  density  of  the 
high  lights  increases  much  faster  than  that  of  the  shadows, 
and,  instead  of  getting  nearer  together,  they  are  all  the 
time  getting  farther  apart. 

It  is  in  under-exposed  plates  that  the  tendency  to 
develop  for  the  shadows  is  most  evident.  In  such  a  case 
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we  must  use  a  different  method  of  development.  It  often 
happens,  too,  that  one  knowingly  under-exposes  his  plates 
in  street  work  rather  than  go  without  the  picture,  or  take 
too  many  chances  on  the  motion  of  moving  objects.  In 
all  cases  of  under-exposure  I  have  found  the  best  devel¬ 
oper  one  greatly  diluted  with  water.  This  is  far  simpler 
than  changing  the  constituents  of  the  developer,  and  my 
own  tests  have  shown  it  to  be  equally  as  effective.  The 
whole  object  of  development  in  such  cases  is  to  overcome 
the  difference  between  the  rate  at  which  the  high  lights 
increase  in  density,  and  that  at  which  the  shadows 
increase.  This  can  only  be  done  by  diminishing  in  the 
developer  the  proportion  of  the  density-giving  agent, 
known  as  the  reducer,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
fully-exposed  portions  of  the  plate.  And  while  it  takes 
very  little  of  this  agent  to  bring  out  the  small  amount  of 
density  required  for  the  detail  in  the  slightly  exposed 
portions  of  the  plate,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  it,  compara¬ 
tively,  to  bring  out  the  requisite  density  in  the  more  fully 
exposed  portions.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  the  theory  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that,  for  a  slightly  under-exposed  plate,  it  is  well  to 
add  double  the  quantity  of  water  to  the  developer ;  for 
one  rather  badly  under-exposed  it  is  better  to  add  four 
times  the  normal  amount  of  water ;  and  for  one  very 
badly  under-exposed,  as  much  as  twenty  times  the  normal 
amount  of  water  can  be  added  with  advantage.  When 
this  is  done  development  becomes  very  slow,  and  for 
this  reason  there  has  grown  up  a  system  known  as  tank 
development,  in  which  plates  or  films  are  placed  in  a 
covered  receptacle  filled  with  a  greatly  diluted  developer, 
and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  from  five  to 
twenty-four  hours.  When  so  developed  the  plates  or  films 
should  be  placed  on  edge,  as  if  laid  flat  staining  and  un¬ 
equal  development  are  likely  to  result.  As  full  directions 
for  tank  development  may  be  found  in  earlier  numbers  of 
The  Photo-Miniature,  I  will  not  go  into  it  more  fully. 

Only  the  necessity  of  making  each  num- 
Intensification,  ber  of  The  Photo-Miniature  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  complete  in  itself  induces  me  to  go 
into  the  subject  of  development  and  those  of  a  kindred 
nature.  But  it  will  frequently  happen  that  a  slightly  under¬ 
exposed  and  properly  developed  negative  will  be  too  thin 
for  printing  on  a  chosen  medium,  and  intensification  of 
some  kind  then  becomes  necessary.  There  are  a  great 
many  methods  of  intensification,  almost  any  of  which  will 
suffice  for  work  of  this  character,  but  it  is  my  purpose  to 
give  but  one,  and  that  probably  the  most  simple.  The 
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plate  to  be  intensified,  after  being  thoroughly  freed  from 
hypo,  is  first  immersed  in  water  until  the  film  is  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  solution  of  sixty 
grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  six  ounces  of  water  and 
left  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  film  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  bleached  through  to  the  glass.  It  is  next  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  in  running  water,  and  upon  this  washing 
depends  the  permanency  of  the  plate  after  the  process  is 
complete.  Finally  it  is  placed  in  the  developing  tray,  and 
flooded  with  any  full-strength  developer.  It  will  rapidly 
gain  density,  and  come  from  the  developer  a  much  better 
printing  negative  than  it  was  before.  Finally  it  is  washed 
thoroughly  to  eliminate  all  traces  of  the  developer,  and 
dried  in  the  usual  way.  If  still  too  weak  the  process  can 
be  repeated,  and  it  will  be  found  to  gain  density  each 
time.  _  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  after  the  first  inten¬ 
sification  the  negative  is  still  weak._  If  there  is  danger  of 
this  it  is  well,  instead  of  flooding  it  with  the  normal  de¬ 
veloper,  to  use  a  developer  made  up  of  five  or  ten 
grains  of  pyro  and  an  equal  amount  of  carbonate  of 
soda  to  four  ounces  of  water.  This  will  result  in  a 
staining  of  the  film  and  a  slow  printing  negative  with 
clear  high  lights. 

Where  an  under-exposed  negative  has 
Reduction,  been  carried  too  far  in  the  developer  and 
the  high  lights  are  too  dense,  these  latter 
can  be  reduced  and  better  relative  values  secured  by 
immersing,  after  thoroughly  eliminating  the  hypo,  in  a  3  to 
5  per  cent  solution  of  persulphate  of  ammonia.  The  action 
of  this  can  be  stopped  by  flooding  the  plate  with  a  10  per 
cent  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  the  plate  being  rubbed 
with  the  fingers  when  first  put  in  the  sulphite  solution  to 
enable  the  latter  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  film  at  one  time. 
Otherwise  the  action  may  continue  for  some  time  and  the 
plate  be  ruined.  The  plate  must  then  be  thoroughly 
washed.  If  a  plate  has  been  over-exposed  it  should  be 
very  fully  developed,  the  denser  the  better.  If  very  dense 
and  the  contrasts  seem  to  be  proper,  it  can  be  reduced 
rather  uniformly  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  a  few  drops 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  in  a  fresh 
hypo  bath.  Reduction  in  such  a  case  must  be  very  slow, 
and  may  require  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  tray  being- 
rocked  from  time  to  time.  If,  after  very  full  development, 
the  negative  stilly  appears  flat,  though  dense,  the  better 
plan  is  to  reduce  it  in  a  very  much  stronger  solution  of  the 
potash  solution  in  the  hypo  bath.  This  cuts  out  the 
shadows  more  rapidly  than  the  high  lights,  and  often 
results  in  a  very  good  negative. 


Fig.  6 
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As  in  all  other  branches  of  photog- 
Enlarging.  raphy,  much  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  pictures  of  street  scenes  depends 
upon  their  subsequent  treatment.  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  necessity  of  trimming  many  of  them  to 
their  proper  proportions  and  dimensions.  This  neces¬ 
sity  of  itself  frequently  precludes  the  possibility  of  using 
them  as  finished  photographs,  as  34x5  nep;ative  will 
frequently  furnish  a  print  not  over  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  in  its  longest  dimensions.  By  enlarging  such 
sections  of  the  negative  as  may  be  wanted,  a  series  of 
prints  of  uniform  dimensions  may  be  secured,  and  it  will 
be  found,  when  so  treated,  that  many  of  them  will  be  the 
most  interesting  pictures  in  one’s  collection.  I  myself 
keep  my  collection  in  an  8  x  10  portfolio,  the  desired  por¬ 
tions  of  the  negatives  having  been  enlarged  so  as  to  cover 
only  a  section  of  an  8  x  10  sheet  of  bromide  paper.  By 
the  use  of  masks  over  the  bromide  paper  on  the  easel, 
only  the  desired  portion  appears  on  the  finished  print, 
and  that  section  is  placed  as  carefully  as  I  would  place 
a  print  in  mounting. 

Were  I  about  to  take  a  European  trip. 
Street  ^  could  take  with  me  but  one  outfit,  I 

Pictures  should  unhesitatingly  choose  my  stereo¬ 
scopic  camera.  For  landscape  work  1  do 
not  fancy  the  stereoscopic  pictures  very  much,  but  for 
street  scenes  it  is  preeminently  suitable.  When  we  see  a 
picture  of  a  person  through  the  stereoscope,  we  can  al¬ 
most  feel  that  he  is  standing  before  us.  That  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  which  we  wish  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  our  friends 
when  we  bring  home  our  pictures.  No  other  method  is 
half  so  adequate.  The  subject  of  stereoscopic  photog¬ 
raphy  has  been  so  exhaustively  treated  in  a  preceding 
number  of  The  Pkoto-Miniature  that  I  can  say  nothing 
further  on  it,  except  to  add  my  recommendation  that  it  be 
given  an  intelligent  trial. 

III  rny  tables  on  exposure  it  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  I  call  for  one-fourth  the  normal 
exposure  for  snow  scenes.  This  rule  is  not  strictly  appli¬ 
cable  to  street  photography.  It  is  true  that  the  presence 
of  snow  in  any  quantity  causes  the  reflected  light  to  be 
much  stronger  than  it  would  be  without  it,  but  in  dealing 
with  subjects  including  buildings  or  trees  in  shadow,  very 
little  allowance  can  be  made  for  this  factor.  It  is  well  to 
bear  it  in  mind,  but  do  not  allow  too  much  for  it.  In  my 
own  experience  in  snow  photography,  I  have  found  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  w'ith  backed  isochromatic 
plates,  ray-filter,  full  exposure  for  the  dark  objects,  and  a 
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half-strength  developer  fully  restrained  with  bromide  of 
potassium.  This  gives  full  gradations  in  the  snow  with 
dense  high  lights  if  development  be  carried  far  enough 
and  at  the  same  time  ample  exposure  for  the  darker  ob¬ 
jects.  The  method,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  my  own,  and  is 
the  result  of  much  thought  and  many  experiments.  ’  Where 
it  is  not  convenient  to  use  the  ray-filter,  fairly  good  results 
can  be  achieved  if  the  plates  are  backed  and  exposed  and 
developed  as  stated.  Of  course,  when  the  sun  is  full  on 
the  view  and  there  are  no  deep  shadows  or  very  dark  ob¬ 
jects,  we  can  cut  the  exposure  down  considerably.  It  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  under-expose  in  such  cases  as  it  is  to 
over-expose  in  certain  classes  of  interiors. 

Wet  Day  One  of  the  most  delightful  branches  of 
Photography  photography  is  that  which  has  come 

to  be  known  as  “wet  day  photography.” 
Nearly  all  of  the  street  photographs  that  we  see  at  the 
exhibitions  are  of  this  class,  and  the  field  is  very  wide. 
We  will  naturally  prefer  a  view  where  the  reflections  are 
at  their  best,  and  streets  having  asphalt  or  similar  pave¬ 
ments  are,  therefore,  usually  chosen.  The  exposure  will, 
of  course,  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  light  prevailing.’ 
If  there  is  plenty  of  light  but  no  shadows,  multiply  the 
normal  exposure  by  2.  If  misty  and  dull,  multiply  by  4, 
and  if  raining  and  very  dull,  fnultiply  by  8  or  10.  As  every 
dull  day  is  different,  no  precise  rule  can  be  given.  Under¬ 
exposure,  before  everything  else,  is  to  be  guarded  against. 
Needless  to  say,  one  should  be  very  careful  with  his  cam¬ 
era  under  such  conditions.  The  metal  parts  should  be 
wiped  over  with  an  oiled  rag  both  before  and  after  using 
in  order  to  prevent  rust.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that 
moisture  does  not  condense  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  lens. 
For  this  reason  a  shutter  working  in  front  of  the  lens  is  to 
be  preferred.  If  otherwise,  use  a  lens-cap  and  wipe  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  lens  from  time  to  time  with  a  piece 
of  soft  dry  linen.  If  some  such  precaution  is  not  taken, 
rnany  pictures  will  be  lost.  In  developing  this  class  of 
pictures,  a  weak  developer  should  be  used,  i.  e.,  one  di¬ 
luted  with  from  two  to  four  times  the  normal  quantity  of 
water,  as  the  effect  of  such  development  is  to  produce  the 
softness  more  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  such  subjects. 

Buildings  •  Concerning  the  photographing  of  build- 
®  ■  mgs,  little  need  be  said  here,  the  subject 
requiring  a  Miniature  to  itself.  But  with  the  camera 
which  one  will  ordinarily  use  in  street  work,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  undertake  to  photograph  an  entire  building  unless  under 
particularly  favorable  circumstances.  In  the  absence  of  a 
swing-back  and  rising  front,  particularly,  is  it  unadvisable. 
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It  is  far  better  to  satisfy  oneself  with  just  a  bit  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  always  choosing  its  most  distinctive  feature.  This 
enables  one  to  give  full  importance  to  the  detail  on  a  small 
plate,  while  if  the  whole  building  be  attempted,  the  detail 
would  be  practically  lost.  I  have  seen  many  beautiful 
photographs  of  sections  of  buildings  in  Paris,  London  and 
other  European  cities  taken  in  this  way  on  x  films, 
and  they  are  far  more  satisfying  than  the  crude  pictures  of 
the  entire  buildings  taken  with  the  same  camera. 

Street  Street  photography  at  night  may  be  of 

either  one  of  two  classes, — pictures  taken 
at  bbeht  ^  artificial  light  alone,  or  those  taken  in 
^  ’  moonlight.  The  essentials  in  the  former 
case,  especially  if  street-lights  are  to  be  included,  are 
backed  plates,  sensitive  to  the  yellow  rays,  or,  in  other 
words,  isochromatic  or  orthochromatic  plates.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  non-halation  plate  may  be  used,  but  requires  a  much 
longer  e.xposure.  Night  scenes  by  artificial  light  are  usu¬ 
ally  taken,  and  are  alwa3’s  at  their  best,  on  rainy  nights. 
This  gives  full  play  to  the  reflections  on  the  pavement, 
which  are  always  their  most  attractive  feature.  The 
exposure  with  f/8  stop  may  vary  from  thirty  seconds  to 
thirty  minutes  or  more.  The  former  will  give  a  fair  range 
of  values  in  the  reflections,  but  will  leave  the  shadows 
utterly  black.  A  longer  exposure  will  give  a  better  range 
of  values  and  will  enable  the  worker  to  presen.’e  some 
detail  in  the  darker  portions  of  the  view.  Development 
should  be  with  a  diluted  developer. 

For  a  moonlight  exposure  pure  and  simple  a  full  half 
hour’s  exposure  is  required  with  the  f/8  or  No.  4  stop. 
That  it  is  done  frequently  in  less  time  does  not  alter  the 
fact.  _  Fig.  7  is  a  moonlight  picture  taken  after  dark  by 
the  light  of  the  full  moon,  and  no  other  illuminant.  It 
was  given  a  half  hour’s  exposure  with  the  f/ii  or  No.  8 
stop,  and  is  under-exposed.  I  use  it  in  order  to  show  the 
effect  of  developing  for  the  high  lights  alone  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  classes  of  pictures.  A  close  inspection  of 
the  picture  under  a  glass  will  show  the  detail  in  the  lace 
curtains  at  the  windows.  These  windows,  illuminated 
from  within  by  incandescent  electric  lights,  were  over¬ 
exposed  nearly  one  hundred  times,  but  the  detail  is  there. 
A  still  closer  inspection,  if  it  is  not  lost  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tion,  will  show  a  parlor  lamp  behind  the  large  window  in 
the  front  of  the  house.  The  plate  was  developed  with  the 
express  view  of  saving  the  details  referred  to.  If,  in  so 
doing,  the  shadows  are  too  dense,  we  may  know  that  we 
have  under-exposed.  In  this  case  I  used  a  ready-made  de¬ 
veloper  diluted  with  four  times  the  normal  quantity  of  water. 
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_  Here,  perhaps  to  the  reader’s  relief,  our  street  excur¬ 
sions  end  for  the  present.  The  use  of  the  camera  in  the 
streets  is  a  subject  about  which  it  would  be  easy  to  write 
a  good-sized  book,  but  it  is  perhaps  wiser  to  leave  the 
individual  worker  an  amount  of  scope  for  his  own  opinion 
concerning  many  details.  My  endeavor  has  been  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  few  things  thoroughly,  and  to  put  a  good  reason 
behind  my  explanation,  rather  than  to  gloss  over  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  loose  facts.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
problem  of  exposure  is  the  great  stumbling  block  with 
most  amateurs,  and  this  I  have  given  chief  place  in  my 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  rules  of  photography  are 
legion,  and  the  opportunities  for  difference  of  opinion  in 
practice  are  not  less  numerous,  but  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  throughout  are  few.  By  familiarizing  our¬ 
selves  with  these  few  fundamentals  we  are  preparing  our¬ 
selves  to  become  skilful  workers  ;  by  blindly  going  ahead 
without  the  guidance  of  these  principles  we  can  never  be 
aught  but  experimenters. 

A  If  1  H  .  Those  familiar  with  recent  photographic 
c  now  e  g-  journalism  have  doubtless  ere  this  recog- 
■  nized  the  personality  which  crops  out  here 
and  there  in  this  digest  of  information  concerning  street 
photography.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Osborne  I.  Yellott, 
and  presents,  for  the  most  part,  his  experience  in  this 
interesting  field  of  w'ork.  The  help  of  those  who  sent 
examples  of  their  work  for  the  illustration  of  the  text  is 
herein  also  acknowledged  with  thanks.  Their  names 
are  duly  handed  down  to  posterity  beneath  the  titles  of 
the  pictures. 


BOOKS. 

There  are  no  books  published  dealing  exclusively  with 
street  photography,  but  the  following  contain  useful  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject,  dealing  with  it  in  an  indirect  rather 
than  in  a  direct  way: 

New  Pointers.  By  Geo.  E.  Mellen,  expert.  1900.  20 

cents. 

Instantaneous  Photography.  By  Capt.  Abney.  1896. 
75  cents. 

The  Use  of  the  Hand- Camera.  By  Clive  Holland.  1898. 
$1.20. 

The  Hand- Camera  and  How  to  Use  It.  By  W.  D.  Wel- 
ford.  50  cents. 
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NOTES. 


According  to  the  will  of  the  late  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  one 
time  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  all  his  negatives  are 
given  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Among  these 
negatives  are  several  hundred  records  of  cloud-forms, 
made  during  Mr.  Smyth’s  travels  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Some  years  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  of  look¬ 
ing  over  one  of  a  series  of  bulky  volumes  in  which  Mr. 
Smyth  kept  prints  from  these  cloudland  negatives,  and 
the  treat  was  one  to  be  remembered.  Each  print  was 
accompanied  by  scientific  data,  making  the  record  a  valu¬ 
able  one  to  students  of  meteorology.  If  we  remember 
aright,  a  duplicate  volume  of  the  series  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  of  Wilson’s  Photo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  and  a  review  of  its  contents,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  John  Nicol,  may  be  found  in  the  May  (1896) 
number  of  that  magazine. 

A  few  copies  of  the  latest  (tenth)  edition  of  Abney’s 
Instruction  in  Photography  are  being  imported  from 
England,  and  those  desiring  copies  will  do  well  to  place 
an  early  order  with  the  publishers  of  The  Photo-Minia¬ 
ture.  The  book  was  noticed  in  our  last  number  and 
the  price,  not  there  given,  is  $2.50,  postpaid. 

We  are  informed  that  by  substituting  an  oxalate  of 
ammonia  bath,  consisting  of  2  ounces  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia  in  40  ounces  of  water,  for  the  third  (and  last) 
acid  bath  generally  used  in  clearing  platinotypes,  a  blue- 
black  tone  is  secured,  and  the  last  traces  of  iron  are 
completely  removed  from  the  print.  The  hint  comes 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Watson,  an  expert  platinot3rpe  printer,  of 
this  city. 

The  new  reprint  of  Platinotype  Processes,  being  No.  7 
of  The  Photo-Miniature,  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 


The  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  pro¬ 
poses  to  hold  a  Photographic  Trades’  Exhibition  in 
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Chicago,  August  27  to  September  i,  inclusive.  The 
object  of  this  exhibition  is  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  photographic 
apparatus  and  materials,  as  well  as  the  best  work  of 
photographers  along  professional,  commercial,  scientific 
and  amateur  lines. 

Special  attractions  are  being  arranged  to  draw  the 
attendance  of  the  public,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  over 
60,000  amateurs  in  Chicago  alone  should  ensure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  exhibition.  Full  particulars,  rates  for  trans¬ 
portation,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chicago. 

The  scheme  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
well  supported  by  the  trade  and  all  interested  in  the 
development  of  American  photography. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Goerz,  52  Union  Square,  New  York,  advises 
us  that  he  has  considerably  enlarged  his  premises,  and  is 
now  able  to  display  his  large  stock  of  Double  Anastig- 
mats,  Tr eider  Binoculars,  etc. ,  to  much  better  advantage 
than  formerly.  Visitors  to  New  York  are  invited  to  call 
at  the  Goerz  sales-room,  where  they  will  find  many  things 
of  photographic  interest  worth  the  seeing. 

Ammonium  persulphate  has  been  so  much  written 
about  of  late  that  many  photographers  doubtless  think  of 
it  as  something  new  in  photographic  practice.  But  its 
use  as  a  reducer  for  negatives,  to  clear  pyro-stain  from 
a  discolored  negative,  or  from  the  fingers,  was  spoken  of 
by  R.  Ed.  Liesegang  fully  three  years  ago. 

vVe  have  received  from  Dr.  Louis  A.  Weigel,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  a  valuable  and  profusely  illustrated  paper, 
titled  “Practical  Points  on  the  Use  of  the  X-Ray.”  The 
paper,  which  is  reprinted  from  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Journal  (special  X-Ray  number,  January  6,  i^cx)),  deals 
completely  with  the  details  of  photographic  manipu¬ 
lation  involved. 

An  ingenious  print  trimmer  has  just  been  put  on  the 
market  by  H.  A.  Hyatt,  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  known  as  the 
Nicholson  Trimmer  for  oval  and  circular  prints,  and 
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trims  the  print  so  that  a  narrow  white  border  encircles 
it,  of  absolutely  uniform  width,  with  but  one  cutting 
form.  The  new  trimmer  is  in  all  essential  features,  ex¬ 
cept  the  cutting  wheel,  similar  to  the  revolving  trimmers 
in  general  use. 

Mr.  Hyatt  also  sends  a  copy  of  his  new  Amateur  Cata¬ 
logue,  io2j  offering  96  pages  quarto,  bristling  with 
attractive  specialties  intended  to  lighten  the  amateur’s 
burdens.  A  copy  may  be  obtained,  by  sending  4  cents 
to  cover  postage,  from  Mr.  Hyatt,  addressed  as  above. 

The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  last  issued  (April)  contains  an  interesting  paper  on 
“Telephotography,”  by  the  Rev.  Frank  S.  Dobbins. 
We  regret  that  the  nature  of  the  paper  does  not  permit 
of  condensation  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  more  than 
mentioned  here.  Those  who  cannot  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  Journal  will,  however,  find  the  paper  reprinted  in  the 
July  number  of  Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  is  published  a  re¬ 
port  upon  “Phosphate  of  Silver  Printing  Papers,”  by 
George  D.  Firmin.  This  we  reprint,  as  supplementing 
our  note  on  the  subject  at  page  43  of  our  last  number : 

“The  Technical  Committee  has  referred  to  me  the 
investigation  of  the  silver  phosphate  method  of  making 
prints.  The  members  of  the  Society  will  remember  that 
at  a  recent  wall  display  two  of  Mrs.  Kasebier’s  pictures 
created  considerable  comment,  favorable  and  otherwise. 
They  were  made  (so  we  were  told)  by  ‘an  entirely  new 
process  or  emulsion  ’ — phosphate  of  silver.  Phosphate  of 
silver  is  not  by  any  means  new  as  a  sensitizer  for  printing 
papers.  It  was  used  early  in  the  fifties.  The  present 
method  is  new  only  in  so  much  as  it  calls  for  the  use  of 
an  organic  acid  (tartaric  or  citric)  in  addition  to  the  silver 
salt.  In  a  recent  magazine  article  upon  the  subject  it 
was  stated  that  ‘  it  was  made  from  silver  nitrate,  pre¬ 
cipitated  as  phosphate  by  di-sodium-hydrogen  phosphate 
{Na2  HPO4).  To  this  well-washed  precipitate  is  added 
tartaric  acid  solution  to  form  an  emulsion.  This  is 
smeared  over  the  paper  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  or 
sponge.’ 

‘  ‘  I  made  a  number  of  attempts,  but  could  obtain  no 
emulsion.  The  silver  phosphate  dissolved  to  a  clear 
solution.  This  is  silver  tartrate  in  solution,  and  free 
phosphoric  acid. 

“When  this  paper  is  exposed  under  a  negative  we 
obtain  a  print.  The  paper  was  said  to  be  a  quick  printer. 
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It  required  in  bright  sunlight  twenty-eight  hours  to  make 
one  print  from  a  weak  negative,  and  about  a  week  from 
a  dense  negative.  This  printed  all  day — also  all  night ! 
This  paper  was  not  sized  and  the  image  was  veiy  much 
‘sunk  in’ — flat  and  very  poor.  I  thought  sizing  the 
paper  might  help,  so  I  sized  some  with  arrowroot, 
worked  out  a  few  more  chemical  reactions,  made  up 
some  more  solution,  coated  the  paper,  and  obtained 
prints  quite  different  from  the  first.  They  look  like  very 
poor,  ordinary  silver  prints — waste-basket  prints.  Some 
of  my  prints  when  viewed  by  very  bright  transmitted 
light  are  not  so  bad.  So  much  for  the  paper  coated  by 
myself. 

“  I  have  some  paper  which  I  received  from  New  York, 
and  which  acts  very  differently.  This  has  been  sized 
with  albumen,  which  keeps  the  emulsion  more  on  the 
surface.  It  prints  with  fair  negatives  in  sunlight  in  from 
two  to  seven  minutes.  Some  of  it  is  unevenly  coated, 
which  accounts  for  the  streaks  in  some  of  the  prints 
shown.  Some  of  the  coating  is  on  ordinary  charcoal 
paper,  which  has  a  very  nice,  grained  surface,  but  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  work  without  tearing,  as  it  becomes  very  flimsy 
when  wet. 

“Personally!  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  the  silver 
phosphate  paper  over  any  of  the  ordinary  silver  papers 
on  the  market.  It  does  not  compare  with  carbon,  gum- 
bichromate  or  platinum.  The  glossy  surface  is  objec¬ 
tionable.’’ 

A  translation  of  the  chief  part  of  Professor  Valenta’s 
experiments  with  this  paper,  from  the  Photographische 
Correspondenz,  appeared  in  Photography,  June  7. 

Annual  Outing  of  the  Amateurs'  Institute  of  Pho¬ 
tography. — It  is  proposed  to  arrange  for  a  six-days’  pho¬ 
tographic  trip  over  the  picturesque  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
railroad,  available  for  all  the  members  of  the  above  Insti¬ 
tute  and  their  friends,  during  August,  in  a  special  train  of 
Pullman  sleeping  cars,  with  baggage  car  attached,  in  which 
latter  will  be  provided  a  dark  room  for  changing  plates 
and  accommodations  for  photographic  impedimenta. 
The  train  will  be  the  home  of  the  party  from  the  time  of 
leaving  until  its  return  to  New  York,  with  the  exception 
that  all  meals  will  be  served  at  the  best  hotels  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  famous  resorts  visited.  The  train  will  make  stop¬ 
overs  at  various  attractive  points,  among  which  will  be 
Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Warm  Sulphur  Springs,  White 
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It  required  in  bright  sunlight  twenty-eight  hours  to  make 
one  print  from  a  weak  negative,  and  about  a  week  from 
a  dense  negative.  This  printed  all  day — also  all  night ! 
This  paper  was  not  sized  and  the  image  was  very  much 
‘sunk  in’ — flat  and  very  poor.  I  thought  sizing  the 
paper  might  help,  so  I  sized  some  with  arrowroot, 
worked  out  a  few  more  chemical  reactions,  made  up 
some  more  solution,  coated  the  paper,  and  obtained 
prints  quite  different  from  the  first.  They  look  like  very 
poor,  ordinary  silver  prints — waste-basket  prints.  Some 
of  my  prints  when  viewed  by  very  bright  transmitted 
light  are  not  so  bad.  So  much  for  the  paper  coated  by 
myself. 

“  I  have  some  paper  which  I  received  from  New  York, 
and  which  acts  very  differently.  This  has  been  sized 
with  albumen,  which  keeps  the  emulsion  more  on  the 
surface.  It  prints  with  fair  negatives  in  sunlight  in  from 
two  to  seven  minutes.  Some  of  it  is  unevenly  coated, 
which  accounts  for  the  streaks  in  some  of  the  prints 
shown.  Some  of  the  coating  is  on  ordinary  charcoal 
paper,  which  has  a  very  nice,  grained  surface,  but  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  work  without  tearing,  as  it  becomes  very  flimsy 
when  wet. 

“Personally!  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  the  silver 
phosphate  paper  over  any  of  the  ordinary  silver  papers 
on  the  market.  It  does  not  compare  with  carbon,  gum- 
bichromate  or  platinum.  The  glossy  surface  is  objec¬ 
tionable.’’ 

A  translation  of  the  chief  part  of  Professor  Valenta’s 
experiments  with  this  paper,  from  the  Photographische 
Correspondent,  appeared  in  Photography,  June  7. 

Annual  Outing  of  the  Amateurs'  Institute  of  Pho¬ 
tography.— is  proposed  to  arrange  for  a  six-days’  pho¬ 
tographic  trip  over  the  picturesque  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
railroad,  available  for  all  the  members  of  the  above  Insti¬ 
tute  and  their  friends,  during  August,  in  a  special  train  of 
Pullman  sleeping  cars,  with  baggage  car  attached,  in  which 
latter  will  be  provided  a  dark  room  for  changing  plates 
and  accommodations  for  photographic  impedimenta. 
The  train  will  be  the  home  of  the  party  from  the  time  of 
leaving  until  its  return  to  New  York,  with  the  exception 
that  all  meals  will  be  served  at  the  best  hotels  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  famous  resorts  visited.  The  train  will  make  stop¬ 
overs  at  various  attractive  points,  among  which  will  be 
Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Warm  Sulphur  Springs,  White 
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Sulphur  Springs,  Flag  Rock,  Richmond  Falls,  Hawks 
Nest,  Kanawha  Falls,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Natural  Bridge, 
Piedmont  Valley  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Two  or  three 
coaching  trips  will  also  be  included  in  the  tour,  and  the 
expense  of  the  entire  trip,  including  transportation,  first- 
class  meals  and  sleeping  accommodations  during  the  six 
days  from  New  York  to  New  York,  will  be  $45  per  capita. 
The  party  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  the 
editor  of  Anthony' s  Photographic  Bulletin,  who  will  rep¬ 
resent  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  in  behalf^  of 
the  Institute.  An  experienced  passenger  representative 
of  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  will  also  accompany  the  party. 

The  excursion  furnishes  a  pleasant  chance  to  get  nega¬ 
tives  of  much  of  the  delightful  scenery  of  W est  Virginia, 
and  will  doubtless  be  taken  advantage  of  by  many  ama¬ 
teurs  who  can  arrange  for  the  necessary  time_  in  August. 
A  circular  with  full  information  may  be  obtained  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Acting  upon  a  suggestion  from  G.  Gennert,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  agent  for  Ortol,  we  have  recently  used  this  compara¬ 
tively  new  developer  for  developing  Velox  and  other  gas¬ 
light  papers.  In  many  respects,  but  especially  in  the 
quality  of  the  brown-black  tone  it  gives,  Ortol  is  decidedly 
superior  to  amidol  for  these  papers.  A  set  of  Ortol  tubes, 
which  are  usually  made  up  to  40  ounces  of  developer  for 
negative-making,  should,  for  developing  gaslight  papers, 
be  diluted  to  make  240  ounces  of  developer.  In  other 
words,  make  the  solution  as  usual  for  negatives  and  dilute 
I  ounce  of  this  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  water  for  Velox, 
etc. 

In  response  to  the  growing  demand  for  high-grade 
lenses  for  use  with  the  popular  styles  of  hand-cameras,  the 
Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  now 
now  fitting  their  Collinear  lenses  to  many  of  the  best- 
known  hand-cameras.  The  Collinears  are  so  constructed 
that  the  flange  is  quite  close  to  the  shutter,  enabling  them 
to  be  used  even  with  the  most  compact  of  cycle  cameras. 
The  Series  II  Collinears,  we  are  informed,  are  in  great 
request  for  use  with  long-focus  cameras,  such  as  the  Long- 
Focus  Premo,  Montauk,  Graphic  and  Kodak.  This  se¬ 
ries  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Cartridge  Kodaks  Nos. 
4  and  5,  while  Series  III  is  equally  suited  for  use  with 
the  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  Special  Bullet  and  BulF  s  Eye. 
The  improvement  of  hand-cameras  by  this  addition  of 
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Collinears  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  gives  the 
hand-camera  worker  a  much  larger  scope,  especially  for 
photographing  in  the  streets,  difficult  subjects,  or  on  gray 
days.  Full  information  regarding  the  choice  of  Collinears 
for  this  purpose  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Voigt- 
laender  &  Son  Optical  Co.,  467  West  14th  street,  New 
York. 

The  editor  of  Photography  (London)  has  “done”  the 
Paris  Exposition  photographically,  and  some  of  his  com¬ 
ments  are  interesting,  especially  concerning  the  American 
display.  We  are  surprised  that  one  who  should  be  better 
informed  should  have  imagined  that  the  American  exhibit 
of  portraiture  there  shown  was  in  any  sense  ‘  ‘  representa¬ 
tive.”  We  extract  a  portion  of  his  report : 

‘  ‘  The  United  States  are  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the 
finest  ‘pitches’  in  the  building,  and  the  exhibitors  have 
been  alert  to  take  full  advantage  of  it.  The  visitor  who 
passes  in  at  the  doorway  we  have  recommended  and  goes 
straight  down  the  thoroughfare  shown  in  our  sketch  will 
not  fail  to  observe  the  Stars  and  Stripes  hanging  out  over 
the  passers-by,  long  before  he  reaches  the  particular  sec¬ 
tion  they  adorn.  On  drawing  nearer,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
long,  handsome  colonnade  in  white  and  gold,  with  a  frieze 
and  comice  of  similar  appearance,  connects  up,  or  rather 
hides,  a  series  of  the  plain  iron  columns  and  girders  of  the 
building.  The  intervals  between  the  columns  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  exhibits,  and  at  the  angle  nearest  the  British  sec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  that  of  Kodak,  Ltd.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  object  of  all,  a  bicycle,  bearing  the  advice  ‘  Never 
cycle  without  a  Kodak.’  Views  of  the  various  works  and 
depots  of  the  Eastman  Co.  were  displayed  on  a  pillar. 

Kodaks  of  all  patterns  were  to  be  seen . _  . 

Included  in  the  Kodak  exhibit  are  goods  by  the  following 
firms  :  The  American  Aristotype  Co.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ; 
the  Nepera  Chemical  Co.;  the  Photo  Materials  Co.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  and 
Warner  &  Swasey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Behind  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  on  a  series  of  screens,  was  what  we  take  to  be  a  col¬ 
lection  of  representative  American  professional  photog¬ 
raphy. 

“There  was  a  great  deal  here  which,  to  be  frank,  we  do 
not  admire  at  all,  but  rather  condemn.  We  saw  nothing 
quite  as  bad  as  the  example  we  reproduce  with  a  criticism, 
but  we  saw  quite  enough  to  convince  us  that  professional 
photography  on  the  whole  was,  as  far  as  America  is  con¬ 
cerned,  almost  hopeless.  Attitudes  which  it  is  the  very 
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flattery  of  suppleness  to  describe  as  wooden,  retouching 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  complexions  in  their  regularity 
of  pencil  dots  resemble  egg  shells  rather  than  a  surface  of 
human  skin,  lighting  as  false  as  studio  blinds  screening 
indiscriminately  the  distance  and  near  objects  on  a  painted 
background  can  well  make  it — ^all  this  and  more  is  to  be 
seen  amongst  these  photographs.  It  is  a  great  pity,  be¬ 
cause  here  and  there  amongst  the  many,  are  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  of  really  good,  honest  portraiture— not  great  epoch- 
making  work,  but  at  any  rate  straightforward  photography 
to  which  a  captious  critic  can  take  little  or  no  exception. 

‘  ‘  Unfortunately,  all  good,  bad  and  indifferent  are  min¬ 
gled  together  so  indiscriminately  that  the  labor  of  wading 
through  the  whole  collection  to  find  those  really  worthy 
of  careful  study  will  deter  many.  Amongst  others  we 
noticed  the  exhibits  of  Schumacher,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Joseph  Byron,  of  New  York,  who  shows  some  very  good 
flashlight  work  ;  W.  N.  Brenner,  who  has  firelight  studies 
which  are  distinctly  effective  and  novel,  and  some  pictures 
from  the  ‘  Baker  Art  Gallery.’ 

‘  ‘  The  Austrian  exhibits  will  be  found  immediately  oppo¬ 
site  the  Kodak  Company.  Entering  out  of  the  main 
gangway  is  a  little  room  in  which  is  a  representative  ex¬ 
hibit  from  the  Camera  Club  of  Vienna.  This  collection 
only  contains  fourteen  pictures  altogether,  made  up  by 
Philipp  Von  Schoeller  (eight),  Baron  A.  Liebeg  (two). 
Dr.  Henneberg  (two)  and  Professor  Watzek  and  Dr. 
Spitzer  (one  each).  Taken  altogether,  this  little  alcove 
is  really  the  gem  of  the  entire  exhibition,  photographically 
speaking.  Every  picture  that  it  contains,  with  perhaps 
the  single  exception  of  Baron  Liebeg’s  landscape,  is  in 
itself  a  masterpiece.  This  we  freely  admit,  without  at  the 
same  time  expressing  our  entire  approval  of  all.  A  por¬ 
trait  by  Schoeller,  which,  we  fancy,  we  have  seen  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  the  fine-bearded  head  of  a  sailor,  full 
face,  was  without  exception  the  most  striking  piece  of 
portraiture  we  saw  at  Paris.  The  Japanese  collection 
included  beautiful  specimens  of  photographs  on  metal, 
together  with  a  number  of  examples  of  professional  work, 
portraiture  and  landscape — the  latter  very  fine,  the  former 
we  do  not  consider  as  anything  out  of  the  common.  _  In 
the  Italian  exhibit  are  to  be  seen  prints  which  are  imita¬ 
tion  lamplight  effects,  portraits  really  made  with  daylight 
by  directing  it,  by  means  of  a  system  of  mirrors  or  other¬ 
wise,  so  as  to  appear  to  issue  from  the  lamp.  They  struck 
us  as  an  example  of  misplaced  ingenuity.  They  were 
shown  by  Alinari  Brothers,  of  Florence.  Some  fine  cop¬ 
ies  of  pictures  and  Venetian  views  by  C.  Naya,  of  Venice, 
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will  attract  attention  in  this  section.  Murer,  of  Milan, 
Comtes  Luigi  and  Joseph  di  Primoli  exhibit  work  of  fair 
average  quality.  The  photographs  on  metals  by  Borli- 
netto  are  also  worth  a  glance.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
will  be  found  professional  photographic  exhibits  from 
Austria-Hungary,  and  not  far  off  Boissonas,  of  Geneva, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  continental  photographers  in 
this  country,  has  a  fine  collection  of  his  work. 

“  In  the  French  section  the  Photo  Club  of  Paris  had  a 
large  and  representative  collection,  so  we  heard  before 
visiting  the  exhibition.  Knowing  what  this  institution  has 
done  for  pictorial  photography  in  France,  bearing  in  mind 
the  beautiful  work  of  Demachy  and  Puyo  with  which  we 
are  all  so  familiar,  and  for  which  all  must  entertain  a  true 
appreciation,  we  went  to  the  quarter  in  which  it  was  to  be 
found,  expectant  of  much.  Whether  we  had  allowed  our 
anticipations  altogether  to  outstrip  reason,  or  whether  the 
exhibit  is  really  second-rate,  we  cannot  say.  Certainly 
we  were  grievously  disappointed.  The  Englishman  who 
thinks  of  the  Photo  Club  thinks  of  the  two  artists  we  have 
just  named  ;  he  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  mediocrity  with 
whicla  in  any  club  they  must  necessarily  find  themselves 
diluted.  The  club  has  in  this  exhibit  fallen  into  the  old 
error  of  our  own  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  admitting 
too  much.  Had  it  exercised  that  rigorous  restraint  which 
the  Camera  Club  of  Vienna  has  done,  which  is  represented 
by  fourteen  pictures  only,  it  would  perhaps  have  gone  to 
the  other  extreme.  Something  between  the  two  was  what 
was  wanted.  As  it  is,  we  should  say  there  must  be  in  this 
collection  three  or  four  hundred  exhibits  at  least,  perhaps 
as  many  again.  They  are  mostly  in  narrow  frames,  being 
close  together— distractingly  close — and  the  majority  are 
small  in  size  and  insignificant  in  style  and  subject.  The 
reputation  of  the  club  would  not  have  suffered  had  it  been 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Puyo  and  Demachy. 
With  the  exception  of  their  work,  we  saw  very  little 
indeed  that  called  for  more  than  a  passing  glance.  _ 
“The  retrospective  collection  or  historical  exhibit  is  to 
be  found  in  the  French  section.  It  struck  us  as  being 
very  limited  in  point  of  numbers  (it  may  not  have  been 
complete),  and  hardly  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  if  approached,  might 
itself  have  lent  quite  double  as  many  objects  of  interest  as 
are  to  be  seen  here ;  many  of  them  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  photographic  progress.  An  ‘instantaneous 
daguerreotype/  a  view  of  the  Pont  Neuf  taken  in  18431 
was  noticeable.  A  number  of  cameras  and  closed  boxes, 
unlabelled,  are  doubtless  of  the  greatest  historical  inter- 
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est,  although  in  the  absence  of  any  guide  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  where  this  lies.  We  find  we  made  a  note  of  some 
specimens  of  the  dry  collodio-albumen  (Taupenot)  pro¬ 
cess  and  of  some  prints  in  colour  on  fabric.  But  what 
attracted  our  attention  may  not  be  equally  interesting  to 
others,  and  each  visitor  will  make  his  own  selection.” 

Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera.  With  introductory  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  outfit  and  methods  of  the  bird  photographer. 
By  Frank  M.  Chapman,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History.  Illustrated  from  photographs.  218  pp. 
5  X  X I  in.  f  1.75.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  photography  helps  in  nature- 
study,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  interesting 
object  lesson  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Chapman’s  latest  vol¬ 
ume.  The  account  he  gives  of  the  many  devices  needful 
in  photographing  birds  is  at  once  attractive  and  profitable, 
full  details  being  given  wherever  they  can  be  useful  to 
those  desiring  to  attempt  photographic  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  choice  of  a  lens,  for  instance,  is  illustrated  by 
six  engravings,  showing  the  results  of  as  many  tests,  and 
the  advantage  of  lenses  differing  in  focal  length  where  the 
original  negative  is  to  be  enlarged. 

The  book  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  that  ‘‘  bird 
photography  does  not  mean  simply  photographing  birds, 
but  the  use  of  the  camera  as  an  aid  in  depicting  the  life 
histories  of  birds,”  and  forms  as  happy  an  introduction  to 
its  subject  as  the  amateur  in  search  of  a  special  hobby 
could  desire. 

wn. 

A  photographic  exhibition  of  more  than  usual  impor¬ 
tance  is  to  be  held  in  Berlin  during  August, _  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  Particulars  may 
be  had  from  K.  Schwier,  Weimar,  Germany, 

wn. 

Photograms  of  1900  is  now  in  active  preparation,  and 
those  who  desire  to  be  represented  among  ‘‘the  vvork  of 
the  year,”  should  submit  selected  examples  of  their  xrork 
as  early  as  possible  to  the  Editors  of  PhotogfWffts^  6  Far- 
ringdon  Ave.,  E.  C.,  London. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Keiley,  of  the  New  York  Carnera  Club, 
will  again  have  charge  of  the  American  section  of  the 
book. 
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We  have  received  from  G.  Gennert,  24  East  Thirteenth 
street,  New  York,  copies  of  his  new  general  catalogue  of 
photographic  apparatus  and  supplies,  and  the  special_i9oo 
catalogue  of  Montauk  Hand- Cameras.  The  latter  is  an 
attractive  booklet  elaborately  illustrated  with  examples 
of  work  made  with  the  various  styles^  of  the  Montauk 
series.  Prominent  among  the  novelties  is  a  double  exten¬ 
sion  iong-focus  cycle  camera,  exceedingly  _  compact  in 
form,  but  offering  a  bellows  extension  of  18  inches  in  the 
4x5  size  ;  22  inches  in  the  5  x  7  size,  and  26  inches  in  the 
Wz  X  inch  size.  This  instrument  is  fitted  witJi  double 
swings,  reversible  back,  and  has  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
which  yields  three  separate  objectives  of  different  focal 
lengths.  Considering  its  great  usefulness,  the  camera  is 
a  marvel  of  cheapness  at  I30  for  *04x5  size.  The  gen¬ 
eral  catalogue  has  been  fully  revised,  and  brought  to  date 
by  the  including  of  many  new  specialties  for  which  this 
well-known  house  has  the  sole  American  agency.  Read¬ 
ers  who  would  be  well  informed  of  what  is  new  and  desir¬ 
able  will  do  well  to  send  five  cents  for  copies  of  these 
attractive  lists. 

The  last  day  for  the  delivery  of  pictures  to  be  submitted 
to  the  judges  at  the  forthcoming  Philadelphia  Photo¬ 
graphic  Salon  is  October  i.  Entry  forms  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  10  South  Eighteenth  street ;  or  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia. 

New  Pointers  for  Amateurs  in  Photography.  By  George 
E.  Mellen.  70  pp.  Illustrated.  3  x  7  in.  Third  edition 
(30th  thousand).  Paper  covers.  20  cents.  Mellen  Mfg. 

and  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago.  ,  ,  ,  n  i. 

Into  this  unpretentious  pocket-book  Mr.  Mellen  has 
packed  more  photographic  sense  than  the  average  ama¬ 
teur  can  evolve  from  his  personal  experience  in  ten  years’ 
work  behind  the  camera.  Its  literary  style  is  somewhat 
blunt,  to  be  sure,  but  the  information  is  very  pointed  and 
‘ ‘  touches  the  spot.”  Readers  of  The  Photo-Miniature 
who  buy  a  copy  on  this  recommendation  will  confer  a 
lasting  favor  upon  themselves,  and  get  their  money  back 
from  every  page  they  read. 

Edward  W.  Newcomb,  formerly  editor  of  The  Photo- 
American,  writes  that  he  has  inaugurated  a  Correspond- 
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ence  School  of  Photography  in  this  city,  and  invites  com¬ 
munications  from  photographers  in  need  of  instruction  on 
any  special  branch  of  photography.  Answers  to  queries 
on  all  subjects,  impartial  advice  on  the  selection  of  lenses, 
apparatus,  etc.,  the  construction  of  studios,  and  print  criti¬ 
cism,  all  fall  within  the  field  of  work  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Newcomb.  We  know  of  few  men  so  well  equipped  for 
such  a  work,  and  hope  the  venture  will  be  heartily  sup¬ 
ported. 

The  developing  salts  issued  for  Platinograph  paper  are 
now  put  up  in  an  improved  form,  by  which  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  deterioration.  Prints  we  have  made  with  this 
developer  seem  clearer  and  brighter  than  those  we  obtained 
upon  the  first  trial  of  the  paper.  The  use  of  this  paper  is 
very  simple,  and  the  effective  prints  it  yields  should  win 
for  it  a  large  following  among  Pacific  coast  amateurs.  A 
sample  package,  with  developer,  is  offered  by  the  makers 
for  25  cents.  The  Platino^aph  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  recent  French  publications  dealing  with  pho¬ 
tography,  we  have  obtained  a  few  copies  of  Gauthier- 
Villars  &  Son’s  latest  catalogue,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
send  a  copy  to  those  asking  for  them  before  the  small 
supply  is  exhausted. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Camera  (Frank  V.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Philadelphia)  has  met  with  such  success  that  the 
subscription  price,  now  50  cents  per  year,  is  to  be  doubled 
and  made  $1  per  year  ^ter  July  i.  This  little  magazine 
has  for  some  months  past  offered  more  and  better  read¬ 
ing  than  some  of  the  ten-cent  magazines,  and  is  one_  of 
the  few  photographic  journals  which  the  progressive 
amateur  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

The  Photographic  News  Year-Book  for  1900  is  now 
ready  (in  England),  and  is  spoken  of  with  much  praise. 
The  principal  features  are  an  exhaustive  article  upon 
gelatino-chloride  paper;  another  on  pictorial  coniposi- 
tion  ;  and  a  third  on  Acetylene.  The  American  edition 
will,  we  suppose,  be  on  the  market  before  the  end  of 

^'^Mr.G.Gennert,  24  East  Thirteenth  street.  New  York,  has 
in  past  years  had  the  American  agency  for  the  Year-Book. 
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Mitchell’s  “Celeritas”  Developing  Powders  is  the 
name  of  a  new  developer  just  placed  on  the  market  by 
The  Standard  Chemical  Company,  Ltd.,  ioi6  Cherry 
street,  Philadelphia.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  new  and  original 
combination  of  Metol  and  Hydrokinone,  which  works 
surely,  safely  and  rapidly,  gives  good  density  with  exqui¬ 
site  detail,  and  for  prints  on  Velox  paper  yields  rich  vel¬ 
vety  blacks  and  clean  whites.  The  makers  claim  that  it 
is  an  “ideal”  developer  for  hand-camera  work  with 
films,  etc.,  as  it  works  very  rapidly  and  will  not  fog. 
Samples  can  be  obtained  by  sending  two  2-cent  stamps 
to  the  manufacturers. 

Some  time  ago,  writing  from  our  personal  experience, 
we  recommended  Forbes’  orthochromatic  plates  for  color 
reproduction.  A  friend  wrote  some  time  after  that  he 
had  given  the  plates  a  trial  and  was  disappointed  with  the 
results.  Naturally  he  questioned  the  recommendation  we 
had  given  them.  Upon  placing  the  complaint  before  the 
manufacturers  of  the  plates  (Forbes  Dry  Plate  Works, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.),  they  replied  that  the  comf)laint_  was 
somewhat  vague,  and  that  their  plates  almost  invariably 
gave  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the  intelligent  user.  In 
proof  of  this  they  enclosed  a  few  letters,  from  which  we 
quote  :  “I  have  just  been  using  some  of  your  orthochro¬ 
matic  plates  which  I  have  had  on  hand  three  years,  and 
find  them  to  work  splendidly.  Please  quote  price  on, 
etc.”  This  comes  from  a  carpet  manufacturer  using  pho¬ 
tography  in  his  business.  Another  correspondent,  well 
known  in  the  profession,  writes  :  ‘  ‘  My  best  negatives  are 
those  made  on  Forbes’  orthochromatic  plates.”  A 
prominent  photo-microscopist  writes  :  “lam  using  your 
orthochromatic  plates  altogether  in  my  work.”  These, 
with  other  opinions,  not  quoted,  confirm  our  word  in 
favor  of  the  Forbes  plate,  which  we  have  used  for  some 
years,  for  special  work,  with  unvarying  satisfaction. 


If  it  isn’t  an  Eastman,  it  isn’t  a  Kodak. 


BY  THE,  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE, 

No.  1 

PANORAM  = 
KODAK 


A  new,  delightful  and  inexpensive  field  is 
opened  to  the  Amateur  Photographer 

Its  unique  qualities  lend  themselves  with  peculiar  fitness  to  work 
that  is  out  of  the  ordinary.”  Not  only  will  it  take  horizontal  views 
of  broad  landscapes,  but  it  is  a  success  in  making  vertical  pictures  of 
high  and  narrow  waterfalls  or  deep  gorges,  while  for  photographing 
outdoor  groups  it  is  unequaled. 

In  the  Panoram-Kodak  we  have  succeeded  in  dispensing  with  the 
complicated  mechanism  which  has  been  such  an  objectionable  feature 
in  other  panoramic  cameras.  The  motion  of  the  lens  is  uniform 
through  the  arc  of  the  circle,  insuring  even  illumination,  and  it  has 
wonderful  depth  and  definition.  The  No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  has  a 
two-speed  shutter,  a  spirit  level,  socket  for  tripod  screw,  a  brilliant 
finder  which  shows  the  operator  the  amount  of  sky  and  foreground 
which  will  be  included  in  the  picture,  the  full  scope  of  view  being  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  V-shape  lines  on  top  of  camera.  Uses  our  regular  No.l 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak  films,  which  are  carried  in  stock  by  dealers  the 
world  over.  Has  an  angle  of  view  of  1 12°  and  loads  In  daylight. 

THE  PRICE. 

No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  for  254!'  x  7  pictures  -  -  .  $10.00 

Transparent  film  cartridge  for  6  ex.  25^  x  7  (Regular  No.  1 

F.  P.  K.  12  ex.  cartridge)  -  -  .  .  .  ,40 

Do.,  3  ex.  2)^  X  7  (Regular  No.  1  F.  P.  K.  6  ex.  cartridge)  -  .20 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Sample  print  for  two  2-cent  stamps.  Rochester  N,  Y. 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


VELOX 

An  after-supper-paper  for  the 
amateur.  Prints  in  a  few 
seconds  by  lamp  or  gaslight. 
Develops  in  a  few  more 
seconds  by  the  same  light. 
Requires 

NO  DARK  ROOM 

and  renders  beautifully  soft, 
platinum-like  effects. 

NEPERA  CHEMICAi:  CO. 


For  sale  by 

all  dealers. 


Nepera  Park, 


N.  Y. 


•  '  Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Mini aturb 


The  perfection  and  uni¬ 
formity  for  which  Solio  is 
famous  were  only  made 
possible  by  the  purity  of 
the  raw  stock  upon  which 
it  is  coated. 

None  but  the  best  im¬ 
ported  stock  is  used  in  any 
of  our  papers. 

Manufacturers  of  photographic  papers  who  use  any 
but  imported  basic  stock  (Steinbach  or  Rives)  do  so  either 
to  save  cost  or  as  a  makeshift. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Prints,  on 


EASTMAN’S 
SEPIA  PAPER. 

give  beautiful  warm  brown  shad¬ 
ows  and  half-tones,  with  mellow, 
creamy  high  lights,  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  effective  when  made  from 
broad,  sketchy  negatives. 

AS  SIMPLE  AND  CHEAP 
AS  MAKING  BLUE  PRINTS. 

Directions. 

Eastman’s  Sepia  Paper  is  about  three  times  as  rapid  as  blue  paper. 
It  should  be  under  rather  than  over  printed  and  is  developed  by 
washing  in  plain  water.  After  two  or  three  changes  of  water  fix  5 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  hypo,  1  1-2  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 
and  afterwards  wash  thoroughly. 

Short  fixing  gives  red  tones ;  longer  fixing  produces  a  brown  tone. 

The  Price, 

per  pkg.  2  dozen,  $  .1^ 
per  dozen,  .20 

:  :tS 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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X  07*£% 

4x5, 

5x7, 

6  X  854, 


THORNTON-PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 

These  splendid  shutters  are 
fully  described  in  a  special 
catalogue,  which  you  can  get 
at  your  dealers  or  of  us.  They 
are  unequaled  for  general  or 
particular  use.  The  Time  and 
Instantaneous,  Standard  or  Be¬ 
hind  Lens  pattern  are  best  for 
general  purposes — giving  ex¬ 
posure  from  hours  to  -gV  part 
of  a  second.  Strong  and  simple ;  will  not  get  out 
of  order  easily;  do  not  jar  the  lens,  and  illumi¬ 
nate  the  whole  plate  uniformly  —  not  one  part 

more  than  another. 

The  Focal  Plane 
Shutter  for  extreme¬ 
ly  high  speed  to 
ToVo  part  of  a  sec¬ 
ond)  is  the  simplest, 
surest  shutter  made 
for  this  purpose.  It 
is  with  this  shut- 
ter  that  the  best 
^  pictures  of  ath¬ 
letic  contests, 
races,  hunting  scenes,  etc.,  are  made. 

We  can  fit  the  new  Time  Exposure  Valve  to 
old  Thornton. Pickard  Shutters:  this  valve  will 
automatically  make  exposures  ranging  from 
3  seconds  to  ^  of  a  second.  Price,  $2. 

Send  20c.  for  our  1900  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co. 

Sole  American  Agents 
323  325  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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DEVELOPING- 

ELERITAS 


POWDERS 


Mitchell’s  “Celeritas”  Developing 
Powders  are  a  new  and  original 
combination  prepared  especially  for 
the  development  of  plates,  films  and 
prints  on  Velox  and  other  gas-light 
papers.  They  are 

SAFE,  SURE  AND  RAPID 

in  their  action ;  produce  crisp,  clean 
negatives  with  good  density  and  ex¬ 
quisite  detail,  and  for  prints  give 
rich  velvety  blacks  and  clean  whites 

for  hand-camerawork 

AND 

STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 
they  are  the  “ideal”  developer,  as 
they  work  extremely  rapidly,  yet 
do  not  fog  the  plate  or  film 

PRICE  PER  PACKAGE,  35  CENTS 
By  mail,  40  cents. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

The  Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 
1016  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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SLIPS  OVER  THE 
LENS  LIKE  A  CAP 


THE  IDEAL 


PHOTO  OPTICAL  OUTFIT 


A  complete  set  of  Ideal  supple¬ 
mentary  Lenses,  Ray  Filter  and 
Duplicator  for  any  4  x  5  or  5  x  7 
camera.  They  are  optically, 
CHEMICALLY  and  MECHANICALLY  PERFECT,  adjustable 
to  any  lens  ona4x5  or  5x7  camera.  With  this 
outfit  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  effects  obtain¬ 
able.  The  lenses  are  not  only  supplementary,  but 
give  the  owner  of  one  good  lens  the  advantage  of 
FIVE  different  focal  lengths,  equivalent  to  five  first- 
class  lenses.  The  advantages  of  a  Ray  Filter  are  well 
known,  but  the  filter  must  be  optically  and  spectro¬ 
scopically  perfect  to  be  of  any  value. 


THIS  OUTFIT  CONSISTS  OF 
1  Portrait  Lens  1  Telephoto  Lens 

1  Enlarging  Lens  1  Ray  Filter 

1  Wide  Angle  Lens  1  Duplicator 

The  prices  include  all  of  the  above  instruments 

No.  1  Outfit:  diameter  of  lens  frames  1/^  for 
4x5  Premo,  Poco,  Ray  and  all  other  makes 
with  lens  hoods  less  than  1,^  .  .  .  $6.00 

No.  2  Outfit:  diameter  of  lens  frames  for 
5x7  Premos,  Pocos,  etc.  .  .  .  .  6.00 

No.  3  Outfit:  diameter  of  lens  frames  If  for  4  x  5 
Cartridge  Kodaks,  Korona  Cameras  and  all 
other  makes  with  lens  hoods  less  than  If  .  6.00 
No.  4  Outfit:  diameter  of  lens  frames  If  for  5  x7 
Cartridge  Kodaks,  Korona  Cameras,  etc.  .  .  6.00 

Send  for  particulars  of  oar  Ray  Filter  competition 
Prizes  to  the  value  of  $113 


BURKE  &  JAMES,  Manufacturers 
109-111  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturk 


A  tasteful  mount  helps  the  picture.  Use 

NEW  REMBRANDT 
PHOTO  MOUNTS 
■  WITH  INSERT 

For  clean,  permanent  prints,  use 

EAGLE  HYPO  SODA 

a  special  brand ;  clear  as  crystal ;  absolutely  pure ; 

full  strength  ;  instantly  soluble. 

The  best  and  most  serviceable  background  in  the 
market  for  home  or  studio  use  is  our 

REMBRANDT  HEAD  GROUND 

Send  for  particulars  of  above  and  other 
new  specialties  just  received. 

GEORGE  MURPHY 

57  East  9th  Street^  New  York 


QUALITY 


The  Essential  Feature— the  feature  that  wins^ — 
in  present  day  photographs  is  Quality.  This 
Quality  is  the  Talisman  that  draws  business.  It 
has  made  photographers  wealthy,  and  opened 
the  doors  of  the  salon  to  amateurs.  WILLIS 
h  CLEMENTS’  Platinotype  Papers  possess 
this  charm  of  Quality.  If  you  would  succeed 
you  must  use  the  W.  &  C.  Papers.  Pamphlet 
Free. 

Samples  AA,  BB,  or  CC, 
hy  mail  on  receipt  of  2^  cents 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 

1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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“TOLIDOL  TALKS.”  An  essay  upon 

the  scientific  development  of  dry  plates,  films, 
papers,  etc.,  with  chapters  on  SENSITOL,  TON- 
FIXOL,  TONPLATINOL  and  other  photo-chemical 
processes.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  2-cent  ^tamp. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  NEW 

CLAW  PLATE  HANDLE  for  devel¬ 
oping,  fixing  and  washing  negatives  without  wet¬ 
ting  the  fingers.  Send  for  illustrated  price-list. 

KRUXO 

IS  IN  THE  TRUST  WITH  70,000,000  American 
citizens.  But  it  is  independent  and  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  combine  to  force  it  on  dealers  and 
the  public.  KRUXO  stands  on  its  merits.  It  has 
few  equals  and  no  superiors  as  a  developing  paper. 
Beautiful  rich,  velvety  tones — simplicity  exemplified. 
Send  25c.  for  sample  package,  including  developer. 

(.Kilborn  Paper  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Mfrs.) 

HALLER  KEMPER  CO.,  Trade  Agents 

CHICAGO,  36-37  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORK,  150  5th  Ave. 


Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied 

AT  LAST — a  finder  that 
really  finds  the  view,  and 
is  not  a  sham!  It  is  the 

SEEMORE 

Gives  a  remarkably  BRILLIANT  IMAGE;  is 
looked  through,  not  at,  in  any  light;  no  bother¬ 
some  reflections;  INSTANTLY  ADJUSTABLE 
TO  ANY  CAMERA;  shows  the  centre  of  the 
field,  and  has  a  point  of  sight ;  folds  into  pocket 
when  not  in  use.  4x5  size,  ^2.  5  x  7  size,  ^2.50. 
CAREFULLY  PACKED  AND  POST  FREE 

IV.  &  C.  Platinotype  Paper.  Silkdown  Cloth,  sensitised,  etc. 
Send  for  new  price-list  just  out 

CHAS.  H.  LOLBLR 

12  East  17th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


¥ 

HAMMER 

RETOUCHING 

VARNISH 

is  the  best  for 
fine  retouching 

HAMMER 

Elkonogen  and  Metol 
DEVELOPERS 

ready  for  use,  are  the  finest 
developers  on  the  market 

For  Sale  by  All  Dealers  at  Popniar  Prices 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


HAMMER 

DRY  PLATES 

Absolutely  Uniform  and  Qean 
INCOMPARABLE 
for  the  STUDIO 
and  HAND  CAMERA 
WO  FRILLING 

IN  HOT  WEATHER 
Send  lor 

HAIOIER’S 
LITTLE  BOOK 
on  negative 


I 

f  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.  st.  louis,  mo.  I 


A  mi  A  “T"  9  I  O  Send  for  “  Light  on  the  Back- 

I  &Wim  ground.”  FREE.  Central 
DUnTfinDADUCDC  Amateur  Supply  Co.,  67 
r  HU  I  UunArntinu  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

_ 


VGUDfllUIC  is  the  latest  in  photo  papers,  and  a  sue- 
rUL  lUnitUlflE  cess.  Gives  wondemil  rang^e  of  tone, 
from  rich  sepia  to  platinum.  No  skill  required  in  development, 
which  is  simple,  quick  and  cheap.  Sample  dozen  cabinets  with 
full  instructions  mailed  free  for  25  cents.  Circulars  and  one  print, 
5  cents. 

CAL.  CAMERA  CO.,  22  GEARY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Jusi  Published.  150  pp. 
With  26  Plates,  and  66  Diagrams 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Construction 
and  Uses  of  the  Telephotographic  Lens 
for  amateurs,  professionals  and  others, 
with  a  full  bibliography  of  the  subject. 


By  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer 


Price  $4.00  ;  postfree  to  any  address 

TENNAHT  &  WARD,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  YorJl 


GOOD  TOOLS  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  Photo- 
Engraver  as  to  every  one  else.  The  Royle  machines  are 
indispensable  to  modern  engraving  plants.  They  have  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  successful  tools. 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS  Paterson,  N.  J. 


AMATElfl? 

PHOIOODAPHIC 

.SUPPLIES 

I  CATALOG  ■■ 

_  H 


Send 
4  Cents 
Postage 

Mention 

THE  PHOTO¬ 
MINIATURE 

fl.  fi.  HYfiTT  North  Broadway  ST.  Loots.  MO. 


LOUIS 


PAGES 

OP 

TO 

DATE 

TAROOGAOOT 


Thirtieth  Thousand  Now  Ready 

MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS 

FOR  AMATEURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  pocket  book  of  practical  hints  for  hand -camera 
workers,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  72  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  30  cents. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tells  howto  make  two  or  more  negatives  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  with  kodak  or  other  camera,  and  print  all  into  one 
continuous  picture.  The  only  book  on  the  subject. 
35  cents. 

TENNANT  &  WARD 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  FEW  GOOD  BOOKS 


THE  PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  series  of  chapters  on  the  after  treatment  of  the  negative — 
intensification,  reduction,  etc.  By  Rev,  F.  C.  Lambert 
13S  pp.,  illus.,  cloth,  50  cents. 

THE  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS  » 

A  practical  handbook,  with  facsimile  prints  before  and 
after  development.  By  W.  J.  Warren.  SO  cents. 

PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING 

Written  from  the  pictorial  standpoint ;  illustrated.  By  A. 
Horsley  Hinton.  Cloth,  92  pp.,  50  cents. 

PHOTO-AQUATINT  or  The  Gom  -  Bichroinate 
Process.  The  authoritative  manual  on  this  subject.  By 
Masked  and  Demachy.  55  PP-.  SO  cents. 

THE  GUM-BICHROMATT  PROCESS 

A  later  manual  than  the  above.  Written  by  a  practical 
worker.  Ulus,  by  W.  J.  Warren.  Cloth,  SO  cents. 

CARBON  PRINTING 

By  E.  J.  Wall.  Fifth  edition,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Ozo- 
type  Process.  Carbon  frontispiece.  SO  cents. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHTOS 

Practical  information,  plainly  written.  Second  edition. 
By  Chas.  F.  Townsend.  158  pp.,  SO  cents. 

PRACTICAL  PiCTORlM.  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  best  book  on  picture  making  by  photography.  Very 
fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  In  two  parts, 
cloth  bound.  Per  volume,  50  cents. 

THE  BARNET  BOOK 

A  collection  of  selected  papers  by  well-known  men.  Capt. 
Abney,  Cliapman  Jones,  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Harold  Bak^, 
A.  Horsley  Hinton,  J.  A.  Hodges,  Andrew  Pringle,  F.  C. 
Lambert,  etc.  287  pp.,  cloth,  fl.OO. 

PRACnCAL  REFOTENCE  BOOK 

Of  Photography.  By  F.  Dundas  Todd.  In  two  parts. 
Very  full  of  useful  information,  boiled  down  for  ready 
reference.  Per  part,  50  cents. 

Send  for  our  Complete  Book  List 


TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  FOURTH  AVENUE  ;  NEW  YORK 
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|;-ANNOUNCEMENT 

,  >  We  have  now  ready  a  new  ortiio- 
g "  chromatic  plate  to  be  known  as  the 
^  LOVELL  COLOR  -  DIFFERENTIA- 

£  TING  PLATE,  giving  a  true  record  of 

f:,  -  ■ 

:  views  and  objects  having  different  col- 
ors,  A  trial  will  show  the  advantages 
of  these  plates  in  everyday  work,  as 
g  well  as  for  all  special  subjects. 

We  are  also  ready  to  supply  our 

||r': 

ordinary  and  orthochromatic  plates 
BACKED  for  non-halation  offects,  pho- 
tographing  interiors,  trees  against  the 
sky,  etc.  A  sample  box  of  LOVELL 
^^C.-D.  or  ordinary  plates,  backed  or  un- 
backed,  sent  On  receipt  of  15  cents  in 
stamps.  Mention  this  magazine. 

te;  LOVELL  DRY  PLATE  MFa  CO. 
^  NEW  ROCHELLE,  1C  Y; 

^  -  CHICAGO,  Cable  Bldg.  \  . 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  B21  Broadway. 

i:  HonAee  MeFARLAND  c^,  PRiN.TCRs,  HA<i.liieBuno;,  Pa.  ^ 
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PRICE  M.  POST  FREE  PER  YEAR  7/6 


H  PHOTO¬ 
MINIATURE 

:  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  j 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 


INTENSIFlGATrON 


TENNANT  and  WARD  ^ 

289  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


LONDON  ^  DAWBARN  6  WARft  LTD. 


^tcied  a«  SccoB<i>C3u«  Matter  MW  Vstk  Peat' 

,  Tenaent  jmd.VVatd,  N.  Y.- ■ 

V«I.  IE  Mo.  1$.  1900 


the  "CAMERA  NOTES IM¬ 
PROVED  GLYCERINE  PROCESS 
FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
PLATINUM  PRINTS.  A  VERY 
FULL  ACCOUNT,  INCLUDING 
THE  EXPERIMENTS  MADE  BY 
JOSEPH  T.  KmEY  AND  AL¬ 
FRED  STEEGUTZ.  illustra¬ 
ted  BY  FACSIMILE  REPRO¬ 
DUCTIONS  OF  PRINTS  BY  THE 
EXPERIMENTERS  :  :  x  :  t  s  ;  *  » 


A  very  limited  edition  of  the 
above  monograph  has  b^n 
reprinted  from  “Camera 
Notes  ”  for  those  who  desire 
information  concerning  the 
“  glycerine  method  ”  and  the 
oWaining  of  color  effects  in 
the  development  of  platonm. 
prints.  Copies  may  be  lad, 
carefully  packed,  at  JI.OO, 
per  copy,  post-free,  from , ; 

Tennant  and  ward 

28?  Fourth  AVE.  1  NEW  yqrk 


HOndly  Thb  Photq-Muqatorb 


THE  JULY  NUMBER  OF 

THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE 
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INTENSIFICATION  AND  REDUCTION. 

Intensification  and  reduction,  as  far  as  we  are  here 
concerned  with  them,  are  two  processes  intended  for  the 
improvement  of  the  printing  quality  of  negatives.  Before 
we  can  talk  intelligently  about  them,  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  recall  a  few  elementary  facts  about  the  photo¬ 
graphic  negative  and  its  purpose.  We  have  seen  in 
these  pages  that  a  “negative”  is  simply  a  reversed  image, 
formed  of  innumerable  particles  of  black  metallic  silver 
embedded  in  a  thin  film  of  gelatine.  By  varying  degrees 
of  blackness  or  density  of  silver  particles  (opacity)  this 
negative  image  represents  the  different  intensities  of  light 
and  shade  in  the  object  photographed.  We  know  that 
the  foundation  of  the  negative  is  the  light-sensitive  him 
on  which  it  is  made,  and  that  the  essential  processes  in 
its  making  are  the  exposure  and  development  of  the 
sensitive  film.  When  these  three  factors— plate  or  film, 
exposure  and  development — are  controlled  and  brought 
into  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  the  result  is  a 
perfect  negative  ;  something  which  very  rarely  happens  ! 
By  a  perfect  negative  is  here  meant  one  in  which  all  the 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  in  the  subject  are  propor¬ 
tionately  represented  by  corresponding  gradations  _  of 
density  or  opacity.  Finally  we  know  that  the  negative 
is  chiefly  important  as  a  means  of  producing  prints,  a 
good  negative,  therefore,  being  one  which  will  yield 
desirable  prints.  _  ,  ,  r 

Unfortunately,  although  there  is  no  lack,  either  ot 
reliable  plates  and  films  for  eveij  conceivable  purpose, 
or  of  information  concerning  their  proper  exposure  and 
development,  the  personal  factor,  which  should  control 
and  harmonize  all  other  factors,  introduces  so  many  vari¬ 
ations  that  good  negatives  are  by  no  means  as  common 
as  they  should  be.  Thus,  if  we  look  over  our  negatives, 
together  with  a  set  of  prints  from  them,  we  will  find  few 
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In  almost  all  intensification  and  reduction  processes  it 
is  essential  to  success  that  the  negative  under  manipu¬ 
lation  shall  be  free  from  h3^po,  chemical  stains,  grease, 
varnish  or  other  agent  in  the  film  which  can  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  uniform  action  of  the  intensifier  or 
reducer  employed.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be 
noted  as  we  go  along,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  more 
care  we  take  to  ensure  that  our  intensifier  or  reducer  is 
working  upon  a  simple  image  of  silver  in  gelatine,  the 
better  will  we  succeed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  failures,  stains. 
Fixing  Baths,  fog,  streaks  and  other  troubles  encoun¬ 
tered  in  intensifying  or  reducing  nega¬ 
tives,  have  their  origin  in  lack  of  carefulness  at  the  start, 
and  the  importance  of  the  thorough  preparation  of  the 
negative  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly.  When  about  to 
intensify  or  reduce  a  negative,  therefore,  first  remove  all 
varnish  (if  it  has  been  varnished)  and  grease  or  dirt  from 
the  film.  If  there  is  any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
negative  was  properly  fixed,  it  is  advisable  to  soak  it  in 
water  for  a  few  minutes  to  soften  the  film,  and  then  refix 
it  as  a  precautionary  measure  in  a  freshly-mixed  fixing 
solution.  For  the  reader’s  convenience  formula  are 
here  inserted.  Plain  Fixing  Bath:  Dissolve  i  pound 
of  hypo-soda  in  2  quarts  of  water  ;  or  4  ounces  of  hypo  in 
a  pint  of  water,  according  to  the  bulk  of  solution  needed. 
An  acid  fixing  bath  is  preferred  by  many  workers  as 
hardening  the  gelatine  film  and  clearing  the  shadows  of 
the  negative  better  than  a  plain  hypo  solution.  I  have 
used  Q.’axhwXPs  Acid  Fixing  Bathvjith  great  content,  as 
follows  :  Sulphuric  acid,  i  dram ;  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
16  ounces ;  sulphite  of  soda,  2  ounces  ;  chrome  alum, 
I  ounce  ;  warm  water,  64  ounces.  To  prepare  this  bath 
conveniently  (it  will  serve  the  ordinary  amateur’s  needs 
for  a  full  year),  put  48  ounces  of  warm  water  into  a  large 
bottle,  such  as  those  in  which  mineral  waters  for  table- 
use  are  sold,  and  add  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  ;  dissolve 
the  sulphite  of  soda  in  6  ounces  of  warm  water  ;  mix  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  2  ounces  of  water  and  pour  slowly 
into  the  sulphite  solution,  after  which  add  to  the  hypo'- 
sulphite  solution  in  the  large  bottle.  Now  dissolve  the 
chrome  alum  in  8  ounces  of  water,  and  add  it  to  the  bulk 
of  the  solution,  and  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.  Fix  or 
refix  the  negative  in  this  bath  by  immersing  it  for  fully 
15  minutes,  then  wash  for  half  an  hour  in  running  water 
to  clear  away  the  hypo  in  the  film.  After  the  negative  is 
well  washed,  swab  it  carefully  with  a  wad  of  wet  cotton 
to  remove  any  deposit  left  by  the  washing  water,  and 
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plate  should  be  well  washed,  and  the  process  repeated. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  preliminaries,  we  can  now 
take  up  the  practical  working  of  intensification  and  re¬ 
duction  methods,  giving  our  attention  first  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  to  strengthen  or  intensify  thin,  weak  nega¬ 
tives,  such  as  are  plentiful  enough  in  these  days  of  ‘  ‘mod¬ 
em  developers.”  Let  us  take  a  negative  such  as  every 
hand-camera  worker  is  familiar  with.  The  image  has 
sufficient  detail,  but  lacks  general  density,  and  gives 
weak,  flat  prints.  Our  problem  is  to  increase  the  general 
opacity  and,  if  possible,  add  to  the  contrasts  of  the  image. 
The  ideal  way  would  be  to  add  new  silver  particles  to 
those  already  forming  the  image.  There  are  intensifying 
methods,  as  we  will  see,  which  are  said  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  purpose,  but  they  are  seldom  used,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  difficulties  in  manipulation  and  the  constant 
tendency  of  silver  nitrate  to  stain  the  gelatine  film.  The 
methods  most  generally  used  are  those  in  which  the 
silver  of  the  image  is  changed  to  some  other  compound 
offering  greater  resistance  to  the  light  by  its  greater 
opacity,  and  so  effecting  the  purpose  in  view.  Of  these 
the  mercurial  methods  are  generally  recognized  as  at 
once  the  most  satisfactory  and  reliable,  and  these  we 
will  deal  with  first. 

Mercurial  immerse  a  negative  in  a  solution 

of  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sublimate, 

■  a poiso?i)  the  image  will  gradually  whiten 
until  it  is  bleached  through  to  the  under  side  of  the  film. 
An  examination  of  this  bleached  image  shows  a  great 
increase  of  deposit.  What  has  happened?  The  silver, 
by  association  with  mercuric  chloride,  has  been  reduced 
to  silver  chloride,  and  associated  with  each  atom  of  sil¬ 
ver  chloride  w’e  have  mercurous  chloride.  The  image 
is,  however,  less  opaque  than  the  original  image,  because 
of  its  whiteness.  To  produce  the  desired  increase  in 
opacity,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  color  of  the  image. 
This  can  be  effected  by  various  reagents,  and  the  use  of 
these  will  now  be  considered. 

By  flowing  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia 
over  the  bleached  negative,  the  chloride 
of  silver  is  dissolved,  and  we  get  a  brown- 
black  image  of  uncertain  composition,  probably  mercu¬ 
rous  ammonium  chloride.  This  method  is  perhaps  that 
most  generally  followed  in  Britain.  It  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  many,  because  of  the  reputed  instability  of 
its  results,  but  it  is  convenient  in  manipulation,  and  gives 
a  very  dense  image.  The  two  chief  points  to  be  noted  in 
its  working  are  (i)  to  bleach  the  negative  only  as  far  as 
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the  amount  of  intensification  requires,  i.  e  ,  to  s^p  the 
hlearhine  operation  when  the  desired  opaaty  is  reached, 
to  wSh  the  negative  very  thoroughly  befqre  and 
r  uLIrWiP-  It  is  held  by  some  that  ammonia  does 
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This  solution  has  a  powerful  and  unpleasant  smell,  hence 
it  should  be  used  near  an  open  window. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  stains  which  at  times 
result  from  mercurial  intensification  can  be  removed,  it 
is  claimed,  by  washing-  the  plate  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  immersing  it  in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  ammo¬ 
nium  sulphide,  but  this  is  a  doubtful  remedy. 

If  instead  of  blackening  the  bleached 
Sodium  image  with  ammonia,  we  use  sulphite  of 
Sulphite  soda,  the  silver  chloride  is  dissolved  as 
^  ’  before,  and  we  get  an  image  composed  of 

black  metallic  mercury.  As  commonly  used  in  America, 
an  equal  amount  of  potassium  bromide  is  usually  added 
to  the  bleaching  solution,  making  it  practically  a  mer¬ 
curic  bromide  solution.  The  image  so  obtained  is  less 
intense  than  that  given  by  ammonia,  but  an  advantage 
of  the  method  is  that  there  is  less  necessity  for  prolonged 
washing  between  bleaching  and  blackening  the  plate. 
I  give  a  typical  formula.  Bleaching  Solution  :  Mercuric 
chloride,  i  ounce ;  potassium  bromide,  i  ounce ;  water, 
40  ounces.  When  the  image  is  bleached,  rinse  the  plate 
in  water  to  thoroughly  remove  the  mercury,  and  im¬ 
merse  it  in  the  Blackening  Solution:  sulphite  of  soda, 
I  ounce ;  water  to  make  10  ounces.  When  intensity  is 
reached,  wash  the  plate  and  dry  as  usual.  If  the  sulphite 
fails  to  do  its  work,  the  cause  is  probably  alkalinity  of  the 
solution.  Add  a  few  drops  of  citric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

An  AltcmaHvf.  Another  rnethod,  with  which  I  have 
^  ,  j  ®  had  satisfaction,  is  that  published  some 
'  years  ago  by  Chas.  L.  Mitchell  and  John 
Bartlett.  I  quote  from  their  account :  —  The  negative 
should,  after  fixation,  be  thoroughly  washed  and  then 
dried.  The  dry  negative  is  then  placed  in  a  suitable  dish, 
film  side  up,  covered  with  clean  water,  the  face  swabbed 
over  thoroughly  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  to  re¬ 
move  air-bubbles,  allowed  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
the  water  poured  off,  and  sufficient  of  the  following  solu¬ 
tion  poured  on  to  cover  the  plate  :  citric  acid,  60  grains  ; 
perchloride  iron  (dry),  60  grains;  water,  16  ounces. 
This  is  kept  in  constant  agitation  over  the  plate  for  albout 
a  minute,  then  returned  to  its  bottle,  and  the  plate 
washed  under  running  water  for  about  five  minutes. 
This  solution  can  be  used  repeatedly  for  a  long  time 
,  before  becoming  exhausted.  Its  use  is  twofold  :  it  tends 
to  remove  any  thin  film  of  fog  upon  the  surface  of  the 
negative,  and  also  furnishes  a  groundwork  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  deposit  of  mercury.  The  plate  is  now  bleached 
by  being  placed  in  the  following  solution  :  mercuric 
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reckS  ww£  in  tS  solution.  d  f by  “he 

ounces ;  water,  32  ounces.  about  a 

This  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  p 

object  of  the  sail  is  simpiy  nrevent  the  clear  por- 

chloride  remaining  m  the  hln^  and  p  ^ 

tions  of  the  negative  becoming  P  e,g  P, 
ducing  solution  poured  o  ,  ,  J  (pptst  )  3  ounces  ; 

"SsulllJd^ 

to  cool,  and  then  the  acid,  p  >  those  not 

fanSuSwi*  ^hemicaf 

lertl?  and  ta  sS  VanUties  into  fte  owtag  to 

kiolS  Sd‘«  o.  the 

“tBSa"d"td„gto?SonU 

it  commences  to  turn  brown  an  olate  is  perfectly 

tion  is  completed  when  the  ,  the  whiteness  caused 

dark  showing  traces  anwh  f  th  perfectly 

by  the  mercury.  The  ^  bluish  black  color, 

bright  and  clear,  and  of  ^  bnhiant 

It  is  then  to  be  placed  unde  P’|  sulphite,  swabbed 

ten  minutes  to  free  it  from  all  traces  of  suipm^^^ 

06  with  a  Pi'“°^“'  °"’“iutfon  cm  be  used  several 

frmesiSiil  it  biomes  exSansted.  and  is  toen  *— ay. 
It  should  never  hn  tetnrned  to  the  on^na^  TO 

Jo“S1S5orytoTults,  aJd  the  intensification  pro- 
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duced  is  perfectly  permanent  in  character.  The  main 
points  to  which  attention  must  be  directed  in  order  to 
secure  good  results  are  these:  (i)  All  solutions  used 
must  be  filtered,  clear,  and  free  from  specks.  (2)  The 
negative  must  have  been  previously  well  washed,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  remove  all  traces  of  hypo.  (3)  The  negative 
must  be  moistened  before  the  solutions  are  poured  on,  so 
that  they  will  act  evenly  and  uniformly  on  the  plate. 

A  negative  can,  if  necessary,  be  intensified  immediately 
after  development,  fixation,  and  washing,  without  being 
allowed  to  dry,  but  in  this  case  the  density  obtained  will 
not  be  so  great  as  if  the  plate  had  been  previously  dried. 


According  to  Chapman  Jones,  who  in 
1897  went  into  the  question  of  mercurial 
intensification  very  thoroughly,  the  most 


With  Ferrous 
Oxalate. 


reliable  of  these  methods  is  that  in  which  the  bleached 
image  is  treated  with  a  ferrous-oxalate  developer.  In  this 
method  the  mercurous  chloride  is  reduced  to  the  metal  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  method,  but  the  silver 
chloride  is  similarly  reduced.  The  practical  result  is  that 
the  original  silver  image  is  increased  by  almost  twice  its 
weight  of  mercury.  This  means  a  great  gain  in  opacity, 
and  the  process  offers  the  great  advantage  that  the  intensi¬ 
fied  image  may  be  bleached  again  and  reintensified  as 
often  as  we  may  desire  in  order  to  get  the  opacity  required. 
The  well-fixed  and  washed  negative  is  bleached  as  usual 
w'ith  mercuric  chloride  (saturated  solution),  after  which  it 
should  be  well  washed,  and  then  soaked  for  a  few  minutes 
in  distilled  water,  or  water  which  has  been  well  boiled  and 
allowed  to  get  cold.  This  last  soaking  is  essential  to  get 
rid  of  any  lime  in  the  film,  which  will  inevitably  produce 
marble-like  stains.  The  plate  is  blackened  in  a  ferrous- 
oxalate  solution  made  as  follows  :  Pour  i  ounce  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  into  5  ounces  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  oxalate  slightly  acidified 
with  oxalic  acid,  and  add  3  ounces  of  water.  When 
darkened  to  the  desired  point,  immerse  the  negative  in 
two  separate  baths  of  distilled  or  cold,  boiled  water, 
and  finally  wash  in  the  usual  way. 


Another  method,  which  has  become 


tive  with  mercuric  chloride,  wash 
thoroughly,  and  redevelop  the  image 


with  any  strong  developer  giving  a  black  deposit,  such 
as  hydroquinone.  Yellott,  on  page  84  of  our  last  num¬ 
ber,  gave  some  suggestions  concerning  this  method. 
Gmeiner  advises  the  following  procedure :  Bleach  the 
well- washed  negative  in  :  mercuric  chloride,  i  dram ; 
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potassium  bromide,  i  dram  ;  water  ^5  drams  at  least 
sufficient  water  to  thoroughly  dissolve  the  salts.  Alter 
bleaching,  wash  the  plate  for  fifteen  minutes  m  imnning 
water  and  darken  in  a  solution  made  up  m  the  sub- 
ioined  proportions:  Hydroquinone,  ^  gmn ',  sodium 
sulphite,  2  grains  ;  potassium  bromide,  i  gram  ;  potas¬ 
sium  carbonate,  /grain ;  water  to  make  i  ounce 
Pour  this  into  a  tray,  and  slide  the  negative  Q'^ckly 
into  it.  When  the  bleached  plate  has  somewhat  dark¬ 
ened  pour  off  the  solution  into  a  graduate,  and  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  new  developer  to  it,  omitting  the 
broinide.  Take  the  plate  from  the  tray,  POur  m  the 
developer,  immerse  the  negative,  and  rock  the  plate 
until  density  is  acquired.  When  intensification  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  negative  needs  only  to  be  washed  and  dried 
after  which  the  whole  process  may  be  repeated  if  the 
density  is  still  insufficient.  .  , 

Giving  his  experience  with  a  somewhat  similar  method, 
George  T.  Harris  says  :  The  amount  of  bleaching  I 
propOTtion  to  the  degree  of  intensity  required.  It  is 
usually  stated  that  the  bleaching  should  be  thorough 
and  carried  right  through  the  mm;  this  l  have  never 
found  necessary  except  where  the  maximum  density 
was  required.  Negatives  which  want  a  slight  in¬ 
crement  of  density  receive  only  a  momentary  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  bleaching  solution,  and  ^eem  equally  per¬ 
manent  with  those  completely  whitened.  The  washing 
after  bleaching  must  be  thorough;  the  success  of 
operation  depends  on  it.  Merely  soaking  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  standing  water  is  the  way  to  court  stains  and 
disaster  when  redevelopment  takes_  place.^  if  the 
bleached  negative  cannot  be  washed  in  running  water, 
at  least  the  water  should  be  frequently  changed,  and  at 
each  change  the  surface  of  the  negative  rubbed  with 
tuft  of  cotton-wool.  After  an  hour  s  washing 
running  water  the  bleached  negatives  are  placed  in  a 
ba™  of  common  salt  i  ounce,  water  ,io  ounces  for 

several  minutes,  and  it  was  .the  introduction  of  this  ba  h 

that  made  mercurial  intensification  m  .my  ^^nds  a  rei 
able  process.  A  fair  amount  of  washing  after  the  salt 
ShKes  the  negative  in  a  ft  state  (o'- redevelop- 
ment  This,  after  trying  several  agents,  I  effect  with 
metol,  as  more  certain  in  its  action  and  less  .liable  to 
moduce  iridescent  stains.  The  formula  used  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  *  I  Metol,  46  grains;  sodium  sulphite  (cryst. ), 
I  ounce  ;  "potassium  bromide,  7  grains  ;  water,  10  ounces. 
11.  Sodium  carbonate,  46  grains ;  water,  10 
make  up  the  developer,  take  3  ounces  of  I  and  i  ounce 
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of  II,  and  apply  until  the  bleached  image  is  thoroughly 
reduced,  when  a  fine  black  will  result,  very  different  iii 
appearance  from  the  brown  image  left  after  blackening 
with  carbonate  of  sodium.  If  the  density  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  excessive,  it  may  be  reduced,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  by  a  weak  solution  of  ferricyanide  and  hypo  ;  with 
practice  a  discrimination  in  bleaching  will  be  attained 
that  renders  unnecessary  any  such  operation.  Very  slight 
washing  suffices  to  remove  the  developer,  but  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  pass  the  negatives  through  a  weak  hydrochloric 
acid  bath,  as  the  carbonate  of  soda  often  precipitates  the 
lime  suspended  in  the  water,  and  causes  a  white  powdery 
film  to  appear  on  the  negative  when  dry. 

No  len^h  of  immersion  in  hyposulphite  will  reduce  a 
negative  thus  intensified,  which  fact  has  always  appeared 
to  me  a  testimony  to  its  permanence.  If  the  negative 
should  be  over-intensified,  the  only  means  of  reducing  it 
is  by  the  application  of  a  weak  solution  of  Howard  Far¬ 
mer’s  reducer,  given  on  another  page. 

With  method,  due  to  Dr.  Vansant,  is 

Gallic  Acid,  i^eg^atiws  when  carefully 

handled,  special  stress  being  laid  on  the 
proportions  given  in  the  formula.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  blackening  the  bleached  image,  after  very  thorough 
w'ashing,  in  a  freshly  prepared  solution,  as  follows  :  Dis¬ 
tilled  water,  4  fluidounces  ;  gallic  acid,  Yz  grain  ;  caustic 
potash  ( KOH )  pure,  2  grains.  Gently  rock  the  tray  during 
the  blackening,  which  will  not  occupy  more  than  a  few 
minutes.  Prolonged  immersion  will  stain  the  film  and 
cause  it  to  frill.  After  intensification,  wash  the  negative 
thoroughly  and  dry  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mercuric  one-solution  intensifier  con- 

iodide  with  mercuric  iodide  and  hyposulphite 

Sulphite  soda,  responsible  for  many  troubles, 

^  *  has  recently  been  improved  out  of  exis¬ 

tence  by  a  modification  introduced  by  the  Lumi^re  Bros. 
This  consists  of  substituting  sodium  sulphite  for  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  in  the  usual  solution  of  mercuric  iodide.  It  is 
claimed  that  with  this  modification  the  intensified  nega¬ 
tives  do  not  turn  yellow  or  change  in  any  way.  Messrs. 
Lumi^re  further  say :  This  advantage  in  the  use  of 
anhydrous  sulphite  of  soda  over  hyposulphite  springs 
from  the  fact  that  an  excess  of  anhydrous  sulphite  can  be 
used  without  disadvantage,  while  intensification  ceases 
in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hyposulphite.  After 
determining  the  cause  of  alteration  and  staining  of  the 
image,  we  have  arrived  at  completely  avoiding  this  after¬ 
effect,  by  treating  the  negative,  after  intensification,  with 
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a  developer,  which,  without  changing  either  the  color  or 
intensity  of  the  image,  prevents  all  the  subsequent  yel¬ 
lowness,  and  assures  its  preservation  with  the_  initial 
color  and  intensity.  Intensificafion  with  rnerraric  iodide, 
practised  under  the  conditions  which  we  indicate  below, 
solves,  therefore,  completely  the  problem  of  direct  inten¬ 
sification.  ,  r  „  •  Tf 

This  intensifier  presents  the  following  qualities  :  _i.  it 
enables  intensification  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  a  sin^e 
solution,  and  the  action  to  be  followed  closely  on  the 
plate,  which  is  impracticable  with  the  ordinary  perchlor- 
ide  of  mercury  intensifier.  2.  The  intensification  rnay 
take  place  when  the  plate  leaves  the  fixing  bath,  after 
slight  washing,  without  fear  of  the  y^ellowing  of  the  film, 
which  would  infallibly  occur  with  perchloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  if  all  trace  of  hypo  were  not  carefully  eliminated. 

Finally,  the  bath  can  be  rapidly  prepared,  its  compo¬ 
nents  being  very  easily  soluble.  Formula  for  a  normal 
intensifier :  Water,  100  parts ;  anhydrous  sulphite  of 
soda,  10  parts  ;  mercuric  iodide,  i  part.  _ 

The  instructions  for  the  use  of  this  new  mtensiher  are  : 
Dissolve  the  anhydrous  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  water,  then 
add  the  mercuric  iodide.  The  solution  is  almost  imme- 
diatelv  ready.  When  it  is  wished  to  intensify  the  plate 
immediately  after  fixing,  it  should  be  briefly  washed  and 
then  placed  in  the  intensifying  solution.  If  the  intensin- 
cation  is  to  take  place  on  a  negative  already  dry,  it  is  use- 
less  to  wet  it  before  plunging  it  in  the  intensifier. 
action  is  rapid  and  very  regular,  and  the  gradual  mtensifi- 
cation  can  be  easily  followed  by  examining  it  against  the 
light  without  fear  of  stains  or  discoloration  as  with 
chlonde  of  mercury.  The  rapid  action  of  the  intensifier 
can  be  restrained  at  will  without  changing  the  final  result 
by  the  addition  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  energy 
of  the  intensifier  can  be  increased  by  adding  a  larger 
quantity  of  mercuric  iodide,  together  with  anhydrous  sul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  but  without  exceeding  the  maximum  quan¬ 
tities  of  2  parts  of  mercuric  iodide  to  20  parts  of  anhydrous 
sulphite  of  soda.  On  leaving  the  intensifying  bath  the 
plate  is  briefly  washed  in  running  water,  then  plunged  for 
some  minutes  in  one  of  the  following  developers,  prepared 
as  for  an  ordinary  development :  rodinal,  hydramine, 
pvrop-allic  acid,  hydroquinone,  etc.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions'^  without  altering  the  intensity  of  the  negative  to  any 
appreciable  degree,  the  after-effects  mentioned  above  are 
avoided.  The  operation  is  finished  by  washing  the  plate 
in  running  water  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  intensifier  is 
obtainable  commercially  in  a  convenient  form. 
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With  Potassio- 
Cyanide 
of  Silver. 


This  is  a  mercurial  method  recom¬ 
mended  by  Carbutt  as  ‘  ‘  very  effective  and 
the  most  permanent  of  methods.”  Pre¬ 
pare  solutions  as  follows :  I.  Mercuric 
chloride,  120  grains ;  ammonium  chloride,  120  grains ; 
distilled  water,  10  ounces.  II.  Ammonium  chloride,  120 
grains  ;  water,  10  ounces.  III.  Distilled  water,  6  ounces  ; 
cyanide  of  potassium  {poison),  60  grains  ;  distilled  water, 
2  ounces  ;  nitrate  of  silver,  60  grains.  ]\Iake  up  III  in  two 
parts,  as  indicated,  and  pour  the  silver  into  the  cyanide 
solution,  with  constant  stirring.  Mark  the  bottle  plainly 
with  the  word  Poison. 


Wash  the  plate  to  be  intensified  at  least  half  an  hour. 
Then  immerse  it  in  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  alum  (23 
grains  to  the  ounce),  and  again  wash  thoroughly  to  insure 
the  complete  elimination  of  all  hypo  from  the  film.  The 
least  trace  of  yellowness  in  the  film  after  intensifying  will 
show  that  the  washing  was  insufficient. 

To  intensify,  flow  sufficient  of  No.  I  over  the  plate  to 
well  cover  it  and  allow  the  negative  to  whiten  more  or 
less  completely,  according  to  the  effect  desired.  The 
longer  this  action  continues,  the  greater  will  be  the  final 
intensity  of  the  image.  Now  pour  off  the  bleaching  solu¬ 
tion,  rinse  the  plate  and  flow  it  with  solution  No.  II,  allow¬ 
ing  this  to  act  one  minute  only.  Pour  off  and  wash  the 
plate,  then  flow  with  or  immerse  in  No.  Ill  until  blacken¬ 
ing  is  completed.  Wash  thoroughly  and  dr>\  Solutions 
Nos.  I  and  II  should  be  thrown  away.  No.  Ill  may  be 
used  again.  A  negative  made  over-dense  in  this  way  can 
be  reduced  by  immersing  it  in  a  weak  fixing  bath,  but  the 
operation  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  negative 
washed  with  plenty  of  water  as  soon  as  the  reduction  has 
sufficiently  acted  on  the  image. 

A  somewhat  simpler  formula  is  that  advised  by  F. 
Edwards.  Prepare  the  following  solutions  :  I.  Mercuric 
chloride,  50  grains  ;  water,  5  ounces.  II.  Potassium  bro¬ 
mide,  50  grains ;  water,  5  ounces.  Mix  these  two  solu¬ 
tions  after  preparation  and  label  the  combination  Bleach¬ 
ing  Solutio7i.  Prepare  III.  Nitrate  of  silver,  50  grains ; 
cyanide  of  potassium  (pure),  50  grains ;  water,  5  ounces.’ 
Bleach  the  well-fixed  and  washed  negative  in  the  com¬ 
bined  solution,  and  after  a  thorough  washing  darken  to 
the  desired  intensity  by  immersion  in  III,  after  which  the 
negative  must  again  be  washed. 

Although  a  patented  preparation,  the 
AGFA.  AGFA  one-solution  intensifier  recently 
introduced  possesses  sufficient  general 
interest  to  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  based  on  the  use  of 
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double  salts  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  mercury  and  an  alkali 
metal,  and  comes  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  solution, 

I  part  of  which  is  diluted  with  9  times  its  bulk  of  water 
for  use  Negatives,  duly  fixed  and  washed,  are  immersed 
in  this  dilute  solution,  and  gradually  darken  with  a  greyish 
black  deposit  of  greater  intensity  than  that  given  by  the 
mercuric^  bromide  and  sulphite  method.  The  action  is 
somewhat  slow,  which  is  advantageous  When  the 
desired  density  is  gained,  the  plate  is  washed  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  and  dried.  The  advantages  of  the  single 
solution,  without  necessity  of  using  the  preliminary  bleach¬ 
ing  solution,  will  be  obvious.  _ 

^  The  single-solution  platinum  intensifier. 

Mercury  with  introduced  by  Willis  &  Clements  (The 
Platinum.  piatinotype  Co. ),  is  one  of  the  most  satLs- 
factory  of  commercial  intensifiers.  In  my  experience  it 
has  perhaps,  given  better  results  with  pyro-developed 
nlgat^ves  than\ath  those  developed  with  more  recent 
a-?nts,  such  as  eikonogen,  amidol,  etc.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  reliable  formula  for  the  preparation  of  a 
platinum  intensifier,  but  that  under  notice  is  prohably 
composed  of  mercuric  chloride  and  a  platinum  salt.  Its 
STon  when  used  according  to  the  instructions  accom¬ 
panying  it,  is  somewhat  slow  and  easily  controllable, 
pany  g  ,  methods  of  intensifying  negatives 

A  Silver  are  not  recommended  by  the 

Intensifier.  authorities,  nor  have  they  obtained 

TTiuch  DODularity.  I  give  two  methods  here  for  the  pos- 
^We  advantages  they  offer.  The  first  is  the  rnethod  in¬ 
troduced  by  J.  B.  B.  Wellinrton,  which  is  said  to  ^ve 
an  image  J  silver  and  to  buiTd  up  a  satisfactory  negative 
from  the  faintest  ghost  of  an  original  negative.^  In  this 
method  there  is  no  necessity 

from  the  negative  to  be  intensified.  It  may  be  taKen 
from  the  fixing  bath  and  rinsed  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
under  the  tap,  after  which  it  is  ready  1°^  intensification 
First  prepare  the  following  solutions  :  Solution 

Silver  nitrate,  100  grains ;  distilled  water,  2  ounces. 
When  dissolved,  add  ammonium  X 

grains.  This  will  form  a  precipitate,  which  wm  gradually 
dissolve  The  solution  should  now  be  diluted  with  10 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  which  wiU  again .  cause  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  to  be  thrown  down.  To  this  solution  add  suffi- 
ciLt  of  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate.  To  intensify,  take  i  our^e  of  this 
\nhjHon  and  add  :  pyro,  3  grams  ;  sodium  sulphite,  12 
grains  •  strongest  ammonia  (.880),  6  minims  parnmonnmi 
IrSe!  2  gmins.  Immerse  the  negative  in  this,  and 
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rock  the  tray  until  the  desired  density  is  obtained.  This 
should  be  accomplished  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
after  which  the  negative  should  be  well  washed. 

An  altematix  e  method  was  suggested  by  Balagny  some 
months  ago,  as  follows  ;  Prepare  two  solutions.  I.  Ni- 
trate  of  silver,  65  grains ;  distilled  water,  3  ounces.  II. 
Sulphite  of  soda,  350  grains ;  distilled  water,  3  ounces. 

II  to  I  gradually.  At  first  a  whitish  precipitate 
"jJ- formed,  which,  however,  will  dissolve  on  further 
addition^  of  II.  The  negative  to  be  intensified  is  im- 
n^rsed  in  this  solution  until  bleached  through  the  film, 
after  vvhich  it  is  thoroughly  washed,  and  developed  with 
an  ordinary  hydroquinone  or  pyro-soda  developer. 

With  .  ^  copper  intensifier,  which  is  “made 
Copper.  I?  Germany”  and_  is  recommended  for 
fiat  negatives  lacking  contrast,  is  made 
up  and  used  as  follows :  I.  Sulphate  of  copper,  196 
grains;  hot  water,  i  ounce.  II.  Potassium  bromide,  ig6 
grains  ;  water,  i  ounce.  Mix  I  and  II ;  allow  to  cool, 
and  pour  off  the  green  solution  from  the  cr>'stalline  de¬ 
posit.  Bleach  the  negative  in  this  liquid,  wash  for  a 
short  time,  and  blacken  in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  silver 
so  produced  can  be  strengthened 
still  turther  by  developing  it  with  an  ordinary  developer 
if  its  density  is  insufficient.  Over-intensification  can  be 
corrected  by  irnmersing  the  negative  in  a  dilute  bath  of 
potassium  cyanide,  2  grains  ;  water,  i  ounce. 

Ferricyanide  r  ^  many  workers  who  do  not  care 
and  Uranium  ^  mercurial  methods,  the 

.  terricyamde  and  uranium  method  is  found 

to  give  equally  good  results.  Negatives  intensified  in 
this  way  have  a  red  color,  which  is  deceptive  as  far  as 
printing  opacity  is  concerned,  and  considerable  Judgment 
IS  required  to  avoid  over-intensification.  Dr.  Eder  ad¬ 
vises  the  subjoined  formulae:  I.  Uranium  nitrate  is 
grains  ;  water,  4  ounces.  II.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium 
15  grams ;  water,  4  ounces.  Distilled  water  should  if 
possible,  be  used  m  the  preparation  of  these  solutions 
P  or  use,  take  ounces  each  of  No.  I  and  No  II  mix 

and  add  ^  ounce  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  well-washed 
negative  is  immersed^  in  this,  with  occasional  rocking  of 
the  tray  until  the  desired  intensity  is  secured.  After  in¬ 
tensification,  the  plate  should  be  washed  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  Prolonged  washing  will  remove  the  intensifica¬ 
tion,  and  marking  or  streaks  will  follow  if  the  water  is 
permitted  to  fall  on  the  plate  with  force.  If  the  washing 
IS  continued  until  the  greasiness  of  the  surface  of  the 
him,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  acid,  is  removed,  this 
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win  be  sufficient.  Over-intensification  can  be  reduced 

Fsk  a"»To^4S 

should  be  held  so  that  the  ammonia  solution  does  not 

™  over  tSe  spot  beiog,  reduced,  and  the  plate  should 

be  frequently  i^^^Xcadon  ivhh  Tead  is  not  in  favor 

--  IS 

excessive  contrasts  are  desired.  It  gives  the  maximim 
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any  fog  already  in  the  negative,  a  to 

EssiSiSsi^^SiS 
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|ead"S"?;rns'’whi£an?1hS  dtrkVown.  If  the 

ferricyanide  of  poMsium,  30  gams  B  ^  j|„j, 

?n"th1s  slSllrion  anl  after  Sorough  washing,  blacken 
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drops  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
p-e  mixed  with  them  in  a  graduate.  The  least  trace  of 
lead  remaining  in  the  film  will  result  in  fog  and  stain. 
Ammonium  ,  ^"^^nais  has  recently  advanced  the 
Persulphate  ^  solution  of  ammonium  per- 

Intensifier  sulphate  saturated  with  silver,  in  the 
presence  of  pyrogallol,  will  act  as  an  in- 
tensiher  The  amount  of  intensification  obtained  by 
practical  test  of  the  method  is  not  as  great  as  that 
given  by  some  of  the  mercurial  methods,  and  the  pro- 
cess  IS  as  yet,  too  imperfect  to  permit  of  practical 
details  being  included  here.  It  seems,  likely,  however 
that  this  salt  will  play  a  useful  part  in  a  single-solu¬ 
tion  mtensifier  to  be  employed  where  a  moderate 
degree  of  intensification  is  required. 

We  have  now  glanced  over  the  princi- 
Comparisons.  pal  methods  available  for  the  intensifica- 
.  .  tion  of  negatives,  and  the  reader  will 

naturally  inquire  as  to  their  comparative  value  for  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  work.  This  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide 
( I)  because  the  effect  of  the  same  intensifier  differs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  developer  originally  employed  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plate.  Theoretically,  this  should  not  be 
possible,  as  we  are  supposed  to  obtain  in  development 
an  image  of  metallic  silver;  but  in  practice  it  will  be 
found  that  a  pyro-developed  image  and  an  eikonogen-de- 
veloped  image  will  show  distinct  differences  in  opacity 
and  color  when  intensified  with  the  same  intensifier  under 
identical  conditions  ;  (2)  because  very  slight  variations  in 
manipulation  result  in  variations  of  effect.  And  there  are 
other  causes  which  operate  in  practical  work  to  prevent 
one  from  giving  an  exact  statement  of  the  differences  be- 
Uveen  results  given  by  this  or  that  method  and  another 
The  attempts  thus  far  made  to  compare  these  differences' 
even  by  computing  the  deposit  given  by  an  intensifier 
under  certain  conditions,  convey  little  definite  information 
and  can  only  be  regarded  as  suggestive.  Taking  the 
published  comparisons,  we  may  conclude  that  • 

_i.  Mercuric  chloride,  followed  by  sulphite  of  soda 
gives  a  very  slight  addition  of  density,  with  probable 
reduction  in  the  shadows,  due  to  the  solvent  action  of 
sodium  sulphite  on  silver  chloride. 

2.  Mercuric  bromide  (mercuric  chloride  and  potassium 
bromide),  followed  by  sodium  sulphite,  gives  a  decided 
gam  in  density  over  No.  i,  with  an  amount  of  contrast 
due  to  slight  reduction  in  the  shadows.  This  method  is 
recommended  for  portraiture  and  general  use,  where  vio¬ 
lent  intensification  is  to  be  avoided. 
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1  Mercuric  chloride,  followed  by  ferrous  oxalate,  gives 
density  equal  to  that  produced  by  No.  2  ;  perhaps  a  little 
more  and  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  repeated. 

A  Method  No.  3,  when  repeated,  carries  the  density 
gined  a  step  further,  and  is  suited  to  negatives  requiring 

'"T^Mercuric  chloride,  by  ammonia  gives 

practically  the  effect  gained  by  method  No.  4,  but  is  less 

''rMei"curi?1hSe?fc.llo«ed  by  redevelopment  with 
alkaline  developers,  will  give  any  desired  degree  of  m 
tensity  within  moderate  limits,  and  may  be  advised  foi 
landsrapes,  street  views  and  similar  \vork  where  genera 
addition  of  printing  density  is  desired. 

7  Mercuric  iodfde,  followed  by  redevelopment  with 
pyro-soda  or  hydroquinone,  gives  decided  increase  in 
dLsity,  especial  in  the  high  Tights,  and  is  useful  for  111- 
creasins  the  contrasts  in  a  flat,  weak  negative 

8  AGFA  and  the  platinum  intensifiers,  although  not 
eivineas  decided  an  increase  in  density  as  the  mercuric 

fodSI  meThod,  give  a  relatwely  '"Xs 

the  half-tones  These  are,  therefore,  indicated  as  energetic 
InteSSslor  portraits’or  landscapes  reqmnng  vigor, 
aq  for  orinting  on  platinum  paper,  etc.  Ur.  uoer  re 
gards  AGFA  as  a  distinct  improvement  on  existing 

meS^give  great  increase  of  density 
bemg  more  energetic  in  their  action  than_  the  i^crcuria 
methods  For  this  reason  they  are  not  advised  save  when 
an  image  of  unusual  opacity  is  required.  The  third  or 
fouS;  repetition  of  the  mercuric  chloride  and  ferrous  oxa¬ 
late  method  will  produce  the  same  result. 

10  Sd  intensifiers  produce  the  maximum  amount  of 

density,  and  are  not  suitable  for-  general  . 

11  Where  the  image  is  exceedingly  weak,  with  ghos 

like  details,  the  uranium  or  silver  ^  vGorous 

as  possessing  the  energy  required  to  build  up  a  vi^orou 

“TleJ^notelf  °ver  aTonly  intended  as  roueh 
miides  to  the  characteristics  of  the  various  rnethod  . 
The  choice  of  the  right  intensifier  for  a  special  instance 
Silt.  !;Sss2i!y,be|uided  by  the  worker's  expenence 
and  individual  to  note  how  meagre 

Local  the  references  to  local  intensification 

Treatment.  |  negatives  in  photographic  literature. 
The  snbiect  is  rSely  mentioned.  Possibly  th.s  reticence 
SSelhShe  har/fact  that  local  treatment  m  intensify- 
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ing  a  negative  is  a  difficult  detail  to  manage  successfully 
In  my  personal  experience  I  have  had  many  failures  and 
few  successes  that  were  really  satisfactory’.  These  failures 
have  ansen  chiefly  from  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
nature  of  the  gelatine  film  of  the  negative.  If  we  work 
upon  It  locally  with  a  brush,  in  a  dry  state,  harsh  lines  are 
apt  to  show  where  the  intensifier  is  applied.  To  control 
these  outlines  with  gum  water,  or  to  soften  the  outlines  by 
using  glycerine  or  other  “thickeners  ”  to  give  “  body  ”  to 
the  intensifier,  sounds  well  in  theory’,  but  rarely  works  sat¬ 
isfactorily  in  practice.  In  the  few  cases  where  I  have  used 
these  thickeners’’  successfully’,  the  negatives  were  first 
soaked  m  water  to  give  an  equally  wet  film,  then  allowed 
to  become  surface-dry,  and  the  local  treatment  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  mi.xture  of  AGFA  or  platinum  intensifier 
and  glycerine,  by  means  of  a  soft  brush.  But  the  in¬ 
tensifier  spreads,  and  the  result  has  been  the  ruin  of  manv 
negatives.  ^ 

In  the  intensification  of  foregrounds  of  views,  or  other 
large  rnasses,  I  have  had  reasonable  success  with  the 
mercuric  chloride  and  ammonia  method.  First  bleach 
the  portion  of  the  dry  negative  which  it  is  desired  to  in¬ 
tensify,  using  care  to  keep  well  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Sfmce  to  be  treated.  When  the  bleaching  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  far  as  seems  desirable  coat  the  unbleached 
portion  of  the  plate  with  a  solution  of  rubber,  2  grains  • 
benzole’  i  ounce  ;  wash  the  whole  negative  well,  as  usual, 
and  finally  spray  the  bleached  portion  with  ammonia 
solution  by  means  of  an  atomizer.  The  thin  film  of  rub¬ 
ber  protecting  the  portions  not  intensified  can  be  removed 
^om  the  negative  by  gentle  rubbing  w’ith  the  finger  tip. 
Fxtreme  carefulness  is  required,  of  course,  at  every  sta^-e 
of  the  work,  and  the  experiment  should  be  first  attempted 
on  several  useless  negatives. 

s  intensifier,  a  single  solution  intensifier  ob¬ 
tainable  commercially,  has  perhaps  given  me  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  local  intensification.  It  is  applied 
to  the  dry  film  with  a  small  brush,  and  success  depends 
largely  on  carefulness  in  manipulation. 

_  A  more  satisfactory  way  is  to  intensify  the  whole  nega¬ 
tive  with  uranium,  and  then  reduce  it  locally,  as  suggested 
when  we  dealt  w'lth  the  use  of  uranium  as  an  intensifier. 
As  a  variation  of  the  method  there  given,  the  following 
quoted  from  Photography,  may  be  useful  : 

A  formula  often  recommended,  and  one  we  have  em¬ 
ployed  with  success,  is  the  uranium  intensifier  For  this 
pumose  the  negative  must  be  thoroughly  well  washed,  and 
If  It  has  not  been  allowed  to  dry  between  developing  it 
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and  the  application  of  the  intensifier  so  much  the 
better.  The  negative  is  first  intensified  all  over  by  being 
immersed  in  a  mixture  made  by  taking  equal  parts  of  the 
following  three  solutions  :  A — Uranium  nitrate,  lo  grains  , 
water,  a^ounces.  B— Potassium  ferricyamde,  lo  grams  , 
water,  2  ounces.  C — Glacial  acetic  acid,  i  dram  ,  w  , 

^  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  uranium  intensification 
maybe  cautioned  that  for  the  Purpose  of  local  work  it 
should  be  carried  a  little  farther  than  if  intensification 
is  to  be  general,  because  it  is  well  to  wash  the  negative 
thoroughly  afterwards,  and  this  always  removes  some,  if 
not  all  of  the  extra  vigor  imparted.  As  soon  as  the 
plate  is  intensified  it  is  rinsed  under  the  tap 
three  minutes,  and  stood  ^P  to  dram  removing  any  drops 
with  the  comer  of  a  clean  handkerchief.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  dry,  but  merely  must  be  made  surface-dry. 
The  parts  which  it  is  not  desired  to  intensify  are  then  very 
carefSlly  bmshed  with  a  s  per  cent  ^ 

ammonia  (strong  ammonia,  i  ounce;  water,  19  ounces), 
SrT  fi"  °  ?amel-hair  ’pencil.  The,  intensification 
will  be  seen  gradually  to  disappear  in  those  parts 
reached  by  the  ammonia.  When  finished  the  negative  is 

again  washed  under  the  tap.  .  ,  r 

Bv  means  of  this  final  washing  the  degree  of  mtensihra 
tion  can  be  very  easily  controlled,  as  the  density  ^ven  y 
he  Cranium  £^adually  washes  away,  nnd  this  action  can 
be  stooped  at  any  point  that  is  thought  to  be  desirable 
It  if  a  Sod  plan  to  intensify  well,  and  to  wash  away  to 

S  whfch  uraninra  gives  far  more  density  than  would  at 
first  sight  be  snpposed^^^^^^^j  through 

Reduction  ^  season  with  thin,  under-developed 
Methods.  negatives  and  methods  of  intensification, 
rPQoWes  to  spend  more  time  over  the  development  of 
hirexposmes^  in  future.  Here  again,  however,  the  per¬ 
sonal  factor  comes  in,  and  overmuch 
duces  a  crop  of  over-dense  negatives — ^the  result  of  de¬ 
velopment  allowed  to  run  too  long,  or  of  over-exposure 
on  which  an  energetic  developer  has  worked  loving  y 

^"whln  we  have  negatives  with  these  faults-overmuch 

ihf^fmedy'lfasTgeLmfS'io'f^^  this 
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opacity.  By  reduction  the  surplus  density  is  removed, 
the  contrasts  rendered  more  harmonious,  and  details 
hidden  beneath  the  cloud  of  opacity  are  revealed.  Until 
recendy,  the  methods  by  which  a  too  dense  negative 
might  be  reduced,  and  its  printing  quality  thereby  en¬ 
hanced,  were  few  in  number  and  tedious  in  manipulation. 
Latterly  new  methods  and  reagents  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  we  are  fairly  happily  situated  as  far  as  this 
detail  of  photographic  work  is  concerned.  In  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  reduction  methods,  however,  we  will  deal 
first  with  the  older  methods,  so  that  the  advantages  of 
the  later  processes  may  be  more  readily  apparent. 

p.  ,  The  favorite  method  of  reduction  is 
Reducer  introduced  by  Howard  Farmer 

some  years  ago,  and  generally  known 
by  his  name.  It  is  a  solution  of  hypo-soda  mi.xed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  potassium  ferricyanide  or  red  prus- 
siate  of  potash.  As  daylight  decomposes  a  solution  of 
ferric>'amde  very  quickly,  the  work  of  reduction  should 
not  be  carried  on  in  a  strong  light  and,  if  kept  in  solu¬ 
tion,  the  ferric>'anide  should  be  protected  from  the  light. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows  ;  Dissolve  i  ounce  of  ferri- 
cj-anide  of  potassium  in  9  ounces  of  water  and  make  the 
solution  up  to  10  ounces,  forming  a  10  per  cent  solution. 
The  negative  to  be  reduced  should  be  immersed  in  water 
for  an  hour  or  so  to  ensure  its  being  thoroughly  and 
uniformly  wetted.  Now  take  enough  fresh  hypo  fixing 
bath  for  the  purpose  and  add  to  it  enough  of  the  ferri¬ 
cyanide  solution  to  make  it  a  light  straw  color.  The 
negative  to  be  reduced  is  immersed  in  this  solution, 
when  it  will  be  seen  to  lose  density.  The  tray  should  be 
rocked  to  ensure  uniform  action  of  the  reducer,  and  the 
negative  should  be  frequently  examined,  by  looking 
through,  to  watch  for  the  point  of  sufficient  reduction! 
The  rapidity  of  the  reduction  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  ferricyanide  added  to  the  hypo  solution.  The  plate 
should  preferably  be  removed  from  the  solution  before 
the  reduction  is  as  full  as  was  intended,  and  immediately 
well  washed  in  plenty  of  water.  If  the  solution  should 
seem  exhausted,  or  refuse  to  continue  the  reduction, 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  ferricyanide  will  facilitate 
matters. 

This  method  of  reduction  lends  itself  admirably  to 
local  treatment,  such  as  the  reduction  of  high  lights  or 
other  peculiarly  dense  portions  of  the  negative.  This 
property  makes  it  useful  for  negatives  which  have  been 
under-exposed  and  developed  with  harsh  contrasts.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  hypo  and  ferricyanide  solution  is 
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put  into  a  graduate  or  cup ;  the  plate  to  be  locally 
reduced  is  immersed  in  a  plain  hypo  bath  (i  to  4)  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  lifted  until  the  over-dense  por¬ 
tion  is  above  the  solution.  The  mixture  of  hypo  and 
ferricyanide  is  now  applied  with  a  small  brush  where 
reduction  is  needed,  and  after  a  moment  or  two  the  plate 
is  slid  back  into  the  hypo  solution.  This  procedure  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary,  so  long  as  the 
reducer  is  not  too  strong  in  ferricyanide  and  the  plate 
is  not  kept  out  of  the  hypo  solution  for  too  long  a  time. 

Another  efficient  reducer  is  fernc-chlo- 
Fernc-  .  hydrochloric  acid,  2  drams  ; 

chloride  j^^ke  10  ounces.  The  neptive 

Method.  reduced  is  well  washed  after  fixing, 

and  immersed  in  the  above  for  a  minute  or  so.  On  tak¬ 
ing  the  negative  out  from  this  solution,  no  action  will  be 
apparent,  but  on  transferring  it  to  a  freshly  mixed  hypo 
bath  reduction  will  take  place  very  quickly,  and  the 
operation  should  be  carefully  watched,  being  stopped  a 
little  short  of  completion.  _ 

This  is  an  old  favorite  among  photog- 
Belitzski  s  raphers,  has  the  advantage  that  it  does 
Reducer.  yellow  the  film  as  Farmer’s  Reducer 

will  sometimes  do,  and  leaves  the  color  of  the  image 
unaltered.  The  original  formula,  as  published  by  Be- 
litzski,  contained  potassic  ferric  oxalate  — which  is  not 
always  easily  obtainable.  In  making  known  an  amended 
formula  Jarecki  says  :  I  prepare  this  as  needed,  from  the 
“  solution  of  chloride  of  iron”  used  in  medicine,  easily 
and  cheaply  obtainable  at  any  druggists’.  It  is  also 
known  as  “Liquor  ferri  chloride,”  and  is  a  solutioii  of 
ferric-chloride  (perchloride  of  iron),  prepared  according 
to  fixed  standards  of  strength,  and  little  liable  to  variation 
on  this  account.  It  contains  37.8  per  cent  of  dry  ferric 
chloride.  In  using  this  salt,  as  below,  there  naturally  is 
a  by-product  of  potassium  chloride,  which  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  reducer.  A 
working  formula  is  as  follows :  water,  7  fluid  ounces ; 
solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  2  fluid  drachms ;  potassium 
oxalate,  3  drachms  ;  sodium  sulphite  (crystal),  2  drachms  ; 
oxalic  acid  (about),  35  grains  ;  sodium  hyposulphite, 
ounces  avoirdupois.  1.  \ 

The  solids  are  powdered  (not  necessarily  the  hypo), 
and  the  chemicals  are  added  in  the  above  order dissolv¬ 
ing  one  before  adding  the  next.  The  color-reactions  that 
take  place  are  an  amber  color  when  the  iron  solution  is 
mixed  with  the  water  ;  an  emerald  green  on  adding  the 
neutral  oxalate  of  potassium  ;  a  ruby  red  with  the  sulphite 
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of  soda  ;  and  the  original  green  restored  on  dissolving  the 
oxalic  acid  ;  in  fact,  the  oxalic  acid  is  added  little  by  little 
until  this  green  color  appears,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  smell  of  sulphurous  acid  is  perceptible.  The  color 
remains  the  same  after  the  addition  of  the  hypo.  It  is 
desirable  to  filter  finally. 

The  advantages  of  this  reducer  are  that  the  solution  is 
permanent,  it  is  always  ready,  and  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again  for  a  long  time,  keeping  it  in  the  dark. 

WTien  the  acid  fixing  bath  is  used,  the  negative  can  be 
transferred  directly  into  the  reducing  solution  without 
washing.  It  can  be  used  for  local  reductions,  and  is 
equally  good  for  negatives,  lantern  slides  and  prints. 
WTien  not  in  use  it  should  be  kept  protected  from  light. 

Ammonium  , I armer's  and  Belitzski’s  reducers. 

Persulphate  ^“"Ough  of  great  service,  have  the  dis- 
^  ’  advantage  that  they  reduce  the  negative 

equally  all  over.  Hence  the  details  of  shadows  are  often 
lost  in  reducing  over  dense  high  lights.  What  is  gener¬ 
ally  required  is  a  reduction  of  the  high  lights,  with  the 
shadow  details  preserved.  This  selective  action  can  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  persulphate  of  ammonium,  a  new 
reducer  introduced  by  Lumi^re  almost  two  years  ago, 
but  just  beginning  to  become  known  in  this  country.  In 
practice  a  2  or  3  per  cent  solution  of  the  salt  is  usually 
made,  and  the  well-washed  negative  immersed  in  this 
slowly  loses  density.  When  the  desired  amount  of  sur¬ 
plus  density  has  been  removed,  the  negative  is  at  once 
immersed  in  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
which  arrests  the  action  of  the  persulphate.  A  short 
washing  in  water  completes  the  operation. 

This  new  reducer  possesses  so  many  advantages,  and 
there  is  so  much  misunderstanding  concerning  its  nature 
and  use,  that  I  make  room  for  a  clear  explanation  of  its 
properties  by  Dr.  H.  Scott-Lauder : 

Persulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  some¬ 
what  deliquescent,  and  represented  by  the  chemical  sym¬ 
bols  NH4SO4.  It  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  dissolving 
away  the  denser  masses  of  metallic  silver  in  apparently 
much  greater  proportion  than  it  removes  the  thinner  and 
more  superficial  layers  which  form  the  half-tones  and 
j  in  the  shadows,  and  is  a  very  necessary 

addition  to  the  laboratory.  More  especially,  perhaps,  is 
It  useful  to  the  inexperienced  amateur,  whose  negatives 
so  irequently  partake  of  the  soot-and-whitewash-giving 
vanety.  It  is  in  this  class  of  negative,  under-exposed 
and  over-developed,  that  the  characteristic  action  of  the 
persulphate  is  found  most  beneficial,  as  by  it  the  over- 
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dense  hieh  lights  can  be  thinned  down  to  any  extent 
required,  while  the  half-tones  and  shadow  detail  are  acted 
on  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent,  so  that  harsh  con¬ 
trasts  are  greatly  modified,  just  the  reverse  of  what  would 
take  place  when  using  the  ordinary  ferncyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  hypo  reducer  (Howard  Farmers],  with  which 
the  half-tones  and  faint  superficial  details  would  be 
cleared  off  before  the  high  lights  were  much  altered. 

Now  as  to  the  practical  application  of  the  reducer.  H 
the  negative  has  been  dried,  it  should  be  soaked  in  water 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  to  soften  the  filrn. 

I  find  that  the  most  workable  strength  for  the  solution 
in  which  the  negative  is  to  be  immemed  is  aboup 
ner  cent,  say  I5  grains  to  each  ounce  of  water,  tt  dis¬ 
solves  easily,  and,  as  it  appears  to  be  unstable  in  solution, 
it  should  be  freshly  dissolved  shortly  before  use. 

When  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  the  action  can  be 
stopped  at  once  by  immersing  the  negative  for  a  minute 
or  two,  after  a  slight  wash  under  the  tap,  m  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  sulphite  of  soda.  The  plate  should  then  be 
well  washed  and  dried.  The  silver  image  acquirp  a 
slight  pinkish  hue,  which  becomes  deeper  if  left  too  long 
in  the  sulphite  of  soda  solution.  _ 

It  is  clear  that  persulphate  of  ammonia  has  put  a  new 
power  into  the  hands  of  photographers.  The  golden 
rule,  to  expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high  hgh 
take  care  of  themselves,  can  now  be  carried  out  to  the 
utmost  limit  without  misgiving.  ,  ,  ,  . 

A  whitewashed  cottage  in  full  sunlight,  framed  in  dense 
foliage,  need  not  be  passed  by,  development  may  be 
pushed  to  any  extent  to  secure  detail  in  an  under-exposed 
foreground,  and  printable  clouds  can  be  recovered  from 

^'^In'^poStm-e,  likewise,  the  modeling  of  features  lost 
in  density  can  be  reclaimed,  and  the  folds  of  a  white  dress 
will  reappear.  Old  negatives,  put  aside  as  hopelessly  hard, 
will  now  again  see  the  light,  and  will  be  transformed  by 
this  wonder-working  reducer  into  satisfactory  printere. 

Still  more  recently,  Messrs.  Lumiere 
Cerium  investigated  the  reducing  proper- 

Reducer.  possessed  by  the  per~salts  of  ^num, 

the  result  being  the  introduction  of  a  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  of  ceric  sulphate  with  sulphuric  acid  which  forms 
a  very  convenient  negative  jeduc^,  similar  ^ 
monium  persulphate  in  its  action.  The  c^ium  reducer 
being  as  yet  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I 
am  Indebted  for  the  following  account  of  ^ 
editor  of  Photography.  Cerium  sulphate,  Ce  (504)2 
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+  4H2O,  is  the  sulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  cerium,  a 
comparatively  little  known  metal  which  chemists  place 
in  a  group  with  didymium,  lanthanum,  erbium,  and 
yttrium,  all  elements  seldom  heard  of  and  usually 
described  as  ‘  ‘  rare.  ’  ’ 

The  salt  is  an  orange-colored,  dampish-looking 
crj'stalline  mass,  dissolving  without  much  trouble  in 
water,  and  giving  a  pale  reddish  yellow  but  clear  solu¬ 
tion.  The  strength  IVIM.  Lumi^re  and  Sevewetz  advise 
for  reducing  purposes,  10  per  cent,  seems  to  be  about 
the  maximum  that  can  be  dissolved  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Moreover,  heat  does  not  appear  to  facilitate 
solution  or  to  increa.se  the  quantity  dissolved. 

The  reducing  solution  we  prepared  by  dissolving  i 
ounce  of  cerium  sulphate  in  10  ounces  of  water  to 
which  200  minims  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  had  been 
added. 

Such  a  liquid  applied  to  a  plate  containing  a  very 
vigorous  image  indeed  removed  the  whole  of  it  in  ten 
minutes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  plate  had  been 
finished,  dried,  and  put  away  for  some  months.  Applied 
to  a  plate  which  had  been  fixed  and  washed  but  not 
dried,  the  action  was  so  powerful  that  a  weaker 
reducer  seemed  desirable,  and  the  5  per  cent  strength 
was  tried.  _  This  is  more  under  control,  and  is  what  we 
should  be  inclined  to  recommend  for  ordinary  work. 

Although  the  liquid  is  of  a  yellow  color,  we  could 
not  detect  the  slightest  staining  of  the  gelatine,  and 
the  color  of  the  image  was  unaltered.  This  applies, 
moreover,  to  bromide  prints,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  a  reducer  which  can  be  applied  locally  to  a 
bromide  print  to  remove  some  of  the  silver  without 
altering  the  color  of  the  remainder  is  a  very  distinct 
point  in  its  favor. 

Although  it  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  definitely  upon 
the  future  of  this,  the  latest  addition  to  the  armory  of 
the  photographer,  there  seems  every  prospect  that  it 
will  be  of  extensive  use.  It  is  simple  in  its  composi¬ 
tion,  very  energetic,  and  yet  well  under  control  ;  it 
keeps  in  solution  all  ready  for  use  ^uite  indefinitely, 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again  until  exhausted,  and 
is  not  expensive  in  actual  practice. 

Permanganate  comparatively  new  reducer. 

Reducer  ^  known  among  American  workers, 

but  deserving  of  greater  popularity,  is  the 
permanganate  reducer  suggested  by  Namias  some  twelve 
months  ago.  To  prepare  the  reducer,  make  up  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate — practically  a  cold 
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saturated  solution.  Of  this  take  2  drams,  dilute  with  water 
to  make  6  ounces  of  solution,  and  add  30  minims  of  10  per 
cent  sulphuric  acid.  Each  ounce  of  the  reducer  will  thus 
contain  i  grain  of  permanganate  and  %  minim  strong  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  In  this  solution  the  negative  will  be  reduced 
with  fair  rapidity,  the  action  being  more  easily^  controllable 
if  the  negative  has  been  dried  before  being  immersed  in 
the  solution.  If  a  brown  discoloration  forms  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  during  reduction,  this  can  be  removed  by  bathing  in 
a  I  per  cent  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  After  reduction,  wash 
the  plate  as  usual.  . 

^  A  simple  and  efficient  reducer,  advised 

Copper  Shoemaker,  is  made  up  as  follows  : 

Reducer.  Sulphate  of  copper,  100  grains ;  bromide 
of  potassium,  60  grains;  water,  4  ounces.  To  use  :  im¬ 
merse  the  plate  in  water  and  lightly  rub  the  film  until  all 
signs  of  greasiness  are  removed.  Pour  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  copper  solution  into  a  tray  and  immerse  the 
negative,  examining  it  frequently  to  note  the  progress  of 
reduction.  For  slight  general  reduction,  a  brief  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  solution  will  suffice.  After  the  plate  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  reduced,  wash  well  and  place  in  an  ordinary  hypo 
fixing  bath  until  the  color  is  removed.  Local  reduction 
is  easily  managed  by  applying  the  reducer  locally  with 
a  wad  of  cotton,  rubbing  the  portion  to  be  reduced 
with  a  gentle  circular  motion,  after  which  again  im¬ 
merse  the  plate  in  the  fixing  solution  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  wash  as  usual. 

The  method  of  reducing  density  m  any 
Local  portion  of  a  negative  by  rubbing  the  too 
Reduction  by  opaque  part  with  a  small  wad  of  cotton 
Friction.  moistened  with  alcohol  is  so  well  known 
that  it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  cotton  fairly  moist,  and  that  the  rubbing  be 
not  too  drastic  on  any  one  spot,  or  the  film  will  suffer. 


BOOKS. 

The  following  books  will  be  found  useful  as  supple¬ 
menting  the  methods  above  given  : 

The  Perfect  Negative.  F.  C.  Lambert  (Eng.).  1900. 

50  cents. 

Practical  Reference  Book.  Part  II.  F.  Dundas  Todd. 
1899.  50  cents. 
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At  last  we  seem  to  be  “pulling  up  to  time’’  in  a 
satisfactory  way  !  The  July  number  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature,  dealing  with  Bromide  Prmtmg  mid  Enlarg¬ 
ing,  will  be  published  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
the  August  number  will  be  ready  during  August.  The 
“Bromide’’  number  will  present  the  usefulness  of 
bromide  paper  (the  ordinary  paper  as  distinguished 
from  the  later  varieties,  such  as  Velox,  Cyko,  etc.)  in  a 
very  interesting  way,  and  will  give  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  an  expert  in  its  manipulation.  The  use  of 
ordinary  bromide  paper  is  much  more  general  abroad 
than  in  America,  but  its  peculiar  advantages  will  win 
the  favor  of  American  workers  as  quickly  as  they  are 
understood. 

The  success  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  The 
Photo-Miniature  since  its  first  appearance  steadily 
increases,  and  we  gain  new  supporters  as  rapidly  as  the 
magazine  is  made  known.  The  reprints  of  Nos._  i,  2, 
3,  4,  6  and  7  are  still  in  demand,  and  we  are  going  to 

E  immediately  with  new  editions  of  Nos.  8  and  ii. 

to  our  surprise  and  gratification  a  second  edition 
of  No.  5  :  Stereoscopic  Photography,  will  soon  be  re¬ 
quired.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  stereoscopic 
photography  is  by  no  means  as  unpopular  as  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  among  amateur  photographers. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  again  ask  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  magazine  to  mention  The  Photo- 
Miniature  in  all  their  dealings  with  our  advertisers. 
This  will  not  only  be  a  decided  help  to  the  magazine, 
but  will  also  secure  more  careful  attention  to  their 
requests  or  orders. 

There  is  an  absurd  craze  among  photographic  adver¬ 
tisers  at  present,  following  which  they  judge  the  value 
of  a  magazine  by  the  number  of  replies  they  receive 
from  their  advertisements  in  its  pages.  The  point  of 
view  is,  of  course,  a  mistaken  one  and  sadly  lacking  in 
intelligence;  but,  as  long  as  it  is  persisted  in,  our 
readers  can  assist  us  by  taking  care  that  the  advertiser  to 
whom  they  write  shall  hear  of  The  Photo-Miniature, 
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THE  J.  C.  MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

announce  that 

‘‘Etching  Matte” 

will  now  be  manufactured  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Dr. 
Millen,  the  inventor  of  this  pro¬ 
cess.  This  guarantees  an  article 
of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
paper  is  offered  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  public  with  full  assurance 
that  it  will  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction. 

ETCHING  MATTE  is  a  pure 
Platinum  Paper  which  requires 
nothing  but  cold  water  for  its 
perfect  development. 

Full  Literature,  Price  List,  and 
Sample  Print  on  request. 

THE  J.  C.  MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  a  good  view-finder  is  half  the 
battle  in  hand-camera  work,  the  finder  supplied  with 
the  average  hand-camera  is  something  about  which  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  without  an  inclination  to  profanity. 
We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  the  Seemore 
Finder,  announced  on  another  page  by  Mr.  Chas.  H. 
Loeber.  The  Seemore  has  so  many  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  view-finder  that  it  must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  Mr.  Loeber  offers  to  supply  it,  by  mail, 
on  the  basis  of  “your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.” 
Get  a  Seemore,  and  be  happy. 

Camera  Craft  is  an  attractive  photographic  monthly 
lately  established  on  the  Pacific  coast.  _  The  issue  last 
received.  No.  3,  contains  a  valuable  article  on  “Howto 
Test  and  Select  a  High-Grade  Lens”  by  Ernst  Gund- 
lach,  with  other  interesting  features  and  illustrations. 
The  journal  is  one  of  which  our  western  co-workers 
may  be  justly  proud,  and  deserves  success.  Camera 
Craft  Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco.,  Calif.  15  cents 
per  copy. 

We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  prac¬ 
tical  test  to  the  Celeritas  developing  powders  annoimced 
by  the  Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  find 
them  an  excellent  article.  The  combination  of  metol 
and  hydrokinone  is  one  which  has  long  commended 
itself  as  making  a  peculiarly  efficient  developer  for 
plates  or  papers,  and  the  Celeritas  mixture  gives 
evidence  of  careful  preparation.  Our  tests  were  made 
with  street  views  in  which  the  shadows  were  perhaps  a 
little  under-timed,  but  by  the  help  of  Celeritas  ^  we 
managed  to  get  satisfactory  detail  and  harmonious 
contrasts. 

wn. 

Replying  to  a  correspondent,  we  may  say  that  _  the 
most  complete  list  of  current  photographic  competitions 
readily  accessible  is  that  given  in  each  issue  of  our 
contemporary.  The  Photographic  Times,  of  New  York. 
From  the  record  given  in  the  July  number,  it  appears 
that  over  $1,500  in  cash  is  at  present  offered  for  photo¬ 
graphs  in  various  competitions. 

The  J.  C.  Millen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Denver,  an¬ 
nounce  that  hereafter  the  manufacture  of  their  Etching 
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Matte  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Dr  J. 

C  Millen  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  quality 
of  Etching  Matte  will  be  maintained  at  the  same  high 
standard  which  distinguishes  all  Dr.  Millen  s  specialties, 
and  ensures  for  it,  we  trust,  the  same  measure  of  popu¬ 
larity  Etching  Matte  is  a  pure  platinum  paper  which 
requires  nothing  but  cold  water  for  its  development 
and  in  our  hands,  yields  prints  of  great  beauty  of  tone 
and’  effect  A  booklet  and  sample  print  on  Etching 
Matte  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  manufacturers. 

Among  the  awards  offered  for  competition  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Ohio-Michigan  Photographers  .^socia- 
tion  to  be  held  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  August  21-23, 
next,  is  a  prize  of  $50  in  gold  in  the  open  class 
This  class  is  open  to  photographers  everywhere,  and 
two  pictures  are  required,  with  no  restrictions  as  to 
subiect  or  size  of  pictures.  The  second  prize  is  a  gold 
3al ;  the  third,  a  silver  medal.  Competing  pictures 
must  be  delivered  by  August  18.  Full_  particulars  may 
be  had  from  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Bowersox,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  very  complete  set  of  supplementary^  lenses  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  Mr.  U.  Nehring  16  East 
Street  New  York,  under  the  name  oi  Nehring  s  Multi- 
chromatic  Ampliscopes.  With  these  it  is  claiined  that 
the  amateur  can  obtain  more  than  a  hundred  different 
lens  combinations,  which  can  be  used  with  the  ordinary 
folding  camera.  The  set  is  apparently  composed  of 
seven  elements,  with  an  adapter,  duplicator,  focusmg 
glass  and  special  tube  for  tele-photography.  Mr. 
Nehring  has  issued  a  little  pamphlet  pving  clear  in¬ 
structions  in  the  use  of  these  lenses  for  making  the 
desired  combinations,  and  those  interested  should  write 
for  a  copy. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  asks  us  to  make  known  to 
readers  who  intend  visiting  the  Pans  Exposition  that 
the  Eastman  Kodak  exhibit  is  situated  in  -he  Palace  of 
Education,  Champs  de  Mars,  near  to  the  Eiffel  Tower 
and  the  Avenue  de  Suffren,  ground  floor  U.  S.  Section, 
Group  iii,  Class  xii. 

The  Tulv  number  of  Anthonfs  Photographic  Bfletin 
offers  a  more  than  usually  interesting  selection  of  good 
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reading  matter.  The  articles  include  “Making  a  Strip 
Negative”  for  various  test  purposes;  “Toning  with 
Ferricyanides,  ”  a  translation  of  Valenta’s  report  on 
“Phosphate  of  Silver  Printing  Paper;”  “Hints  on  Mount¬ 
ing  and  Framing;”  and  an  editorial  protest  against 
“  Fuzzitypes,  ”  a  portion  of  which  we  quote  : 

“There  is  noticeable  in  the  work_  exhibited  by  the 
various  amateur  photographic  organizations  and  else¬ 
where,  during  the  past  year,  a  growing  tendency  to  get 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  what  most  people  of  intelli¬ 
gence  have  always  believed  to  be  the  best  and  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  photography,  and  an  increasing 
effort  on  the  part  of  many,  some  of  whom  have  done 
good  work  in  the  past,  to  pass  off  as  good  photography 
examples  that,  in  their  own  earlier  days  of  experimenting, 
would,  without  hesitation,  have  been  consigned  to  the 
ash  barrel.  If  this  movement  were  to  be  taken  seriously, 
it  might  be  viewed  with  some  concern,  but  when  its  devo¬ 
tees  go  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  so-called  portrait 
(full-face),  in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
eyes  of  the  sitter  were  opened  or  closed  when  the  exposure 
was  made,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  homoeopathic 
treatment  will  shortly  prove  effective,  and  that  a  little 
more  of  the  same  kind  will  work  a  permanent  cure.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  far  enough 
in  this  direction  and  that  it  will  shortly  begin  its  return 
to  a  normal  condition  of  things,  under  which  portraits  of 
people  possessing  the  customary  organs  of  sight,  smell 
and  hearing  may  be  made  to  show  these  features  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  not  as  they  may 
seem  to  appear  to  a  disordered  mind,  seeking  the  gro¬ 
tesque  in  Nature.”  _  ,  .  -j 

Speaking  of  the  Bulletin  reminds  us  that  its  wide¬ 
awake  editor,  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  deserves  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  many  excellent  translations  he  gives  from 
articles  of  interest  published  in  the  German  and  Austrian 
journals.  But  for  his  foresight  in  devoting  a  portion  of 
the  Bulletin,  month  after  month,  to  these  translations, 
the  American  photographer  would  be  almost  wholly 
without  knowledge  of  what  Continental  workers  are 
doing  and  saying. 

Negative  Notes  is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  published 
for  free  distribution  by  the  Wagner  Exposure  Scale  Com¬ 
pany,  1107  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  It  offers  some 
common-sense  advice  bearing  upon  exposures  under 
varying  conditions,  together  with  the  developing  formulse 
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issued  by  American  dry-plate  manufacturers,  and  is  worth 
the  postal  required  to  secure  a  copy. 

A  school  of  photographic  instruction  and  experiment 
has  been  founded  at  Munich  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bavarian  government  with  the  Association  of  Photog¬ 
raphers  of  South  Germany,  The  course  of  studies  is  di¬ 
rected  by  G.  H.  Emmerich,  the  editor  of  Allgemeinen 
Photographen  Zeitung  and  seven  assistants,  and  requires 
a  residence  of  two  years  for  its  completion.  The  school 
opens  October  i ,  and  the  terms  are  stated  to  be  80  marks 
per  session  during  the  first  and  second  periods,  with  100 
marks  each  for  the  third  and  fourth  periods. 

Bulb  and  Button  is  the  name  of  a  neat  little  magazine 
devoted  to  the  amateur  photographer,  published  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  A  special  feature  is  the  Department  of  Crit¬ 
icism  conducted  by  Mr,  James  F.  Ryder,  and  the  journal 
is  announced  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Ohio  Amateur 
Photographers’  Association  and  other  Middle  States’  so¬ 
cieties.  Bulb  and  Button  Publishing  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Price  |i,  yearly. 

Among  the  many  photographic  specialties  and  conve¬ 
niences  on  “the  other  side,’’  which  could  with  profit  be 
introduced  to  the  American  amateur,  the  Tabloid  prep¬ 
arations  of  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  are  a  noticeable 
example.  These  Tabloids  are  popular  because  of  their 
excellence  and  convenience,  offering  the  purest  materials, 
carefully  compounded  for  specific  purposes,  and  ready 
for  use  by  simple  solution  in  water.  Cannot  some  enter¬ 
prising  importer  or  manufacturer  make  the  arrangemente 
necessary  to  place  either  English  Tabloids  or  an  Ameri¬ 
can  make  on  this  market  ? 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Ben  J.  Apple,  president  of 
the  Savannah  (Ga. )  Camera  Club,  a  copy  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  of  this  flourishing  organization,  which 
has  our  good  wishes  for  its  continued  growth  and 

success. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Loeber,  12  East  17th  St.,  New  York, 
sends  a  copy  of  the  revised  edition  of  his  price-list.  This 
is  one  of  the  handiest  dealer’s  lists  issued  and  is  as  satis- 
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factory  in  its  prices  as  in  other  details.  We  note  that  Mr. 
Loeber  carries  an  unusually  large  assortment  of  Kodak 
Spools  and  Cartridge  Films,  including  those  required  for 
the  new  Kodak  Pa7ioram,  also  that  the  prices  given  for 
W.  &  C.  Platinotype  Papers  include  the  cost  of  mailing. 
The  separate  discount  sheet  covering  dry  plates  offers 
the  purchaser  concessions  on  his  purchases  varying  from 
15%  to  45%  from  list-prices. 

We  suppose  that  a  majority  of  our  readers  see  the 
Photo- Era  (Boston)  with  fair  regularity  as  published, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  we  give  a  few 
of  the  more  attractive  features  in  recent  numbers. 
“Summer  Work  at  the  Seashore,”  by  Chester  F.  Stiles ; 
“Piazza  Portraiture”  (illustrated);  “A  Camera  Trip  to 
the  Old  Dominion”  (illustrated),  in  the  July  number. 
“C.  Yarnall  Abbott,”  an  illustrated  appreciation,  by 
Osborne  I.  Yellott ;  “  Portraiture  by  Flash-light,  by  D.  F. 
Gay  (illustrated);  “Chats  on  Higher  Ideals,”  by  Edw 
W.  Newcomb,  in  the  June  number.  An  illustrated 
paper  on  “Mrs.  Kasebier’s  Work,”  by  R.  S.  Cram; 
“  Harvard  University  Observato^;  ”  and  a  review  of  the 
pictures  shown  at  the  recent  Chicago  Salon,  in  the  May 
number.  The  prose-poems  with  which  Mr.  Cummings 
prefaces  his  editorial  columns  are  as_  seasonable  as 
ever,  and  as  readable  ;  and  the  illustrations  throughout 
the  journal  show  steady  improvement  in  their  selection 
and  reproduction. 

The  special  summer  number  of  the  Amateur  Photogra¬ 
pher  (London)  is  particularly  happy  in  its  illustrations. 
These  include  several  charmingly  decorative  studies  of 
leaves  and  flowers  by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  some 
clever  examples  of  portraiture  at  home,  and  two  or  three 
new  pictures  by  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson,  of  whose  work 
we  have  seen  too  little  of  late. 

Among  the  many  interesting  photographs  of  the  recent 
solar  eclipse  received,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  set  of 
five  records  of  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  made  at  Harns- 
burg,  Pa.,  by  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland.  These  were 
made  with  a  lens  of  21-inch  focal  length,  on  Cramer 
Isochromatic  plates,  backed  with  the  backing  giy^en  on 
page  27  of  The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  13.  The  ex¬ 
posures  ranged  all  the  way  from  100  ^  second  with 

//30  to  X  of  a  second  with//?. 5.  Judging  by  the  prints,  all 
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the  negatives  were  over-exposed,  one  showing  perfect 
rGVGrs3rl 

During  an  informal  discussion  of  the  eclipse  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  Mr.  John  Carbutt 
said  that  he  had  made  special  plates  for  several  astron¬ 
omers,  including  some  inch  thick,  ‘‘  B  erriulsion,  and 
others  double-  and  triple-coated  and  backed  He  _  had 
developed  some  of  the  plates  and  found  ttet  the  A 
double-coated  produced  the  best  results.  The  best  de¬ 
veloper  was  metol-hydroquinone  or  metol  alone,  very 

much  diluted.  ^  ,  i  ^  ^ 

Mr  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  who  showed  several  fine  views 
made  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  path  of  totality  used  a 
17-inch  lens  on  4x5  plates,  and  aftenvards  made  some 
very  satisfactory  enlargements,  showing  the  mam  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  corona.  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Tatnall  em¬ 
ployed  an  objective  of  24-inch  focus  and  -inch  aperture. 
He  found  that  there  was  no  apparent  difference  between 
the  plates  made  with  one  second  and  one-half  second 

^^Samnei  Sartain  showed  a  print  from  an  engraving 
made  by  him  from  a  negative  of  the  total  eclipse,  at 
Burlington,  Iowa,  on  August  7,  1869.  The  negative  was 
made  on  wet  collodion  by  J  ohn  Carbutt. 

wn. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  for  pointers  concerning 
photography  in  European  countries,^  a  matter  about 
which  only  those  who  have  had  experience  can  properly 
advise.  An  illustrated  paper  on  “Photographing  in 
Switzerland,”  with  many  details  of  interest  to  the 
tourist,  by  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Spitta,  may  be  seen  in 
Photography,  June  28th. 

A  practical  contrivance  for  developing  roll  fildis  (and 
drying  them)  in  the  roll,  without  cutting  or  the  finger¬ 
ing  inevitable  in  separate  development,  has  been  placed 
on  the  English  market  at  a  moderate  cost.  If  such  a 
convenience  were  introduced  here,  it  would  speedily  be¬ 
come  popular  among  the  thousands  of  amateurs  using 
roll  films  exclusively  in  their  work. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  John  Bartlett  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  recommended  to  refix  the  nega 
tive  which  has  been  reduced  with  ammonium  persul- 
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phate,  but  where  intensification  follows  reduction, 
greater  strength  and  brilliancy  can  be  secured  by  omit¬ 
ting  both  the  sulphite  of  soda  and  the  hypo  bath,  and 
by  intensifying  with  mercuric  chloride,  following  this  by 
blackening  the  bleached  image  with  sodium  sulphite. 
The  reduced  silver,  he  said,  forms  a  good  substratum 
for  the  deposit  of  mercury,  and  he  had  by’  this  method 
secured  excellent  printing  qualities  in  negatives  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  worthless.  He  advised  that 
the  intensification  should  be  done  in  subdued  light,  as 
strong  light  acts  injuriously  upon  the  image  reduced  by 
ammonium  persulphate. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Keiley.— Writing  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Photographic  Society  oj  Philadelphia,  Miss  Eva  L. 
Watson  says  :  “The  persistence  with  which  some  mis¬ 
taken  ideas  relating  to  the  ‘  Keiley  Method  of  Glycerine 
Development’  have  been  repeated,  make  it  necessary 
that  some  effort  be  made  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter.  Apparently  there  is  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
a  few  people  who  are  thinking  that  ‘  brash  develop¬ 
ment’  means  ‘glycerine  development,’  and  that  Mr. 
Keiley  has  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  use  glycerine  as  a 
retarder.  Mr.  Hinton  some  time  ago  published  in  his 
book  on  Platinotype  Printing  some  details  of  a  process 
of  brush  development  introduced  by  Mr.  Willis  at  the 
London  Camera  Club.  The  method  employed  by  Mr. 
Keiley  differs  materially,  and  is  not  quite  as  recent  as 
his  generous  public  demonstrations  have  been.  When 
his  first  prints  were  shown  in  public,  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experienced  workers  who  were  frank  enough  to 
acknowledge  that  the  means  of  obtaining  such  results 
were  unknown  to  them. 

“Mr.  Yellott  in  a  recent  article  {Photo-Era,  June, 
1900)  made  the  mistake  of  claiming  originality  in  these 
experiments  for  another  man  whose  work  is  too  strong 
and  original  to  need  the  backing  of  unfounded  recom¬ 
mendations.  Mr.  C.  Yarnall  Abbott,  at  the  private 
view  of  the  Photographic  Salon  of  ’99,  asked  for  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  Mr.  Keiley,  saying  as  he  met  him,  ‘  I 
believe  you  are  the  originator  of  the  glycerine  method 
of  manipulating  prints.’  I  am  sure  a  sincere  man  will 
not  object  to  being  quoted  and  thus  readily  righting  a 
mistake  which  must  be  annoying,  in  that  it  places  him 
in  a  false  position. 

“It  might  be  said  just  here  that  a  ‘Vignette  in 
Platinum,’  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  is  the  first  print  on 
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record  showing  the  use  of  the  two  colors  in  devel9p- 
ment  [First  exhibited,  we  believe,  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  R.  P.  S.,  London,  1899,  and  there  awarded  a 
medal. — Editor  P-M.] 

“Another  theme  which  has  been  harped  on  are 
some  words  of  Mr.  Keiley’s,  expressing  a  general  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  big  and  uncompromising  spirit  m 
which  the  Chicago  Salon  Committee  treated  the  cause 
— realizing  so  fully  the  importance  of  this  new  move¬ 
ment  and  making  a  record  in  its  progress.  The  Salon 
Committee  is  not  likely  to  misconstrue  anything  said  m 
‘The  Foreword’  printed  m  the  Exhibition  Catalogue 
into  an  expression  of  egotism  or  patronage.  *  * 

“The  recent  exhibition  of  Mr.  Keiley’s  work  on  the 
Club  walls  gave  a  fair  opportunity  to  discover  some¬ 
thing  of  his  purpose  and  his  range  of  subjects.  They 
are  the  expressions  of  a  strong  personality,  mostly 
showing  great  simplicity  and  much  feeling.  The  interest 
is  always  concentrated,  and  if  occasionally  the  rnotive 
seems  somewhat  vague,  it  is  possible  ths-t  it 
studied  with  such  responsiveness  as  a  subtle  expression 
requires.  When  a  fault  in  drawing  is  very  evident  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  able  to  detect 
it,  and  not  fancy  the  artist  is  blind  to  it.  It  requires 
much  schooling  to  draw_  perfectljr,  and  many  great 
painters  never  succeeded  in  doing  it.  There  seems  to 
be  much  disagreement  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his 
work,  but  its  value  grows  with  association.” 

We  republish  this  tribute  from  Miss  Watson  with 
much  pleasure.  Mr.  Keiley  has  done  much  remarkably 
strong  work  both  in  and  for  the  advancement  of 
American  photography,  for  which  he  deserves  all  pos¬ 
sible  credit.  At  the  same  time  we  may  add  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  us,  in  reading  Mr.  Yellott’s  article  in 
Photo- Era,  that  he  claimed  priority  in  glycenne  develop¬ 
ment  for  Mr.  Abbott,  but  rather  that  he  desired  it  to  be 
understood  that  Mr.  Abbott  was  working  along  original 
lines  in  that  department  contemporaneously  with  Messrs, 
Keiley  and  Stieglitz. 

M  Demachy’s  account  of  the  American  photographic 
display  (or  the  lack  of  it)  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  will 
doubtless  be  interesting  to  our  readers  as  supplementing 
the  report  given  on  page  94  of  our  last  number.  We  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  excellent  report  given  by  M.  Demachy  in 

the 'London  Amatetir  Photographer :  ,  , 

“The  Americans  are  disappointing,  the  New  York 


N  E  H  R  I  N  G  ’  S 

MULTICHROMATIC 

AMPLI  SCOPES 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


By  means  of  which  over  loo  DISTINCTLY  DIF¬ 
FERENT  LENS  -  COMBINATIONS  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  Rectilinear  or 
Anastigmat  lens  of  any  camera  made,  producing 
the  following  combinations  : 

30  LENSES  FOR  COPYING  AND  ENLARGING, 
from  extreme  low  power  to  Orthochromatic,' 
Multichromatic,  and  Monochromatic  high 
power. 

20  WIDE  ANGLE  LENSES,  embracing  angles 
from  45  to  115  degrees. 

26  PORTRAIT  LENSES,  including  Orthochro¬ 
matic  and  Monochromatic  combinations. 

10  TELEPHOTO  LENSES,  producing  high  and 
low  power,  duplicating  and  Orthochromatic 
combinations. 

6  ORTHOCHROMATIC  RAY  SCREENS,  as 
light,  medium,  and  dense. 

4  FOCUSING  GLASSES,  of  low,  medium,  high, 
and  Orthochromatic  combinatians.  ' 

3  PROJECTION  OBJECTIVES  for  Bromide  En¬ 
largements. 

1  DUPLICATING  DEVICE  with  all  its  numer¬ 
ous  applications. 

The  lenses  and  appliances  by  which  the  above  lens- 
combinations  can  be  produced  are  placed  in  a  neat 
case.  Their  appliance  is  so  exceedingly  simple,  that 
they  can  be  used  by  the  most  inexperienced.  The 
lenses  are  made  of  the  highest  grade  of  optical 
glass  obtainable. 

Price,  per  set,  4  x  5,  $7 ;  5  x  7,  $6 ;  6%  x  SX,  $10. 

Photographic  lenses  of  every  description. 


U  .  N  E  H  R  I  N  G 

No.  16  East  42d  Street,  New  York 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
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Camera  Club,  followed  by  the  most  distinguished  pic¬ 
torial  photographers  of  the  United  States,  having  decided 
to  boycott  the  French  Exhibition  on  account  of  the  actual 
regulations,  which  do  not  allow  of  photographs  being 
exhibited  in  the  Fine  Arts  Palace,  exclusively  devoted  to 
modern  and  retrospective  painting,  engraving,  drawing, 
and  sculpture.  We  are  the  very  first  to  regret  this  deci¬ 
sion,  which  deprives  us  of  the  profitable  study  of  many 
remarkable  works,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  trans- Atlantic 
colleagues  will  experience  a  similar  feeling  of  regret  when 
they  will  have  visited  the  English  representative  collec¬ 
tion,  the  Vienna  Camera  Club,  and  the  Photo  Club  exhi¬ 
bitions  ;  also  when  they  will  have  passed  through  the 
galleries  of  the  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  and  appre¬ 
ciated  the  masterpieces  of  art  it  contains.  For  I  am 
afraid  that  the  very  best  of  pictorial  photographs  would 
have  made  a  very  poor  show  indeed  in  such  august  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  after  several  miles  of  such  paintings  no¬ 
body  would  have  stopped  to  look  at  them.  This  is  not 
personal  to  American  photography,  of  course;  our  pho¬ 
tographs,  in  the  same  conditions,  would  have  had  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  fate. 

“And,  from  another  point  of  view,  that  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  who,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
it,  is  absolutely  ignorant  as  a  whole  of  the  pictorial  move¬ 
ment  of  photography,  is  it  not  wiser  to  show  our  actual 
attempts  and  experiments  side  by  side  with  the  old-style 
photograph  and  let  the  public  compare,  than  to  force  our¬ 
selves  upon  its  vision  when  it  has  been  saturated  with 
colour  and  to  ask  for  its  impartial  verdict  when  it  has 
feasted  its  eyes  on  the  masterpieces  of  the  very  first 
artists  of  the  whole  world? 

“The  result  of  this  decision  is  that  America  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Baker’s  Art  Gallery- — genre_  pictures,  painted 
backgrounds  and  sentimental  posing,  with  such  Christmas 
number  titles  as  ‘The  Old,  Old  Story,’  ‘The  Song  of 
the  Kettle,’  etc.;  by  the  pretty  and  over-retouched  mod¬ 
els  of  Stenckel,  and  the  enlarged  snap-shots  of  the  East¬ 
man  Company.  Also  by  some  extraordinary  photos  of 
crowded  auditoriums,  all  the  fibres  on  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  picture  being  distorted  in  a  hideous  gutta  percha 
fashion  by  the  badly  corrected  lens.  Still,  there  are  two 
small  oval  portraits  by  W.  N.  Brenner,  of  Cincinnati,  that 
have  escaped  the  Draconian  rules  of  the  American  clubs. 
They  are  quite  charming.”  .  ,  ^  , 

Well  done,  Mr.  Brenner !  To  be  thus  singled  out  for 
praise  by  so  skilful  a  portraitist  as  M.  Demachy  is  en¬ 
couragement  indeed. 
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Some  days  ago  we  enjoyed  a  few  minutes’  chat  with 
Mr.  Herbert  Ward,  formerly  connected  with  Messrs. 
Wellington  &  Ward,  of  Elstree,  England.  Mr.  Ward  is 
visiting  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  search  of  r^t 
and  a  change  of  scene,  and  gave  a  cheerful  account  of  th^ 
condition  of  photographic  trade  in  Britain.  Messrs.  Wel¬ 
lington  &  Ward,  who  have  made  for  themselves  a  pros¬ 
perous  business  in  photographic  printing  _  papers  have 
recently  introduced  negative  paper  films  in  spools,^  tor 
daylight  changing  and  roll-holders,  as  well  as  in  cut  sizes. 
The  new  films  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  convenient  in 
manipulation,  and  to  yield  negatives  of  very  desirable 


A  correspondent  points  out  that  American  photo¬ 
graphic  journals  seem  to  wholly  neglect  tlm  many  valu¬ 
able  technical  papers  appearing  in  the  German  and 
Austrian  periodicals  devoted  to  photography.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is,  in  a  sense,  reasonable,  but  experience  tells  us 
that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  a  translator  capable  of 
the  task  of  handling  the  German  exchanges  except  at 
an  exorbitant  figure.  We  may  mention,  however,  that 
Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  the  editor  of  Anthony's  Photographic 
Bulletin,  usually  presents  in  his  paper  careful  digests  of 
the  more  important  foreign  articles  bearing  on  photo- 
graphic  practice.  In  this  department  the  Bulletin  easily 
excels  its  contemporaries. 

A  novelty  in  the  way  of  color-screens  has  recently  been 
patented  in  England.  This  consists  of  two  circular  pieces 
of  glass,  coated  with  thin  films  of  collodion  or  gelatine, 
one  film  being  stained  red,  the  other  yellow  The  two 
disks  are  cemented  together,  and  are  intended  to  be  used 
near  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens.  The  yellow  disk  has  a 
small  opening  at  its  center,  and  the  red  disk  has  a  larger 
circular  opening.  This  is  said  to  ‘  ‘  allow  a  certain  arnoun 
of  white  light  and  of  green  light  to  pass  through  the 
screen  and  act  upon  the  plate.” 
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A  new,  delightful  and  inexpensive  field 
opened  to  the  Amateur  Photograph 


is 

er 


themselves  with  peculiar  fitness  to  work 
of  Not  only  will  it  take  horizontal  vTews 

of  broad  landscapes,  but  it  is  a  success  in  making  vertical  pictures  of 

ouldoo?  groups°Tt  Ts^unlqialed  P'^otographing 
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in  other  panoramic  cameras.  The  motion  of  the  len^s 
through  the  arc  of  the  circle,  insuring  even  illumination  and  it  ha^ 
wonderful  depth  and  definition.  The  No.  1  PaTr^m  Kodak  has  a 
^  spirit  level,  socket  for  tripod  screw,  a  brilliant 
finder  which  shows  the  operator  the  amount  of  ^kv  unH  a 

which  will  be  included  in  the  pictiie,  t™e  full  80006^  vlw 
dicated  by  the  V-shape  lines  on^op  of  camera.  Uses  our  regular  No"l' 
wnHH°n  Kodak  films,  which  are  carried  in  stock  by  dealers  the 

world  over.  Has  an  angle  of  view  of  1 1 2°  and  loads  in  daylight! 


THE,  PRICE. 

No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  for  2H  x  7  pictures 
Transparent  film  cartridge  for  6  ex.  x  7  (Regular  No.  1 
r.  F.  K.  12  ex.  cartridge)  -  -  .  . 

Do.,  3  ex.  2%  X  7  (Regular  No.  1  F.  P.  K.  6  ex.  cartridge)  - 
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EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
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Prints,  on 

EASTMAN’S 
SEPIA  PAPER. 

give  beautiful  wartn  brown  shad¬ 
ows  and  half-tones,  with  mellow, 
creamy  high  lights,  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  effective  when  made  from 
broad,  sketchy  negatives. 

AS  SIMPLE  AND  CHEAP 

AS  MAKING  BLUE  PRINTS. 

Directions. 

Eastman’s  Sepia  Paper  is  about  three  times  as  rapid  as  blue  paper. 
It  should  be  under  rather  than  over  printed  and  is  developed  by 
washing  in  plain  water.  After  two  or  three  changes  of  water  fix  5 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  hypo,  1  1-2  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 
and  afterwards  wash  thoroughly. 

Short  fixing  gives  red  tones ;  longer  fixing  produces  a  brown  tone 

The  Price. 

3J|x  3^, 

4x5, 

5  X  1, 

6  X  8?4, 

8  X  10, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CX). 
fyr  sale  by  all  dealers.  Rochester.  N,  Y. 
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per  pkg.  2  dozen,  $  .15 
“  “  2  “  20 
per  dozen. 


VELOX 

An  after-supper-paper  for  the 
amateur.  Prints  in  a  few 
seconds  by  lamp  or  gaslight. 
Develops  in  a  few  more 
seconds  by  the  same  light. 
Requires 

NO  DARK  ROOM 

and  renders  beautifully  soft, 
platinum-like  effects. 

NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 


For  sale  by 

all  dealers. 


Nepera  Park, 
N.  Y. 
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The  perfection  and  uni¬ 
formity  for  which  Solio  is 
famous  were  only  made 
possible  by  the  purity  of 
the  raw  stock  upon  which 
it  is  coated. 

None  but  the  best  im¬ 
ported  stock  is  used  in  any 
of  our  papers. 

Manufacturers  of  photographic  papers  who  use  any 
but  imported  basic  stock  (Steinbach  or  Rives)  do  so  either 
to  save  cost  or  as  a  makeshift. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  > 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THORNTON-PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 

These  splendid  shutters  are 
fully  described  in  a  special 
catalogue,  which  you  can  get 
at  your  dealers  or  of  us.  They 
are  unequaled  for  general  or 
particular  use.  The  Time  and 
Instantaneous,  Standard  or  Be¬ 
hind  Lens  pattern  are  best  for 
general  purposes — giving  ex¬ 
posure  from  hours  to  -gV  part 
of  a  second.  Strong  and  simple ;  will  not  get  out 
of  order  easily;  do  not  jar  the  lens,  and  illumi¬ 
nate  the  whole  plate  uniformly  —  not  one  part 

more  than  another. 

The  Focal  Plane 
Shutter  for  extreme¬ 
ly  high  speed  (-gV  to 
TaW  part  of  a  sec¬ 
ond)  is  the  simplest, 
surest  shutter  made 
for  this  purpose.  It 
is  with  this  shut¬ 
ter  that  the  best 
pictures  of  ath¬ 
letic  contests, 
races,  hunting  scenes,  etc.,  are  made. 

We  can  fit  the  new  Time  Exposure  Valve  to 
old  Thornton. Pickard  Shutters:  this  valve  will 
automatically  make  exposures  ranging  from 
3  seconds  to  ^  of  a  second.  Price,  $2. 


Send  20c.  for  our  1900  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co. 

Sole  American  Agents 
323  325  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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DEYELOPIN& 

ELERITAS 

POWJPERS 


Mitchell’s  “Celeritas”  Developing 
Powders  are  a  new  and  original 
combination  prepared  especially  for 
the  development  of  plates,  films  and 
prints  on  Velox  and  other  gas-light 
papers.  They  are 

SAFE,  SURE  AND  RAPID 

in  their  action ;  produce  crisp,  clean 
negatives  with  good  density  and  ex¬ 
quisite  detail,  and  for  prints  give 
rich  velvety  blacks  and  clean  whites 

FOR  HAND-CAMERA  WORK 

AND 

STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 

they  are  the  “ideal”  developer,  as 
they  work  extremely  rapidly,  yet 
do  not  fog  the  plate  or  film 

PRICE  PER  PACKAGE,  35  CENTS 
By  mail,  40  cents. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

The  Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 
1016  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  IDEAL  RAY  FILTER  No.  2 

FOR  BOX 
CAMERAS 
Our  No.  2  Ray 
Filter  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  uni¬ 
versal  focus  earn¬ 
er^,  including 
magazine  cameras, 
box  cameras  and  kodaks.  They  are  attached  to  the  camera 
by  means  of  two  screws,  and  can  be  attached  or  detached  in 
an  instant.  Like  our  Ray  Filter  for  folding  cameras,  they  are 
Optically,  Chemically  and  Mechanically  Perfect. 

PRICE,  $1.00 

THE  IDEAL  PORTRAIT  LENS  NO.  3 

FOR  BOX  CAMERAS 

Universal  Focus  Cameras  have  heretofore  been  limited  to 
Landscape  Photography,  as,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  sharp  pictures  at  less  distance  than  eight  feet 
from  the  subject,  the  box  camera  or  kodak  has  been  barred 
from  use  for  portraiture. 

By  attaching  the  Ideal  Portrait  Lens  these  cameras  are  at 
once  changed  into  Portrait  Cameras,  as  they  can  be  placed  as 
near  as  three  feet  from  the  subject,  and  thus  produces  large 
and  beautiful  portraits  equal  to  the  results  obtained  with 
Folding  Cameras  fitted  with  rapid  rectilinear  lenses. 

They  are  attached  to  the  camera  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Ideal  Ray  Filter  No.  2. 

PRICE.  $1.50 

THE  IDEAL  ENLARGING  AND 
COPYING  LENS  NO.  3 

FOR  BOX  CAMERAS 

By  attaching  this  lens  to  any  Universal  Focus  Camera  or 
Kodak  these  cameras  can  be  used  for  copying  pictures  or  ob¬ 
jects  to  their  natural  size. 

This  lens  improves  the  quality  of  the  camera  lens,  so  that 
perfect  copies  can  be  made,  which  are  equal  to  the  original 
picture.  They  are  attached  the  same  as  the  Ideal  Ray  Filter. 

PRICE.  $1,50 

Send  for  particulars  of  our  Ray  Filter  Competition 

Prizes  to  the  value  of  $112 

BURKE  &  JAMES,  Manufacturers 

109-111  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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A  tasteful  mount  helps  the  picture.  Use 

NEW  REMBRANDT 
PHOTO  MOUNTS 
WITH  INSERT 

Fof  clean,  permanent  prints,  use 

EAGLE  HYPO  SODA 

a  special  brand  ;  clear  as  crystal ;  absolutely  pure ; 

full  strength ;  instantly  soluble. 

The  best  and  most  serviceable  background  in  the 
market  for  home  or  studio  use  is  our 

REMBRANDT  HEAD  GROUND 

Send  for  particulars  of  above  and  other 
new  specialties  just  received. 

GEORGE  MURPHY 

57  East  9th  Street,  New  York 


QUALITY 


The  Essential  Feature — the  feature  that  wins — 
in  present  day  photographs  is  Quality.  This 
Quality  is  the  Talisman  that  draws  business.  It 
has  made  photographers  wealthy,  and  opened 
the  doors  of  the  salon  to  amateurs.  WILLIS 
&  CLEMENTS’  Platinotype  Papers  possess 
this  charm  of  Quality.  If  you  would  succeed 
you  must  use  the  W.  &  C.  Papers.  Pamphlet 
Free. 

Samples  A  A,  BB,  or  CC., 
hy  mail  on  receipt  of  21^  cents 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 
1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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“TOLIDOL  TALKS.”  An  essay  upon 

the  scientific  development  of  dry  plates,  films, 
papers,  etc.,  with  chapters  on  SENSITOL,  TON- 
FIXOL,  TONPLATINOL  and  other  photo-chemical 
processes.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  2-cent  stamp. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  NEW 

CLAW  PLATE  HANDLE  for  devel¬ 
oping,  fixing  and  washing  negatives  without  wet¬ 
ting  the  fingers.  Send  for  illustrated  price-list. 

KRUXO 

IS  IN  THE  TRUST  WITH  70,000,000  American 
citizens.  But  it  is  independent  and  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  combine  to  force  it  on  dealers  and 
the  public.  KRUXO  stands  on  its  merits.  It  has 
few  equals  and  no  superiors  as  a  developing  paper. 
Beautiful  rich,  velvety  tones— simplicity  exemplified. 
Send  25c.  for  sample  package,  including  developer. 
{Kilborn  Paper  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Mfrs.) 

HALLER  KEMPER  CO.,  Trade  Agents 

CHICAGO,  36-37  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORK,  150  5th  Ave. 


Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied 

AT  LAST — a  finder  that 
really  finds  the  view,  and 
is  not  a  sham!  It  is  the 

SEEMORE 

Gives  a  remarkably  BRILLIANT  IMAGE;  is 
looked  through,  not  at,  in  any  light ;  no  bother¬ 
some  reflections;  INSTANTLY  ADJUSTABLE 
TO  ANY  CAMERA;  shows  the  centre  of  the 
field,  and  has  a  point  of  sight ;  folds  into  pocket 
when  not  in  use.  4x5  size,  $2.  5  x  7  size,  ^2.50. 
CAREFULLY  PACKED  AND  POST  FREE 

IV.  &■  C.  Platinotype  Paper.  Silkdown  Cloth,  sensitised,  etc. 
Send  for  new  price-list  just  out 

CHAS.  H.  LOLBLR 

12  East  17th  St..  NEW  YORK 
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HAMMER 

DRV  PLATES 


1* 

hammer 

RETOUCHING 

VARNISH 

is  the  best  for 
fine  retouching 

HAMMER 

Elkonogen  and  Metol 
DEVELOPERS 

ready  for  use,  are  the  finest 
developers  on  the  market 

For  Sale  by  Ail  Dealers  at  Popular  Prices 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Absolutely  Uniform  and  Clean 
INCOMPARABLE 
for  the  STUDIO 
and  HAND  CAMERA 
NO  FRILLING 

IN  HOT  WEATHER 
Send  for 

HAMMER’S 
LITTLE  BOOK 
on  negative 
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Dni  VPlJOn&iSC  is  the  latest  in  photo  papers,  and  a  suc° 
lUblUnilUlfll*  cess.  Gives  wonderful  range  of  tone, 
from  rich  sepia  to  platinum.  No  skill  required  in  development, 
which  is  simple,  quick  and  cheap.  Sample  dozen  cabinets  with 
full  instructions  mailed  free  for  25  cents.  Circulars  and  one  print, 
5  cents. 
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TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Construction 
and  Uses  of  the  Telephotographic  Lens 
for  amateurs,  professionals  and  others, 
with  a  full  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

By  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer 

Price  $4.00 ;  postfree  to  any  address 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


GOOD  TOOLS  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  Photo- 
Engraver  as  to  every  one  else.  The  Royle  machines  are 
indispensable  to  modern  engraving  plants.  They  have  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  successful  tools. 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS  Paterson,  N.J. 
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MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS 

FOR  AMATEURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  pocket  book  of  practical  hints  for  hand -camera 
workers,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  72  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  20  cents. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tells  how  to  make  two  or  more  negatives  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  with  kodak  or  other  camera,  and  print  all  into  one 
continuous  picture.  The  only  book  on  the  subject. 
25  cents. 
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ZEISS  ANASTIQMAT  LENSES 

The  World’s  Standard 

The  new  “Planar,”  the  most 
rapid  lens  made.  Adapted  for 
Portrait,  Outdoor  work  and  all 
Copying  Processes.' 
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PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  Senes  of  Chapters  on  the  After- 
treatment  of  the  Negative 

By  F.  C.  LAMBERT 

The  merit  of  this  little  book  lies  in  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  It  gives  a  practical  resume  of  the 
liest  methods  and  formulae  for  fixing,  wash¬ 
ing,  hypo- eliminating  and  drying  negatives 
after  development  ;  remedies  for  fog  and 
stains ;  various  methods  of  intensification, 
reduction,  and  re -development  ;  the  after- 
treatment  of  accidents,  etc.  135  pp.  with 
illustrations.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  50  CENTS 

Temant  k  lard,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  photographer  who  buys 

THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE 

regularly  as  published  not  only  gets 
good  value  for  his  money  at  the  time, 
but  is  building  a  photographic  library, 
wider  and  more  up-to-date  in  its  in¬ 
formation  than  can  be  found  else¬ 
where.  All  the  numbers  thus  far 
issued  are  obtainable,  as  follows: 

No.  1.  MODERN  LENSES  (8th  thousand) 

No.  2.  THE  POSE  IN  PORTRAITURE  (8th  thou.) 
No.  3.  HAND-CAMERA  WORK  (6th  thousand) 
No.  4.  PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS  (7th  thou.) 
No.  5.  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  6.  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  7.  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESSES  (6th  thou.) 
No.  8.  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  HOME 
No.  9.  LANTERN  SLIDES 
No.lO.  THE  “BLUE  PRINT,”  ETC. 

No.ll.  DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
No.  12.  RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES,  ETC. 

No.  13.  PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS  &  TREES 
No.  14.  STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  15.  INTENSIFICATION  &  REDUCTION 
No.  16.  BROMIDE  PRINTING  &  ENLARGING 

Orders  tor  single  copies  or  subscriptions  received  by  all  dealers  in 
photographic  supplies,  newsmen,  booksellers,  the  American  News 
Co.  and  its  branches,  or  the  publishers.  Single  copies,  25  cents, 
postpaid.  No  sample  copies.  Subscription  price,  $2.50  per  year. 

PUBLISHED  BY  TENNANT  AND  WARD 
AT  289  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORk’ 
AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD,  LTD  AT 
6  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  E.  C.  LONDON 
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MONTHLY:  ILLUSTRATED 
THREE  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 
CURRENT  NUMBER,  30  CENTS 

Interesting 

Covers  the  whole  field 
of  practical  photography 
Reliable  Information 
New  Methods  &  Formulae 
Gives  all  the  News 
An  Actual  Photograph 
and  many  illustrations 
in  every  number 
Simply  Written  Papers 
on  Practical  Topics 
The  Best  Foreign  Papers 
and  Special  Features 

Emphatically  the  most  satisfactory 
of  American  photographic  journals 
Send  10  cents  for  recent  sample  copy 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 
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Fifth  Thousand  Now  Selling 


A  GBWPLETE  LIBRARY  IN  ONE  HANDY  VOLUME 

THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

WILSON’S 

CYCLOP/EDIC 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  COMPLETE  HAWE-BOOK 

OF  THE  TERMS,  FORMULA,  MATERIALS,  APPARATUS, 
PROCESSES  AITD  APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHY,  ARRANGED  IN  CYCLOPAEDIC  FORM 
FOR  READY  REFERENCE 

BY 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Ph.D. 

For  the  amateur  or  professional  who  wants  only 
one  book  which  will  answer  his  questions,  solve 
his  daily  difBculties  and  t&ll  him  what  he  wants 
to  know  briefly  and  without  laborious  search 
through  many  volumes,  this  is  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  book  in  the  language. 

‘‘Without  doubt  the  book  of  the  year.  It  treats  in  a  concise 
and  practical  manner  every  subject  known  to  photography 
As  a  book  of  reference  it  is  invaluable,  and  we  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  its  being  in  the  hands  of  every  photographer 
In  wealth  of  formulae  and  practical  every-day  working-proc- 
Mses  It  may  be  likened  to  a  hundred  year-books  boiled  down 
into  one  —Canadian  Photographic  Journal. 

OVER  500  PAGES;  2500  REFERENCES; 

A  UNIVERSAL  REFERENCE  BOOK  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED,  WITH  CLASSIFIED  INDEX  ’ 
Indispensable  to  all  photographers,  amateur  and  professional 
PRICE,  $4.00,  POST-PAID 

TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  Fourth  Avenue  -  New  York 
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Three  Practical  Text-Books 
Recognised  as  Standards  the  World  Over 

WILSON^S 

QUARTER  CENTURY 
IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  complete  manual  on  modern  photography  giving  the 
theory  in  large  type,  and  the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
practical  workers  in  supplementary  notes,  small  print. 
Tenth  thousand.  528  pages.  280  illustrations. 

Price,  ^4.00  post-free 


WILSON’S 

PHOTOGRAPHICS 

CHAUTAUQUA  (TEXT-BOOK)  EDITION 
A  generous  volume  of  366  closely  printed  pages,  altogether 
different  from  QUARTER  CENTURY,  and  especially  valu¬ 
able  to  wet  collodion  vyorkers,  printers,  photographers 
budding  or  altering  studios,  enlargers,  makers  of  lantern 
slides,  etc. 

Price,  P4.00  post-free 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

in  line  and  half-tone  ;  Photogravure ;  Collo¬ 
type;  Heliotype;  Swelled  Gelatine  Process; 
Photo-Lithography  in  line  and  half-tone. 

By  W.  T.  WILKINSON 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Edw.  L.  Wilson 
1  he  best  all-around  book  for  the  process  student 
Contents  circular  sent  on  request 
180  pages.  Many  illustrations,  with  index 

Price,  pj.oo  post-free 
For  Sale  by  all  Photo-Supply  Dealers  or 
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BROMIDE  PRINTING  AND 
ENLARGING. 

WTiat  is  bromide  paper?  It  is  simply  paper  coated 
with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  emulsion,  similar  to  that 
which,  when  coated  on  glass  or  other  transparent  sup¬ 
port,  forms  the  familiar  dr>’-plate  or  film  used  in  nega¬ 
tive-making.  The  emulsion  used  in  making  bromide 
paper,  however,  is  less  rapid  (less  sensitive)  than  that 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  plates  or  films  of  ordinary 
rapidity  ;  hence  bromide  paper  may  be  manipulated  with 
more  abundant  light  than  would  be  safe  with  plates.  It 
is  used  for  making  prints  by  contact  with  a  negative  in 
the  ordinal  printing  frame,  and  as  the  simplest  means 
for  obtaining  enlarged  prints  from  small  negatives. 
Sometimes  bromide  paper  is  spoken  of  as  a  development 
paper,  because  the  picture-image  does  not  print  out  dur¬ 
ing  exposure,  but  requires  to  be  developed,  as  in  nega¬ 
tive-making.  The  preparation  of  the  paper  is  beyond 
the  skill  and  equipment  of  the  average  photographer,  but 
it  may  be  readily  obtained  from  dealers  in  photographic 
supplies. 

As  a  commercial  article,  bromide  paper  falls  into  two 
classes ;  first,  the  bromide  paper  introduced  soon  after 
the  advent  of  the  dry-plate,  which  requires  a  dark-room 
for  its  manipulation  ;  and,  second,  the  slower  (less  rapid) 
varieties,  commonly  called  gaslight  papers,  such  as  Ve- 
lox.  Dekko y  Vinco,  Cyko,  etc.,  which  are  so  feebly 
sensitive  that  they  may  be  handled,  carefully,  in  weak 
daylight  or  artificial  light.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  papers  of  these  two  classes  is  in  their  rapidity  or 
sensitiveness ;  but  there  are  other  points  of  difference 
which  prevent  us  from  considering  both  classes  at  the 
same  time.  The  manipulation  of  the  “  gaslight  ”  papers, 
however,  was  briefly  dealt  with  in  The  Photo-Minia¬ 
ture,  No.  8 :  Photography  at  Home,  and  may,  for  the 
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present,  be  left  out  of  consideration.  In  these  pages  we 
will  use  the  words  bromide  paper  to  cover  the  older  and 
more  rapid  varieties,  well  known  and  much  used  by 
commercial  workers  here  and  popular  among  British 
amateur  photographers,  but  which  is  little  known  or  ap¬ 
preciated  by  American  amateurs. 

Some  Uses  and,  advantages  of 

bromide  paper  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  ren- 
®  '  ders  the  photographer  independent  of 
daylight  and  weather  as  far  as  making  prints  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  has  excellent  “keeping”  qualities,  i.  e.,  it 
does  not  spoil  or  deteriorate  as  readily  as  other  printing 
papers,  even  when  stored  without  special  care  or  precau¬ 
tion.  Its  manipulation  is  extremely  simple,  and  closely 
resembles  the  development  of  a  negative.  It  does  not 
require  a  special  sort  of  negative,  but  is  adapted  to  give 
good  prints  from  negatives  widely  different  in  qualitj:. 
It  is  obtainable  in  any  desired  size,  and  with  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  surfaces,  from  extreme  gloss  to  that  of  rough 
drawing  paper.  It  offers  great  latitude  in  exposure  and 
development,  and  yields,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  nov¬ 
ice,  a  greater  percentage  of  good  prints  than  any  other 
printing  paper  in  the  market.  It  offers  a  range  of  tone 
from  deepest  black  to  the  most  delicate  of  platinotype 
grays,  which  may  be  modified  to  give  a  fair  variety  of 
color  effects  where  this  is  desirable.  It  affords  a  simple 
means  of  making  enlargements  without  the  necessity  of 
an  enlarged  negative.  It  gives  us  a  ready  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  many  prints  in  a  very  short  time,  or,  if  desired, 
we  may  make  a  proof  or  enlargement  from  the  negative 
fresh  from  the  washing  tray.  And,  finally,  if  we  do  our 
work  faithfully  and  well,  it  will  give  us  permanent  prints. 

The  bromide  papers  available  in  this  country  at  present 
are  confined  to  those  made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company.  Better  papers 
could  not  be  desired.  In  England  the  worker  has  a 
wider  variety  of  brands  to  choose  from.  Among  them 
the  papers  made  by  Wellington  &  Ward,  Elliott  &  Son, 
and  Kodak  Ltd.  may  be  mentioned  as  equally  desirable. 
Broadly  speaking,  all  bromide  papers  are  made  in  a  few 
well-defined  varieties  ;  in  considering  the  manipulation 
of  the  papers  made  by  a  single  firm,  therefore,  we  prac¬ 
tically  cover  all  the  papers  m  the  market.  As  a  matter 
of  convenience,  then,  we  will  glance  over  the  different 
varieties  of  bromide  paper  available,  as  represented  by 
the  Eastman  papers,  with  the  understanding  that  what 
is  said  of  any  one  variety  is  generally  applicable  to  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  same  sort  put  out  by  other  manufacturers. 
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Different  ,  First,  we  have  the  Standard  or  ordinary 

Varieties  paper  made  for  general  use. 

This  comes  in  three  different  weights- 

a  thin  paper  with  smooth  surface,  useful  where  detail 
IS  desirable;  B,  a  heavier  paper  with  smooth  surface 
for  large  prints  or  for  illustration  purposes ;  and  C,  a 
still  heavier  paper  with  a  rough  surface  for  broad 
enects  and  prints  of  large  size.  Each  of  these  varieties 
may  be  had  in  two  grades,  according  to  the  negative  in 
hand  or  the  effect  desired  in  the  print,  viz. :  hard,  for 
use  with  soft  negatives  where  we  desire  to  get  vigor  or 
contrast  in  the  print,  and  soft,  for  use  with  hard  nega- 
ttves  where  softness  of  effect  is  desired  in  the  print. 
For  general  use  the  soft  grade  is  preferable,  although 
it  IS  adv'isable  to  have^  a  supply  of  the  hard  paper  at 
hand  as  useful  in  certain  classes  of  worh.  The  tones 
obtainable  on  the  Standard  paper  range  to  pure  black, 
and  are  acceptable  for  ordinary  purposes.  For  pictorial 
work  or  special  effects  other  papers  are  preferable. 

Ptatino- Bromide  paper  gives  delicate  platinotype 
tones,  and  where  negative,  paper  and  manipulation  are 
m  harmony,  the  prints  obtained  on  this  paper  will  be 
indistinguishable  from  good  platinotypes  in  quality  and 
attractiveness.  This  paper  comes  in  two  weights, 
Ptatino  A,  a  thin  paper  suitable  for  small  prints,  and 
having  a  smooth  surface  useful  for  detail-giving ;  and 
Ptatino  B,  a  heavy  paper  with  rough  surface,  peculiarly 
suited  for  large  contact  prints  or  enlargements.  Both 
varieties  are  obtainable  in  hard  or  soft  grades  char¬ 
acterized  as  above.  ’ 

_  Royal  Bromide  is  a  capital  paper  in  its  proper  place 
1.  e.,  for  prints  not  smaller  than  8x10  inches,  and 
then  only  vyhen  breadth  of  effect  is  desired  in  the 
picture.  It  is  a  very  heavy  cream-colored  paper,  rough 
m  texture,  and  giving  black  tones  by  development,  but 
designed  to  give  sepia  or  brown  tones  on  a  tinted 
ground  by  subsequent  toning  with  a  bath  of  hypo  and 
alum.  This  paper,  also,  may  be  had  in  two  grades  for 
hard  or  soft  effects;  it  is  further  adapted  for  being 
pnnted  on  through  silk  or  bolting  cloth,  this  modifica¬ 
tion  adding  to  the  effect  of  breadth  ordinarily  given  by 
the  paper  itself.  I  have  seen  prints  on  this  paper  which 
w-ere  altogether  pleasing,  but  subject  and  negative 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  its  use.  The  What¬ 
man  Bromide  (English)  is  a  similar  paper.  In  addition 
to  these  varieties  there  are  obtainable  several  “enamel” 
bromide  papers,  some  of  which  have  a  highly  glazed 
surface  possibly  useful  in  certain  branches  of  com- 
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mercial  work;  others  have  a  “matte-enamel”  or  egg¬ 
shell  surface  which,  with  careful  manipulation,  yield 
most  desirable  prints  with  pleasing  detail  and  softness. 

.  As  a  suggestion  to  the  reader  desiring 

Choosing  hand  a  stock  of  bromide 

Special  Papers,  p^pej-g^  j  would  advise  Plathio  A,  or  a 
similar  soft  paper  for  prints  under  5x7  inches ;  Matte- 
Enamel  for  soft  effects,  or  a  similar  paper,  as  an  alter¬ 
native  ;  Platino  C  and  Royal  Bromide  for  soft  effects, 
or  similar  papers,  for  prints  8  x  10  inches  or  larger,  and 
for  enlargements.  To  these  might  be  added  a  package 
of  Standard  B,  and  another  of  one  of  the  above  varie¬ 
ties  for  hard  effects,  to  complete  a  supply  for  general 
purposes.  The  beginner,  however,  will  do  _  well  to 
avoid  the  indiscriminate  use  of  several  varieties  of 
paper.  It  is  better  to  select  that  variety  which  is  best 
sufted  to  the  general  character  of  one’s  negatives  and 
work,  and  to  master  that  before  changing  to  another. 
It  is  true  that  an  expert  can  get  more  good  prints  on 
bromide  paper,  from  a  given  number  of  bad  negatives, 
than  another  expert  can  get  with  the  same  negatives 
and  any  other  printing  paper  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  for 
the  best  results  on  bromide  paper  the  variety  of  paper 
used  should  be  suitable  for  the  negative.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  this  word  “suitable’’  covers,  in 
bromide  printing,  a  much  wider  range  than  is  offered  by 
many  printing  papers.  In  fact  there  are  only  two  sorts 
of  negatives  which  will  not  yield  desirable  prints  on 
bromide  paper  :  first,  an  exceedingly  weak,  thin  nega¬ 
tive  lacking  in  contrast  and  altogether  flat ;  and  second, 
a  very  dense  negative  in  which  the  contrasts  are_  hope¬ 
lessly  emphatic.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  it  may 
be  possible  to  modify  the  negative  and  so  get  present¬ 
able  prints.  ..  .  . 

.  „  .  .  ,  The  ideal  negative  for  contact  printing 
A  Suitable  bromide  paper  is  one  without  exces- 
Negative.  sive  contrasts  on  the  one  hand,  and  with¬ 
out  excessive  flatness  on  the  other.  A  moderately  strong 
negative,  such  as  will  require  from  three  to  five  rninutes 
in  the  sunlight  with  a  print-out  paper,  fairly  describes  it. 
In  other  words,  the  negative  should  be  fully  exposed  and 
so  developed  that  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  density  in  the 
shadows.  I  have  never  been  able,  with  bromide  paper, 
to  get  the  detail  in  the  shadows  of  under-exposed  nega¬ 
tives,  such  as  we  see  in  a  good  print  made  on  glossy 
print-out  paper.  For  this  reason  the  use  of  bromide 

gapers  with  under-exposed  negatives  is  not  advisable. 
lUt  there  are  a  great  many  negatives  which,  while  unsuit- 
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able  as  they  come  from  the  dr>'ing  rack,  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  process  by  slight  modifications.  A  very 
dense  negative,  for  instance,  may  be  reduced  either  with 
the  ferricyanide  of  potash  or  persulphate  of  ammonia 
reducer ;  and  a  thin  negative  with  proper  gp'aduations 
can  frequently  be  intensified  to  advantage  in  the  print. 
While,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  great  latitude  in  the 
matter  of  the  negative,  this  latitude  should  only  be 
availed  of  when  necessar3^  Local  reduction  or  intensi¬ 
fication  of  the  negative  is  seldom  necessary,  as  better 
results  can  usually  be  obtained  with  bromide  paper  by 
dodging  in  the  printing. 

Thus  far  we  have  gained  a  general  un- 
A  Few  derstanding  of  the  different  papers  and 
Principles.  characteristics  desirable  in  negatives. 

Before  we  take  up  the  actual  manipulation  of  bromide 
paper  there  are  a  few  elementary  principles  bearing  on 
the  important  detail  of  illumination  which  _we  must 
master.  These  may  necessitate  a  little  thinking,  but  a 
practical  grasp  of  them  will  make  our  after-work  much 
easier,  and  ensure  that  fairly  good  prints  from  poor 
negatives  will  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  often  read 
Illumination,  that  a  strong  light  overcomes  contrasts 
while  a  weak  light  increases  them.  Yet 
how  many  of  us  realize  when  we  come  to  make  prints  by 
any  process  exactly  what  this  means  ;  in  other  words, 
how  many  of  us  apply  the  rule  in  everyday  practice? 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  what  is  meant  by  the  rule  if 
we  will  take  an  ordinary  negative,  such  as  a  landscape 
with  clear  sky,  and  hold  it  first  six  inches  from  a  gas- 
flame  and  then  six  feet.  It  will  be  found  in  the  first  case 
that  the  sky  portion  is  translucent  while  the  clear  glass 
will,  of  course,  be  clear ;  in  the  second  the  sky  will  be 
opaque  and  the  clear  glass  still  clear.  The  contrasts 
have  been  rendered  greater  by  removing  the  negative 
further  from  the  light-source.  As  this  is  true  in  the 
extreme  case  given,  so  it  is  true  in  a  smaller  degree 
where  the  distances  are  only  slightly  varied,  as  well  as 
where  we  deal  with  the  graded  portions  of  the  negative 
instead  of  with  only  clear  glass  and  he  densest  portions. 
It  is  this  fact  that  we  utilize  in  bromide  printing ;  and 
it  is  because  we  have  such  unlimited  control  over  the 
strength  of  our  light  that  it  is  possible  with  it  to  get 
equally  good  prints  from  a  wide  range  of  negatives.  It 
is  very  much  simpler  and  more  practicable  to  reflate 
the  strength  of  the  light  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
its  distance  than  by  interposing  sheets  of  paper,  ground 
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glass,  or  opal,  as  is  occasionally  done  with  other 

processes.  .  . 

The  necessity,  however,  for  occasionally  changing  the 
strength  of  our  light  in  this  manner  may  seem  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  problem  of 
exposure  ;  but  there  is  another  rule  which  brings  it  back 
again  to  simplicity  itself,  and  enables  us  to  quickly  cal¬ 
culate  equivalent  exposures  at  varying  distances  from 
the  light-source.  This  rule  is  :  “The  intensity  of  illum¬ 
ination  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  source  of  light.”  For  instance,  if  a  ^ven 
negative  requires  five  seconds  exposure  at  one  foot  f^^^ 
the  light,  it  will  have  an  equivalent  exposure  if  exposed 
for  twenty  seconds  at  two  feet,  the  square  of  one  being 
one,  and  of  two  being  four.  It  remains  then  only  to 
apply  these  two  rules  to  our  actual  work  with  bromide 
paper.  The  shadows  in  a  certain  negative  will  receive 
full  exposure,  say,  in  eight  seconds  at  one  foot  from  the 
light ;  but  the  high  lights  of  the  negative  are  so  dense 
that  no  light  will  penetrate  them  at  that  distance  from 
the  light  in  that  length  of  time.  Hence  a  stronger  light 
must  be  used,  or  the  action  of  the  same  light  continued 
for  a  longer  time  but  the  latter  will  not  do  since  the 
effect  would  be  to  over-expose  the  shadows.  Hence, 
knowing  that  a  strong  light  overcomes  contrasts,  we 
move  the  negative  to  the  distance  of  six  inches,  where 
the  rule  tells  us  the  equivalent  exposure  will  be  one- 
fourth  that  at  twelve  inches,  in  this  case  ^'O  seconds. 
Here  the  shadows  get  no  more  light,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  high  lights  of  the  negative  will  be  penetrated  by 
reason  of  the  additional  force  of  the  light.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  a  thin,  flat  negative  requiring  for  the 
shadows  two  seconds  exposure  at  one  foot  from  the 
light.  Knowing  that  a  weak  light  increases  contraste 
we  move  the  negative  three  feet  from  the  light,  and 
instead  of  two,  give  eighteen  seconds  exposure,  the  mle 
telling  us  that  this  is  equivalent.  _  Thus  we  are  enabled 
to  regulate  the  strength  of  our  light  to  suit  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  negative.  But  a_  standard  distance  of  one 
foot  will  not  suit  with  all  kinds  of  lights  or  wim  all 
sizes  of  negatives.  If,  for  instance,  our  light  is  a  vVels- 
bach  burner,  giving  an  intense  and  comparatively  white 
light,  we  will  find  that  a  normal  negative  will  print  too 
flat  if  exposed  at  one  foot.  In  such  a  case  two  or  even 
three  feet  would  be  a  better  standard.  Experience  with 
our  light  will,  however,  furnish  the  best  standard,  always 
taking  a  standard  negative  for  the  tests.  But  the  size 
of  the  negative  also  has  its  influence  on  the  unit  01 
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exposure.  For  instance,  we  may  have  a  half-inch  oil- 
burner,  in  which  case  we  would  probably  have  to  ex¬ 
pose  a  standard  negative  at  four  inches  in  order  to  get 
the  proper  contrasts.  But  this  is  out  of  the  question 
w'ith  a  negative  of  5x7  or  over,  as  a  reference  to  the 
diagram.  Fig.  i,  will  clearly  show.  Here  we  find  that 
while  the  centre  of  a  neptive  is  four  inches  from  the 
light  the  extreme  ed^es  will  be  over  five  inches  from  it, 
the  rule  as  to  intensities  telling  us  that  the  light  at  the 
edges  will  be  only  M  of  that  at  the  centre.  This  would 
result  in  a  marked  falling  off  of  light  at  the  comers,  and 
would  necessitate  a  constant  motion  of  the  printing 
frame  throughout  exposure,  which  is  not  wholly  satis¬ 
factory.  The  remedy  would  be  to  use  a  stronger  light 

at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance.  'But  another 
reference  to  Fi".  i 
will  show  that  if  a 
5x7  negative  be 
held  at  seven  inches 
from  tlie  light  the 
difference  will  be 
only  as  49  is  to  56, 
which  can  in  prac¬ 
tice  be  disregarded, 
though  it  would  be 
better  to  have  it 
even  less.  Hence 
we  see  that  it  is 
never  safe  to  have 
our  unit  less  than 
the  base-line  of  our 
plate,  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  tnhave  it  even 
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greater,  as  we  will  frequently  be  obliged  to  halve  the 
distance  to  overcome  contrasts.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  larger  our  negativ'es  the  stronger  must  be  our  light. 

Now  all  of  these  considerations  may  make  veiw  dry 
reading,  but  the  reader  who  has  followed  them  closely 
will  see  how  vital  they  are  to  successful  work.  It  should 
not  be  thought,  however,  that  every  exposure  on  bromide 
paper  must  involve  an  arithmetical  calculation.  On  the 
contrary,  once  the  proper  distance  from  the  light  for  the 
normal  negative  has  been  ascertained,  it  will  be  found 
that  nine  negatives  out  of  ten  will  require  no  change  in 
the  distance  from  the  source  of  light.  This,  of  course, 
presuming  that  we  classify  our  negatives  and  enlarge  from 
those  of  the  same  quality  at  the  same  time. 
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One  great  objection  to  the  use  of  br^ 
Dark-room  j^ide  paper  is  that  it  must  be  handled  in 
Light.  ^  dark-room.  But  this  objection  is  not  as 
serious  as  it  may  seem.  An  ordinary  living  room  at 
night  furnishes  a  delightful  place  m  which  to  make  pnnte, 
if  we  handle  our  solutions  with  reasonable  care.  The 
ruby  glass  can  be  removed  from  the  dark-room  lamp,  and 
the  orange  glass  used  alone.  But  in  this  case,  as  indeed 
with  the  ruby  light,  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against 
too  much  light.  Development  should  be  conducted  at  a 
distance  of  several  feet  from  the  light,  and  when  almost 
completed,  the  tray  can  be  brought  close  under  the  light 
to  enable  the  worker  to  stop  it  at  exactly  the  right  mo- 
ment  Ordinary  bromide  paper  is  about  as  sensitive  as 
the  Carbutt  B-16  dry  plate  or  the  average  lantem-shde 
plate  and  requires  as  much  care  as  either,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  the  most  rapid  dry  plates.  If  fogging  is  noticed, 
of  course  additional  precautions  should  _  be  taken  at  once. 

Nothing  more  than  will  be  found  in  an 
Apparatus,  ordinary  dark-room  will  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  in  bromide  printing  by  contact,  unless 
it  be  some  arrangement  for  determining  readily  ^e  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  negative  from  the  source  of  light.  For  this 
purpose  and  with 


o 
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an  oil-lamp,  use  a 
board  a  foot  wide 
and  about  three  feet 
long  placed  on  the 
developing  bench 

against  the  base  of  ^iq  2<. 

the  dark-room  •  •  u 

lamp.  It  should  be  marked  with  black  lines  six  inches 

apart.  See  Fig.  2.  .  .  u..*  -n  u 

Greater  uniformity  m_  lighting  will  be 
Reflectors,  gained  if  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  be 
placed  immediately  behind  the  flame. 
Some  lamps  have  reflectors,  in  which  case  the  card  is  un¬ 
necessary,  provided  that  they  reflect  the  light  uniformly 
otherwise  such  reflectors  are  worse  than  useless. 

Having  arranged  the  needful  apparatus 
Developers,  to  our  satisfaction,  the  last  preparatory 
step  before  manipulation  is  the  making 
up  of  a  developer.  Almost  any  of  the  modern  developers 
(pyro  excepted)  will  give  good  results  with  brc^ide 
paper.  In  every  package  of  paper  will  be  found  the 
developers  advised  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  paper 
used.  Invariably  there  is  among  these  a  formula  for  fer¬ 
rous  oxalate  developer.  This  is  probably  the  best  of  all 
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developers  for  pure  black  tones,  but  I  cannot  advise  the 
novice  to  take  it  up  in  the  early  stages  of  his  work  witli 
bromide  paper.  When  this  developer  is  used  an  acid 
clearing  bath  is  necessary,  and  this  invites  complications 
which  may  be  disastrous  to  the  prints.  When  experience 
has  been  gained,  and  a  large  number  of  prints  are  to  be 
made  at  one  time,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  as  work¬ 
ing  longer  with  greater  efficiency  and  more  uniformity 
than  some  of  the  other  developers.  It  is  troublesome  to 
prepare  and  does  not  keep  well,  apart  from  which  there 
is  the  disadvantage  that  it  does  not  permit  of  control  in 
development  in  as  large  a  measure  as  other  developers. 

A  reliable  metol  and  hydroquinone  formula  is  as 
follows :  Thoroughly  dissolve  metol,  X  ounce  ;  hydro¬ 
quinone,  %  ounce  ;  in  water,  80  ounces  ;  add  sulphite  of 
soda  (crj'st. ),  4  ounces  ;  and  carbonate  of  soda  (cryst. ), 
“i-Yz  ounces.  Bottled  in  4-ounce  vials  and  well  corked, 
this  developer  retains  its  working  power  indefinitely. 
For  normal  e.xposures  I  take  2  ounces  of  the  above  and 
add  to  it  2  ounces  of  water.  This  will  suffice  for  the 
development  of  three  8  x  10  sheets  of  paper,  or  their 
equivalent  in  smaller  sheets.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to 
make  it  do  more,  as  greenish  tones  will  result.  For  the 
same  reason,  contrary  to  common  opinion,  I  do  not 
advise  the  addition  of  potassium  bromide  to  the  devel¬ 
oper.  It  does  not  improve  the  developer,  and  may 
do  harm. 

An  excellent  developer  which  must  be  used  freshly 
mixed,  and  may  be  made  up  in  a  moment,  is  as  follows  : 
Take  \Yz  ounces  of  a  25  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  sul¬ 
phite  ;  dry  amidol,  30  grains ;  5  to  10  drops  of  a  10  per 
cent  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  and  dilute  with 
4>^  ounces  of  water.  A  supply  of  new  developer  should 
be  added  as  this  is  seen  to  become  exhausted. 

Other  developing  formulae  could  ^be  given,  but  these 
two  will  be  found  to  fill  all  requirements  if  properly 
compounded  and  intelligently  used.  Of  the  commercial 
preparations,  Ortol  Tubes,  Celeritas  and  Tolidol  have  all 
proved  satisfactory  and  may  be  used  with  confidence. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  developing  bromide  paper  is 
to  get  rich  black  tones  when  desired,  but  this  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  overcome  by  using  entirely  fresh  developer  from 
time  to  time,  and  never  over-working  the  developer,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  As  compared  with  the  paper,  developer 
is  cheap,  and  it  is  poor  economy  to  save  on  the  latter. 

„  ....  Except  in  rare  instances  the  developer 

odiiying  jg  better  without  any  modifications  what- 
tne  Developer.  gf  over-exposure,  either 
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general  or  partial,  the  developer  after  haying  been  diluted 
as  stated  should  be  again  diluted  with  its  bulk  of  water. 
This  gives  blacker  tones  and  more  depth  and  life  to  the 
shadows.  When  through  inadvertence  we  under-expose  a 
print  it  may  frequently  be  saved  after  partial  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  weak  solution  by  flooding  with  a  strong 
undiluted  developer. 

The  temperature  of  the  developer  is  of 
Temperature,  the  greatest  importance.  In  summer  the 
aim  should  be  to  keep  it  approximately 
at  65  degrees  Fahr.,  in  winter,  70  degrees,  but  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  go  over  the  latter.  This  can  readily 
be  accomplished  by  placing  the  graduate  in  a  receptacle 
containing  ice-water  in  summer  or  hot  water  in  winter. 

The  paper  is  first  opened  at  a  safe  dis- 
Details  of  t^nce  from  the  dark-room  light,  and  it  is 
the  Process,  ^p  Qj^g  sheet  into  sev¬ 

eral  slips  to  use  as  test-strips.  If  any  difficulty  is  found 
in  determining  which  is  the  sensitive  side,  it  will  be  well 
to  throw  a  piece  of  the  paper  on  a  plane  surface,  when  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  has  a  slight  tendency  to  curl.  The 
concave  is  the  sensitive  side.  Taking  a  standard  negative 
we  first  take  one  of  the  test-strips  and  place  it  upon  the 
negative  so  that  it  covers  a  portion  containing  both  high 
lights  and  shadows.  With  an  oil-lamp  having  a  i-inch 
burner,  expose  the  test-strip  behind  the  negative  in  the 
printing  frame  at  one  foot  for  ten  seconds.  Close  the 
lamp  and  flood  the  exposed  strip  with  the  developer. 
The  image  should  appear  in  a  few  seconds,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  exposed  development  will  be  completed  in  from  one 
to  two  minutes,  usually  one.  Rinse  for  a  mornent  and 
place  the  strip  in  a  fixing  bath  made  up  by  dissolving 
3  ounces  of  hypo  in  16  ounces  of  water.  After  a  few 
moments  examine  the  strip  in  full  light,  and  see  whether 
the  contrasts  are  right.  If  so,  expose  a  full  sheet  of 
paper,  this  time  rinsing  the  exposed  sheet  before  develop¬ 
ment  to  avoid  the  formation  of  air-bubbles.  If  the  con¬ 
trasts  are  too  great  try  a  strip  at  six  inches  from  the  light 
and  two  and  a  half  seconds  exposure.  If  still  too  great, 
use  a  stronger  light  or  try  a  longer  exposure  and  use  a 
very  dilute  developer.  If  still  too  great  the  negatiw  is 
hopeless  and  should  be  reduced  unless  dodging  will  help 
it,  as  set  out  further  on.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,1 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  method  calls 
Exposure,  for  a  one  minute  development.  This  is 
desirable  for  several  reasons :  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  a  unit  and  assists  us  in  determining  the 
correct  exposure  of  other  negatives>  and  second,  because 
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it  is  a  comparatively  short  development,  and  yet  gives 
sufficient  time  after  the  image  has  acquired  the  proper 
depth  to  pour  off  the  developer  and  flush  with  \vater, 
thus  stopping  development.  It  also  leaves  sufficient 
margin  in  the  event  of  over-  or  under-e.xposure.  \\’ilh 
one  minute  as  the  unit,  over-exposure  will  result  in  a 
fully  developed  image  in,  say,  thirty  seconds.  This  print 
we  could  save ;  but  if  our  unit  were  thirty  seconds  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  save  a  print  which  had 
completed  development  in  fifteen  seconds.  The  chances 
are  that  the  development  would  go  on  to  a  ruinous 
extent  before  we  could  pour  off  the  developer  and  flood 
the  print,  or  that  it  would  go  on  even  after  the  water  was 
poured  on  it.  Moreover,  in  case  of  under-exposure,  two 
minutes  would  not  be  so  very  tiresome,  but  four  minutes 
would,  besides  which  we  would  risk  straining  the  print 
by  such  prolonged  development.  While  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  assert  it  as  a  rule,  yet  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  the  time  of  development  varies  almost  inversely 
with  the  length  of  exposure  ;  so  that  if  the  test-strip  con¬ 
cludes  development  in  half  a  minute  with  ten  seconds 
exposure,  I  give  the  next  five  seconds  exposure  in  the 
expectation  that  it  will  take  a  minute  to  develop.  This 
assists  greatly  in  lessening  the  number  of  test-strips 
required  to  ascertain  the  correct  exposure  of  a  given 
negative. 

,  ,  Should  we  wish  to  see  a  proof  before 

w  fhe  negative  is  dry,  it  is  taken  from  the 

Wet  fixing  bath  and  well  rinsed,  though  not 
Negatives,  necessarily  thoroughly  washed.  It  is 
then  placed  face  up  in  a  tray  of  water,  on  which  we  place 
face  down  a  sheet  of  bromide  paper.  The  two  are 
removed  together  and  squeezed  lightly  into  contact  to 
remove  air  bubbles.  The  back  of  the  negative  is  then 
wiped  to  remove  superfluous  water,  and  an  exposure  of 
several  times  the  normal  given,  preferably  the  normal 
exposure  at  half  the  standard  distance  from  the  light. 
The  paper  is  then  removed  and  developed  as  usual.  In 
this  way  it  is  possible  to  show  a  print  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  after  the  exposure  of  the  plate  was  made. 

■D-  ■  The  purpose  of  the  rinsing  before  de- 

insing  e  ygiopment  is  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
^aper.  air- bells.  The  paper  should  be  rinsed  in 

cold  water,  as  warmish  water  will  cause  air-bells  instead 
of  preventing  them.  This  rinsing  can  be  dispensed  with 
if  thought  desirable.  The  rinsing  after  development  is 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  development  immediately, 
and  also  in  order  that  the  prints  may  not  go  into  the 
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fixing;  bath  full  of  developer,  as  staining  would  be  likely 
to  result  in  such  case.  With  the  iron  oxalate  developer 
an  acid  rinsing  bath  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
with  any  of  the  other  developers.  . 

The  fixing  is  important,  as  upon  this 
Fixing.  depends  in  a  large  measure  the  perrria- 
nence  of  the  prints.  The  bath  should  be 
freshly  made  up,  3  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to 
16  ounces  of  water.  Prints  are  placed  in  this  bath 
face  down,  and  one  under,  instead  of  on  top  ,9^, 

The  tray  should  be  occasionally  rocked.  With  a  fresh 
bath  prints  will  fix  in  ten  minutes,  but  where  many 
prints  are  made  at  one  time  it  will  be  well  to  use  a 
l^econd  fixing  bath.  The  emulsion  of  an  unfixed  print 
will  appear  a  yellowish  tinge  in  the  unfixed  portions 
when  examined  by  transmitted  light;  but  ^is  isnot  an 
easy  or  certain  test.  It  is  better  to  make  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  of  thorough  fixing  by  continued  immersion,  occa¬ 
sional  rocking  and,  where  many  prints  are  made,  a 
second  bath.  The  fixing  bath  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  too  warm  in  hot  weather.  Blistering,  staining  and 
frilling  will  result  in  such  a  case,  and  I  have  known  a 
print  which  was  left  in  a  warm  fixing  bath  for  an  hour  or 
more  to  be  reduced  beyond  redemption.  With_  freshly 
made  hypo  baths  at  a  suitable  temperature  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  danger  of  the  paper  frilling  or  blistering. 

.  The  final  washing  must  be  thorough, 
The  Final  ^ypo  is  difficult  to  eliminate  from 

Washing,  emulsion  and  the  paper.  Care 

must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  prints  are  well  separated 
while  washing.  This  ensures  uniform  washing. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  negative 
Printing  ^  require  more  or  less  dodging  in  print- 
Dodges.  YVji-h  bromide  paper  this  is  particu¬ 

larly  easy.  We  will  take  the  simple  case  of  a  negative 
with  a  dense  sky  which  will  not  print  out  in  the  ordinary 
wav.  All  that  we  need  in  this  case  is  a  piece  of  pap^ 
cut  roughly  to  the  sky  line  and  kept  movirig  cffiring  part 
of  the  exposure  over  the  part  which  is  to  be  held  back. 
If  necessary,  cut  down  the  light  in  order  to  prolong;  the 
exposure,  or  expose  at  a  greater  distance  fro^  tbe  light. 
One  or  more  test-strips  will  be  required  for  this  purpose 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  times  of  exposure.  A 
modification  of  this  method  is  when  a  small  portion  m  the 
negative  only  needs  extra  printing^a  face  or  hand  for 
instance.  Here  we  take  a  piece  of  paper  a  little  larger 
than  the  negative  and  cut  a  small  hole  in  it,  moving  it  iri 
front  of  the^  light  so  as  to  throw  the  latter  only  upon  the 
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portions  needing  the  extra  printing.  Still  another  modi¬ 
fication  is  where  a  portion  only  needs  holding  back. 
Here  we  use  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  cardboard  stuck 
on  a  knitting  needle,  moving  the  latter  so  that  it  will  not 
intercept  the  light  too  long  at  one  place. 

In  all  these  and  similar  instances  which  will  occur  to 
the  reader,  the  dodging  should  be  done  during  the  first 
part  of  the  exposure.  The  subsequent  exposure  seems 
to  obliterate  traces  of  such  dodging  better  than  when  it  is 
done  at  the  end  of  the  exposure,  just  as  in  cloud-printing 
better  results  are  achieved  by  printing  the  sky  first  and 
the  foreground  afterward. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  make  bromide 
Paper  negatives  in  the  camera.  They  have 
Negatives.  theJi-  advantages  in  classes  of  work  not 
requiring  the  finest  definition,  are  much  lighter,  cheaper, 
more  easily  stored  and  less  liable  to  breakage  or  other 
mishaps.  They  are  best  made  on  a  thin,  smooth  paper, 
such  as  Standard  A,  the  soft  paper  being  better  than  the 
hard.  They  are  placed  in  the  plate-holder  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  cut  film  holder.  The  exposure  required  is 
ascertained  by  a  trial  or  two,  but  roughly  speaking  is 
about  one-twentieth  that  of  a  rapid  plate.  After  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  usual  way — it  being  carried  only  a  little 
further  than  usual— and  after  fixing,  washing  and  drying, 
the  paper  negative  can  be  spotted  or  retouched,  the  paper 
furnishing  an  excellent  medium  for  retouching.  It  is 
then  immersed  in  a  tray  containing  melted  paraffine, 
withdrawn  and  drained.  It  is  then  ironed  with  a  hot  iron 
between  blotters,  and  is  ready  for  printing.  Printing 
must  be  done  in  subdued  light,  as  otherwise  the  grain  of 
the  paper  would  be  too  evident.  These  negatives  are 
not  suitable  for  printing  on  glossy  papers,  but  give  excel¬ 
lent  results  on  papers  with  a  matt-surface. 

In  taking  up  enlarging  a  full  knowledge 
Making  ^g  nianipula- 

Enlargements .  bromide  paper  will  be  necessary, 

as  the  principles  governing  exposure  apply  here  as  in 
contact  printing,  errors  being  even  more  serious,  owing 
to  the  greater  waste  of  material. 

.  For  the  illuminant  used  in  enlarging. 

Choice  ot  employ  either  daylight  or  arti- 

Illuminant.  light.  The  former  is  cheap,  but 

variable  ;  the  first  cost  of  the  latter  is  quite  a  little  sum, 
but  the  light  is  uniform.  A  daylight  enlarging  apparatus 
can  be  made  for  a  dollar  or  two,  and  hence  is  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  and  if  the  process  be  given  up,  the  loss  is 
not  serious. 
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If  the  cost  is  of  little  or  no  moment,  very  serviceable 
enlarging  cameras  can  be  bought  for  about  twenty-five 
dollars.  Such  a  camera  is  adapted  for  reducing  as  well 
as  enlarging,  and  so  will  be  found  useful  for  lantern  slide 
making,  copying,  etc.  The  Ideal  enlarging  lantern  made 
by  Burke  &  J  ames,  or  the  instrument  made  by  Ross  Ltd. , 
are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

...  We  will  first  consider  enlarging  by  day- 

Uaylignt  home-made  apparatus.  For 

J^nlarging.  purpose  a  room  with  at  least  one 

window  will  be  needed.  It  should  preferably  be  conven¬ 


ient  to  the  dark-room.  If  the  window  of  this  room  com¬ 
mands  a  view  unobstructed  by  buildings,  trees  or  the 
like,  so  much  the  better.  I  personally  prefer  a  south 
light.  With  this  one  can  get  soft  enlargements  from  the 
most  contrasty  negatives,  while  by  shielding  the  nega¬ 
tives  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  we  can  work  from 
negatives  which  are  quite  flat  and  lacking  in  contrasts. 

.  But  whatever  the  room  chosen,  all 

1  ne  ^niarg-  ^j^dows  but  the  one  at  which  we  are  to 
ing  Room,  must  be  blocked  up.  This  can  be 

done  by  heavy  dark  curtains,  or  by  specially  constructed 
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frames  covered  with  light-tight  material,  and  made  to  fit 
closely  in  the  windows.  If  there  are  any  transoms,  these 
should  likewise  be  covered.  White 
light  entering  under  the  doors  can 
be  shut  out  by  placing  a  rug  along 
the  bottom  of  the  door.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  window-frames 
fit  closely,  as  the  light  from  open¬ 
ings  at  the  windows  would  soon  fog 
a  sheet  of  bromide  paper  if  it  fell 
upon  it  even  for  a  few  moments. 

Assuming  that 
Apparatus,  the  room  chosen 
can  be  made  prac¬ 
tically  light-tight,  we  will  need  some 
arrangement  to  hold  the  negative. 
The  details  of  a  box  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  can  best  be  shown  by  a  diagram  (Fig.  3).  ABCD 
IS  a  strong  and  neatly  made  box  open  at  both  ends,  and 
about  two  inches  larger  each  way  than  the  largest  negative 
from  which  enlargements  are  to  be  made.  E  represents 
a  section  of  a  board  which  forms  part  of  a  window  frame, 
a  general  view  of  which  is  ^iven  in  Fig.  4.  Reverting  to 
Fig.  3,  F  is  an  opening  cut  m  the  side  of  the  negative  box 
two  inches  or  a  little  less  from  the  back  of  the  box,  AD, 
and  wide  enough  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  a  negative 
in  a  kit  or  other  holder.  On  the  inside  of  the  box  are 
tacked  strips,  GGGG,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  kit  when 
placing  it  in  the  box.  An  opening  similar  to  F  should  be 
made  m  the  other  side  of  the  box  to  permit  lateral  adjust¬ 
ments  when  we  come  to  use  the  apparatus,  besides  enab¬ 
ling  us  to  put  the  negative  in  or  withdraw  it  from  either 
side.  A  convenient  modification  of  the  strips,  G,  is  found 

by  placing  the 
front  ones  a  short 


J. 


distance  further 
forward,  to  wit, 
toward  BC,  as  they 
are  shown  in  the 
cut  (Fig.  3),  and 
tacking  to  them 
a  piece  of  watch 
spring,  H,  this 
then  serving  both  as  a  guide  and  as  a  means  of  pressing 
the  kit  or  negative  holder  against  the  other  strips,  GG 
(Fig;  5)- 

J  IS  a  sheet  of  ground-glass,  which  is  tacked  over  the 
opening  when  the  box  is  firmly  set  in  the  board,  E.  It  is 
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well  to  have  this  ground-glass  fixed  in  place  so  that  it  can 
be  readily  removed  if  desired.  . 

The  necessity  for  having  the  box  at  least  t\v'o  inches 
larger  each  way  than  the  largest  negative  from  which  en¬ 
largements  are  to  be  made  in  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Here 
AB  represents  the  negative  in  place,  CA,  DB  ana  fc-Lr 
represent  rays  of  light  entering  the  box.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  rays  CA  and  DB  strike  the  ground-glass  at  an 
ano-le  but  nevertheless  at  an  angle  which  resmte  m  their 
passing  through  it  in  a  considerable  degree.  They  strike 
the  negative  AB,  but  if  the  negative  were  the  full  size  of 
the  box,  to  wit  FG,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  section 
AB  would  be  fully  lighted,  the  sections  AF  and  BG 
would  receive  no  oblique  rays  at  all,  and  hence  le 
negative  would  not  be  even  approximately  uniformly 
ligWd.  This  point  is  too  often  over-  ' 
looked  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  ^ 
of  this  character,  but  is  necessary  m  all 
cases  of  daylight  enlarging  and  especially 
when  direct  sunlight  is  used.  Now  with 
the  negative  box  in  place,  some  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  made  for  holding  the  lens,  . . 
which  can  be  the  lens  used  for  making 
the  negative.  This  for  enlargemente  of 
a  fixed  size  from  negatives  of  a  given 
size  can  be  accomplished  by  simply  ex¬ 
tending  the  section  BGGC  Fig.  3,  to  a 
proper  distance  and  placing  the  lens  in  ^ 
the  end  of  it ;  but  this  permits  too  little 
opportunity  for  adjustments  and  is  not 
advisable.  A  double  box,  one  sliding  within  the  other 
would  be  better,  but  still  not  quite  satisfactoty.  It  is  Hr 
better  to  adapt  one’s  camera  to  the  apparatus,  and  this 
can  always  be  done ;  it  being  ve^  simple  with  a  rever¬ 
sible  back  camera,  which  can  be  backed  nght  up  to  the 
opening,  and  more  difficult  but  always  possible  with 
others.  Fig.  7  shows  the  entire  apparatus  in  place,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  AB  is  the  wmdow 
board,  C  is  the  negative  box,  D  is  the  camera  adjusted 
to  the  latter,  E  is  the  enlarging  screen  on  an  easel  to 
hold  the  bromide  paper,  and  F  is  the  reflector.  1  he 
screen  on  the  easel  can  be  made  either  to  rest  on  the 
floor  or  on  a  table.  It  can  be  made  to  run  on  a  track  or 
otherwise,  and  it  can  also  be  made  so  as  to  admit  of 
either  vertical  or  lateral  adjustment  or  both,  or  it  can 
be  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  box  set  on  a  table. 
But  however  constructed  it  must  be  considerably 
than  the  largest  sheet  of  bromide  paper  which  is  to  be 
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used,  thus  allowing  for  nearly  all  necessary  adjustments 
of  the  paper.  It  is  preferably  covered  with  white  paper 
or  fine  blotter  to  aid  in  focusing.  _  The  reflector  F  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  negative-box,  and  adjusted 
at  an  angle  which  will  reflect  the  light  from  the  sky  or 
sun  evenly  upon  the  ^ound  glass.  It  is  best  covered 
with  good  white  blotting  paper.  G  is  a  hood  which  I 
have  found  useful  in  sunlight  enlarging,  especially  in 
summer  when  the  sun  is  almost  overhead.  It  is  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  window-frame,  some  distance  above 
the  ground-glass,  and  shields  the  latter  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  would  otherwise  cause  uneven 
illumination  owing  to  their  too  great  obliquity.  The 


direct  sun  on  the  white  reflector  will  give  a  light  of  high 
intensity.  In  winter,  however,  when  the  sun  is  low,  it 
will  fall  directly  on  the  ground-glass,  and  this,  if  the 
negative  box  be  constructed  as  advised,  is  not  objec¬ 
tionable,  but  on  the  contrary  an  advantage.  In  Fig.  4 
the  opening,  FGHI,  represents  a  sheet  of  ruby  glass, 
and  can  be  screened  while  focusing  if  found  to  interfere 
with  the  worker’ s  convenience  in  that  operation. 

The  apparatus  as  sketched  will  suffice 
Modifications,  for  all  ordinary  work.  Modifications  of 
it  will  depend  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the 
man  who  attempts  to  design  or  construct  one.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  distance  of  the  ground-glass  from  the 
negative  has  its  influence  in  the  strength  of  the  light,  and 
it  is  better  to  have  this  distance  not  over  two  inches.  If 
less  than  one  inch,  however,  the  diffusion  of  light  is  not 
so  good.  When  the  light  is  weak  the  ground-glass  can 
be  removed  entirely ;  the  negative  will  thus  be  viewed 
directly  against  the  white  reflector.  Very  strong  nega¬ 
tives  giving  undue  contrasts  may  also  be  dealt  with  in 
this  way.  Or,  if  the  light  is  too  strong  for  flat  negatives. 
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the  reflector  can  be  removed  entirely,  or  to  the  same  end 
a  sheet  of  yellow  glass  can  be  substituted  for  the  ground- 
glass,  thus  increasing  contrasts.  In  fact,  a  very  useful  and 
easily  arranged  modification  of  the  negative-box  consists 
of  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  box  inside  the  room 
through  which  can  be  dropped  an  extra  sheet  of  ground- 
glass  or  opal  to  cut  down  the  light,  or  of  yellow  glass  to 
increase  contrast.  This  opening  should  be  at  the  point 
K,  Fig.  3. 

I  have  referred  to  a  kit  as  being  the  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  for  holding  the  negative.  This,  after  much  tribula¬ 
tion  in  working  with  home-made  contrivances,  I  have 
found  to  be  the  best  arrangement.  They  come  a  size  or 
two  larger  than  the  negative  with  which  they  are  to  be 
used,  and  can  easily  be  cut  down  to  the  proper  dimen¬ 
sions.  With  it,  also,  other  kits  to  hold  smaller  negatives 
can  readily  be  used.  It  is  also  simple  with  them  to 
fasten  the  negatives  in  place.  If  they  extend  beyond  the 
box  on  either  side  so  much  the  better ;  greater  lateral 
adjustment  can  then  be  made.  The  negative  box,  Fig.  3, 
is  best  painted  dead  black  inside  in  the  section  GBCG, 
and  white  in  the  section  AGGD.  The  reasons  for  this 
will  be  obvious  at  a  glance. 

.  In  enlarging  from  films  it  is  well  to 

Enlacing  them  between  two  sheets  of  glass 

from  Films.  proper  size,  and  fasten  the  whole  in 
the  kit  or  negative-holder.  For  this  purpose  use  thin 
glass  without  flaws  or  scratches.  If  the  films  are  smaller 
than  the  opening  in  the  kit,  it  is  well  to  paste  a  black  mat 
on  one  of  the  glasses,  when,  after  proper  adjustment,  the 
film  will  remain  in  place  between  the  two  glasses  with 


very  little  pressure. 

,  Enlarged  negatives  are  very  easily 
Enlargea  with  the  apparatus  described.  A 

Negatives,  contact  positive  can  be  made,  preferably 
on  carbon  transparency  tissue,  and  from  this  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  made,  or  an  enlarged  positive  made  first,  and  from 
this  a  contact  negative.  The  latter  plan  is  preferable, 
since  it  admits  of  retouching  on  both  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive.  Slow  plates  should  be  used  throughout.  For  those 
who  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  experimenting 
with  large  plates,  I  would  suggest  that  good  contact  posi¬ 
tives  be  first  made  and  from  these  negatives  on  bromide 
paper,  Standard  A,  soft.  These  negatives  are  treated  as 
already  described.  The  best  positive  for  this  purpose  is 
a  thin  one  with  full  gradations  of  tone  from  clear  high 
light  to  deep  shadow,  without  veil  or  fog,  but  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  flatness. 
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Enlareine  .  apparatus  for  enlarging  with  artifi- 
wiA  ^  been  stated,  more 

Artificial  Light  expensive  than  that  for  use  with  daylight. 

Ihe  negative  box  and  screen,  however, 
remain  as  given.  But  we  need  in  addition  two  extra 
pieces,  a  light-box  and  a  pair  of  condensing  lenses. 

The  forrn  of  light-box  presupposes  the  choice  of  illumi- 
nant,  and  in  this  there  is  a  wide  range.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  a  kerosene  lamp  with  one  or  more  one-and-a-half 
inch  burners  will  be  found  suitable  for  very  small  work 
or  weak  negatives.  For  larger  work  or  stronger  nega¬ 
tives  a  stronger  light  will  be  needed. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  point  of  strength 
The  Light,  is  the  arc-light,  which  is  too  strong  for 
ordinary  negatives  to  be  enlarged  not 
more  than  fourfold  on  ordinary  bromide  paper.  Used 
with  Veloj;:,  Dekko  or  any  of  the  slower  papers  it  will  be 
found  very  serviceable  and  satisfactory.  Next  comes  the 
lime-light,  which  has  pretty  much  the  same  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  After  these  come  acetylene,  a  gas 
giving  an  intense  light  of  high  actinic  power.  This  is 
within  the  reach  of  nearly  all,  as  a  first-class  generator 
costs  only  about  twelve  dollars,  and  the  uses  of  the  gas 
are  manifold.  The  same  generators  and  burners  can  be 
used  with  a  projecting  lantern  and  will  be  found  far 
more_  satisfactory  than  oil.  Acetylene  burners  can  be 
had  in  various  sizes,  ranging  in  power  from  thirty  to 
several  hundred  candle-power.  The  carbide  from  which 
the  gas  is  generated  is  not  expensive  and  costs  only  a 
few  cents  each  time  the  machine  is  loaded.  By  an  ad¬ 
justment  attached  to  the  generator  the  gas  is  kept  at  a 
constant  pressure,  and  hence  the  light  is  unusually  steady. 
All  in  all  this  light  has  many  advantages.  After  it  in 
strength  comes  the  Welsbach  burner,  suitable  for  those 
having  gas  in  the  house.  After  this  comes  the  ordinary 
gas-burner,  and  then  oil.  The  reader,  knowing  now  what 
will  be  required  of  his  light,  can  take  his  choice. 

The  .  Perhaps  the  simpilest  form  of  light-box 
Light-Box  where  the  light  is  placed  in  one  room 
and  the  enlarging  done  in  an  adjoining 
one,  the  light  being  admitted  through  a  suitable  open¬ 
ing.  This  prevents  the  possibility  of  stray  light  reach¬ 
ing  the  paper  and  is  productive  of  no  additional  heat 
in  a  room  presumably  already  hot  enough. 

If  this  is  not  feasible  a  light-box  must  be  constructed. 
As  these  vary  so  much  in  material  and  design,  and 
must  be  altered  with  different  forms  of  light  in  use,  I 
will  merely  state  the  requirements.  First  of  these ’is 
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that  it  must  be  light-tight,  and  second,  that  it  must  have 
adequate  ventilation  and  be  fire-proof.  Following  these 
in  importance,  there  should  be  a  simple  arrangement 
for  looking  at  the  light  from  time  to  time  to  see  that 
it  is  burning  properly  and  some  means  for  readily  at¬ 
tending  to  it  if  it  is  not. 

Having  the  light-box,  the  burners  must  be  placed  in 
it  properly.  Here  the  shortest  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
is  to  go  to  an  expert.  If  electricity  is  used  go  to  an 
electrical  supply  house  ;  if  gas,  go  to  a  gas-fitter.  As  will 
be  seen  later  the  flame  itself  must  be  placed  in  a 
certain  relation  to  other  portions  of  the  apparatus,  and 
provision  must  be  made  accordingly. 

In  looking  over  the  magazines  and 
annuals  we  will  now  and  then  see  some 

Condensers.  method  given  for  illuminating  evenly 

the  back  of  a  negative  in  enlarging  or  reduction.  The 
most  of  these  the  writer  has  tried,  but  he  has  neyer 
found  one  of  them  which  could  be  relied  upon  to  give 
even  reasonable  satisfaction.  If  the  light  is  apparently 
evenly  diffused  it  is  too  weak.  If  strong  enough  it  is 
not  evenly  diffused.  Hence  I  will  recommend  nothing 
short  of  a  pair  of  condensing  lenses,  as  these  have  been 
proved  by  experience  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  respect 
if  properly  handled  and  cared  for.  The  diameter  of 
these  must  be  slightly  greater  than  the  diagonal  of  the 
largest  negative  from  which  enlargements  are  to  be 
made.  These  can  be  bought  in  pairs,  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted,  at  about  the  following  prices  : 


Diameter 

Inches 

Focus 

Inches 

Pair  of  Lenses 
Mounted 

Per  Single  Lens 
Unmounted 

4 

SK  or  6% 

$4.00 

$1.25 

4K 

5%  or  6J4 

6.00 

1.50 

5 

6% 

7-50 

1-75 

6 

8 

12.00 

3.00 

8 

12 

32.00 

7-50 

9 

14 

40.00 

10.00 

The  prices  asked  for  condensers  vary  considerably  in 
in  different  price-lists.  In  Britain  the  cost  of  condensers 
will  range  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  the  prices 
here  given  from  an  American  list.  , .  , 

If  it  is  desired  to  save  the  additional 
Mounting  the  mounted  condensing  lenses. 

Condensers .  comparatively  easily  mounted 

by  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  tools  in  the  following 
manner : 
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A  piece  of  quarter-inch  pine  or  poplar  is  cut  to  a  square 
about  an  inch  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  lenses.  In 
the  center  of  this  is  sawed  out  a  circular  opening  the  exact 
size  of  the  lens.  In  another  board  of  the  same  dimensions 
is  cut  a  circle  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
T  less  in  diameter.  These  boards  are 
placed  together  with  the  grain  run¬ 
ning  in  opposite  directions,  to  pre- 
,  vent  warping,  and  the  lens  kept  in 
J  place  by  a  wire  bent  in  a  circle  and 

•  clamped  in  place  so  as  to  hold  the 
!  lens,  or  other  similar  arrangement, 
j  See  Fig.  8.  The  other  lens  is 
r  mounted  in  the  same  way.  The 

•  two  are  mounted  with  their  convex 
I  sides  facing  each  other  and  a  slight 

•  distance  apart.  It  is  better  to  place 
I  between  them  a  thin  sheet  of  finely 
1  ground  glass,  as  this  overcomes  the 
!  bad  effects  of  slight  flaws  in  the 

lenses,  which  are  not  uncommon. 
The  combination  is  then  boxed  up. 

Having  now  our  light-box,  con¬ 
densers,  negative  box,  camera  and 
screen,  they  are  next  arranged  in  the 
order  shown  by  Fig.  9.  A  long  table  especially  constructed 
for  the  purpose  makes  the  best  base  for  this  purpose. 

In  putting  the  apparatus  together  there  are  several 
points  to  be  noticed.  First,  the  planes  of  the  lenses, 
negative,  projecting  lenses  and  screen  must  all  be  parallel ; 
second,  the  centers  of  all  these  should  be  in  a  single 
straight  line,  and  third,  either  the  light  or  the  condensers 


should  be  so  mounted  as  to  easily  slide  backward  or  for¬ 
ward,  since  every  time  the  projecting  lens  is  racked  back¬ 
ward  or  forward  it  necessitates  a  corresponding  motion 
of  the  condensers  to  or  from  the  light. 

In  constructing  the  apparatus,  for  use  with  condensers 
and  artificial  light,  the  same  provision  should  be  made  in 
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the  negative  box  for  inserting  a  piece  of  colored  or  ground 
glass  as  was  made  in  the  daydight  apparatus.  When  the 
diameter  of  the  condensers  is  but  little  greater  than  the 
diagonal  of  the  negative  it  will  be  necessary  to_  have  the 
latter  quite  close  to  the  former,  as  the  cone  of  light  from 
the  condensers  has  its  apex  at  the  lens,  and  hence  if  the 
negative  in  such  a  case  is  at  a  distance  from  the  con- 
densers  the  comers  will  receive  no  light.  Reference  to 
Fig.  9  will  show  this  plainly.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
it  is  always  best  to  have  the  condensers  of  ample  size  for 
a  given  negative.  In  fact,  before  beginning  to  make 
enlargements  the  worker  should  work  with  one  good  nega¬ 
tive  until  he  finds  out  exactly  what  light-intensity  is  best 
suited  to  it.  This  will  then  serve  as  a  standard  for  all 
other  negatives  of  the  same  general  grade,  and  variations 
of  the  light  can  be  made  as  required  for  particular  nega¬ 
tives,  or  where  the  extent  of  enlargement  is  materially 
changed  for  various  purposes. 

In  using  the  daylight  apparatus,  which 
Enlargement  now  consider,  the  negative  is 

Tables.  placed  in  the  holder  opposite  the  center 
of  the  ground-glass,  upside  down  and  facing  into  the 
work  room.  The  room  is  darkened  and  lens  uncapped. 
An  image  more  or  less  blurred  will  appear  on  the  scr^n. 
If  the  enlarged  picture  is  to  be  only  slightly  larger  than 
the  negative,  the  lens  must  be  racked  out  until  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  negative  is  but  little  less  than  its  distance 
from  the  screen.  To  make  the  enlargement  greyer  we 
simply  rack  back  the  lens  and  move  the  screen  mrther 
off.  There  are  tables  which  show  exactly  the  distance 
which  the  lens  must  be  from  the  negative  and  screen  m 
order  to  get  an  enlargement  of  a  given  size.  1  he  table 
here  inserted  covers  the  ordinary  requirements  ana  may 
be  of  ser\uce  in  constmcting  the  apparatus  : 


TIMES  OF  ENLARGEMENT. 

Total  distances  from  the  negative,  in  inches. 


TIMES  OF 
ENLARGEMENT 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Focus  of 

Lens 

To 

Easel 

To 

Lens 

To 

Easel 

To 

Lens 

To 

Easel 

To 

Lens 

To 

Easel 

To 

Lens 

6  inches 
’  8 

10  “ 

12  “ 

27 

36 

45 

54 

9 

12 

15 

18 

32  , 
429^ 

53 

64 

00  0  I 

379^ 
50  , 
62% 
75 

7% 

10 

1294 

15 

49  , 
65K 
81 

98 

% 

14 
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Tables  for  enlargements  of  from  one  to  twenty-five 
times,  with  lenses  varying  in  focal  length  from  five  to 
twenty-five  inches,  can  be  found  in  the  annuals.  A  con¬ 
venient  table  is  also  given  in  The  Photo-Miniature, 
No.  I  :  Modern  Lenses.  In  practice  it  is  convenient, 
after  having  once  found  the  focus  for  a  given  enlarge¬ 
ment  from  a  given  negative  with  the  lens  in  use,  to  mark 
on  the  base  of  the  apparatus  the  point  to  which  the  lens 
has  been  extended.  Then  in  making  future  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  the  same  size,  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  the  lens 
at  that  point  and  move  the  easel  backward  or  forward 
until  an  approximate  focus  is  obtained,  when  the  image 
will  be  of  the  proper  size  on  the  screen. 

As  an  approximate  guide  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
the  nearer  the  lens  is  to  the  negative  the  greater  will  be 
the  enlargement,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  7.  If  a  piece  of 
thin  cardboard,  or  a  sheet  of  paper  cut  to  the  exact  size 
of  the  enlargement  desired,  is  placed  upon  the  easel- 
screen,  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  an 
enlarged  image  of  the  proper  size  and  correctly  focused. 

It  is  advisable  to  focus  the  enlargement 
Focusing,  with  the  largest  aperture  of  the  lens.  If 
the  lens,  when  working  at  its  largest 
aperture,  covers  the  plate  from  which  the  enlargement 
is  being  made,  it  will  give  proper  definition  over  the 
enlargement.  With  a  lens  of  the  better  sort,  of  course, 
the  definition  will  be  equally  good  whether  a  large  or 
small  aperture  is  used ;  but  with  a  low-priced  lens  it  is 
better  to  stop  down  to  No.  8  (y/n-S)  cm*  No-  16  (y/i6),  to 
avoid  spherical  aberration.  Stopping  the  lens  down  in¬ 
creases  the  time  of  exposure,  and  enables  one  to  have 
greater  control  over  the  operation  of  exposing  the  paper, 
permitting  time  to  shade  or  locally  increase  the  exposure 
at  any  portion  of  the  image.  This  is  sometimes  useful, 
but  as  a  general  thing  stopping  the  lens  down  is  not 
advisable,  as  interfering  with  one’s  judgment  in  calcula¬ 
ting  exposures  for  various  negatives.  Having  secured 
the  image  correct  in  size  and  focus,  place  thumb-tacks  at 
all  four  sides  of  the  sheet  of  paper  or  card  used  to  focus 
the  image.  These  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  placing  of 
the  sensitive  paper.  Adjust  the  lens  stop  as  desired  and 
cap  the  lens,  leaving  the  room  totally  dark  save  for  such 
safe  light  as  we  may  have  for  working.  Place  the  bro¬ 
mide  paper  on  the  screen,  using  the  thumb-tacks  as  a 
guide  to  the  correct  position  in  this. 

In  making  his  first  enlargements,  the 
Making  the  i^ggjjjner  should  avail  himself  of  the  help 
Exposure.  test-strips.  _These  should  be  about  one 
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inch  wide  and  the  length  of  the  paper.  The  exposure 
depends  on  a  number  of  factors,  among  which  are  light, 
negative,  focal  length  of  lens,  size  of  enlargement,  stops, 
sensitiveness  of  paper,  developer,  temperature  of  devel¬ 
oper,  and  length  of  development.  The  first  experiment 
had  best,  therefore,  be  made  on  a  purely  arbitrary  basis, 
for  which  we  will  take  ten  seconcfs. 

Pinning  a  test-strip  on  the  screen,  we  uncap  the  lens 
and  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  shade  two-thirds  of  the 
strip  during  five  seconds ;  move  the_  cardboard,  and  give 
the  next  section  five  seconds,  making  ten  for  the  first ; 
then  remove  the  cardboard  entirely  and  give  five  seconds 
more,  making  fifteen  for  the  first,  ten  for  the  second,  and 
five  for  the  third.  Now  develop  the  strip.  If  the  fifteen- 
seconds  portion  finishes  development  in  less  than  one 
minute,  and  the  ten-  takes  approximately  a  minute,  we 
will  know  that  our  basis  was  correct.  But  if  all  three 
were  over-exposed  or  under-exposed,  as  shown  by  one 
minute’s  development,  we  can  expose  the  next  test-strip 
accordingly. 

In  determining  the  correct  exposure,  the  method 
already  set  forth  for  contact  exposures  is  a  reasonably 
good  one.  If  the  paper  with  a  given  exposure  takes  half 
the  proper  time  to  develop,  halve  the  next  exposure  ;  if 
double  the  time,  or  more,  double  it.  More  could  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  exposure,  and  possibly  to  advantage ; 
for  instance,  there  are  tables  showing  the  exact  relation 
of  exposure  to  the  number  of  times  of  enlargement,  but 
complicated  calculations  in  the  dark-room  are  trouble¬ 
some  and  a  test-strip  is  simpler.  After  a  while  one  gets 
the  ability  to  determine  the  approximate  exposure  re¬ 
quired  by  looking  at  the  enlarged  image  on  the  screen, 
correcting  slight  errors  by  length  of  developrrient,  and 
greater  ones  by  modifying  the  developer  by  diluting  or 
strengthening.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  judging  exposure  by  reference  to  the  screen,  we  must 
consider  the  high  lights,  as  well  as  the  shadows.  It  is  m 
the  high  lights  that  we  need  the  detail  if  we  are  to  have 
soft  pictures.  If  this  detail  in  the  high  lights  is  plenti¬ 
ful  and  clear  we  may  know  that  our  light  is  strong 
enough  for  a  very  short  exposure.  If  it  is  very  faint,  we 
will  have  to  give  a  long  exposure  and  use  diluted  devel¬ 
oper  to  save  the  over-exposed_  shadows.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  image  on  the  screen  is  a  flat  one,  we  may  know 
that  our  light  is  too  strong  for  the  negative,  and  it  must 
be  modified  by  removing  the  reflector  or  by  int^iosing 
ground  or  yellow  glass  ;  and  if  neither  of  these  suffice,  we 
can  simply  lay  the  negative  aside^fpr^a„dark  day  when  the 
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light  will  be  very  much  weaker.  Frequently  all  necessary 
contrasts  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  hard  paper 
before  referred  to.  As  under-exposure  tends  to  increase 
contrasts,  we  should  also  give  the  minimum  exposure  in 
the  case  of  flat  negatives,  abandoning  for  a  time  our 
standard  one-minute  development.  As  will  be  seen  by 
this  time,  there  are  many  wrinkles  about  using  bromide 
paper,  and  it  will  be  found  that  new  ones  appear  at  every 
seance  in  the  enlarging  room. 

But  why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  enlargements  are 
black  in  the  shadows  and  chalky  in  the  high  lights?  Why, 
simply  because  our  light  is  too  weak  for  our  negative. 
We  forget  that  if  we  cannot  modify  our  negative  we  must 
modify  our  light.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  the  bromide 
enlargement  which  has  prevented  the  process  from  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  popularity  it  deserves.  And  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  this  chalkiness  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  north  light ! 

Of  all  printing  processes,  bromide  en- 
Dodging.  larging  offers  the  best  opportunities  for 
successful  dodging  and  modification.  We 
can  cut  our  light  down  and  take  all  the  time  we  want,  or 
we  can  take  as  little  time  as  we  want.  A  hand,  a  finger, 
a  slip  of  paper,  or  anything  within  reach,  will  suffice  to 
shade  the  light  just  as  we  want  it.  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  always  hold  the  shade  nearer  the  lens  than  the 
easel,  as  greater  diffusion  results  and  there  is  less  danger 
of  sharp  lines.  In  shading  a  foreground  to  bring  up  a 
dense  sky,  first  make  a  test-strip  or  two,  noting  how  long 
the  shading  is  carried  on  and  how  long  the  light  is  allowed 
to  act  on  the  whole.  If  the  sky  is  then  over-  or  under¬ 
printed  we  can  modify  it  in  the  enlargement  proper. 

The  best  arrangement  for  vignetting  in 
Vignetting,  enlarging  is  a  piece  of  cardboard  the  size 
of  the  negative,  with  an  opening  cut  out 
at  the  proper  place  and  about  the  size  of  the  portion  of 
the  negative  to  be  vignetted.  This  is  held  near  the  lens 
and  moved  backward  and  forward  between  the  latter  and 
the  screen,  the  opening  showing  larger  as  we  near  the 
lens  and  smaller  as  we  recede  from  it.  Very  tasteful 
vignettes  can  be  made  in  this  way.  A  favorite  method  of 
the  writer’s  is  to  use  a  sheet  of  bromide  paper,  preferably 
that  with  rough  surface,  and  print  on  it  a  small  vignette 
of  a  portion  of  a  negative.  These  sheets  being  of  a  uni¬ 
form  size  are  then  bound  in  book  form,  and  make  very 
attractive  souvenirs.  Variety  can  be  added  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  by  printing  some  of  the  pictures  through  a  mat  fas¬ 
tened  on  the  screen  over  the  paper,  when,  of  course,  they 
are  bounded  by  straight,  sharp  lines.  , 
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„  ..  Double  printing  in  enlarging  is  not  at 

t^mposite  difficult.  Assuming  that  test- strips 
Printing.  have  been  made  determining  the  proper 
exposure  for  each  negative,  I  will  briefly  outline  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Taking  a  landscape  negative  with  clear  sky  in 
which  we  wish  to  print  clouds,  we  first  tack  on  the  screen 
a  sheet  of  paper  the  size  of  our  bromide,  and  after  prop¬ 
erly  adjusting  and  focusing  it,  trace  with  a  pencil  the 
oxrtline  of  the  sky-line.  We  then  remove  the  foreground 
negative  and,  after  tracing,  cut  out  a  mask  conforming 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  foreground,  cutting  away  the 
sky.  We  now  put  in  the  box  the  sky  negative,  and 
readjust  our  sheet  of  paper  until  after  proper  focusing 
the  desired  portion  of  the  sky  occupies  the  portion 
reserved  for  it,  leaving  the  thumb-tacks  as  a  guicle  when 
we  put  our  bromide  on  the  screen.  Now  using  the  sheet 
of  paper  as  a  guide,  place  on  the  edges  of  the  bromide 
paper  two  little  pencil  marks  to  show  how  far  we  shall 
shade  the  lower  portion  of  the  paper.  _  Our  mask  being 
the  size  of  the  foreground  negative,  it  is  now  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  it  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  lens  to 
have  its  edge  conform  to  the  sky-line  when  enlarged. 
But  this  would  leave  a  sharp  line  if  held  exactly  at  that 
point,  so  using  the  pencil  marks  on  the  margin  as  a 
guide,  we  slowly  raise  and  lower  the  mask  ve^  slightly 
and  just  sufficient  to  cause  an  agreeable  blending  of  the 
sky  into  nothing.  The  proper  exposure  given,  we  cap 
the  lens,  remove  the  paper  and  insert  the  foreground 
negative.  Now  we  must  again  adjust  our  sheet  of  plain 
paper  until  the  sky  line  marked  on  it  coincides  with  the 
sky-line  on  the  screen,  leaving  thumb-tacks  as  usual. 
Registry  being  thus  secured,  we  simply  expose  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  develop  the  composite  print. 

Needless  to  say,  our  clouds  must  be  lighted  from  the 
same  general  direction  as  the  landscape.  But  if  in  the 
negative  they  are  not  so  lighted  it  can  be  reversed  in  the 
holder  and  will  then  print  properly.  In  almost  all  cloud 
printing  the  tendency  is  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the 
clouds  by  printing  the  sky  to  too  deep  a  tone.  This, 
besides  making  the  blending  very  noticeable  at  the  hori¬ 
zon,  results  in  unnatural  effects  and  should  be  ayoided. 

If  the  sky  portion  of  the  landscape  negative  is  thin,  it 
might  print  slightly  and  spoil  the  effect  of  the  clouds. 
This  can  be  overcome  by  using  a  weaker  light  in  enlarg¬ 
ing.  Where  this  is  not  desirable,  a  mask  can  be  cut  for 
the  sky  portion  and  used  slightly  while  the  foreground  is 
being  printed.  By  using  it  a  veiy  little  during  the  first 
part  of  the  exposure  the  tint  will  be  overcome,  while 
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objects  projecting  above  the  horizon  will  be  sufficiently 
printed.  It  will  be  found  easier,  no  doubt,  to  print  the 
landscape  first  and  sky  afterwards.  But  this  does  not 
result  in  good  work.  The  landscape  should  invariably 
be  printed  after  the  sky  portion. 

Bolting  cloth  enlargements  were  for  a 
Bolting  Cloth,  time  very  popular.  Sometimes  they  were 
artistic.  Then  ever>'one  began  making 
them,  too  often  from  unsuitable  negatives,  and  they  fell 
into  disrepute.  This  method  of  enlarging  is,  in  fact,  suit¬ 
able  for  very  few  negatives,  and  only  where  broad  effects 
of  light  and  shade  are  desired.  To  cut  up  a  spotty  nega¬ 
tive  with  a  succession  of  lines  does  not  necessarily  give  a 
broad  effect  in  the  picture.  But  for  softening  down  heavy 
masses  of  shadows,  and  blending  them  harmoniously  with 
masses  of  light  or  half  light,  the  process  is  without  an 
equal.  The  bolting  cloth  can  be  bought  by  the  square 
yard  of  dealers  in  photographic  supplies,  and  should  be 
stretched  evenly  over  a  frame  made  of  quarter-  and  half- 
inch  wood,  being  tacked  between  the  two  strips.  This 
frame  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  fit  over  the  paper  on  the 
s:reen.  By  using  the  side,  bringing  the  cloth  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  paper,  the  lines  are  more  evident, 
which  is  not  so  objectionable  for  very  large  work.  But 
for  the  softest  effects,  reverse  the  frame  and  use  it  at  half 
an  inch  from  the  paper.  In  this  way  we  get  a  soft  diffusion 
of  the  lines  and  much  greater  general  softness.  It  should 
never  be  used  nearer  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  as  the  lines 
then  become  too  evident,  and  hence  fail  in  the  effect 
desired.  The  bolting  cloth  comes  in  three  grades,  fine 
medium  and  coarse.  The  medium  is  the  best  for  general 
work.  It  should  not,  however,  be  used  for  sizes  under 
8.X10.  The  interposition  of  the  cloth  requires  about  one-half 
additional  exposure.  Focusing,  of  course,  must  be  done 
without  the  frame  in  place.  The  bolting  cloth  should  only 
be  used  with  paper  which  is  to  be  toned  to  some  color 
other  than  black,  as  there  is  something  incongruous  in  its 
use  with  black  tones.  It  looks  best  with  softer  tones  and 
on  Royal  Bromide  paper,  or  the  English  Whatman 
Bromide^  already  mentioned. 

The  subsequent  manipulations  with 
After-  bromide  paper  do  not  differ  materially 
Treatment,  fj-oni  those  with  negatives.  The  sup¬ 
port  being  paper  of  course  makes  some  difference  and 
the  fact  that  while  in  the  negative  we  aim  to  get  print¬ 
ing  density  and  printing  color  only,  in  the  positive  we 
aim  to  please  the  eye,  makes  another.  But  generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  we  can  do  with 
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the  negative  we  can  do  with  bromide  paper,  that  is,  in 
so  far  as  the  emulsion  itself  is  concerned. 

The  first  operation  to  be  taken  up  is 
Reducing,  the  reduction  of  prints  which  are  too 
dark.  This  can  best  be  effected  just 
after  the  prints  come  from  the  hypo.  A  few  grains  of 
red  prussiate  of  potash  are  dissolved  in  a  suitable 
quantity  of  water,  the  latter  being  barely  tinged,  not  of 
a  strong  yellow  color.  If  the  print  is  too  dense  through¬ 
out,  it  can  be  immersed  without  previous  washing  in 
this  solution.  Reduction  should  take  place  gradually, 
and  this  is  best  accomplished  with  a  weak  reducer.  If 
the  tray  be  rocked  gently  the  reduction  will  be  quite 
uniform.  If,  however,  only  a  portion  of  the  print  needs 
reduction,  this  can  be  effected  by  applying  the  ferri- 
cyanide  solution  locally  with  a  brush  or  bit  of  absorbent 
cotton.  Extreme  care  is  needed  in  this  operation.  In 
this  way  unduly  deep  shadows  can  be  softened,  veiled 
high  lights  brightened,  or  almost  any  modification 
obtained  which  may  be  deemed  desirable.  When  re¬ 
duction  is  almost  completed  quickly  rinse  the  print  in 
running  water  and  then  wash  thoroughly.  If  the  print 
has  been  dried,  it  is  only  necessary  to  soak  it  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  fresh  fixing  bath,  when  the  ferricyanide 
can  be  applied  as  before. 

For  the  intensification  of  bromide 
Intensification,  prints  quite  a  number  of  processes  can 
be  used.  In  fact,  almost  any  of  those 
which  will  result  in  the  permanent  intensification  of 
negatives  will  give  good  results  on  bromide.  Many  of 
the  toning  methods  hereinafter  set  forth  are  methods 
of  intensification,  but  there  are  several  which  result  in 
black  tones,  and  it  is  of  these  that  I  will  speak  under 
this  head. 

The  simplest  of  these  methods  is  mercuric  intensifi¬ 
cation.  Make  up  a  stock  solution  as  follows  :  Mercuric 
chloride,  6o  grains  ;  potassium  bromide,  6o  grains  ;  water, 
6  ounces. 

After  washing  the  print  well  to  free  it  of  hypo,  im¬ 
merse  in  this  solution  until  thoroughly  bleached.  The 
longer  the  immersion  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  greater 
is  the  subsequent  intensification.  When  thoroughly 
bleached  remove  the  paper  and  wash  well  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  use  a 
solution  as  follows,  as  it  prevents  in  a  measure  veiling 
of  the  high  lights,  which  sometimes  occurs.  Common 
salt,  I  ounce  ;  water,  i6  ounces. 

By  immersing  it  in  various  other  solutions  after  wash- 
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ing,  intensification  in  various  shades  of  black  results. 
Some  of  these  are :  Sulphite  of  soda,  10  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion,  giving  a  warm  black  tone ;  metabisulphite  of 
potash,  3  per  cent  solution,  giving  a  purple-black  tone  ; 
chloride  of  gold,  i  grain  to  i  ounce  water,  giving  a  blue- 
black  tone;  ammonia,  weak  solution,  giving  a  warm 
black  tone  ;  and  any  ordinary  developer,  giving  various 
shades  of  black.  . 

After  blackening  in  any  of  the  above  the  print  should 
be  well  washed,  and  then,  if  intensification  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  the  same  process  can  be  used  over  again.  The 
permanency  of  mercuric  intensification  is  questionable, 
as  I  have  had  prints  toned  in  this  manner  bleach  badly 
after  a  few  weeks’  exposure  to  light  and  air.  Again  I 
have  had  them  retain  their  original  depth  and  brilliancy 
after  two  or  three  years’  exposure  on  the  wall  of  an 
ordinary  living-room.  But  whatever  be  the  cause  of 
their  occasional  lack  of  permanency,  the  danger  can  be 
minimized  by  careful  washing  after  fixing,  after  bleaching 
and  after  blackening.  The  methods  of  intensification 
given  in  the  last  number  of  The  Photo-Miniature: 
Intensification  and  Reduction,  would  be  well  worth  a 
trial  with  bromide  paper.  For  such  experiments  the  use 
of  spoilt  prints  is,  of  course,  advised. 

Intensification  does  more  than  intensify  the  bromide 
print.  It  gives  a  brilliancy  and  depth  to  the  shadows 
which  is  frequently  lacking  in  other  than  the  very  best 
and  most  carefully  developed  prints.  It  is,  therefore, 
well  to  use  the  method  freely,  and  whenever,  in  fact, 
the  worker  is  not  satisfied  with  the  exact  tone  of  his 
print  after  drying. 

The  toning  and  intensification  of  bro- 
Toning.  mide  prints  are  so  closely  associated  with 
each  other  by  reason  of  the  effects  of 
each,  that  they  should  properly  be  considered  together. 

In  addition  to  the  above  methods  of  modifying  the 
final  tones  of  the  print,  we  have  the  very  useful  method 
of  toning  by  the  use  of  uranium  nitrate.  Other  salts 
than  those  of  uranium  are  used,  but  it  is  so  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  itself  and  gives  such  a  wide  range  of  tones 
and  broad  field  for  experiment  that  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  consider  it  separately. 

The  tones  obtainable  on  bromide  paper 
Uranium  gf  uranium  range  from  warm 

Toning.  brown,  through  sepias,  browns,  red- 
browns,  to  reds,  and  then  by  the  use  of  perchloride  of 
iron  or  other  iron  salt  we  obtain  greens,  blue-greens, 
deep  blues  and  bright  blues,  there  being  obtainable 
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throughout  a  great  number  of  intermediate  tones.  In 
making  use  of  this  process  nearly  every  worker  has  a 
slightly  different  formula,  but  reduced  to  their  rudiments 
they  are  practically  the  same.  Equal  or  nearly  equal 
proportions  of  uranium  nitrate  and  ferricyanide  of  potash 
are  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  is  strongly  acidu¬ 
lated.  By  varying  the  proportions  of  each,  changing  the 
strength  of  the  whole  or  adding  a  little  of  this  or  that, 
full  scope  is  given  the  experimenter.  The  results  are 
prompt,  and  with  care,  reasonably  certain. 

_  r>i  K  The  formula  published  by  the  Camera 

Camera  u  of  New  York,  and  presumably  in 

'  ormuia.  there,  is  as  follows :  A.  Uranium 

nitrate,  2  parts  ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  2  parts ;  water,  120 
parts.  B.  Potassium  ferricyanide,  2  parts ;  water,  120 
parts.  C.  Ammonium  sulphocyanide,  6  parts ;  water, 
120  parts. 

For  use  take  i  part  of  A,  i  of  B  and  48  parts  of  water. 
Add  C  for  red  tones,  the  more  of  C  the  redder  the  tones. 
The  use  of  C  very  much  more  diluted  is  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  yellow  staining  of  the  high 
lights  after  toning. 

Never  having  had  unqualified  success 
with  the  use  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia 
in  toning  bromides,  I  omit  it.  A  formula 
which  I  have  used  with  satisfactory  results  is  as  follows  : 
A.  Uranium  nitrate,  i  ounce  ;  water,  preferably  distilled, 
ounces.  B.  Potassium  ferricyanide,  i  ounce  ;  water, 
preferably  distilled,  5  ounces. 

For  use,  take  in  the  following  order  :  Water,  6  ounces  ; 
add  of  solution  B,  2  drams  ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  i  dram  ; 


Yellott’s 

Formula. 


add  of  solution  A,  2  drams. 

If  ordinary  acetic  acid  is  used  instead  of  the  glacial, 
three  or  four  times  as  much  is  required. 

Solution  A  keeps  indefinitely  if  put  in  a  brown  bottle, 
well  corked  and  protected  from  the  light.  Solution  B 
does  not  keep  well  under  any  circumstances,  but  is  a 
handy  solution  to  have  in  the  work-room,  needing  only 
dilution  for  use  in  reducing  negatives  or  prints. 

While  the  uranium  toning  process  can 
Manipulation,  occasionally  be  used  to  save  under-ex¬ 
posed  prints,  I  do  not  so  recommend  it, 
as  yellow  staining  of  the  high  lights  and  bronzing  of  the 
shadows  almost  invariably  result.  It  is  far  better  to  make 
the  prints  originally  with  the  view  to  toning  them.  The 
most  suitable  print  for  toning  by  this  process  is  one  which 
has  a  good  gradation  of  tones,  but  no  very  deep  shadows. 
Therefore,  what  we  require  is  a  properly  exposed  but 
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somewhat  under-developed  print.  It  will  be  found  that 
prints  on  the  rough  bromide  papers  tone  much  more 
evenly  and  satisfactorily  than  those  on  the  smooth  papers, 
although  on  the  latter  certain  tones  are  obtainable  which 
are  seldom  had  with  the  rough  varieties. 

The  print  should  first  be  soaked  in  water,  after  which 
it  is  placed  for  a  moment  between  blotters.  It  is  then 
placed  in  a  perfectly  clean  tray  and  flooded  with  the 
toning  solution.  Within  a  minute  the  change  w'ill  begin, 
the  various  tones  being  in  the  order  already  given.  The 
process  is  a  rapid  one,  the  red  tones  being  reached  within 
five  minutes  with  the  formula  given.  During  toning  the 
tray  should  be  gently  rocked.  The  ^moment  the  desired 
tone  is  reached  the  print  should  be  immersed  in  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid.  This  checks  the  toning:.  After  all  the  prints  are 
toned  they  should  be  washed  m  running  water,  or  several 
changes,  until  the  slight  yellow  stain  caused  by  the  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potash  disappears.  Longer  washing  impairs 
the  tone.  If  the  yellow  tinge  in  the  high  lights  is  decided 
and  cannot  be  removed  by  ten  minutes’  washing,  it  is 
simply  an  indication  that  the  wrong  character  of  print  has 
been  used.  It  can  sometimes  be  removed  by  a  momen¬ 
tary  immersion  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  But  if  this  solution  is  at  all  strong  the  color  of  the 
entire  print  will  be  discharged.  After  final  rinsing,  the 
prints  are  pressed  between  blotters  for  a  moment  and 
hung  up  to  dry. 

A  variation  of  the  red  tones  can  be  made  after  washing 
by  immersing  the  print  in  a  weak  hypo  bath  containing 
a  few  drops  of  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  solution. 
This  seems  to  cut  out  the  underlying  blacks  and  leaves 
the  reds  brighter.  The  tone  thus  obtained  very  closely 
resembles  the  red-chalk  of  the  carbon  process, 

,  For  green  and  blue  tones  we  use  per- 
Tnnpo  chloride  of  iron  crystals  in  solution. 

'  Other  iron  salts  can  be  used,  but  this  is 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all.  The  iron  should  not  be 
used  in  a  stronger  solution  than  ten  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  From  that  point  it  can  go  down  to  a  tenth  of 
a  grain  to  the  ounce.  Between  these  points  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  effects.  The  first  effect  of  the  iron  solu¬ 
tion,  which  should  immediately  follow  tlie  uranium  bath, 
is  to  change  the  reddish  tones  to  green,  then  to  blue- 
green  and  finally  to  a  deep  blue.  By  stopping  the  ura¬ 
nium  toning  at  various  stages  a  different  grade  of  greens 
and  blues  can  be  obtained.  By  varying  the  strength  of 
the  iron  solution,  as  stated,  still  other  tones  result,  so 
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that  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
uranium  and  iron  process  is  that  no  two  people  ever  get 
the  same  results.  Furthermore,  the  perchloride  of  iron, 
spoken  of  in  the  Oerman  and  British  literature  on  ^  the 
subject,  is  cjuite  different  from  that  on  the  American 
market,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  results  will  differ 
somewhat.  With  some  tones  of  red  and  some  strengths 
of  the  iron  solution  double  toning  will  result,  the  half¬ 
tones  and  lighter  tones  taking  a  bluish  tinge,  while  the 
reds  change  to  brown.  Local  toning  can  also  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  more  or  less  profitably.  In  fact,  the  results 
are  so  variable  that  it  would  be  idle  to  pursue  the  sub¬ 
ject  further,  since  in  uranium  toning,  if  nowhere  else, 

‘  ‘  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 

It  may,  and  frequently  will,  happen  that  our  toned 
prints  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  If  so,  make  up  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  water,  about  i  part  to 
20  and  immerse  the  print.  The  alkali  immediately 
discharges  the  color.  It  will  frequently  also  bleach  the 
print  In  this  event  the  print  should  be  washed  and 
flooded  with  a  developer  of  normal  strength.  It  will 
then  regain  its  original  color  and  be  ready  for  another 
attempt  at  toning.  But  inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  the 
alkali  in  the  paper  or  emulsion  _  would  interfere  with 
proper  toning,  the  print,  after  having  been  in  the  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda,  must  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  it  is 
advisable  also  to  give  it  at  least  one  bath  m  acidulated 
water.  The  carbonate  of  soda  in  somewhat  stronger 
solution  is  also  invaluable  in  cleaning  fingers,  trays, 
graduates,  etc.  Unless  this  be  used  the  stains  are  very 
difficult  to  remove.  Ammonia,  carbonate  of  potash  or, 
in  'act,  any  of  the  alkalies  used  in  photography  will  have 
the  same  action  as  the  carbonate  of  soda. 

All  the  thin  varieties  of  bromide  paper 
Trimming,  badly  in  drying.  If  they  are  to  be 

Mounting,  unmounted  it  is  well  to  immerse 

them  in  water  to  which  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of 
glycerine.  This  will  ensure  their  lying  flat  after  drying. 
A  solution  of  2  ounces  of  glycerine  in  25  ounces  of  water  is 
advised  when  it  is  desired  to  make  bromides  on  heavy 
rough  paper  remain  flat,  after  drying,  for  book  illustra¬ 
tion*  and  similar  purposes.  •  ^ 

If  one  is  trying  to  rush  through  a  bromide  print,  it  can 
be  trimmed  while  wet  by  placing  it  on  a  sheet  of  stin 
paper  and  cutting  through  both. 

The  paper  will  be  found  to  cockle  the  mounts  badly  m 
drvino"  Aside  from  the  glue  mountant,  formula  for 
which  accompanies  the  paper,  I  know  no  preventive 
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except  to  mount  the  prints  while  dry.  As  the  paper 
when  wet  stretches  one  way  considerably,  as  much  as  a 
third  of  an  inch  on  a  ten-  or  twelve-inch_  length,  provi¬ 
sion  must  be  made  in  trimming,  especially  if  mounts  with 
centers  of  a  given  size  are  used.  ,  .  .  • 

The  paper  being  covered  with  an  emulsion  which  in 
warm  weather  is  very  soft  while  wet,  mounting  is  some¬ 
what  more  difficult  than  with  some  of  the  other  papers. 
My  method  is  to  mount  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  at 
once,  placing  them  face  down,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  on  a 
glass  or  ferrotype  plate,  blotting  off  the  surface  water  and 
spreading  the  paste  over  the  top  one  in  the  usual  way.  I 
place  this  on  the  mount  and  then  stretch  over  it  smoothly 
a  damp  handkerchief  or  piece  of  very  thin  rubber  cloth, 
rubbing  the  print  down  with  my  hands,  seldom  using  the 
squeegee  and  then  very  lightly.  By  this  method  abra¬ 
sion  of  the  surface  seldom  results  and  air-bells  are  un- 
knovTi.  Owing  to  the  strong  contracting  power  of  the 
paper  in  drying,  the  mounting  paste  must  be  used  freely, 
especially  at  the  edges  of  the  print. 

Apart  from  the  methods  of  procedure  here  given,  there 
are  innumerable  modifications  covering  every  detail  of 
contact  printing  and  enlarging  on  bromide  paper.  Most 
of  these  have  been  given  careful  trial  as  published,  but 
few  have  quite  fulfilled  the  expectations  they  created. 
The  methods  and  formulae  given  are,  for  the  most  part, 
those  employed  by  Mr.  Osborne  I.  Yellott,  whose  note¬ 
books  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  the  monograph,  and  whose  valuable  help  is  here 
acknowledged  with  thanks. 

BOOKS. 

Bromide  Paper.  Instructions  for  Contact  Printing 
and  Enlarging.  By  Dr.  E.  A.  Just.  3d  English 
Edition.  156  pp.  Illustrated.  75  cts. 

Practical  Enlarging.  By  John  A.  Hodges.  (Eng.) 
1895.  50  cts.  This  book  is  at  present  out  of  print, 
but  a  new  edition  is  promised,  to  be  ready  shortly. 

Manuals  dealing  with  the  manipulation  of  the  various 
brands  of  paper  may  also  be  obtained,  generally  gratis, 
from  the  various  manufacturers  of  bromide  paper.  .The 
Eastman  book  is  titled,  “  Permanent  Bromide  Papers 
the  “Barnet  Book”  deals  with  Elliott’s  papers;  and  a 
booklet  titled  “Wellington  Papers”  treats  of  the  Wel¬ 
lington  &  Ward  papers.  All  these  contain  useful  hints. 


NOTES. 


The  following  interesting  particulars  concerning  pho¬ 
tography  in  Japan  are  taken  from  an  article  titled  “A  Chat 
with  a  Japanese  Dealer,”  published  in  The  Photographic 
(London)  for  June.  The  dealer  mentioned  is  Mr. 
Asanuma,  of  Tokio,  now  visiting  Europe.  When  Mr. 
Asanuma  established  his  business  thirty  years  ago,  there 
were  only  three  photographers  in  Japan.  Today  they 
number  several  thousand,  and  the  development  of  ama¬ 
teur  photography  has  been  marked  by  considerable  energy 
and  enterprise.  The  introduction  of  Thomas’  collodion 
into  Japan  some  eighteen  years  ago  was  the  signal  for  a 
new  and  progressive  movement  as  far  as  photography 
was  concerned,  and  a  year  or  two  later  Mr.  Asanuma 
introduced  Mawson  &  Swan’s  dry  plates,  which  thereafter 
became  very  popular.  There  is  now  a  dry  plate  factoiy 
in  Tokio,  managed  by  Mr.  Asanuma’ s  brother,  who  is 
said  to  have  learned  his  business  in  American  factories, 
‘  ‘  where  he  received  several  diplomas.  ’  ’ 

The  duty  on  photographic  goods  entering  Japan  has 
been  raised  from  5  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  and  this  will 
doubtless  still  further  stimulate  Japanese  photographic 
industry.  We  learn  that  the  “Premo,”  imported  direct 
from  America,  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  camera  in  Japan. 
The  Dallmeyer  lens  is  the  favorite  objective,  although 
latterly  the  Cooke  and  Goerz  lenses  are  winning  their  way 
forward  by  progressive  advertising.  In  dry  plates  and 
printing  papers  British  manufacturers  apparently  hold  the 
lead,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  profitable  field  in  this  and 
other  details  for  our  American  makers.  The  cinemato¬ 
graph  is  already  popular  in  Japan,  and  every  advance  in 
color-photography  is  eagerly  followed  there  because  of 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  Japanese  to  brightness  and 
color  in  everything. 

Two  English  journals.  The  Junior  Photographer  and 
The  Practical  Photographer,  edited  by  Percy  Lund,  will 
hereafter  be  published  as  one  journal  under  the  title  The 
Junior  Photographer.  The  chief  features  of  The  Practi¬ 
cal  Photographer  will  be  retained,  and  the  first  number  of 
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the  new  series  will  be  issued  in  August.  (Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Bradford,  England.) 

Potassium  boro-tartrate  is  recommended  by  an  English 
worker  as  a  restrainer  in  place  of  potassium  bromide  in 
negative  development.  No  particulars  of  its  advantages 
are  given. 

“ Cosmos,"  oi  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  is 
generally  interesting  in  his  “Jottings,”  although  at 
times  inclined  to  be  caustic  in  his  remarks.  It  would 
seem,  from  his  latest  effort,  that  he  has  become  infected 
with  the  anti-American  fever  raging  among  English 
photographic  journalists  at  present.  We  quote  his  com¬ 
ments  on  the  American  photographic  press.  ‘  ‘  Some  of 
the  American  photographic  publications  supply  funny 
reading  matter  just  now.  It  is  all  over  pictorial  photog¬ 
raphy.  A  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  New  York  are 
industriously  booming  themselves  and  their  work,  which 
may  best  be  described  as  of  that  kind  which  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  would  consign  to  his  waste  tub, 
whilst  the  public  and  the  common-sense  critics  would 
not  have  it  at  any  price.  These  self-deluded,  if  well- 
meaning,  people  claim  the  leadership  of  pictorial  photog¬ 
raphy  in  America,  on  the  grounds  of  the  unrecognizable 
smudginess  of  their  work  and  the  slobbery  stuff,  styled 
‘  appreciations,’  that  is  written  about  it.  But  Boston 
warmly  disputes  the  claim  of  New  York  to_  take  the 
lead  in  pictorial  photography,  and  Chicago  is  equally 
emphatic  on  the  same  subject.  There  are  already  some 
half-dozen  rival  ‘Salons’  in  the  United  States,  and  at 
Pittsburg,  recently,  a  show  of  photographs  was  divided 
off  into  a  ‘  Salon  ’  and  a  mere  ‘  Exhibition  of  Photo¬ 
graphs  !  ’  Probably  not  one  British  photographer  in  a 
thousand  sees  the  American  publications  or  the  pho¬ 
tography  of  the  very  newest  pictorial  kind  which  they 
largely  illustrate.  It  is  best  described  as  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  inscrutable  nebulosities  of  landscape  arid 
portrait  work  which  were  shown  here  some  five  or  six 
years  ago.  In  the  States  it  is  called  ‘freak’  photog¬ 
raphy.  Of  course,  the  disease  in  this  country  wrought 
its  own  cure,  and  we  have  long  since  passed  the  stage 
when  the  visitor  to  a  photographic  exhibition  only  too 
frequently  found  himself  in  a  condition  of  despairing 
doubt  as  to  what  some  of  the  productions  on  the  walls 
were  supposed  to  be,  photographs  or  not.  We  know 
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now  where  we  are  in  these  matters,  and,  when  some  of 
our  American  brethren  begin  to  realize  that  a  pictorial 
photograph  is  not  necessarily  an  exceedingly  bad  one 
in  every  single  respect  in  which  camera  work  should 
excel,  there  will  be  a  return  to  a  saner  state  of  things. 
Many  of  the  recent  illustrations  in  Camera  Notes,  the 
Photo- Era,  the  Chicago  Photo- Be  aeon' s  Salon  number, 
and  the  Pittsburg  Catalogue,  clearly  show  that  the 
originals  must  be  painfully  poor  things  indeed,  judged 
from  any  critical  standpoint,  artistic  or  photographic.” 
For  that  little  word  “some”  at  the  beginning  of  your 
“screed,”  accept  our  thanks,  O  venerable  “Cosmos.” 

The  June  number  of  St.  Veronica  (Calcutta)  comes  to 
us  in  a  sage  green  cover,  a  page  more  ample  than  of 
old,  and  has  a  portrait  of  Mr.  George  Ewing,  the  editor, 
as  frontispiece.  The  new  dress  is  a  distinct  improve¬ 
ment,  and  we  are  glad  to  possess  the  portrait. 

Messrs.  Burke  and  James,  Chicago,  have  placed  on 
the  market  a  very  useful  outfit  of  supplementary  lenses 
for  amateur  use,  thus  meeting  a  well-defined  need  to 
which  attention  was  drawn  in  these  pages  a  year  ago. 
The  set  consists  of  four  supplementary  lenses,  a  ray- 
filter  and  a  duplicator,  thus  giving  the  amateur  with 
one  lens  of  good  quality  the  practical  advantages  of  five 
different  objectives.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  Burke  &  James. 

Writing  in  the  London  Amateur  Photographer,  upon 
the  difficult  detail  of  focusing  dark  interiors,  Francis 
Fielding  advises  the  use  of  a  focusing  eye-piece,  with  a 
screen  fitted  for  aerial  focusing,  as  vastly  superior  to  the 
ordinary  ground-glass  screen,  and  a  candle  to  focus  upon 
in  the  dark  corners  of  the  view.  We  quote  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  preparation  of  such  a  screen  as  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  our  readers. 

“To  make  one,  get  a  piece  of  the  finest  ground-glass, 
half  a  dozen  microscopic  slide  cover -glasses,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  Canada  balsam.  Thoroughly  clean  the  ground- 
glass  with  soap  and  hot  water,  dry,  and  give  it  a  rub 
with  vaseline  applied  with  a  small  piece  of  flannel,  warm 
it  before  the  fire,  and  rub  ag^ain  with  a  clean  piece  until 
the  screen  presents  a  semi-transparent  surface.  Now 
with  a  fine-pointed  black  lead  make  three  small  crosses 
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on  the  screen — one  in  the  top  right-hand  comer,  one  in 
the  exact  center,  and  one  in  the  bottom  left-hand  corner. 
The  use  of  these  will  be  seen  later.  Next,  on  each  of 
these  crosses  place  a  drop  of  Canada  balsam,  and  then 
press  a  cover-glass  on  each.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ground-  glass  is  now  transparent.  If  there  is  any  balsam 
oozed  out  from  under  the  cover-glass  it  can  be  cleaned 
off  with  turpentine  when  set,  which  will  be  about  two  days. 

“Fix  the  camera  up,  and  point  it  to  a  distant  poster  or 
any  reading  matter  just  too  far  away  to  be  read  with  the 
naked  eye.  Focus  this,  and  then  apply  your  focusing 
eye-piece  to  the  ground  surface  of  the  glass.  The  letters 
are  enlarged  certainly,  but  so  is  the  grain  on  the  ground- 
glass  ;  but  if  we  place  the  eye-piece  over  one  of  the  clear 
places,  and  adjust  it  until  we  get  the  cross  sharp,  now 
move  the  camera  until  the  reading  comes  over  the  cross, 
a  slight  turn  of  the  screw  will  bring  every  letter  as  clear 
as  the  printing  itself,  and  it  is  surprising  how  a  slight  turn 
of  the  screw  will  blur  or  sharpen  the  image.  After 
focusing  the  cross,  always  keep  the  eye-piece  adjusted 
or  else  mark  it,  so  that  it  is  ready  without  focusing, 
every  time.  Bear  in  mind  for  the  image  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sharp,  the  cross  and  the  image  must  be  in  focus  at 
the  same  point  ;  and  negative  so  focused  will  stand  en¬ 
larging  more  diameters  than  if  focused  in  the  ordinary 
way.  ’  ’ 

Photo- Formalin,  specially  put  up  for  photographic  use, 
is  being  introduced  by  Schering’s  Chemische  Fabrikauf 
Actien,  of  Berlin.  This  comes  in  the  form  of  a  conce¬ 
ntrated  solution,  and  when  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  i 
part  of  formalin  to  9  parts  of  water,  it  gives  a  hardener 
for  negatives  and  films  superior  to  alum.  As  a  conven¬ 
ience  for  summer  photography  formalin  is  comparatively 
unknown  among  American  photographers,  this,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  being  solely  due  to  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  Schering’s  agents  in  this  country. 

In  the  June  21st  issue  of  Photography  (London)  may 
be  found  a  translation  of  Dr.  Eder’s  recent  monograph 
on  “The  Sensitometry  of  Photographic  Plates,’’  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  the  November,  1899,  number  of  Sitz- 
ungsberichte  der  Kaiser  1.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
in  Wien.  The  translation,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  is 
somewhat  condensed  in  form  but,  nevertheless,  gives  a 
fairly  comprehensive  review  of  the  methods  employed 
and  conclusions  presented  bv  Dr.  Eder. 
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A  very  interesting  patent  is  that  recently  issued  to 
J.  E.  Thornton  and  C.  F.  S.  Rothwell,  Manchester,  cover¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  a  photographic  film  for  producing 
positives  direct  in  the  camera.  Black  paper,  or  paper 
coated  with  black  or  colored  varnish,  is  coated  with  gela- 
tino-bromide  emulsion.  This  is  exposed  in  the  camera, 
developed,  and  fixed  as  usual,  after  which  the  picture  is 
whitened  by  mercuric  chloride  or  another  suitable  salt. 

A  rather  curious  feature  of  our  British  exchanges  at 
present  is  the  large  amount  of  advertising  they  carry  an¬ 
nouncing  American  cameras  and  specialties  manufactured 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  say  “curious”  because 
in  many  instances  the  British  agents  for  American  manu¬ 
facturers  are  apparently  able  and  willing  to  spend  much 
larger  sums  in  advertising  American  specialties  abroad 
than  our  manufacturers  are  able  to  afford  in  the  home 
markets.  Looking  over  these  advertisements,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  pho¬ 
tographic  goods  is  woefully  lacking  in  enterprise  when 
compared  with  his  foreign  agents.  When  will  our  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  awaken  to  the  fact  that  advertising  is 
the  soul  of  business?  And  that  the  cultivation  of  the  home 
market  by  a  generous  amount  of  legitimate  advertising  is 
more  profitable  than  selling  their  output  to  foreign  agents 
on  a  pitifully  small  margin  of  profit  over  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  ? 

The  Photographic  Salon  (London)  is  announced  to  be 
held  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  London,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  21  to  November  3.  The  last  day  on  which  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  received  is  September  10.  Entry  forms  and 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Reginald  Craigie, 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Dudley  Gallery. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Photographische  Mitteilungen,  Dr. 
E.  Vogel  has  an  interesting  paper  on  sulphite  of  soda  in 
which  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
sulphite  which  has  become  oxidized  by  exposure  to  aip 
if  precise  results  are  sought  in  negative-making.  This 
contention  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Seed, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  detail 
in  manipulation  which  will  repay  scrupulous  care.  Dr. 
Vogel  points  out  the  special  importance  pf  pure  sulphite 
in  making  up  metol  developers,  otherwise  the  solution 
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will  take  on  a  reddish  color,  and  its  efficiency  be  im¬ 
paired.  He  suggests  that  this  point  offers  a  convenient 
test  as  to  the  quality  of  sodium  sulphite. 

Mr.  Thomas  Manly,  the  inventor  of  Ozotype,  the  modi¬ 
fied  carbon  process,  by  which  carbon  prints  are  made 
without  transfer,  actinometer,  or  safe-edge,  announces  the 
publication  of  a  manual  of  instructions  for  the  working  of 
his  process.  Copies  of  this  manual  should  reach  this 
country  before  the  end  of  August. 

According  to  a  memoir  published  in  an  English  news¬ 
paper,  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson  was  born  in  Cuba  in  1856,  of 
American  parentage.  Taken  to  England  when  a  boy,  he 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  filled  for  some  time  the 
post  of  house  physician  at  King’s  College  Hospital, 
London.  Abandoning  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  began 
in  1885  to  issue  the  photographic  pictures  of  life  on  the 
Norfolk  Broads,  which  brought  him  fame.  With  Linley 
Samboume,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Camera  Club,  and  in  1895  was  awarded  the  Progress 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

The  Paris  Exposition. University  of  Paris  has 
an  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Letters,  Science,  and  Art, 
containing  a  number  of  reproductions  of  photographs  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  heavens,  covering  a  wall  space  of 
60x13  feet.  The  large  photographs  of  the  moon  are 
presented  to  the  public  for  the  first  time.  They  have 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Loewy  and  Puiseaux  with  the 
large  telescope  of  the  observatory  ;  the  photographs 
are  shown  in  small  size  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
fineness  of  detail  obtained  by  the  instrument,  _  then  a 
series  of  bromide  enlargements  is  shown  by  which  they 
are  more  clearly  seen.  One  of  the  photographs  is  that 
obtained  by  taking  two  plates  of  the  moon  at  ten  and  at 
twenty  days  after  new  moon  ;  hese  have  been  enlarged 
sixty  times  the  surface  and  placed  side  by  side,  the 
result  being  an  image  of  the  whole  hemisphere  of  the 
moon  with  a  direction  of  light  which  brings  out  the  relief 
and  shows  the  details  of  the  craters  and  mountainous 
region. 

The  subjoined  account  of  the  foundation  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  glass  works  at  Jena,  where  the  glass  used 
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I  other  specialties,  is  sent  free  on  | 
I  request  by  addressing  | 

I  M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO.  | 

I  ST.  LOUIS :  2005  Lucas  Place.  j 
I  NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  57  East  9th  St.  | 
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in  making  modern  lenses  comes  from,  will  doubtless 
interest  many  who  have  heard  of  “Jena  glass”  with¬ 
out  comprehending  the  significance  of  the  term.  It  is 
extracted  from  Photography,  whose  editor,  in  turn,, 
extracted  it  from  the  catalogue  of  the  German  Section 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  : 

The  works  were  founded  in  1884,  having  their  origin 
in  a  laboratory  established  for  the  experimental  fusion  of 
glass  for  optical  and  other  scientific  purposes.  The  first 
laboratory  experiments  were  made  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Abb6  in  1883  and  1884,  and  these  having 
opened  up  favorable  prospects  of  the  production  of 
optical  glass  possessing  new  and  valuable  properties,  the 
undertaking  was  substantially  subsidized  by  the  Prussian 
Government.  Thanks  to  this  help,  the  preliminary  ex¬ 
perimental  meltings  were  able  to  be  repeated  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  and  the  undertaking  speedily  became  a 
financial  success.  With  the  lapse  of  time  the  manufac¬ 
tures  were  extended  to  include  other  glasses,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  for  scientific  purposes,  but  possessing  qualities 
which  had  hitherto  been  unattainable.  For  instance,  a 
boro-silicate  glass  for  thermometers  was  devised  capable 
of  resisting  fusion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
adapted  for  high  temperature  thermometers  registering 
as  high  as  1,022°  Fahr.  (550  C. ).  Then,  again,  glasses 
for  lamp  chimneys  and  laboratory  purposes,  capable  of 
resisting  sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  are  now  turned  out  in  huge  quantities.  The 
lamp  chimneys  will  stand  sprinkling  with  cold  water 
whilst  on  the  flame,  while  the  laboratory  glass  possesses 
great  power  also  of  resisting  chemical  actions.  Special 
attention  has  been  given,  however,  all  along  to  optical 
glasses,  of  which  over  a  hundred  varieties  are  made. 
One  of  the  latest  introductions  is  a  greatly  improved 
annealing  process  to  produce  such  glass  as  free  as_  pos¬ 
sible  from  internal  tension.  Altogether,  the  institution  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  Prussian  method  of  state- 
aided  enterprise.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  an  investment 
only,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  better  use  to  which  a  gov¬ 
ernment  could  put  its  funds  than  in  the  development  of  a 
huge,  new,  and  profitable  industry. 

A  combined  toner,  reducer  and  intensifier  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Haller-Kemper  Company,  Chicago. 
This  is  said  to  give  a  cherry-red  tone  to  bromide 
prints,  Veloxr,  Vinco  and  Kruxo,  etc.,  and  may  be  used 
as  an  intensifier  or  reducer  of  negatives.  The  tube  of 
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material  supplied  makes  i6  ounces  of  solution,  which 
may  be  used  repeatedly. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Falk  has  just  equipped  his  new  studio,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  with  apparatus  for 
making  portraits  at  night,  by  the  electric  light.  The 
portraits  we  have  seen  made  with  the  new  apparatus  are 
as  good  as  anything  Mr.  Falk  has  made  with  the  usual 
daylight  equipment,  which  is  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
electric  light  portraiture.  The  system  consists  of  an 
umbrella  frame,  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  white 
silk  roof.  Around  the  inside  of  the  frame  are  arranged 
21  lamps  of  100  c.  p.  each,  with  a  larger  lamp  of  150  c.  p. 
at  the  center.  Five  of  these  lamps  suffice  for  focusing 
purposes,  after  which  12  lamps  are  used  to  get  the  light¬ 
ing  effect  desired.  When  all  is  ready  for  the  exposure 
the  full  force  of  light  is  switched  on,  and,  by  a  special 
arrangement,  doubled  in  power  for  the  actual  time  of 
the  exposure  of  the  plate,  giving  a  total  of  about  4,500  c. 
p.  This  permits  of  an  exposure  of  two  or  three  seconds, 
and  gives  a  negative  of  remarkable  softness  and  depth. 
We  learn  that  the  light  has  proved  as  efficient  for  small 
groups  as  for  single  portraits,  and  that  Mr.  Falk  has  been 
kept  busy  since  the  light  was  installed,  with  groups  and 
sittings  from  the  aristocratic  crowds  which  throng  the 
Astoria  roof-garden  during  these  summer  evenings. 

According  to  the  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
professional  photographers  in  the  west  of  Scotland  (Glas¬ 
gow)  are  returning  to  the  use  of  scenic  backgrounds, 
highly-glazed  printing  papers,  and  other  features  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  “old-fashioned”  portraiture.  Some  have 
adopted  the  old  albumen  paper,  others  have  taken  up 
the  modem  development  papers,  and  carbon  prints  are 
being  popularized.  Evidently,  the  reaction  is  against  the 
use  of  platinotype  papers,  cold  blacktones,  and  the 
severely  simple  styles  of  backgrounds  and  accessories  so 
popular  of  late  years. 

Mellen’s  Pocket  Tripod  Stay  is  a  capital  contrivance 
for  holding  the  tripod  absolutely  rigid  on  slippery  pave¬ 
ments,  polished  floors,  or  in  any  position  outdoors  where 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  tripod  in  awkward  places  with 
each  leg  at  an  uneven  length.  We  have  found  it  im¬ 
mensely  useful  in  all  home  portraiture,  relieving  us  of  all 
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worry  as  to  whether  the  camera  legs  will  slip  during 
focusing  or  exposure.  The  Stay  consists  of  three  light 
steel  rods  working  in  a  central  socket,  adjustable  at  any 
angle  and  at  any  desired  length  according  to  its  position 
on  the  tripod.  Each  rod  has  a  clamp  at  the  free  end, 
and  the  thrp  rods  can  be  fixed  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  describe  it.  The  Stay  folds  up  into  pocket  length  and 
does  not  materially  add  to  the  weight  of  the  amateur’s 
impedimenta.  It  should  prove  invaluable  to  all  owners 
of  tripod  cameras.  (George  E.  Mellen,  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago. 

Our  correspondence  tells  us  that  there  are  many  ama¬ 
teurs  who  would  like  to  possess  a  long-focus  hand- 
camera,  with  its  rnany  advantages,  but  that  the  cost  of 
these  instruments  is  beyond  the  average  amateur’s  purse. 
In  the  Cycle  Cartridge  Solograph,  however,  we  have  a 
thoroughly  good  camera  of  this  class  at  an  extremely 
moderate  price.  This  instrument  has  an  unusual  length 
of  bellows  extension,  reversible  back,  and  may  be  used 
for  plates  or  films  at  will,  being  fitted  with  an  extra  film 
attachment.  The  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  62  East  Eleventh 
Street,  New  York,  who  manufacture  the  Solograph,  have 
just  issued  a  booklet  showing  its  advantages.  A  copy 
of  this  booklet  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co. ,  St.  Louis,  asks  us  to  make 
known  that  their  Special  Extra  Fast  Red  Label  plate  is 
more  rapid  than  their  well-known  Extra  Rapid  plate. 
A  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  Red  Label  plate  should 
be  placed  in  Class  i  in  the  Table  of  Comparative  Plate 
speeds  on  page  72  of  The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  14: 
Street  Photography,  and  the  Extra  Rapid  plate  should 
be  placed  in  Class  1%.. 

We  hear  with  pleasure  that  the  Red  Label  plate,  intro¬ 
duced  last  year,  is  among  the  most  popular  plates  in  the 
market  for  work  requiring  the  utmost  rapidity. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  Color  Differentiating 
(orthochromatic)  plate  by  the  Lovell  Dry  Plate  Co.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  given  these  popular  plates  a  larger 
hold  on  public  favor.  As  recently  tested  on  a  variety  of 
color  subjects,  with  and  without  a  screen,  the  C.  D.  plates 
have  given  _  us  unusually  rich  negatives,  with  pleasing 
separation  in  the  color  or  luminosity  values,  and  fine 
printing  qualities.  These  plates  and  the  Ljovell  Extra 
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Rapid  (ordinary)  may  now  be  had  backed  for  nonhalation 
effects,  etc.  Concerning  backed  plates,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  repeat  Mr.  E.  W.  Newcomb’s  forcibljr  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  that  “the  time  to  use  backed  plates  is  all 
the  time.’’  When  once  the  photographer  appreciates  the 
improvement  secured  in  a  negative  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  backing  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
backed  plates  will  be  universally  employed.  For  this 
reason  the  Lovell  backed  plates  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  should  have  an  early  trial. 

An  English  firm  (Levi  &  Co.,  97  Hatton  Garden,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.  C. )  announces  a  series  of  magnifying  lenses  for 
Kodak  cameras.  These  enable  one  to  make  portraits  and 
groups  at  distances  of  3,  6,  and  9  feet,  and  should  prove 
a  useful  aid  to  Kodak  workers.  A  more  generally  useful 
outfit,  however,  is  the  Ideal  Photo- Optical  recently 

introduced  by  Burke  &  James,  Chicago,  and  announced 
in  their  new  catalogue.  Everybody  possessing  a  hand- 
camera  should  inform  themselves  concerning  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  outfit.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Burke  &  James. 

According  to  the  Amateur  Photographer,  London:  Fox 
Talbot,  although  a  pioneer  in  several  branches  of  pho¬ 
tography,  was  scarcely  the  “inventor  of  photography,” 
as  over-enthusiastic  admirers  have  sometimes  called 
him.  Still,  Fox  Talbot  did  one  very  great  thing  which 
the  photographic  “historians”  appear  to  have  over¬ 
looked  ;  he  was  the  discoverer  of  spectrum  analysis 
(1834),  in  which  field  he  was  followed  by  Wheatstone, 
Brewster,  and  Stokes.  Then  came  the  elaborate  treatise 
of  Bunsen  and  Kirchoff.  The  position  of  Niepce  as  the 
inventor  of  photography  appears  incontrovertible,  as  he 
made  paper  photographs,  negatives  on  glass,_  and  photo¬ 
printing  plates  as  far  back  as  1824.  Thus,  it  is  to  Niepce 
we  owe  the  alliance  of  the  camera  and  the  printing 
press. 

We  have  received  from  George  E.  Mellen,  Times 
building,  Chicago,  a  Pocket  View-Finder  with  several 
novel  and  practically  useful  features.  Reference  to  an¬ 
other  page  will  show  the  construction  and  use  of  this 
finder  more  completely  than  a  brief  description  can  do. 
The  finder  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  whether  one 
has  a  camera  at  hand  or  not,  and  is  especially  valuable 
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By  means  of  which  over  loo  DISTINCTLY  DIF¬ 
FERENT  LENS -COMBINATIONS  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  Rectilinear  or 
Anastigmat  lens  of  any  camera  made,  producing 
the  following  combinations : 

30  LENSES  FOR  COPYING  AND  ENLARGING, 
from  extreme  low  power  to  Orthochromatic, 
Multichromatic,  and  Monochromatic  high 
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26  PORTRAIT  LENSES,  including  Orthochro¬ 
matic  and  Monochromatic  combinations. 
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low  power,  duplicating  and  Orthochromatic 
combinations. 

6  ORTHOCHROMATIC  RAY  SCREENS,  as 
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4  FOCUSING  GLASSES,  of  low,  medium,  high, 
and  Orthochromatic  combinatians. 

3  PROJECTION  OBJECTIVES  for  Bromide  En¬ 
largements. 

1  DUPLICATING  DEVICE  with  all  its  numer¬ 
ous  applications. 

The  lenses  and  appliances  by  which  the  above  lens- 
combinations  can  be  produced  are  placed  in  a  neat 
case.  Their  appliance  is  so  exceedingly  simple,  that 
they  can  be  used  by  the  most  inexperienced.  The 
lenses  are  made  of  the  highest  grade  of  optical 
glass  obtainable. 

Price,  per  set,  4  x  5,  $7;  5x7,  $8;  6%  x  $10. 

Photographic  lenses  of  every  description. 
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for  finding  what  will  be  included  in  the  view  when  pho¬ 
tographing  dark  interiors,  fiash-lights  at  night,  or  for 
panoramic  work,  in  all  of  which  details  the  ordinary 
finder  is  apt  to  disappoint.  It  is  adjustable  to  all  sizes  of 
plates,  and  to  any  lens ;  is  neatly  finished  in  nickel,  and 
fits  the  vest  pocket. 

Monckhoven,  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  one  of  the  oldest 
manufacturers  of  carbon-tissues,  has  recently  introduced 
a  new  carbon  tissue  which  is  said  to  admit  of  enlarging 
direct  on  the  paper  without  the  use  of  the  usual  enlarged 
negative.  We  will  place  further  particulars  of  this  before 
our  readers  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Messrs.  Ross  Ltd.  write  that  their  new  series  of  Sym- 
7netric  Anastigmats  are  meeting  with  considerable  favor 
among  hand-camera  workers,  by  reason  of  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  moderate  price.  The  new  catalogue  issued 
by  Messrs.  Ross  Ltd.  fully  describes  and  illustrates  these 
anastigmats,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  firm 
at  III  New  Bond  street,  London,  W. 

In  a  handy  digest  of  information  concerning  pinhole 
photography  published  in  Photography  for  July  5,  the 
editor  says  :  For  exposure  the  same  rules  are  followed  as 
the  ordinary  f\-  numbers,  but  as  such  calculations  cannot 
well  be  made  in  the  field  it  is  well  to  prepare  a  list  which 
can  be  consulted  at  a  moment’s  notice.  AS//64  is  the 
smallest  stop  usually  given  on  actinometers,  it  may  be 
conveniently  taken  as  a  standard,  if  then  one  second  is 
the  correct  exposure  with  y/64  for  a  given  subject  on  a 
certain  plate,  the  exposure  would  be  twenty  times  _  as 
much  with  a  inch  pinhole  at  an  extension  of  6.5  in., 
twenty-six  times  with  pinhole  -ti  inch,  extension  7.4  m. ; 
thirtv-one  times  with  pinhole  po  inch,  extension  9  m. ; 
forty-four  times  with  pinhole  ^  inch,  extension  12.4  m. , 
fifty-four  times  with  pinhole  inch,  extension  15.4  iH’  • 
and  sixty-one  times  with  pinhole  ^  inch,  with  extension 


While  these  pages  are  in  press  the  national  associa¬ 
tion  of  American  photographers  is  in  convention  at 
Milwaukee.  The  annual  convention  of  British  photog¬ 
raphers  has  just  closed  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  m  the 
north  of  England.  The  interesting  features  of  these 
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gatherings  will  be  reported  in  the  August  number  of  The 
Photo-Miniature. 

Readers  desiring  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  Keiley- 
Stieglitz  monograph  on  the  glycerine  method  of  devel¬ 
oping  platinotypes  should  send  their  orders  without 
further  delay.  Less  than  a  dozen  copies  remain  on 
hand,  and  the  monograph  will  not  be  _  reprinted.  A 
description  of  the  work  appears  on  the  inside  of  the  front 
cover  of  the  magazine. 

The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company  asks  us  to  give  the 
following  announcement  as  wide  publicity  as  possible. 
We  do  so  with  pleasure,  knowing  that  every  photogra¬ 
pher,  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Manila,  will  rejoice  in  the 
good  news : 

‘  ‘  All  dry  plates  work  best  when  fresh.  Cramer  plates 
will  hereafter  be  protected  with  a  label  on  the  bottom  of 
each  box  of  plates,  limiting  the  time  within  which  the 
plates  should  be  used  for  the  best  results.  We  consider 
this  protection  necessary  to  guard  our  patrons  against 
plates  which  have  deteriorated  by  age. 

“Do  not  accept  Cramer  Crown  and  Banner  brands 
prior  to  emulsion  No.  13180 ;  or  Cramer  Isochromatic 
prior  to  emulsion  No.  3916. 

1  ‘  ‘  We  feel  that  this  long-delayed  action  is  in  the  right 
direction,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  our  friends  and  the 
trade  generally.”  ... 

This  is,  indeed,  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
must  give  further  impetus  to  the  well-deserved  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Cramer  plate. 


If  it  Isn’t  an  Eastman,  it  isn’t  a  Kodak. 
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A  new,  delightful  and  inexpensive  field  is 
opened  to  the  Amateur  Photographer 

Its  unique  qualities  lend  themselves  with  pecuiiar  fitness  to  work 
that  is  “out  of  the  ordinary.”  Not  only  will  it  take  horizontal  views 
of  broad  landscapes,  but  it  is  a  success  in  making  vertical  pictures  of 
high  and  narrow  waterfalls  or  deep  gorges,  while  for  photographing 
outdoor  groups  it  is  unequaled. 

In  the  Panoram-Kodak  we  have  succeeded  in  dispensing  with  the 
complicated  mechanism  which  has  been  such  an  objectionable  feature 
in  other  panoramic  cameras.  The  motion  of  the  lens  is  uniform 
through  the  arc  of  the  circle,  insuring  even  illumination,  and  it  has 
wonderful  depth  and  definition.  The  No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  has  a 
two-speed  shutter,  a  spirit  level,  socket  for  tripod  screw,  a  brilliant 
finder  which  shows  the  operator  the  amount  of  sky  and  foreground 
which  will  be  included  in  the  picture,  the  full  scope  of  view  being  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  V-shape  lines  on  top  of  camera.  Uses  our  regular  No.l 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak  films,  which  are  carried  in  stock  by  dealers  the 
world  over.  Has  an  angle  of  view  of  1 12°  and  loads  In  daylight. 

THE,  PRICE. 

No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  for  2%  x  7  pictures  -  -  -  $10.00 

Transparent  film  cartridge  for  6  ex.  2K  x  7  (Regular  No.  1 

F.  P.  K.  12  ex.  cartridge)  .....  .40 

Do.,  3  ex.  2%  X  7  (Regular  No.  1  F.  P.  K.  6  ex.  cartridge)  -  .20 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Sample  print  tor  two  2-cent  stamps.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kodak  catalogue  tree  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 
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VELOX 

An  after-supper-paper  for  the 
amateur.  Prints  in  a  few 
seconds  by  lamp  or  gaslight. 
Develops  in  a  few  more 
seconds  by  the  same  light. 
Requires 

NO  DARK  ROOM 

and  renders  beautifully  soft, 
platinum-like  effects. 

NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Nepera  Park, 


For  sale  by 


all  dealers. 


N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature  . 


The  perfection  and  uni¬ 
formity  for  which  Solio  is 
famous  were  only  made 
possible  by  the  purity  of 
the  raw  stock  upoji  which 
it  is  coated. 

None  but  the  best  im¬ 
ported  stock  is  used  in  any 
of  our  papers. 

Manufacturers  of  photographic  papers  who  use  any 
but  imported  basic  stock  (Steinbach  or  Rives)  do  so  either 
to  save  cost  or  as  a  makeshift. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Prints,  on 


EASTMAN’S 
SEPIA  PAPER. 

give  beautiful  warm  brown  shad¬ 
ows  and  half-tones,  with  mellow, 
creamy  high  lights,  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  effective  when  made  from 
broad,  sketchy  negatives. 

AS  SIMPLE  AND  CHEAP 
AS  MAKING  BLUE  PRINTS. 


Directions. 

Eastman’s  Sepia  Paper  is  about  three  times  as  rapid  as  blue  paper. 
It  should  be  under  rather  than  over  printed  and  is  developed  by 
washing  in  plain  water.  After  two  or  three  changes  of  water  fix  5 
niiautes  in  a  solution  of  hypo,  1  1-2  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 
and  afterwards  wash  thoroughly. 

Short  fixing  gives  red  tones ;  longer  fixing  produces  a  brown  tone 


The  Price. 


3%x  3H, 

4x5, 

5x7, 

6  X  8%, 

8  X  10, 


per  pkg.  2  dozen,  $  .  15 
.,  ..  2  “  20 


per  dozen. 


.20 

.30 

.40 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

fbr  sale  hy  all  dealers.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturb 


THORNTON-PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 

These  splendid  shutters  are 
fully  described  in  a  special 
catalogue,  which  you  can  get 
at  your  dealers  or  of  us.  They 
are  unequaled  for  general  or 
particular  use.  The  Time  and 
Instantaneous,  Standard  or  Be¬ 
hind  Lens  pattern  are  best  for 
(general  purposes — giving  ex¬ 
posure  from  hours  to  eV  part 
of  a  second.  Strong  and  simple ;  will  not  get  out 
of  order  easily;  do  not  jar  the  lens,  and  illumi¬ 
nate  the  whole  plate  uniformly  —  not  one  part 

more  than  another. 
The  Focal  Plane 


THORNTON 

tOCAL  PLANE  SHUTTtt...  L 


ly  high  speed  Go 


TO^o  0 


Shutter  for  extreme- 
to 

part  of  a  sec¬ 
ond)  is  the  simplest, 
surest  shutter  made 
for  this  purpose.  It 
is  with  this  shut¬ 
ter  that  the  best 
pictures  of  ath¬ 
letic  contests, 
races,  hunting  scenes,  etc.,  are  made. 

We  can  fit  the  new  Time  Exposure  Valve  to 
old  Thornton. Pickard  Shutters:  this  valve  will 
automatically  make  exposures  ranging  from 
3  seconds  to  -gV  of  a  second.  Price,  $2. 


Send  20c.  for  our  1900  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co. 

Sole  American  Agents 
323  ”325  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Kindly  mention  Thb  Photo-Miniature 


DEVELOPING- 

ELERITAS 

POWPERS 


Mitchell’s  “Celeritas”  Developing 
Powders  are  a  new  and  original 
combination  prepared  especially  for 
the  development  of  plates,  films  and 
prints  on  Velox  and  other  gas-light 
papers.  They  are 

SAFE,  SURE  AND  RAPID 

in  their  action ;  produce  crisp,  clean 
negatives  with  good  density  and  ex¬ 
quisite  detail,  and  for  prints  give 
rich  velvety  blacks  and  clean  whites 

for  hand-camerawork 

AND 

STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 

they  are  the  “ideal”  developer,  as 
they  work  extremely  rapidly,  yet 
do  not  fog  the  plate  or  film 

PRICE  PER  PACKAGE,  35  CENTS 
By  mail,  40  cents. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

The  Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 
1016  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


GRAND  RAY  FILTER  COMPETITION 


CLASS  I.  Landscapes  with  Cloud  Effects 

1st  Prize— Ideal  Enlarging  Lantern,  value . $35  00 

2d  Prize— Ideal  Folding  Cycle  Camera  No.  1, value  .  .  15  00 

3d  Prize— Ideal  Lantern  Slide  Camera,  value .  5  00 

4th  to  10th  Prizes— Each  Photographic  Goods,  to  the 

value  of  $1.50 . 10  50 

CLASS  11.  Flowers 

1st  Prize— 4x5  Anastigmat  Lens,  value .  35  00 

2d  Prize— Aladdin  Burnisher  12  inches,  value  ....  10  00 

3d  Prize— Ideal  Washing  Box  No.  3,  value .  t  75 

$112  25 


RULES  OF  COMPETITION 


'  1st.  The  negative  may  be  any  size. 

2nd.  The  exposure  must  be  made  through  an  Ideal  Ray  Filter,  manu¬ 
factured  by  BURKE  &  JAMES.  ,  .  .  u 

3rd.  All  prints  submitted  must  be  mounted  on  cards,  with  the  owners 
name  and  address  on  the  back  of  the  mount. 

4th.  All  prints  for  this  competition  must  reach  our  office  on  or  before 
September  30,  1900,  and  must  be  addressed,  Burke  &  James, Prize  Com¬ 
petition,  U 1  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  u 

5th.  The  prize-winners’  names  will  be  published  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Photo-Beacon. 

Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  Editor  of  the  Photo-Beacon,  has  consented  to 
act  as  one  of  the  judges.  Two  others  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 
They  will  be  selected  on  account  of  their  special  knowledge  of  Isochro- 
matic  work. 

THE  IDEAL  RAY  FILTERS 


PRICES 


No.  1,  diam.  lA-inches  .$1  00 
No.  2,  for  box  cameras  .  .  1  00 
00 
25 
50 


No.  3,  diam.  Ixa' inches  .  .  1 
No.  4,  “  1J4  “  .  •  1 

No.  5,  “  IM  “  •  •  1 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


6,  diam.  2  inches 

7,  “ 


8, 

9, 

10, 


1% 

3 


.  $1  50 
.  1  75 
.  2  00 

.  2  25 
.  2  50 


BURKE  &  JAMES,  Manufacturers 

109-111  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


A  tasteful  mount  helps  the  picture.  Use 

NEW  REMBRANDT 
PHOTO  MOUNTS 
WITH  INSERT 

For  clean,  permanent  prints,  use 

EAGLE  HYPO  SODA 

a  special  brand  ;  clear  as  crystal ;  absolutely  pure ; 

full  strength ;  instantly  soluble. 

The  best  and  most  serviceable  background  in  the 
market  for  home  or  studio  use  is  our 

REMBRANDT  HEAD  GROUND 

Send  for  particulars  of  above  and  other 
new  specialties  just  received. 

GEORGE  MURPHY 

57  East  9th  Street,  New  York 


QUALITY 


The  Essential  Feature—the  feature  that  wins— 
in  present  day  photographs  is  Quality,  This 
Quality  is  the  Talisman  that  draws  business.  It 
has  made  photographers  wealthy,  and  opened 
the  doors  of  the  salon  to  amateurs.  WILLIS 
CLEMENTS’  PJatinotype  Papers  possess 
this  charm  of  Quality.  If  you  would  succeed 
you  must  use  the  W.  &  C.  Papers.  Pamphlet 
Free. 

Samples  A  A,  BB,  or  CC, 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  2^  cents 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 
1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


“TOLIDOL  TALKS.”  An  essay  upon 

the  scientific  development  of  dry  plates,  films, 
papers,  etc.,  with  chapters  on  SENSITOL,  TON- 
FIaOL,  TONPLATINOL  and  other  photo-chemical 
processes.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  2-cent  stamp. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  NEW 

CLAW  PLATE  HANDLE  for  devel¬ 
oping,  fixing  and  washing  negatives  without  wet¬ 
ting  the  fingers.  Send  for  illustrated  price-list. 

KRUXO 

IS  IN  THE  TRUST  WITH  70,000,000  American 
citizens.  But  it  is  independent  and  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  combine  to  force  it  on  dealers  and 
the  public.  KRUXO  stands  on  its  merits.  It  has 
few  equals  and  no  superiors  as  a  developing  paper. 
Beautiful  rich,  velvety  tones — simplicity  exemplified. 
Send  25c.  for  sample  package,  including  developer. 

(Kilborn  Paper  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Mfrs.) 

HALLER  KEMPER  CO.,  Trade  Agents 

CHICAGO,  36-37  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORK,  150  5th  Ave. 


Your  money  hack  if  not  satisfied 

AT  LAST — a  finder  that 
really  finds  the  view,  and 
is  not  a  sham!  It  is  the 

SEEMORE 

Gives  a  remarkably  BRILLIANT  IMAGE;  is 
looked  through,  not  at,  in  any  light;  no  bother¬ 
some  reflections;  INSTANTLY  ADJUSTABLE 
TO  ANY  CAMERA;  shows  the  centre  of  the 
field,  and  has  a  point  of  sight ;  folds  into  pocket 
when  not  in  use.  4x5size,^2.  5  x  7  size,  ^2.50. 
CAREFULLY  PACKED  AND  POST  FREE 

IV.  &  C.  Platinotype  Paper.  Silkdown  Cloth,  sensitised,  etc. 
Send  for  new  price-list  just  out 

CHAS.  H.  LOLBLR 

12  East  17th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


I  USE 

I  THE 


Ml . Ill— II H' 


DRY  PLATES 


Absolutely  Uniform  and  Clean 
INCOMPARABLE 
for  the  STUDIO 
and  HAND  CAMERA 


HO  FRILLIHQ 

IH  HOT  WEATHER 
Send  for 

HAMMER’S 
LITTLE  BOOK 
on  negative 


f  * 

I  HAMMER 
I  RETOUCHING 
I  VARNISH 

is  the  best  for 
fine  retouching 

HAMMER 

Eikonogen  and  Metol 
DEVELOPERS 

!  ready  for  use,  are  the  finest 
developers  on  the  market 

For  Sale  by  Ail  Dealers  at  Popular  Prices 

i  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.  st.  louis,  mo. 


A  lUI  ATCI  1  O  Send  for* ‘Light  on  the  Back*- 
I  &  W  Im  ground.’*  FREE.  Central 
DUnTnnDJlDUCDC  Amateur  Supply  Co.,  67 

r  nU  I  UutllirnLna  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


Dili  I  V  Li  H  mi  C  is  the  latest  In  photo  papers,  and  a  sue* 
rUlulUInllllJIviC  cess.  Gives  wonderful  range  of  tone, 
from  rich  sepia  to  platinum.  No  skill  required  in  development, 
which  is  simple,  quick  and  cheap.  Sample  dozen  cabinets  with 
full  instructions  mailed  free  for  25  cents.  Circulars  and  one  print, 
5  cents. 

CAL.  CAMERA  CO.,  22  GEARY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


/wj/  Published.  150  pp. 
With  26  Plates,  and  66  Diagrams 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Construction 
and  Uses  of  the  Telephotographic  Lens 
for  amateurs,  professionals  and  others, 
with  a  full  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

By  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer 


Price  $4.00 ;  postfree  to  any  address 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


GOOD  TOOLS  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  Photo- 
Engraver  as  to  every  one  else.  The  Royle  machines  are 
indispensable  to  modern  engraving  plants.  They  have  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  successful  tools. 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS  Paterson,  N.  J. 

PAGES 

OP 
TO 

DATE 

TAROOGAOOT 

Send 
4  Cents 
Postage 


Mention 

THE  PHOTO¬ 
MINIATURE 

A.  A,  AYATT  North  Broadway  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Tbirtieti  Thousand  Now  Ready 


AMATEUD 

.SUPPLIES 

L 


MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS 

FOR  AMATEURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
A  pocket  book  of  practical  hints  for  hand -camera 
workers,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  72  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  ao  cents. 


PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tells  how  to  make  two  or  more  negatives  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  with  kodak  or  other  camera,  and  print  all  into  one 
continuous  picture.  The  only  book  on  the  subject. 

25  cents. 

TENNANT  &  WARD 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Pocket  Tripod  Stay 


Adjustable  View-Finder 


Can  be  folded  wlthla.  tadpod 
or  detached  and  carried  In 
pocket.  Prevents  accidents 
on  hard  floors,  sidewalks  In 
Icy  steeeta.  or  in  a  wind  or 
from  a  careless  foot.  Price, 
76  cents.  By  mail,  lO  cents 
extea. 


Pits  any  plate,  camera  or 
lens,  shows  exactly  the  view 
you'll  get  in  negative  and 
print.  Justthe  thing  lor  dark 
Interiors  and  flashlight.  With 
carrying  case  for  vest  pocket 
Pull  instructions  with  each 
Binder.  Price,  76  cents. 


A$k  year  dealer  to  get  these  for  you 


MELLEN  MFB.  &  PUB.  C0„  96  FIftii  Ave.,  Chicago 


THE 

PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  Series  of  Chapters  on  the  After- 
treatment  of  the  Negative 

By  F.  C.  LAMBERT 

The  merit  of  this  little  book  lies  in  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  It  gives  a  practical  resume  of  the 
best  methods  and  formulas  for  fixing,  wash¬ 
ing,  hypo- eliminating  and  drying  negatives 
after  development  ;  remedies  for  fog  and 
stains ;  various  methods  of  intensification, 
reduction,  and  re-development ;  the  after- 
treatment  of  accidents,  etc.  135  pp.  with 
illustrations.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  50  CENTS 

Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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LOVELL 
;  PLATES 

^^^^SPECIAL  FEATURES 

,  ^  High  Speed 

Density-giving  Power 
Freedom  from  fog 
■  Give  Brilliant  Negatives 
Uniform  Quality 
Ease  in  Working 

Give  them  a  fair  trial 
and  you  will  use  no  other 

OUR 

“EXTRA  RAPID” 

AND  “C.  D” 

»  (Color  Differentiating) 

•  brands  may  be  had 

I  BACKED  IF  DESIRED 

L  giving  non -halation  effects,  etc.,  etc. 

I  Sample  Box  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cts. 

I  Lovell  dry  Plate  mfg.  Co. 

p  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

■f-  CHICAGO:  Cabte  BaiMing 

H9IIACC  MoFahland  CO.,  PniNtciis,  HABRiSBuna,  pa. 


IdNlEI^ 


RE#ABID 


HOTOGBAPHIC 


R 

R 


RINTING-OUT 


APER 


Producers 


Am Eff iCAN  Ari stct ypB  Co, 


E.  A  ET.  AnOumy  & 

:'  .York  and  Chidi^^''^' '' 


'P'pkiMiiMMiMlil 

>  .  ■  rV  * 


Kladir  mention  Thb 


,  .:t. Si ,:  ■:  ?..>r  ■  ; :  -■  ■ 


PER  YEAR  7/6 


PRICE  61.  POST  FREE  jX*- 


^  PHOTO¬ 
MINIATURE 

:  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  ; 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 


THE  CARBON 
PROCESS 


TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


LONDON :  DAWBARN  6  WARD.  LTD. 


Eatered  ts  Second-Clait  Mail  Matter  kt  New  York  Poet  Office 
Copyrighted,  igoo,  by  Tennant  and  Ward,  N.  Y. . 

Vol.  II.  Ko.  17.  Asgnst,  1900 


THE  "CAMERA  NOTE5''  ik- ' 
PROVED  GLYCERINE  PROOSSS  - 
FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  0?  ’  / 
PLATINUM  PRINTS.  A  VERY' .  i 
FULL  ACCOUNT,  INCLUDING  -  ] 
THE  EXPERIMENTS  MADElhT' /’V 
JOSEPH  T.  KEBLEY  AND  AI^ 
FRED  STIEGUTZ.  ILLUSTRAr  i  f 
TED  BY  FACSIMILE  REPRO^ /  > 
DUCTIONS  OF  PRINTS  BY  THE  '  ^ 
EXPERIMENTERS  :  :  :  :  t  t  m  i 


A  very  limited  edition  of  the  t  ':’ 
above  monograph  has  been 
reprinted  from  ‘‘Camera 
Notes’*  for  those  who  desire  " 
information  concerning  the  ;  f 
‘‘  glycerine  method  ”  and  the  ^ 

/  omaining  of  (X)Ior  effects  iif  f-  f  : 

,  the  development  Of  platinum^ ;  ; 

prints.  Copies,  may  be  had,  ' 

:  carefully  packed,  at  ^1.00,  f  ,  f 
f  per  copy,  post-free,  from 

TENNANT  and  warp 

289  FOURTO  Am  «  NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mantioa  Tbs  Photo»Miniati«b 


TW£6ET7yC0nrR 


THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE 


Will  contain  a  simple  introduction  to  the 
everyday  chemistry  of  photography,  titled 

CHEMICAL  NOTIONS 
FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Written  by  Thomas  Bolas  in  his  happiest 
vein;  plain  and  practical;  giving  the 
reader  a  clear  grasp  of  the  chemical 
changes  on  which  everyday  photography 
is  based.  With  illustrations  in  the  text 
and  a  few  charming  half-tone  engravings. 

Earlier  Numbers  of  The  Photo  Miniature: 

No.  1.  MODERN  LENSES  (8th  thousand) 

No.  2.  THE  POSE  IN  PORTRAITURE  (8th  thou.) 
No.  3.  HAND-CAMERA  WORK  (6th  thousand) 
No.  4,  PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS  (7th  thou.) 
No.  5.  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  6.  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  7.  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESSES  (6th  thou.) 
No.  8.  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  HOME 
No.  9.  LANTERN  SLIDES 
No. 10.  THE  “BLUE  PRINT,”  ETC. 

No.ll.  DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
No.  12.  RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES,  ETC. 

No.  13.  PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS  &  TREES 
No.  14.  STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  15.  INTENSIFICATION  &  REDUCTION 
No.  16.  BROMIDE  PRINTING  &  ENLARGING 

Any  number  of  “  The  Photo  Miniature”  can  be  obtained 
at  any  time.  Always  in  print. 

Orders  for  single  copies  or  subscriptions  received  byaii  deaiers  in 
photographic  supplies,  newsmen,  bookseiiers,  the  American  News 
Co.  and  its  branches,  or  the  pubiishers.  Single  copies,  25  cents, 
postpaid.  No  sample  copies.  Subscription  price,  $2.50  per  year. 


PUBLISHED  BY  TENNANT  AND  WARD, 
AT  289  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 
AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD,  LTD.,  AT 
6  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  E.  C.  LONDON 
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lC>botOGrapbtc 

/nbaQasme 

MONTHLY:  ILLUSTRATED 
THREE  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 
CURRENT  NUMBER,  30  CENTS 

Interesting 

Covers  the  whole  field 
of  practical  photography 
Reliable  Information 
New  Methods  &  Formulae 
Gives  all  the  News 
An  Actual  Photograph 
and  many  illustrations 
in  every  number 
Simply  Written  Papers 
on  Practical  Topics 
The  Best  Foreign  Papers 
and  Special  Features 

Emphatically  the  most  satisfactory 
of  American  photographic  journals 
Send  10  cents  for  recent  sample  copy 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 
289  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 

As  soon  as  the  novice  in  photography  has  mastered  the 
rudiments  of  negative-making,  he  turns  his  attention  to 
the  various  processes  available  for  the  obtaining  of  prints 
from  his  negatives.  Naturally,  the  methods  first  at¬ 
tempted  are  those  most  commonly  practiced  or  adver¬ 
tised  at  the  time.  The  method  must  be  simple ;  our 
novice  has  learned  just  sufficient  of  photography  to  make 
him  afraid  of  its  chemistry.  He  questions  a  friendly 
dealer  or  consults  a  text-book  and,  as  the  result,  the 
“blue”_  print  or  silver  printing  methods  are  usually 
those  with  which  the  amateur  first  becomes  familiar.  As 
his  experience  broadens,  he  leams  that  there  are  several 
methods  of  making  “blue”  prints,  grouped  under  the 
generic  name  of  Iron  Printing  Processes,  because  they 
are  based  on  the  light-sensitiveness  of  salts  of  iron. 
Similarly,  he  leams  that  there  are  many  different  ways 
of  making  silver  prints,  such  as  albumen,  collodio- 
chlonde,  gelatino-chloride,  bromide,  and  plain  paper 
processes,  all  included  under  Silver  Printing  Processes 
because  the  picture-image  they  give  is  composed  chiefly 
of  silv'er  in  one  form  or  another.  Sooner  or  later  the 
“blue”  print  wearies  by  its  monotony  of  color;  the  sil¬ 
ver  print  is  found  to  be  somewhat  complicated  in  its 
mampulation,  and  its  permanence  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion  rather  than  certainty. 

Looking  further  afield,  the  platinum  printing  processes 
excite  his  interest  and  admiration.  In  their  use  he  finds 
so  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  here  the  ambition 
of  the  average  photographer  rests,  content  to  investigate 
no  further.  Platinotypy  offers  the  practical  advantages 
of  simplicity  m  manipulation  and  beauty  of  result ;  there 
IS  abundant  variety  of  surface  texture  and  color  or  tone  • 
and  the  _  platinum  print  is  incontestably  permanent.’ 
Printing  in  platinum  from  many  negatives  of  different 
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qualities,  or  from  negatives  embracing  widely  separated 
classes  of  subjects,  the  photographer  gradually  but  surely 
accumulates  a  certain  measure  of  discontent.  Sometimes 
the  range  of  color  or  the  detail-giving  capacity  of  his 
platinum  print  seems  somewhat  limited  ;  at  another  time 
it  is  apparent  that,  after  all,  the  finest  platinum  print  lacks 
(for  certain  subjects)  the  richness  of  effect  or  delicacy 
of  tone  possessed  by  the  abandoned  silver  print.  What 
is  needed  is  a  process  combining  the  qualities  of  the 
“blue,”  the  silver,  and  the  platinum  methods:  in  other 
words,  a  photographic  printing  method  reasonably  simple 
in  manipulation  and  inexpensive  in  the  materials  re¬ 
quired  ;  which  will  give  the  full  scale  of  tones  from  light 
to  dark,  as  far  as  the  negative  presents  them  ;  which 
affords  a  generous  variety  in  surface  finish  or  texture,  in 
color  effects  and  character  of  support  for  the  picture- 
image,  as  the  subject  requires  ;  and  which  will  give  per¬ 
manent  prints.  Is  there  such  a  process?  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  specifications  given 
simply  and  plainly  describe  the  carbon  process — ^to  which 
this  little  book  is  wholly  devoted. 

„.  p  Described  in  the  orthodox  way,  the 

ine  process  process  is  a  printing  method 

Uescnoea.  ■^vhich,  by  the  usual  “exposure”  and 
“development,”  gives  a  print  in  which  the  picture-im¬ 
age  consists  of  permanent  pigment,  such  as  carbon, 
embedded  in  a  thin  film  or  “tissue”  of  insoluble  gela¬ 
tine.  In  its  first  state  carbon  paper  is  a  film  or  “tissue ” 
of  gelatine  with  which  is  incorporated  pigment  or  color¬ 
ing  matter,  coated  on  a  sheet  of  paper  intended  merely 
to  support  the  film  during  exposure.  By  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  the  “tissue”  is  “sen¬ 
sitized,”  i.  e.,  acquires  the  property  of  becoming  insolu¬ 
ble  upon  exposure  to  light.  When  exposed  to  light 
under  a  negative,  in  the  usual  way,  the  tissue  is  rendered 
insoluble  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  which  has 
acted  upon  it  at  different  parts  of  the  negative  image. 
In  “development”  the  exposed  tissue  is  washed  with 
water.  This  causes  the  soluble  portions  of  the  pigmented 
film  (i.  e.,  those  portions  more  or  less  protected  from 
light  by  the  density  of  the  negative)  to  dissolve  and 
clear  away.  By  this  we  get  a  positive  image  in  pigrnented 
gelatine.  The  color  of  the  image  varies  according  to 
the  pigment  incorporated  with  the  gelatine  forming  the 
“tissue.”  The  permanency  of  the  print  depends  upon 
the  permanence  of  the  pigment  employed  in  making  the 
tissue.  The  exposed  film  or  “tissue”  being  transferred 
(by  a  simple  operation)  before  “development”  to  a 
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second  (tempora^-  or  final)  support,  permits  of  any 
desired  modification  in  the  surface  finish  or  texture  of 
the  print,  and  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  supports,  such 
as  different  kinds  of  paper,  glass,  opal,  wood,  leather, 
metals,  or  other  similar  surfaces. 

Although  comparatively  unknown  to 
Its  Origin.  American  photographers  of  today,  the 
carbon  process  is  no  new  thing  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  while  the  photograph 
was  yet  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  world,  the  amateurs  of 
that  day  lamented  the  instability  of  the  popular  silver 
print.  They  wanted  the  photograph  to  be  not  merely  ‘  ‘  a 
thing  of  beauty,”  but  also  “a  joy  for  ever.”  Therefore 
they  set  about  the  invention  of  a  process  which  would 
give  prints  equalling  the  silver  print  in  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  image  and,  at  the  same  time,  possessing  the  de¬ 
sirable  quality  of  permanency.  The  iron  printing  pro¬ 
cesses  were  recog^iized  as  unsuitable  for  general  use  ; 
platinum  printing  was  unknown,  save  in  a  crude  and  ex¬ 
perimental  way  and,  in  those  early  years,  there  were  no 
old  processes  which  could  be  re-invented  and  exploited 
as  new.  In  these  circumstances  the  malcontents  who 
flourished  between  1853  and  1868  turned  their  inventive 
genius  along  new  paths,  wfth  the  happy  result  that  we 
have  the  carbon  process. 

The  evolution  of  this  carbon  printing 
Evolution,  process  and  its  variations  is  too  long  a 
story  to  be  retold  here,  but  there  are  a 
fevy  facts  of  which  the  reader  may  desire  to  be  informed. 
Briefly,  then,  the  starting  point  was  Mungo  Ponton’s  dis¬ 
covery  (1839)  that  paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  potas¬ 
sium  bichromate  was  sensitive  to  light.  In  1853,  Fox 
Talbot  published  the  fact  that  gelatine  impregnated  with 
potassium^  bichromate  became  insoluble  on  exposure  to 
light.  Poitevin,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  father 
of  the  carbon  process,  put  these  two  facts  together  in  a 
practical  way  and,  in  1855,  published  the  first  carbon  pro¬ 
cess  proper,  i.  e.,  the  process  of  coating  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  bichromated  gelatine  containing  pigment  or  coloring 
matter,  exposing  this  to  light  under  a  negative,  and  w^ash- 
ing  the  exposed  sheet  with  water  to  dissolve  the  soluble 
portions  of  the  coating,  thus  obtaining  a  positive  print  in 
color  or  pigment  embedded  in  insoluble  gelatine.  This 
was  a  big  step  in  advance,  but  the  process  was  yet  far 
ffom  perfect  in  that  it  gave  prints  devoid  of  half-tones. 

1  he  reasons  for  this  will  be  apparent  as  the  reader  grasps 
the  elementary  principles  of  exposure  set  forth  m  the 
following  pages.  Many  remedies  and  improvements  were 
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Carbon 
in  America. 


suggested,  patented,  and  abandoned  until,  in  1864,  Swan 
published  the  process  substantially  as  it  is  used  today. 
The  publication  of  Swan’s  process,  with  some  few  im¬ 
provements  in  details,  brought  carbon  printing  promin¬ 
ently  forward.  During  the  years  1867-1876  the  process 
was  extensively  introduced  in  America  and  eagerly  taken 
up  here  and  in  Europe. 

Whether  the  photographers  of  that  time 
failed  to  grasp  the  essential  points  of  the 
process,  or  whether  inexperience  and 
climatic  conditions  interfered  with  its  successful  working, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  process  in  this 
country  failed  utterly.  After  a  year  or  two  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  with  general  disappointment,  and  the  professional 
worker  returned  to  the  use  of  albumenized  paper  with 
renewed  zeal.  Fortunately  the  process  had  been  taken 
up  on  a  large  scale  by  several  important  firms  in  Europe, 
such  as  Braun  (of  Dornach),  Monckhoven  (of  Ghent), 
and  the  Autotype  Company  (of  London),  and  by  them 
employed  in  the  making  of  fine  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings  and  works  of  art.  In  this  way  the  priceless 
treasures  of  the  European  art  galleries,  the  works  of  the 
masters,  etc. ,  have  been  brought  before  art  students  and 
picture  lovers  all  over  the  world.  Incidentally,  but  of 
importance  here,  this  enterprise  has  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  the  carbon  process  in  a  most  attractive 
way.  Following  this  demonstration,  there  has  been 
awakened,  in  America  especially,  a  new  interest  in  and 
appreciation  of  the  carbon  process,  and  there  are  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  that,  in  this  revival  of  interest  among 
amateur  and  professional  workers  of  the  better  sort,  car¬ 
bon  printing  will  at  last  attain  the  popularity  and  honor  it 
so  well  deserves.  With  this  introduction  to  the  subject, 
let  us  get  down  to  practical  details,  and  learn  for  our¬ 
selves  the  uses  and  advantages  of  carbon  printing. 

.  „  I  have  said  that  the  carbon  process  is 

Is  Process  manipulations.  This  is  a 

simple.  statement  which,  at  a  first  glance,  will 
be  hotly  disputed  by  not  a  few  workers.  Let  us  look 
into  it.  Necessarily  the  simplicity  of  any  process  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  thoroughness  of  our  knowledge  of  it, 
and  in  another  sense,  upon  the  character  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  operations  required  to  complete  it.  _We  must  know 
and  understand  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  and 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  its  various  stages.  From 
my  own  experience  and  conversations  with  manjr  car¬ 
bon  printers,  expert  and  otherwise,  I  am_  convinced 
that  the  difficulties  which  some  have  found  in  working 
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the  process  have  arisen  either  from  a  lack  of  intelli¬ 
gent  grasp  of  the  principles  on  which  the  process  rests, 
or  from  the  difficulties  which  naturally  attend  the  man¬ 
ipulation  of  a  gelatine  film  under  varj'ing  conditions  of 
weather,  locality,  and  season  of  the  year.  Of  this  I  am 
sure,  that  if  the  reader  will  once  master  the  sensitizing 
and  drj'ing  of  the  tissue,  and  the  change  effected  by 
exposure,  he  can,  with  reasonable  care,  avoid  both  the 
trouble  and  failures  commonly  experienced. 

By  contrasting  silver  and  carbon  print- 
Comparison.  ing,  the  simplicity  of  the  latter  is  clearly 
apparent.  Tn  making  a  silver  print  we  have 
paper  coated  with  an  extremely  thin  film  of  albumen  and 
ammonium  chloride  with  a  little  alcohol.  This  is  sensi¬ 
tized  by  floating  the  coated  paper  on  a  neutral  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  When  dry',  the  sensitized  paper  is 
“fumed”  by  submitting  it  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia  to 
render  it  more  rapid  and  to  give  it  other  qualities,  ic 
is  then  exposed  under  a  negative,  and  we  get  a  picture, 
image  in  darkened  silver  chloride  of  uncertain  chemical 
composition.  This  image  is  unstable  and  not  agree¬ 
able  in  color.  It  must  now  be  washed  several  times  to 
clear  away  the  “free”  silver,  and  is  tlien  “toned”  or 
g^ven  an  agreeable  color  by  immersing  the  print  in  gold 
or  platinum  solutions  which  must  be  nicely  balanced  in 
their  composition.  This  toned  image  must  now  be 
“fixed”  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  finally  well  washed  until  every  trace  of  ‘  ‘  hypo  ’  ’ 
has  been  removed.  Here,  obviously,  are  many  subtle 
processes  of  chemistry  and  many  chances  of  failure.  In 
making  a  carbon  print  we  take  paper  coated  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  thick  film  of  pigmented  gelatine,  and  sensitize 
it  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 
When  dry',  the  sensitive  paper  is  exposed  under  a  nega¬ 
tive,  prints  more  quickly  than  silver  paper,  and  we  get  an 
image  of  insoluble  gelatine,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
more  or  less  soluble  gelatine.  The  exposed  print  is  now 
wetted  in  water  and  pressed  into  contact  with  a  fresh 
piece  of  paper  The  tw'O  pieces  (in  contact)  are  placed  in 
warm  water ;  the  backing  of  the  gelatine  film  is  removed, 
and  the  soluble  portions  of  the  exposed  film  (now  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  paper  to  which  it  was  transferred  by  contact 
and  pressure)  are  washed  away  with  water.  This  leaves 
the  picture-image  in  insoluble  gelatine.  The  print  is 
immersed  in  an  alum  solution  to  clear  the  whites,  washed, 
and  dried.  Here  are  no  chemical  processes,  but  only 
simple  mechanical  operations.  The  principal  difficulties 
which  may  arise  must,  we  see,  spring  from  the  handling 
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of  the  gelatine  film  which,  as  we  know,  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  principle  on  which  the  carbon  pro- 
cess  is  based  is  simple  enough,  and  its 
Fundamental  practical  applications  should  not  present 
Principle.  unreasonable  difficulties.  First,  let  me 
state  the  principle,  viz:  that  gelatine  combined  with 
bichromate  of  potassium  becomes  insoluble  upon  ex¬ 
posure  to  light,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light 
which  has  acted  upon  it.  Other  bichromate  salts  may 
replace  the  bichromate  of  potassium,  but  we  will  consider 
this  as  the  one  most  commonly  used.  The  fact  that  in 
carbon  printing  the  sensitive  film  or  tissue  of  bichromated 
gelatine  contains  a  pigment  or  coloring  matter  does  not 
effect  the  application  of  the  principle.  Now  let  us  apply 
this  principle  to  the  exposure  of  a  piece  of  carbon  paper 
or  “tissue ”  as  it  is  often  called.  A  clear  grasp  of  this  is 
essential,  so  I  will  use  a  sketch  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
light-action  on  the  tissue.  (Fig.  i.) 

Tliis  diagram  represents  a  greatly  mag- 
Light-action.  nified  section  of  a  negative  in  contact  with 
a  piece  of  carbon  tissue,  the  gelatine  sur¬ 
face  of  the  tissue  being  magnified  out  of  all  proportion 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  A  B  C  is  the  negative,  of 
which  A  represents  clear  glass,  B  half-tones,  and  C  high 
lights,  which  last  I  have  treated  as  being  not  quite  opaque 
to  the  printing  light.  D  represents  the  paper  support  of 
the  gelatine  coating  or  tissue.  E,  F,  and  G  are  portions 
of  the  gelatine  coating  lying  immediately  under  A,  B,  and 
C  respectively.  The  light  penetrates  the  portion  A  to  the 
maximum  extent,  hence  we  have  the  maximum  amount 
of  light-action  in  the  gelatine  at  E.  But  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  while  this  light-action  is  at  the  maximum  at 
the  surface  of  the  tissue  at  E,  it  gradually  dies  out  or 
weakens  in  its  passage  through  the  film,  as  I  have  tried 
to  indicate  in  the  drawing.  At  F  the  light-action  does 
not  extend  as  far  as  in  E,  nor  is  it  as  great  at  the  surface 
lying  next  to  the  negative  B  as  it  was  in  E.  At  G  the 
light-action  is  barely  appreciable  either  at  the  surface  or 
in  the  film.  H,  therefore,  represents  the  portion  of  the 
gelatine  coating  which  has  not  been  acted  upon  at  all  by 
the  light.  .  ,  .  j- 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  immediate 
surface  below  the  negative  has  been  rendered  more  or 
less  insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  light,  although  there 
are  portions  underlying  this  surface  which  would  be  sol¬ 
uble  if  the  water  could  get  at  them.  To  effect  this  the 
tissue,  after  exposure,  is  immersed  in  cold  water  until  it 
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becomes  pliable  and  is  then  squeegeed  firmly,  gelatine  sur¬ 
face  down,  to  a  support  of  prepared  paper,  opal,  celluloid 
or  glass,  to  which  support  it  adheres  firmly.  This  ‘  ‘trans¬ 
fer”  effected,  the  two  supports,  with  tlie  exposed  film  be¬ 
tween  them,  all  closely  adhering,  are  immersed  in  warm 
water.  The  water  quickly  penetrates  the  paper  backing 
D  and  begins  to  dissolve  the  gelatine  H.  After  this  has 
gone  on  for  a  few  moments  the  backing  D  is  stripped  off, 
leaving  the  gelatine  coating  firmly  attached  to  its  new 
support.  And  now  reverting  to  Fig.  i  and  imagining  that 
the  negative  A  B  C  is  our  new  support  and  that  the  paper 
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D  has  been  removed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  uninsolated 
or  unexposed  gelatine  H  is  on  the  surface,  when  by  lav¬ 
ing  with  warm  water  it  rapidly  dissolves  away  until  we 
reach  the  insolated  or  more  or  less  exposed  gelatine  E,  F, 
and  G,  thus  leaving  the  densest  coloring  in  our  shadows, 
a  less  dense  coating  in  the  half-tones  and  a  very  slight 
coating  in  the  high  lights — all  exactly  as  it  should  be  in 
the  print. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  while  slightly  exposed  or 
insolated  gelatine  may  be  insoluble  in  water  at  one  tem¬ 
perature,  it  is  readily  sdluble  in  water  at  a  higher  temper¬ 
ature.  Therefore,  if  our  print  is  too  dense,  dark,  or 
heavy,  when  the  action  of  the  water  at  a  given  tempera¬ 
ture  seems  to  have  ceased,  we  simply  use  warmer  water, 
when  it  will  attack  the  portions  E,  F,  and  G,  and  wash 
away  those  portions  of  each  which  have  received  equiva¬ 
lent  amounts  of  light-action.  A  close  study  of  Fig.  i  will 
show  this  more  clearly  than  would  several  pages  of  text. 
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and  will  also  explain  much  of  what  may  in  the  ensuing 
account  appear  at  first  somewhat  vague  and  difficult 
to  understand.  In  fact,  a  clear  grasp  of  this  paragraph 
is  tantamount  to  an  eventual  full  understanding  of  the 
whole  carbon  process.  ,  .  .  . 

Carbon  tissues  may  be  obtained  m  a  va- 
Carbon  colors,  from  most  large  dealers. 

Supplies,  .j'jjgy  Qf  gucij  uniformly  good  quality, 
and  so  reasonable  in  price,  that  it  would  be  folly  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  worker  to  attempt  the  task  of  preparing  his  own. 
Those  who  desire  to  experiment  in  this  direction,  how¬ 
ever,  will  find  formulae  and  instructions  in  Wall’s  Carbon 
Printing,  to  which  they  are  referred. 

The  tissues  generally  used  here  and  in 
“  Tissues.”  England  are  those  made  by  the  Autotype 
Company  and  Elliott  &  Son,  both  Eng¬ 
lish  firms,  and  those  of  Braun  &  Co.  These  are  readily 
obtainable  in  New  York  or  London.  Monckhoven  s  tis¬ 
sues  can  possibly  be  obtained  in  London,  but  are  nqt 
found  in  the  American  market.  There  is  no  appreci¬ 
able  difference  between  these  standard  makes  either  in 
quality  or  manipulation.  The  colors  listed  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Black,  engraving  or  platinotype  black,  warm 
black ;  dark  blue,  light  blue,  niarine  blue ;  purple,  Lam- 
bertype  purple,  purple-violet,  violet-brown  or  photo  pur¬ 
ple  ;  gray  ;  photo-brown,  standard  brown,  Barnet  brown, 
Braun  brown  (or  bistre  No.  3);  warm  sepia,  sepia,  bistre 
CEpia;  Mansell  red,  terra-cotta,  red  chalk;  sea-green 
dark  green,  light  green,  and  black-brown.  I  give  the  full 
list  because  all  these  colors,  as  made  by  three  manufac¬ 
turers,  differ  slightly  in  the  color-effects  they  yield,  and  1 
want  to  show  the  wonderful  variety  of  color-effects  open 
to  the  carbon  printer.  Some  of  these  tissues  may  be  had 
in  convenient  cut  sizes,  but  all  are  obtainable  in  rolls, 
usually  feet  wide  and  12  feet  in  length.  As  the  tissue 
keeps  indefinitely  when  unsensitized,  the  roll  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  way  in  which  to  buy  it  when  once 
the  process  is  taken  up  for  constant  use.  Thus,  a  roll 
will  give  nine  dozen  5  x  8-inch  pieces,  at  a  cost  of  thirty 
cents  per  dozen  sheets.  In  cut  sizes  a  dozen  pieces  5x8 
inches  costs  about  fifty  cents.  In  England  ssnsiMzed  tis¬ 
sues,  in  cut  sizes,  are  readily  obtainable.  This  is  an 
immense  convenience  not  available  to  the  American 
worker  because  of  the  present  limited  demand  here. 

^  “Transfer  paper,”  listed  as  “single 

“Transfer  “double,”  is  also  necessary,  as  we 
Paper.”  hereafter.^  This  can  be  bought 

from  dealers  who  stock  carbon  tissue  and  supplies,  for 
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twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  sheets  5x8  inches. 
When  bought  in  rolls  this  cuts  up  at  a  cost  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  cents  per  dozen  sheets  of  the  same  size.  It  is  here 
seen  that  the  rough  cost  of  carbon  prints,  to  wit :  tissue 
and  transfer  paper  is  about  equivalent  to  Willis  &  Clem¬ 
ents’  platinotype  paper  if  bought  in  cut  sizes,  but  is  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  development  silver  papers,  such  as 
bromide  or  Velox,  if  bought  in  rolls  and  cut  to  size  as 
required.  The  loss  from  spoiled  prints  is  very  small 
indeed,  after  the  first  experiments,  on  account  of  the 
great  latitude  of  exposure  in  carbon  printing,  so  that  the 
process  is  not  an  expensive  one. 

In  addition  to  tissue  and  transfer  paper 
Supports.  some  form  of  “  temporary  support  ”  will 
be  needed.  This  is  used  to  support  the 
exposed  film  in  development  where  the  “double  trans¬ 
fer’’  method  is  used,  as  will  be  plain  hereafter.  The 
“temporary  support’’  maybe  a  piece  of  glass,  or  opal, 
or  a  prepared  paper  called  “flexible  support’’ — simply 
paper  coated  with  insoluble  gelatine  and  shellac,  so'that  it 
IS  imperv'ious  to  water.  The  surface  texture  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  support  determines  the  surface  finish  of  the  print. 
Thus  to  get  matt-surface  prints  ground  opal  or  grained 
zinc  is  employed  as  the  support ;  for  an  ordinary  glazed 
surface  finish  the  “flexible  support,’’  waxed,  is  used. 
Celluloid  is  also  useful  for  this  purpose.  In  any  event,  the 
temporary  support  must  be  a  little  larger  all  around 
than  the  piece  of  tissue  in  use.  As  it  is  usable  repeat¬ 
edly  the  support  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

Apart  from  these  things  we  need  a 
Tools.  thermometer,  an  old-style  or  “scraper’’ 
squeegee  (two  are  better  than  one),  a  few 
ounces  of  potassium  bichromate  and  three  pieces  of  rub¬ 
berized  cloth  or  waterproof  fabric,  a  little  larger  in  size 
than  the  prints  we  propose  to  make.  A  supply  of  wax¬ 
ing  preparation,  and  possibly  a  bottle  of  plain  collo¬ 
dion,  complete  the  outfit.  Trays  for  sensitizing,  printing 
frames,  etc.  are  not  here  included,  as  forming  part  of  the 
normal  equipment  of  the  amateur.  The  purpose  of  these 
essentials  will  be  evident  as  we  go  along,  and  the  reader 
can  then  determine  for  himself  what  he  needs.  If  the 
necessary  supplies  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  local 
dealer,  they  may  be  had  from  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
and  G.  Gennert,  of  New  York,  The  first  named  firm  is 
the  agent  for  the  Autotype  Co.’s  goods  ;  the  second  for 
the  carbon  tissues  of  Elliott  &  Son.  Braun  &  Co.  also 
have  a  branch  house  in  New  York.  The  reader  will  do 
well  to  get  the  lists  of  carbon  supplies  published  by  these 
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firms,  and  keep  them  at  hand  for  reference  as  needed  in 
working  from  these  pages. 

„  .  After  being  cut,  the  tissue  should  be 

^  stored  away  under  pressure  except  when 

me  tissue,  intended  for  immediate  use.  Unless  so 
stored  it  has  a  tendency  to  curl  up  around  the  edges  and 
is  unmanageable  in  the  printing-frame.  It  should  not  be 
stored  where  it  will  become  damp  or  mould.  With  rea¬ 
sonable  care  the  unsensitized  tissue  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  years. 

'  '  Now,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  by  repeti- 

Resume  j  again  summarize  the  opera- 

of  the  Process,  making  a  carbon  print.  The 

tissue  is  first  cut  to  the  exact  size  of  the  negatives  from 
which  prints  are  to  be  made ;  it  is  then  sensitized  and, 
after  drying,  stored  away  until  required  for  use.  In  use 
it  is  exposed  under  a  negative,  immersed  in  water  with  a 
temporary  support  (or  a  piece  of  final  support),  squeegeed 
Into  absolute  contact  with  this  new  support  and  placed 
under  pressure.  This  transfer  of  the  film  to  the  new 
support  being  effected,  the  tissue,  with  a  support  on  both 
sides  of  the  film,  is  immersed  in  warm  water.  In  this 
the  original  support  of  the  film  loosens  and  is  removed, 
and  the  picture  is  developed  by  laving  the  film  with 
water.  Development  completed,  the  print,  now  on  the 
“temporary  support”  (or  final  support  if  it  is  to  be  a 
single  transfer  print),  is  cleared  in  an  alum  bath,  and 
driei  If  the  print  was  transferred  to  a  “temporary” 
support,  it  is  again  transferred  after  development  to  the 
“final  support” — which  may  be  paper,  wood,  metal, 
glass,  leather,  etc. — ^and  after  drying  is  stripped  from  the 
temporary  support,  which  completes  it.  It  is  here  seen 
that  the  only  unfamiliar  operations  are  the  sensitizing  and 
the  “transfers,”  and  these,  with  the  other  operations,  are 
really  very  much  simpler  than  the  description  reads. 

If  the  tissue  is  bought  in  cut  sizes,  of  course  there  is  no 
cutting  to  size  to  do.  If  bought  in  rolls  a  piece  of  zinc 
not  less  than  the  width  of  the  roll  will  be  found  most  use¬ 
ful,  as  the  stiff,  gelatinized  paper  curls  in  a  pesky  fashion 
when  handled.  Two  edges  of  the  sheet  of  zinc  should  be 
accurately  squared  and  preferably  marked  off  in  inches 
on  these  two  edges.  With  this  a  T  square  of  proper  size 
is  used  and  the  cutting  done  with  a  sharp  knife,  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  knife  being  good  for  the  purpose.  With  these 
articles,  and  weights  of  some  kind  to  keep  the  tissue  from 
rolling  up,  no  trouble  will  be  found  in  cutting  it  accurately 
to  any  desired  sizes.  Accurate  cutting  is  necessary,  as 
will  be  found  when  we  come  to  the  operation  of  printing. 
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In  cutting  or  handling  the  tissue  it  is  well  to  wear  cotton 
gloves  to  protect  it  from  finger-marks.  If  the  tissue  is 
brittle  and -difficult  to  handle,  place  it  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
damp  place  or  hold  it  for  a  few  moments  over  the  vapor 
of  boiling  water.  It  should  afterwards,  of  course,  be 
dried  out  before  storing  away.  The  color  of  the  tissue 
should  be  marked  on  the  back  of  each  piece,  as  most  of 
them  would  otherwise  be  indistinguishable. 

The  Sensitizing,.  ?  said  that  the  operation  of  sensb 
Solution  tizmg  the  tissue  is  simplicity  itself.  So  it 
is,  but  if  we  wish  to  do  the  best  possible 
work  we  should  adopt  a  method  and  formula  in  the  first 
place  most  nearly  suited  to  the  conditions  under  which  we 
ordinarily  work.  While  carbon  printing  is  an  all-the- 
year-round  process  when  proper  precautions  are  employed 
in  its  working,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  careless 
worker  will  run  much  less  risk  in  working  it  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  than  he  will  in  spring  and  summer. 
In  these  latter  seasons,  more  especially  in  this  country,  it 
requires  unremitting  care  and  ceaseless  attention  to  de¬ 
tails,  and  unless  the  worker  intends  to  give  it  these  he 
should  put  off  his  experiments  until  the  winter. 

The  first  question  in  sensitizing  is,  as  to  the  strength 
and  constituents  of  the  solution.  This  depends  upon  a 
number  of  factors,  first,  the  season  ;  second,  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  ;  third,  character  of  negatives  ordinarily  used,  and 
fourth,  the  character  of  results  desired.  In  spring  and 
summer,  or  in  damp,  moist  climates  such  as  we  have  in 
our  southern  coast  states,  the  tissue  has  a  tendency  to 
become  insoluble  in  drying,  owing  to  the  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  atmosphere.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  small  amount  of  alkali,  preferably  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  to  counteract  this  tendency.  As  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  sufficient  alkali  to  entirely  counteract  this 
effect  without  giving  rise  to  other  evils,  two  additional 
precautions  may  be  adopted,  first  the  addition  of  alcohol 
to  the  sensitizing  bath,  which  aids  quick  drying  and  thus 
prevents  insolubility,  and  second,  the  use  of  less  sensitizer 
in  the  bath.  The  use  of  sulphuric  ether,  as  advised  later, 
will  also  be  found  most  helpful. 

If  one’s  negatives  are  unduly  dense  and  strong  in  con¬ 
trasts  it  will  be  seen  that  anything  which  will  give  the 
effect  of  more  generally  uniform  exposure  will  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage.  By  the  use  of  more  sensitizer  in  the  bath  the 
tissue  has  the  tendency  to  become  insoluble  without 
exposure,  this  tendency  being  analagous  to  sunning  down 
to  decrease  contrasts  in  ordinary  printing.  Therefore 
with  such  negatives  in  general  use  we  can  well  afford  to 
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increase  the  strength  of  our  bath.  On  the  contrary,  if  our 
negatives  are  thin  and  flat,  and  we  desire  the  utmost  con¬ 
trasts  in  our  prints,  it  is  advisable  to  reverse  this  plan  and 
use  a  very  weak  bath.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  adopt  a 
certain  sensitizing  formula  we  should  be  governed  by  the 
conditions  under  which  we  are  to  work. 

The  formula  which  I  have  used  during  the  past  summer 
with  results  altogether  pleasing  is  as  follows :  water,  i 
quart ;  bichromate  of  potash,  ^  ounce ;  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  20  grains. 

My  winter  formula  retains  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  as 
it  facilitates  development  at  all  seasons,  and  increases  the 
bichromate  of  potash  to  one  ounce  to  the  quart  of  water. 
As  will  be  seen,  this  is  approximately  a  one-and-a-half 
per  cent  solution  for  summer  use,  and  a  three  per  cent 
solution  for  winter  use.  Some  writers  advocate  the  use 
of  a  six  or  seven  per  cent  bath  for  general  use,  but  under 
no  conditions  should  the  amount  of  bichromate  of  potash 
exceed  seven  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  if  difficulty 
be  experienced  in  getting  proper  contrasts  with  the  nega¬ 
tives  in  use,  the  bath  may  be  as  weak  as  one  quarter  of 
one  per  cent  but  I  would  not  advise  the  use  of  a  weaker 
solution  than  one  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  can  be  varied 
according  to  conditions  existing  when  making  up  the 
bath,  and  does  not  materially  alter  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  tissue.  In  dry,  cool  weather  as  little  as  one-half  grain 
to  the  ounce  of  bichromate  solution  may  be  used,  but  if  it 
is  at  all  damp  it  is  well  to  use  more,  but  never  go  beyond 
five  grains  to  the  ounce.  Wall  advises  for  the  sensitizing 
bath  :  Distilled  water,  20  ounces ;  potassium  bichromate, 
I  ounce ;  liq.  ammonia,  .880  (stronger  ammonia  water), 
5  drops.  Here  also  the  quantity  of  bichromate  should  be 
reduced  in  summer  practice.  In  England  liquor  ammonia 
is  apparently  used  in  preference  to  the  carbonate.  There 
is  no  difference  in  effect,  the  essential  requirement  being 
an  alkali  to  facilitate  development  by  preserving  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  the  tissue.  The  amount  of  ammonia  added,  there¬ 
fore,  should  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  bichro¬ 
mate  bath,  as  the  larger  the  amount  of  bichromate  used, 
the  greater  is  the  tendency  of  tissue  to  become  insoluble. 

Alcoholj  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  sensitizing  solution  to  assist  in  quickly  drying  the 
tissue.  Hence  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  bath  varies 
with  the  atmospheric  or  other  local  conditions.  Thus  in 
cool  weather  we  may  add  alcohol  to  two  per  cent  of  the 
bulk  of  solution,  and  from  this  proportion  up  to  twenty 
per  cent  in  extremely  warm,  damp  weather. 
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A  formula  for  sensitizing  tissue  which  has  especial  ad¬ 
vantages  for  warm,  moist  weather  is  as  follows  :  Water, 
32  ounces ;  potassium  bichromate,  2  ounces ;  liquor  am- 
moniaX88o,  12  minims.  Now  add  i  ounce  of  sulphuric 
ether  to  ounce  of  alcohol  and  add  the  mixture  to  the 
sensitizing  solution.  This  gives  a  quick  drjang  tissue  and 
one  readily  soluble  in  development. 

From  these  notes  the  reader  should  be 

Modifications,  able  to  adopt  a  formula  suited  to  his  own 
conditions.  In  inland  localities  the  first 
formula  given  may  be  taken  as  suitable  for  an  ordinary 
negative.  In  the  southern  and  coast  states  the  formula 
with  sulphuric  ether  will  be  found  more  useful,  and  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  and  ammonia  may  be  increased  as 
needed.  The  conditions,  even  in  America  alone,  are  too 
varied  to  give  a  single  formula  adapted  to  different 
localities. 

Bolte  recommends  the  addition  of  one  grain,  and 
Duchochois  the  addition  of  five  grains,  of  salicylic  acid 
to  each_  ounce  of  the  sensitizing  solution,  to  prevent 
reticulation  of  the  film  during  development.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  addition  _  makes  the  tissue,  so  prepared,  keep 
better.  The  addition  of  glycerine  has  also  been  advised 
to  prevent  the  paper  from  from  becoming  too  brittle  after 
drying.  The  proportions  advised  are  from  one  to  five 
minims  per  ounce  of  sensitizer,  but  the  advantage  is 
doubtful.  Waterhouse  says  that  liquor  ammonia  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  carbonate  as  less  liable  to  deteriorate  in 
warm,  moist  weather.  The  sensitizing  solution  should 
always  be  protected  from  light. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  modifying  the  sensitizing 
bath.  _  Every  grain  of  bichromate  has  its  effect  on  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  tissue.  _  As  we  will  learn  later,  the 
picture-image  does  not  print  out,  and  the  progress  of 
printing  must  be  gauged  by  an  actinometer  of  one  form 
or  another.  Hence  if  we  find  the  time  that  it  takes  for 
tissue  of  one  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  become  printed  it 
follows  that  it  will  take  a  different  length  of  time  if  we 
use  a  more  sensitive  or  less  sensitive  tissue.  By  con¬ 
stantly  changing  the  strength  of  our  bath  we,  therefore 
constantly  run  the  risk  of  loss  in  printing.  Consequently 
It  IS  best  at  all  times  to  work  with  a  sensitizing  bath  of  a 
^ven  strength.  When  it  is  varied  for  the  winter,  make 
me  change  once  and  for  all  until  the  following  spring 
Personally,  I  only  change  the  strength  at  all  in  winter  iii 
order  to  render  printing  a  less  tiresome  operation  than  it 
would  be  with  the  weak  sensitizing  bath,  and  I  make  due 
allowances  for  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  tissue.  This 
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holds  principally  as  to  the  proportion  of  bichromate,  the 
alcohol,  ammonia,  and  other  additions  being  vaned  more 
freely  from  time  to  time  as  conditions  may  require. 

In  making  up  the  sensitizing  bath  the  chemicals  are 
suspended  in  a  piece  of  muslin  in  a  receptacle  containing 
the  proper  quantity  of  water.  They  will  then  speedily 
dissolve  without  leaving  anv  sediment.  It  is  well  to  make 
up  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  a  tray  of  the  desired  size  to 
the  depth  of  at  least  one  inch,  as  trouble  may  otherwise 
be  experienced  in  keeping  the  entire  sheet  of  tissue  under 
the  surface.  The  bath  can  be  used  several  times,  but  had 
best  be  filtered  both  before  and  after  use,  as  loose 
particles  of  gelatine  are  apt  to  be  left  in  it  after  use,  and 
these  soon  spoil  a  bath.  Some  workers  recommend  that 
the  bath  be  made  up  fresh  every  time,  others  say  it  can 
be  used  for  months.  I  prefer  to  use  it  three  or  four  times, 
never  keeping  it  more  than  two  weeks  in  summer,  and 
then  make  up  fresh  solution. 

For  sensitizing  we  need  a  deep  agate- 
Sensitizing.  ware,  zinc,  or  porcelain  tray  such  as  is 
used  in  negative  development,  and  pre¬ 
ferably  one  or  two  sizes  larger  than  the  pieces  of  tissue  to 
be  sensitized.  Into  this  the  sensitzing  solution  is  poured 
until  we  have  a  depth  of  one  inch  —  not  less.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  solution  is  important.  It  should  be  used 
at  a  temperature  of  between  50°  and  65°  ;  never  lower 
than  so°,  nor  higher  than  65°.  If  lower,  reticulation  of 
the  film  may  be  caused  ;  if  higher  the  gelatine  filni  may 
melt  and  run.  In  winter  there  will  be  no  difficulty  m 
keeping  the  bath  at  the  proper  temperature.  In  summer 
the  tray  containing  the  sensitizing  solution  should  be  set 
within  a  larger  tray  containing  cracked  ke,  or  preferably 
a  freezing  mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  It  is  not  well  to  put 
ice  in  the  tray  with  the  sensitizer.  .  ,  , 

The  sensitizing  of  tissue  is  most  conveniently  done  at 
night,  so  that  the  tissue  will  be  dry  and  ready  for  use  the 
following  morning.  To  sensitize,  the  tissue,  cut  to  the 
proper  size,  is  thrust  into  the  solution  and  completely 
immersed.  A  soft  brush  or  sponge  is  now  passed  over 
its  face  and  back  to  remove  air  bubbles,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  soak  for  three  minutes.  This  time  of  immersion  applies 
to  the  first  and  last  sensitizing  formulae  given.  With  Wall  s 
formula  thirty  seconds  are  given  as  thetime  for  immer¬ 
sion  in  summer,  and  forty-five  seconds^  m  winter.  This 
is  quite  at  variance  with  American  practice,  but  the  main 
requirement  is  that  the  time  of  immersion  should  be  uni¬ 
form  whether  one,  two,  or  three  seconds  be  adopted. 
In  my  own  practice  I  use  a  clock  when  sensitizing  and. 
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after  seeing  that  all  air  bubbles  are  removed  from  the  first 
sheet  imnaersed,  at  the  end  of  one  minute  place  a  second 
sheet  of  tissue  in  the  tray,  and  at  the  end  of  two  minutes 
a  third  sheet.  At  the  end  of  three  minutes  the  first  sheef 
is  removed,  and  a  fourth  sheet  is  immersed.  In  this  way 
a  dozen  pieces  of  tissue  can  be  sensitized  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  operation  is  not  tedious. 

The  Bichromate  subject  of  sensitizing 

Disease.  note  that  bichromate  of 

potash  is  extremely  poisonous  with  some 
persons  when  absorbed  into  the  system  through  the  skin. 
It  is  therefore  unsafe  for  any  person  having  abrasions  of 
the  skin  of  the  hands  to  put  their  hands  into  it,  and  in 
such  cases  rubber  gloves  or  finger-stalls  should  be  used. 
In  fact,  if  much  carbon  printing  is  to  be  done,  it  will  be 
safer  for  the  reader  to  use  such  and  take  no  chances.  But 
the  average  amateur  runs  little  risk  in  handling  the  solu¬ 
tions,  as  his  work  is  likely  to  be  rather  limited.  In  the 
event  of  the  poison  being  absorbed  and  producing  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  fingers,  Bolte  recommends  the  following  treat¬ 
ment  :  “Sulphite  of  calcium  (two  pills  of  an  eighth  of  a 
grain  daily  for  one  week)  and  phenic  acid  in  syrup  (a  table¬ 
spoonful  morning  and  evening  also  for  one  week),  and 
alternating  these  two  for  about  six  to  ten  months.”  A 
better  plan  is  to  put  oneself  into  the  hands  of  a  physician 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and  inform  him 
fully  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble  he  is  dealing  with.  For 
my  own  part  I  have  worked  the  carbon  process  at  frequent 
intervals  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  have  yet  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  slightest  trouble  in  this  direction.  With  other 
people,  however,  I  have  known  the  disease  to  manifest 
itself  at  the  first  attempt.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  the 
individual  remedy  is  obvious,  viz  :  let  carbon  printing 
alone  as  a  forbidden  thing. 

Dryine  quickly  as  the  sensitized  sheets  are 

the  Tissue,  w'^drawn  from  the  bath,  one  at  a  time, 
they  are  placed  face  down  on  a  clean  and 
well-pohshed  ferrotype  plate  or  sheet  of  talced  glass,  and 
squeezed  into  close  contact  with  the  plate.  In  summer 
this  plate  should  be  made  quite  cold  with  ice  before  use 
The  sheets  are  then  set  aside  to  dry  in  darkness  or  non- 
actinic  light.  (With  the  new  Daylight  tissue,  which  is 
coated  or  a  non-actinic  support,  the  sensitized  tissue  can 
be  squeegeed  onto  an  ebonite,  ferrotype,  or  non-actinic 
glass  plate  and  dried  in  daylight,  as  in  the  draught  of  an 
open  window.  This  tissue,  however,  is  little  used  in 
America. )  The  ferrotype  plate  is  not  essential  to  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  the  tissue.  Some  workers  draw  the  tissue  slowly 
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from  the  sensitizing  bath,  passing  it  over  a  glass  rod  to 
take  away  surplus  solution  from  the  face  of  the  tissue.  It 
is  then  laid  face  down  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  the  surplus 
solution  removed  from  the  back  of  the  tissue  with  the 
squeegee.  A  strip  of  wood  is  now  placed  along  one  edge 
and  the  tissue  is  hung  up  by  clips  to  dry.  Another  method 
is  to  bend  the  tissue,  after  sensitizing,  over  a  piece  of  card 
bent  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  U.  The  first  method  advised 
is,  however,  the  best  and  safest,  as  protecting  the  surface 
of  the  tissue  from  dust  during  drying,  and  enabling  it  to 
dry  flat.  Tissue  so  dried  strips  from  the  ferrotype  plate 
with  a  smooth  surface  which  will  easily  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  negative  during  printing.  ^  ^ 

There  is  another  point  in  drying  tissue  m  contact  with 
an  impervious  material,  which  is  not  an  unimportant  one 
as  affecting  the  working  qualities  of  the  tissue  itself.  The 
evaporation  takes  place  from  one  side  only,  that  is, 
through  the  paper  support.  The  longer  carbon  tissue 
remains  moist,  the  less  soluble  it  becomes.  Now,  that 
portion  which  is  in  contact  with  the  glass,  the  one  that 
forms  the  picture,  of  course  remains  moist  the  longest,  ^d 
therefore  may  be  expected  to  prove  less  soluble  than  that 
nearest  the  paper,  the  part  that  has  to  be  washed  away  in 
the  development.  That  is  precisely  the  best  condition  for 
tissue  to  be  in,  because  it  will  hold  the  delicate  tints  of 
the  hio-h  lights  better  than  if  it  has  a  very  soluble  outer 
layer  which  often  happens  when  the  tissue  is  dried  m  the 
usual  way,  particularly  if  it  has  been  dried  too  quickly  and 
used  soon  afterwards. 

Under  favorable  climatic  conditions,  to  wit,  dry,_  mod¬ 
erate  weather,  the  tissue  will  dry  spontaneously  in  the 
proper  length  of  time,  which  is  from  four  to  seven  hours. 
But  in  damp  weather  some  precautions  must  be  adoptecL 
The  most  usual  course  is  to  use  a  specially  constructed 
drying-box.  This  is  made  so  as  to  adrmt  air  but  exclude 
light  '  In  this  box  is  placed  a  quantity  of  dry  calcium 
chloride.  If  the  chloride  of  calcium  beconies  damp 
through  continued  absorption  of  moisture,  as  it  inevitably 
will  it  must  be  dried  out  on  a  tin  shovel  m  an  oven  or 
over  a  stove.  The  box  should  be  of  a  size  which  wnl 
conveniently  contain  half  a  dozen  or  more  ferrotype  plates 
with  adhering  tissue,  the  plates  being  kept  at  a  proper 
distance  from  each  other  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air  between  them.  This  box  should  be  kept  in  a  d^ 
room  If  necessary  to  produce  a  current  of  air,  as  will 
be  determined  if  the  tissue  dries  too  slowly,  this  can  be 
done  by  following  the  suggestions  set  out  m  Fig  2.  But 
usually  an  ordinary  living-room  m  which  a  fire  has  been 
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burning  during  the  day  will  be  found  a  good  place  in 
which  to  dry  tissue  at  night.  In  summer  there  is  usually 
an  upstairs  room  over  the  kitchen  which  is  dry  in  any 
weather.  Under  normal  conditions,  tissue  left  in  such  a 
room  over  night  will  be  found  dry  in  the  morning.  If  the 
room  is  apt  to  be  light  in  the  morning,  it  is  well  to  strip 
the  tissue  from  the  ferrotype  plates  after  three  or  four 
hours  of  partial  drying  in  such  a  room  and  place  the 
sheets  on  edge  in  a  light-tight  box  containing  dry  calcium 
chloride.  This  plan  is  far  better  than  trying  to  dry  the 


tissue  in  the  dark-room  as,  unless  unusually  well  con¬ 
structed,  the  dark-room  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  this 
purpose.  The  sensitive  tissue  should  never  be  exposed 
to  noxious  gases  of  any  kind  while  drj'ing  or  afterward. 

If  the  tissue  dries  in  less  than  four  hours  it  is  apt  to  be 
too  insensiti'/e  for  satisfactory  use.  If  it  takes  longer 
than  seven  hours  to  dry,  the  gelatine  is  apt  to  become  in¬ 
soluble  and  the  transfer  will  be  very  difficult  to  effect. 
In  such  a  case,  moreover,  the  prints  will  almost  invariably 
have  the  appearance  of  over-exposure. 

Storine  thorough  drying,  the  tissue  is 

Sensitized  ®‘ther  left  in  the  drying  box  or  can  be 
Tissue  stored  in  black  paper  envelopes  or  in  a 
box  with  a  tight-fitting  lid,  such  as  is 
used  for  storing  unsensitized  tissue.  It  is  most  important 
that  after  being  sensitized  the  tissue  be  protected  from 
both  light  and  moisture 

_  After  being  sensitized  the  tissue  rapidly  gains  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  ;  i.  e.,  in  insolubility,  and  if  kept  too  long  will 
become  wholly  insoluble.  This  can  be  obviated  to  a 
great  extent  by  keeping  it  in  a  drying  box  with  calcium 
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chloride,  or  in  tin  tubes  with  the  same.  It  is  also  obvi¬ 
ated  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  in  the 
sensitizing  bath,  as  already  recommended.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  sensitiveness  is  constantly  increasing,  it  is  well,  for 
reasons  already  gone  into,  to  make  it  a  habit  to  use  it 
always  as  near  as  possible  at  the  same  age.  Sixteen 
hours  is  the  minimum  at  which  the  writer  has  ever  used 
it  successfully,  and  ten  days  the  maximum.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  to  be  at  its  best  three  days  after  sensitizing, 
but  can  safely  be  used  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
days.  In  very  hot,  moist  weather  it  will  hardly  be  usable 
after  five  or  six  days.  A  good  test  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  tissue  is  too  old  for  use  is  to  place  a  piece  of  it 
without  previous  exposure  in  warm  water,  gradually  rais¬ 
ing  the  temperature.  If  it  does  not  dissolve  at  iio°  or 
120°  Fahr.  it  is  not  suitable  for  printing  and  should  be 
thrown  away  as  useless. 

In  carbon  printing  the  image  is  not  vis- 
li^osure  Were  our  printing  light  constant 

or  Printing,  would  be  a  matter  of  but  little  mo¬ 

ment  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  daylight  varies  so 
much  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  jt  becomes 
necessary  to  have  some  method  of  judging  the  intensity  of 
the  light  when  about  to  print.  This  is  ordinarily  done  by 
means  of  an  actinometer.  The  speed  of  carbon  tissue, 
sensitized  with  the  first  formula  and  kept  as  directed,  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  printing- 
out  papers,  such  as  Solio,  Albuma,  etc.  In  fact,  it  will 
be  fully  printed  in  the  time  that  it  takes  the  same  nega¬ 
tive  to  print  to  light-proof  depth  on  one  of  these  papers. 
By  light-proof  I  mean  a  proof  in  which  the  details  in  the 
high  lights  are  barely  visible,  or  in  which  the  shadows  are 
considerably  weaker  than  they  are  to  be  in  the  toned  and 
finished  print.  Beyond  this  description  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  after  that  of  experience.  Some  workers 
expose  a  piece  of  printing-out  paper  under  the  negative 
until  it  prints  to  the  required  depth,  tirning  it  with  a  time¬ 
piece,  then  exposing  the  tissue  to  a  similar  light  for  the 
same  length  of  time. 

A  better  plan  is  to  expose  the  tissue  under  a  negative 
and  at  the  same  time  a  strip  of  printing-out  paper  under 
another  of  about  the  same  density,  then  take  in  the 
former  when  the  latter  has  printed  to  the  proper  depth. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  relative  densities  of  two 
negatives,  a  strip  of  printing-out  paper  under  each  will 
soon  determine  the  question.  This  is  an  excellent  plan 
where  little  work  is  being  done,  and  one  does  not  care 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  an  actinometer. 
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A  simple  form  of  actinometer  is  that 
Actinometer.  known  as  the  Johnson  Actinograph, 
which  retails  for  a  dollar.  An  actinome¬ 
ter  of  the  same  kind  can  be  easily  constructed  from  an 
ordinary  pill-box.  See  Fig.  3.  To  make  this  actinome¬ 
ter  slits  are  cut  in  the  top  of  the  box,  as  indicated. 
Through  the  slits  is  run  a  strip  of  printing-out  paper,  an 


exit  for  it  being  made  at  the  side 
of  the  box,  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram.  The  paper  is  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight  for  sixty  sec¬ 
onds.  It  is  then  taken  indoors 
and  the  color  to  which  it  has 
tinted  matched  with  water-colors 
on  the  top  of  the  box.  To  use  it 
we  pull  forward  a  fresh  section 


Fig-  3- 


of  the  paper  and  expose  it  to  the  light,  this  time  either 
sunlight  or  diffused.  When  it  has  reached  the  tint 
painted  on  the  box  we  call  it  one  tint,  and  pull  for¬ 
ward  another  section,  calling  this  in  turn  two  tints,  and 
so  on. 

The  method  of  using  it  is  as  follows  ;  Having  an  hour 
or  so  to  spare  on  a  bright,  sunshiny  day,  take  a  pile  of 
negatives,  the  actinometer,  and  a  lot  of  slips  of  print¬ 
ing-out  papers.  Place  a  slip  of  the  paper  under  each 
of  several  negatives  in  the  printing  frame,  choosing  re¬ 
presentative  sections  of  the  negatives,  and  expose  to 
direct  sunlight  simultaneously  with  the  actinometer. 
Move  the  slip  of  paper  in  the  actinometer  as  it  is  tint¬ 
ed,  and  from  time  to  time  examine  each  of  the  slips 
under  the  negatives.  When  one  slip  seems  to  have 
printed  to  light-proof  depth,  mark  in  pencil  on  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  negative  the  number  of  times  the  paper  in 
the  actinometer  has  printed  to  the  tint-depth,  thus  des¬ 
ignating  it  as  a  one  tint,  two  tint,  or  three  tint  negative 
as  the  case  may  be.  When  all  are  tested  and  marked 
they  are  ready  for  printing  on  carbon  tissue  at  any  time 
or  in  any  light  without  further  testing.  In  so  doing 
several  negative  with  tissue  are  placed  in  the  printing 
light  simultaneously  with  the  actinometer  and,  when  the 
latter  has  printed  one  tint,  the  one  tint  negative  is  taken 
in ;  when  the  actinometer  has  printed  to  two  tints  the 
two  tin^  negative  is  taken  in  and  so  on.  In  order  to 
meet  the  contingency  of  very  thin  negatives,  which  fre¬ 
quently  print  in  less  time  than  it  takes  the  paper  in  the 
actinometer  to  print  to  one  full  tint,  it  is  well  to  make 
a  second  actinometer  of  the  same  kind,  this  time  match¬ 
ing  the  tint  on  paper  exposed  only  for  15  seconds  to  sun- 
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light.  With  this  actinometer  the  tints  are  referred  to  as 
quarter-tints,  and  are  so  marked  on  the  negative. 

A  good  type  of  the  automatic  tint-registering  actinome- 
is  Wynne's  Print  Meter.  Particulars  of  the  construction 
or  a  meter  of  this  class  are  given  on  page  334  of  The 
Photo-Miniature,  No  7 :  Platinotype  Processes.  The 
objection  to  actinometers  of  this  class  is  that  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  telling  which  is  the  highest  readable 
number,  the  imagination  frequently  coming  into  play 
where  the  eyesight  fails. 

But  it  is  not  well  to  test  a  great  number  of  negatives 
and  find  their  tint  numbers  at  first.  It  is  better  to  test 
one  or  two  accurately  and  then  test  the  test,  for  it  may 
easily  happen  that  the  worker’s  idea  of  a  light  proof  is 
wrong,  or  that  his  tissue  is  so  sensitized  that  a  much 
lighter  or  deeper  proof  would  be  required.  Hence,  if 
upon  development  of  the  first  few  sheets  of  tissue  all  are 
found  over-printed,  it  is  a  pretty  fair  indication  that  the 
light  proof  adopted  as  a  standard  was  too  dark  ;  if  they 
are  under-printed  it  is  an  indication  that  the  proof  was 
too  light.  The  remedy  is  to  adopt  a  darker^  or  lighter 
proof,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  test  the  negatives  anew, 
as  well  as  make  all  future  tests  accordingly.  After  hav¬ 
ing  made  such  preliminary  tests  and  found  the  tint  num¬ 
bers  of  a  dozen  or  two  negatives,  it  will  be  quite  easy 
to  say,  by  merely  looking  at  a  negative,  whether  it  is  to 
be  marked  one  tint,  two  tints,  three  tints,  or  ten  tints. 

,  In  all  printing  with  carbon  tissue  it  is 
^  necessary  to  have  an  edge  of  the  tissue 

protected  from  the  printing  light,  and 
hence  left  in  a  soluble  condition.  This  is  called  the  safe 
edge,  and  without  it  the  gelatine  is  apt  to  stick  to  the 
tissue  backing  on  the  edges  more  tenaciously  than  to  the 
transfer  paper.  This  safe  edge  can  be  a  mask  of  thin 
yellow  paper,  a  line  of  black  varnish  around  the  edge  of 
the  negative,  or  the  rebate  of  the  printing  frame.  A  per¬ 
fectly  opaque  mask  may  cause  trouble,  especially  with 
improperly  kept  or  over-printed  tissue.  But  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  such  a  mask  is  reasonably  safe. 

. ,  Carbon  tissue  should  never  be  printed 

Avoid  ^  damp  weather  if  it  can  be  avoided.  If 
Dampness,  go  printed,  use  a  rubber  print¬ 

ing-pad  in  the  frame  to  protect  the  tissue  from  dampness 
so  far  as  possible,  and.  transfer  it  immediately  after  print¬ 
ing  to  a  tin  tube  or  storage  box  containing  calcium 
chloride.  If  the  tissue  sticks  to  the  negative  in  the 
printing  frame,  the  face  of  the  negative  should  be 
lightly  rubbed  with  French  chalk  and  dusted  off.  This 
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precaution  should  be  invariably  taken  in  hot,  moist 
weather. 

In  using  a  negative  very  strong  in  contrasts,  good  re¬ 
sults  can  frequently  be  obtained  by  exposing  the  tissue 
to  strong  light  for  a  few  seconds  before  putting  it  in  the 
pnnting-frame.  This  must  be  done  carefully. 

Latitude  in  Fortunately  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
Printing.  latitude  in  prbon  printing.  I  do  not 
_  ■  know  that  it  has  ever  been  accurately 

determined,  but  I  have  made  two  identical  prints  from 
the  same  negative  exposed  once  for  three  minutes  in  a 
^ven  light,  and  again  six  minutes  in  the  same  light 
This  was  an  experiment,  and  all  factors  were  kept  con¬ 
stant.  _  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  prints  were  not  devel¬ 
oped  in  water  of  the  same  temperatures,  but  the  point  is 
that  the  one  was  not  under-exposed  and  the  other  was 
not  over-exposed  so  badly  that  there  was  any  risk  of 
losing  the  prints.  But,  notwithstanding  the  latitude 
which  this  and  other  experiments  would  indicate,  it  can 
be  stated  as  an  unvarying  rule  that  the  nearer  right  the 
exposure  the  greater  the  chances  of  getting  a  perfect 
print. 

K  it  happens  that  the  worker  has  comparatively  few 
either  unduly  dense  or  unduly  flat  or  thin  negatives,  he 
set  good  results  by  simply  using  the  tissue 
at  different  ages.  Thus  from  very  flat,  thin  negatives 
good  results  can  usually  be  had  from  tissue  only  one  day 
old,  or  even  less,  while  from  hard,  dense  negatives,  soft 
prints  can  be  had  if  the  tissue  be  used  after  having  been 
sensitized  for  five  or  six  days.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  tissue  one  day  old  is  not  nearly  so  sensi¬ 
tive  as  it  is  at  a  later  period,  and  allowance  in  printing 
must  be  made  accordingly. 

Continuing  .  ^  curious  property  possessed  by  carbon 
Action  of  Light.  mentioned  here.  After  the 

exposed  tissue  is  taken  from  the  printing" 
frame  and  put  away  to  await  development,  the  action  of 
light  continues.  Thus,  if  a  print  is  kept  for  six  or  eight 
hours  after  a  correct  exposure,  it  will  develop  with  all  the 
appearances  of  over-exposure.  For  this  reason,  where 
we  know  that  the  correct  exposure  has  been  given,  it  is 
advisable  to  develop  the  print  as  soon  as  possible  after 
*”cinoving  it  from  the  printing  frame.  If  any  great  length 
of  time  must  intervene  between  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment,  therefore,  the  print  should  be  stored  in  an  air-tight 
tube  or  box  containing  calcium  chloride.  A  certain 
amount  of  dampness  seems  to  accelerate  this  continuing 
action  of  light.  Duchochois  advises  that  if  the  exposed 
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tissue  is  washed  and  sponged  after  exposure,  and  then 
thoroughly  dried,  this  continuing  action  does  not  take 
place. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  continuing  action  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  prove  advantageous.  Thus,  where 
under-exposure  of  the  print  is  known  or  suspected,  it  can 
be  compensated  for  b}^  keeping  the  tissue  in  an  ordinary 
(not  air-tight  or  excessively  dry)  box  or  drawer  for  a  few 
hours,  or,  where  many  prints  are  desired  from  a  negative 
in  dull  weather,  we  can  purposely  under-expose  each 
piece  of  tissue  (thus  saving  time  in  exposure)  and  let  the 
prints  rest  in  darkness  until  the  continuing  action  has  been 
sufficient  to  give  a  perfect  print  on  development.  The 
length  of  this  supplementary  exposure  must,  of  course,  be 
determined  by  a  trial  development. 

We  now  come  to  the  interesting  opera- 
The  Transfer,  tion  of  transferring  the  picture-image,  and 
it  is  necessary  here  to  determine  whether 
we  will  use  the  “single  transfer”  or  the  “double  trans¬ 
fer  ’  ’  method.  This  point  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  carbon  process  ;  let  us  thoroughly  understand 
it.  We  saw,  when  studying  Fig.  i,  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  picture  image  from  the  under  or  back  side 
of  the  film,  i.  e.,  that  next  to  the  paper  support  on  which 
it  is  coated.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  development  of  the 
image  from  the  face  of  the  film  would  give  us  merely  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture,  without  half-tone.  By 
transferring  the  exposed  film  to  a  new  support,  we  are 
enabled  to  get  at  the  back  or  under  side  of  it,  where  the 
penetration  of  light  was  most  feeble.  In  this  way  we  can 
develop  the  image  and  get  the  full  range  of  tones  from 
highest  light  to  deepest  shadow,  the  delicate  half-tones  be¬ 
ing  held  or  retained  by  the  hard  crust  of  the  face  of  the 
film,  which  received  the  strongest  impact  of  light  during 
exposure.  Here  we  see  the  necessity  for  a  transfer  of  tbe 
image,  and  this  was  the  essential  feature  of  Swan’s  im¬ 
provement  which  made  the  carbon  process  practical  and 
of  real  value  for  everyday  use. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  wet  the  exposed 
Single  carbon  tissue  and  bring  it,  face  down,  into 
Transfer.  contact  with  a  piece  of  paper  or  other  pre¬ 
pared  support,  strip  off  the  original  paper  backing  of  the 
tissue,  and  develop  the  image  from  the  back  of  the  film 
thus  exposed,  the  picture  will  be  reversed  with  regard  to 
right  and  left  on  its  new  support.  This  is  the  character¬ 
istic  feature  of  what  is  called  the  single  transfer  method. 
The  picture  so  obtained  is  not  in  any  sense  defective  or 
Incomplete,  except  that  it  is  reversed.  For  many  subjects 
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this  reversal  is  of  little  or  no  importance ;  hence  the  sin^^le 
transfer  method  is  largely  used  for  pictorial  work  a*nd 
even  in  portraiture.  But  where  things  must  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  they  are,  as  in  an  interior  of  a  room,  a  topo¬ 
graphical  view,  or  a  portrait  of  a  lady  showing  the  wed¬ 
ding  nng  in  its  proper  place,  the  single  transfer  is  not 
enough.  We  must  again  transfer  the  image  to  another 
and  “final  support/’  by  which  things  are  put  into  their 
proper  places.  This  second  transfer  is  a  simple  operation 
when  necessary,  but  where  much  carbon  printing  is  to  be 
done,  the  extra  trouble  of  it  is  obviated  by  using  a  re¬ 
versed  _  negative  in  the  first  place.  Reversed  negatives 
made  in  the  camera,  or  by  stripping  and  reversing  the 
film,  or  by  the  use  of  a  thin  film  instead  of  a  plate  are 
here  spoken  of. 

Double  ordinary  negative  is  used  and 

Transfer.  ^O'^hle  transfer”  carbon  is  required, 

,,  *  the  exposed  print  is  first  transferred  to  a 

temporary  support,  ”  developed,  cleared  in  alum  solu¬ 
tion,  and  washed.  It  is  now  transferred  by  being  brought 
into  contact  with  a  piece  of  “final  support”  or  “double 
transfer”  paper,  or  any  other  desired  support,  squeeo-eed 
and  set  aside  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  temporary  support 
IS  easily  stripped  away,  and  the  picture  remains  on  the 
final  support.  Double  transfer  is  really  very  simple 
hence  the  worker  need  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  whenever 
desirable,^ although  the  single  transfer  method  is  simpler 
in  that  It  involves  less  trouble. 

Working  With  these  preliminaries  we  will  now 
Single  take  up  the  practice  of  the  single  transfer 
Transfer  method,  as  the  simplest  for  the  beginner, 
and  that  most  generally  used.  By  this 
method  we  can  make  prints  on  paper,  opal,  glass,  etc.  as 
may  be  desired.  A  specially  prepared  paper  known  as 
single  transfer  paper  is  commonly  employed.  This 
•  1  in  rolls  or  cut  sizes,  and  in  several  varieties 

ot  thickness  and  color,  such  as  thin  or  thick  heavy  hand¬ 
made  paper,  smooth  or  rough  in  finish,  and  heavy  cream- 
tinted  drawing  paper.  If  a  special  paper  or  tint  is 
desired  for  special  effects,  such  paper  can  be  prepared  for 
use  as  follows  :  Take  i  ounce  of  good  gelatine,  soak  in 
I  pint  of  water  for  several  hours,  and  finally  dissolve  by 
bnnging  the  water  in  a  water  bath  almost  to  the  boiling 
point ,  then  dissolve  20  grains  of  chrome  alum  in  i  ounce 
of  warm  water,  and  add  this  drop  by  drop  to  the  gelatine 
solution  while  the  latter  is  still  hot,  stirring  briskly  while 
adding  it  to  prevent  precipitation  of  the  gelatine.  Coat 
the  paper  as  thinly  and  evenly  as  possible  with  this  solu- 
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tion,  and  if  the  paper  is  quite  rough  give  it  a  second  or 
third  coat.  The  best  gelatine  for  the  purpose  is  Nelson’s 
or  Heinrich’s,  which  can  be  bought  through  the  stock- 
houses.  The  paper  should  be  coated  in  large  sheets  and 
cut  to  the  required  size  as  needed. 

All  single  transfer  papers,  whether  bought  or  prepared, 
should  be  cut  to  sizes  a  trifle  larger  than  the  carbon  tissue, 
never  smaller,  as  in  such  a  case  one  of  the  edges  may  fall 
within  the  “safe  edge”  of  the  tissue  and  allow  the  back¬ 
ing  to  carry  off  a  part  of  the  image. 

.  In  making  the  transfer  the  printed  tis- 

Transiernng  jg  placed  face  down  in  a  tray  of  cold 
to  Paper.  water,  50°  to  65°  Fahr.,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  sheet  of  the  transfer  paper  is  placed  in  the  same  or 
an  adjoining  tray,  care  being  taken  to  remove  all  air- 
bubbles  from  both.  In  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds  the 
tissue  will  be  found  to  flatten  out,  and  finally  will  begin 
to  turn  up  at  its  edges,  film  inward.  When  it  begins  to 
curl  in  this  way,  it  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  limp 
piece  of  transfer  paper  or  other  support,  drawn  out  upon 
a  squeegee  board  or  zinc  plate,  and  the  two  papers,  with 
the  film  between  them,  are  squeegeed  into  absolute  con¬ 
tact,  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  rubber  cloth.  A 
scraper  squeegee  must  be  used  for  this.  It  is  essential  that 
all  water  be  expelled  between  the  two  pieces  of  paper, 
and  that  the  contact  of  the  surfaces  shall  be  absolute, 
without  air  bells,  etc.  The  two  closely  adhering  sheets 
are  then  placed  between  blotters  and  put  aside  under 
evenly  distributed  pressure.  After  all  the  prints  awaiting 
development  are  transferred  in  this  manner,  and  placed 
in  a  pile  with  blotters  between,  they  are  left  for  from 
twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the 
pressure  upon  them,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  de¬ 
velopment.  The  purpose  of  placing  them  under  pressure 
is  to  ensure  even  adherence  of  the  tissue  to  the  transfer 
paper.  With  thin,  smooth  transfer  paper  this  may  be 
effected  in  ten  minutes,  but  with  the  heavy  rough  papers 
an  hour  may  be  better.  In  using  the  rough  papers,  more¬ 
over,  it  will  be  well  to  soak  the  transfer  paper  itself  for  a 
half  hour  or  so  in  cold  water  before  making  the  transfer, 
afterward  placing  the  adhering  sheets  under  veiy  heavy 
pressure.  One  test  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  time  the 
prints  are  under  pressure  is  to  note  whether_  the  back  of 
the  transfer  paper  is  stained  yellow  by  the  bichromate  of 
potash  in  the  gelatine  film.  If  so,  it  is  safe  to  proceed 
with  development.  On  the  other  hand,  long-continued 
pressure  can  do  no  harm  unless  the  tissue  backing  and 
transfer  paper  are  allowed  to  become  dry.  They  will  not 
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become  so  for  several  hours  when  placed  between  blotters 
in  the  manner  described. 

Transferrine  print  is  to  be  transferred  to  matt 

to  a  Rieid^  glass,  instead  of  paper  for  its  sup- 

SupDort  should  be  selected  plates,  free 

■  from  flaws  of  any  kind,  absolutely  clean 
and  free  from  grease,  and  coated  a  few  hours  previous  to 
use  with  a  solution  of  albumen.  This  is  prepared  by 
beating  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  froth,  and  adding 
I  ounce  of  water  with  5  drops  of  liquor  ammonia,  giving  a 
thin,  viscid  solution.  Plates  coated  with  this  should  be 
dried  free  from  all  dust,  and  have  an  imperceptibly  fine 
film  which,  acting  as  a  substratum,  holds  the  bichromated 
film  firmly  during  the  development  of  the  exposed  tissue. 
Plates  so  prepared  are  handled  just  as  described  for  the 
manipulation  of  single  transfer  paper,  and  matt  opal 
plates  give  a  fine  matt  surface  picture  of  great  delicacy. 
The  carbons  on  opal  seen  in  art  stores  are  usually  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  way,  and  the  opal  support  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  advantageous  form  of  support  with 
which  the  novice  can  make  his  first  carbon  prints. 

The  development  of  the  print  is  the 
Development,  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  carbon 
process.  After  the  prints  have  been  under 
pressure  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  they  are  thrown 
separately  into  a  large  tray  containing  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  90°  to  100°  Fahr.  They 
should  be  rocked  for  a  few  moments  and  all  air-bubbles 
removed.  Finally  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  gelatine 
around  the  margins  has  begun  to  dissolve  and  is  oozing 
out  over  the  edge  of  the  transfer  paper.  Let  this  go  on 
for  a  few  moments  more  and  then  remove  one  of  the 
prints  to  another  tray  containing  water  at  a  temperature 
of  from  100°  to  110°  Fahr.  This  is  the  developing  tray, 
and  the  water  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
temperature  stated.  This  can  be  effected  by  placing  the 
tray,  a  tin  or  zinc  one,  over  a  gas  or  an  oil  stove  with 
flame  adjusted  to  the  proper  height.  After  being  in  this 
warmer  water  for  a  moment  the  print  is  ready  for  strip¬ 
ping.  Take  one  comer  of  the  tissue  backing  and,  with 
the  other  hand  holding  the  print  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  gently  strip  off  the  backing.  If  it  comes  off 
readily  it  is  an  evidence  of  correct  or  under-exposure,  but 
if  it  seems  disinclined  to  strip  this  is  an  evidence  of  over¬ 
exposure  or  partial  insolubility  of  the  tissue,  and  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  the  warmer  water. 
If  the  printing  was  correct  the  backing  will  leave  behind 
it  on  the  new  support  a  thick,  gelatinous  mass  in  which  at 
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first  no  detail  can  be  seen.  By  gently  rocking  the  tray 
this  mass  will  dissolve  away  and  gradually  the  image  will 
appear.  Now  lift  the  tissue  and  carefully  place  it,  face 
up,  on  a  slab  of  glass  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  bath,  and 
gently  lave  the  image  with  the  warm  water  by  means  of  a 
glass,  cup,  or  large  spoon.  Gradually  the  details  will 
brighten  up  and  in  a  minute  or  so  the  image  will  be  fully 
developed.  As  soon  as  the  print  is  developed  a  trifle 
farther  (a  little  lighter)  than  it  is  to  be  when  dried,  since 
it  darkens  upon  drying,  it  should  be  removed  to  a  tray  of 
cold  water  to  stop  development. 

,  In  one  batch  of  prints  we  are  apt  to 
^  tneet  with  both  under-  and  over-exposure. 

Prints.  former  case  the  backing  strips  off 

readily  and  the  first  flow  of  water  over  the  print  carries 
off  the  most  of  the  gelatine  over  the  high  lights.  Another 
dash  of  water  would  probably  leave  the  high  lights  bare. 
In  such  a  case  the  print  should  be  immediately  removed 
to  cooler  water,  say  at  8o°  or  90°  Fahr.  Here  it  can  be 
gently  rocked  and  may  eventually  be  saved.  Reference 
to  Fig.  I  and  what  was  said  on  the  theory  of  carbon  print¬ 
ing  will  explain  the  reason  for  this  fully.  In  case  of  un¬ 
der-exposure,  even  slight,  the  print  must  be  handled  most 
carefully  and  developed  mainly  by  rocking,  finally  laving 
it  with  quite  cool  water  to  clear  up  the  details  and  placing 
in  very  cold  water  to  stop  further  development.  If 
under-exposure  is  suspected  the  stripping  and  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  done  in  as  cool  water  as  possible  from 
the  start,  say  80°  or  85°  Fahr.,  because  of  the  greater 
solubility  of  the  tissue. 

_  But  if  the  print  is  found  to  be  over- 

uver-  exposed,  which  is  known  by  the  uni- 
iLxposure.  formly  dark  or  heavy  appearance  of  the 
lights  and  shadows,  the  opposite  treatment  is  required. 
For  slight  over-exposure  no  treatment  is  better  than  con¬ 
tinued  soaking  in  water  at  about  110°  Fahr.,  occasionally 
laving  it  in  the  manner  stated.  But  if  it  does  not  respond 
to  this  treatment  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  120°, 
or  even  130°  Fahr.,  and  the  print  developed  in  water  at 
that  temperature.  If  after  a  half  hour’s  soaking  in  water 
at  this  temperature  the  print  is  still  too  dark,  some  other 
method  must  be  adopted.  The  one  which  I  have  found 
most  satisfactory  in  such  cases  is  to  add  from  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  a  tablespoonful  of  ordinary  salt  to  the  quart  of 
developing  water  and  allow  the  print  to  soak  in  this  solu¬ 
tion  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  afterward  going  on  with 
development  in  warm  water.  This  seems  to  have  no  bad 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  print,  and  will  result  in 
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saving  a  great  many.  Some  writers  recommend  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  to  the  devel¬ 
oping  water  in  case  of  over-exposure,  others  say  a  few 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia. 
The  trouble  with  these  is  that  a  small  quantity  does  little 
or  no  good,  while  a  large  quantity  simply  ruins  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  print.  Their  use  will  also  in  double  transfer 
ruin  the  flexible  temporary  support.  Warren  recom¬ 
mends  soaking  the  print  for  half  an  hour  in  an  acidified 
five  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate,  and 
then  continuing  development.  I  have  found  this  method 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

The  great  danger  in  forcing  the  development  of  an 
over-exposed  print  is  in  causing  small  air-bubbles  by  the 
use  of  water  at  too  high  a  temperature,  abrasions  of  the 
film  by  carelessly  pouring  on  hot  water,  or  rotting  the 
film  by  the  use  of  water  too  strongly  alkaline.  Patience, 
moderately  hot  water,  and  a  little  salt  are,  when  used 
together,  the  best  remedy  I  know  of  for  over-e.xposures. 

It  is  not  well  to  use  the  same  developing  water  for 
more  than  one  print,  as  little  particles  of  gelatine  form  in 
the  water  and  are  apt  to  attach  themselves  to  prints  after¬ 
wards  developed  in  the  same  water.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  remove  them. 

„  ,  .  In  development  heavy  shadows  can  be 

D^dopmUt.  lightened  by  properly  directing  a  thin 
^  stream  or  jet  of  very  hot  water,  or  skies 
can  be  saved  in  the  print  by  developing  the  foreground 
with  hot  water,  locally  applied  with  a  cup  or  spoon,  finally 
bringing  the  sky  down  to  the  proper  tone  by  finishing  up 
in  cooler  water.  In  fact,  there  are  few  prints  which  are 
not  better  for  individual  control  of  this  kind  in  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  possible  also  in  cases  of  over-exposed  prints 
to  reduce  shadows  or  high  lights  by  the  light  application 
of  the  finger  or  a  brush,  or  by  the  local  application  of  sul¬ 
phocyanide  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  part 
to  be  reduced.  More  extensive  brush  work  can  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  advocates  of  that  system  where  particularly 
artistic  effects  are  desired,  but  neither  brush  nor  finger  is 
advised  except  in  cases  of  over-exposure,  as  the  gelatine 
film  is  ordinarily  very  delicate  and  easily  injured.  It 
should  not  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  nor  should  two 
prints  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  in  any  of  the  solu¬ 
tions.  All  local  work,  of  whatever  character,  should  be 
done  during  the  earlier  stages  of  development  in  order 
that  the  after  and  general  development  may  obliterate,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  defects  in  the  preliminary  modifi¬ 
cations. 
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Double 

Transfer 

Method. 


Fixins'  purpose  of  the  fixing  or  clearing 

Cle  'np-  twofold,  first  to  harden  the  gela- 

tine  film,  and  second  to  eliminate  every 
trace  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  which  might  remain  in 
the  film  or  paper  after  development.  The  bath  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  five  per  cent  solution  of  powdered  alum  in  water.  If  it 
makes  up  turbid  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  This 
bath  must  be  filtered  before  use  and  may  be  used  repeat¬ 
edly.  The  prints  remain  in  it  for  from  ten  minutes  to  an 
hour,  the  former  when  thin  paper  is  used,  the  latter  when 
using  the  heavy  rough  papers.  If  there  is  the  slightest 
tinge  of  the  yellow  stain  from  the  bichromate  of  potash  in 
either  the  print  or  single  transfer  paper,  or  in  the  tempo¬ 
rary  support,  the  immersion  in  the  alum  bath  must  be 
continued  until  the  tint  has  totally  disappeared.  After 
this  treatment,  the  prints  are  washed  for  half  an  hour  in 
gently  running  water,  or  in  several  changes,  and  hung 
up  by  clips  until  thoroughly  dry. 

In  the  use  of  the  double  transfer  method, 
we  have  choice  of  a  variety  of  ‘  ‘  temporary 
supports,  ’  ’  and  the  final  support,  or  base 
on  which  the  finished  print  remains,  may 
be  almost  any  surface  desired,  as  paper,  wood,  ivory, 
glass,  opal,  celluloid,  canvas,  leather,  etc. 

Fie  ibie  making  of  a 

rp  ^  double  transfer  print  on  paper,  and  use, 

empor^y  most  convenient  of  temporary  sup- 

uppor  s.  ports,  the  commercial  paper  supplied  as 
‘  ‘  flexible  support.  ’  ’  This  is  simply  paper  coated  with 
insoluble  gelatine  and  shellac.  It  comes  in  rolls  or  cut 
sheets,  and  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  as  it  may  be 
used  repeatedly.  Before  using  it  must  be  waxed,  i.  e. ,  a 
thin  film  of  wax  must  be  spread  over  its  entire  surface. 
After  each  time  of  using,  also,  this  “flexible  support” 
must  be  thoroughly  dried  and  again  waxed  before  use. 
The  waxing  preparation  can  be  bought,  or  made  as 
follows :  Dissolve  Yellow  resin,  6  drams,  and  pure 
beeswax,  2  drams,  in  one  pint  of  turpentine.  This 

waxing  solution  should  be  used  some  time  before  the 
support  is  required,  so  that  the  turpentine  has  time  to 
evaporate.  To  apply  the  wax  coating,  put  a  little  of  the 
solution  on  a  piece  of  flannel  or  wad  of  absorbent  cotton  ; 
lay  the  sheet  of  temporary  support  on  a  board  or  table 
and  rub  the  wax  lightly  over  the  face  of  the  support. 
When  all  the  supports  have  been  waxed,  go  back  to  the 
first  sheet  and,  with  a  large  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton,  polish 
each  sheet  in  turn.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  rub  the 
wax  off  entirely  at  any  point ;  what  is  needed  is  a  thin  film 
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of  wax  over  the  wjiole  surface  of  the  support.  All  tem- 
flexible  or  rigid,  as  opal,  celluloid,  etc., 
must  be  w  axed  in  this  way  before  they  can  be  used. 

Rigid  Some  workers  use  glass  as  a  temporary 

Temporary  fu  recommended  for 

Supports.  me  beginner,  but  is  useful  where  a  print 
A  ?  highly  glazed  surface  is  desired. 

thiroSv  ^i.Sjass  or  polished  opal  is  chosen  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  caustic  potash  and  a  few  droos  of 

Salko"r"S>-•b^"^^  with  FrSch 

fined  w  rh  nh  stnkmg  it  with  a  little  flannel 

f  *  chalk,  and  waxed  as  described  above 

Dlus?ohftinn"h'^^'J"-^  5'"  collodion,  the  sur- 

Emfl  thl  filr^  being  drained  away,  and  the  plate  levelled 
ti^nnKi  ^  transfer  collodion  is  readily  ob- 

set  they  sho'IIi? he collodionized  Lve 
an  hmw  nnii^fu  placed  on  edge  in  cold  water  for  half 
a  V/  the  solvents  in  the  collodion  are  washed 
matt  of_  surface  has  disappeared.  If  a 

matt  surface  finish  is  desired  m  the  finished  print  matt 
sfpport.^™”^'^  zinc  plate  must  be  used  for  the  temporary 

deS?hl!?';?tlh  ^ supports  is  made  precisely  as 
for  the  shi-ht  ®  transfer  prints,  except 

r-^u.  1  differences  necessary  in  handling  glass  or 

celluloid  supports  instead  of  paper.  ^ 

The  Final  .  exposed  tissue  is  first  transferred 
Support.  ?  ^he  ternporary  support,  developed, 
muc  o  j  i  s^mmed,  and  washed  as  already  described 
®®^°nd  transfer  to  the  final  support  can  be  made 
W'hile  the  prints  are  still  wet  from  the  first  transfer  but  is 

The^'^doubh^^  permitted  to  dry. 

^  u  b^a^sfer  ”  paper  or  final  support  can  be 
l^ght  in  rolls  or  cut  sizes.  It  does  not  keep  well  hence 
too  large  a  quantity  should  not  be  bought  at  Sne  time  It 
IS  a  plain  paper  coated  with  gelatine  and  alum  and  its 
preparation  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task.  If  anV  spec  al 
paper  is  desired  for  the  final  support  it  must  be  SS 
^follows  :  Prepare  (I)  gelatine  (Nelson’sTHeinrich-s) 

2  ounces  ;  water,  i6  ounces.  (II)  Chromealum^  12  grains  • 
water,  2  ounces.  Soak  the  gelatine  in  thS’  wate?  tf  i 
for  20  minutes  and  then  dissolve  by  gentle  heat  When 
thorough  y  dissolved  add  6  drams^of  ?I  in  founSol 
warm  water  Coat  the  paper  with  the  mixturt  Shile  ttfll 

Wh‘  '■'““Jf'ly  dry,  suspendedTyXs  in  a 

dm  room.  When  required  for  use.  coat  the  pane?  aaain 
i^?cri^  chrome-gelatine  solution,  and  bring^the 

mage  on  its  temporary  support  into  contact  with  the 
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gelatine  coating  while  it  is  wet.  Then  squeegee  into 
absolute  contact.  It  is,  however,  much  simpler  to  use  the 
ready  prepared  paper  at  first. 

To  make  the  final  transfer,  first  soak  the  final  trans¬ 
fer  paper  in  water  at  90°  to  100°  Fahr.  until  the  gela¬ 
tine  surface  is  soft,  spongy,  or  slimy,  the  idea  being  to  get 
a  perfectly  soft,  yielding  bed  for  the  carbon  image  on 
the  temporary  support.  Place  in  a  tray  of  cold  water  for 
a  moment,  with  the  carbon  image  on  its  temporary  sup¬ 
port,  and  withdraw  the  two  together  to  avoid  air-bubbles. 
Squeegee  lightly  but  firmly  and  clip  up  in  a  dry  room. 
Special  directions  accompany  the  Autotype  double  trans¬ 
fer  paper  and  can  be  found  in  the  packages  or  rolls.  In 
five  or  six  hours,  if  then  thoroughly  dry,  insert  the  point 
of  a  knife  between  the  temporary  and  final  support  and 
pull  the  two  apart.  If  the  former  has  been  properly  waxed 
and  the  final  transfer  papers  was  in  good  condition 
and  properly  soaked,  the  carbon  image  will  be  found  to 
have  adhered  to  the  gelatine  surface  of  the  final  support, 
and  will  leave  the  less  tenacious  waxed  surface  of  the 
temporary  support,  thus  giving  the  second  transfer  and  a 
non-reversed  image.  The  surface  of  the  image  will  now 
have  a  finish  exactly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  support  employed.  If  the  final  support  is  so  old 
that  the  gelatine  surface  has  become  partly  insoluble  and 
will  not  soften,  soak  it  in  water  at  a  higher  temperature 
until  it  is  soft  and  spongy.  If  even  with  quite  hot  water 
it  will  not  become  soft  the  paper  is  probably  worthless 
and  should  be  thrown  away.  When  soaked  in  water  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  soften 
the  gelatine  coating,  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  washed  off  gen¬ 
erally  or  locally  and  all  or  a  portion  of  the  picture  will  be 
left  on  the  temporary  support.  The  same  thing  will  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  temporary  support  has  not  been  properly 
waxed. 

If  there  is  any  wax  on  the  carbon  image  after  stripping, 
it  can  be  removed  by  rubbing  gently  with  a  tuft  of  absor¬ 
bent  cotton  dipped  in  wood  alcohol.  The  print  is  now 
finished  and  can  be  trimmed  and  mounted. 

Tranfer  to  great  advantages  of  the 

Other  carbon  process  is  that  the  prints  can  be 
g  transferred  to  almost  any  material.  The 

PP  ■  operations  are  almost  the  same  in  all  the 
cases,  and  are  subject  to  two  general  rules  :  first,  if  the 
surface  of  the  material  is  not  itself  flexible,  a  flexible 
temporary  support  must  be  used,  and  second,  the  surface 
must  be  first  prepared  to  receive  the  image. 

For  coating  such  surfaces  one  of  two  methods  can  be 
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used  ;  first,  the  bichromate  method  in  which  bichromate  of 
potash  is  added  to  gelatine  so  that  after  prolonged  expo¬ 
sure  to  light  the  latter  becomes  insoluble,  and  second,  the 
chrome-gelatine  method  in  which  chrome  alum  is  added 
to  the  gelatine  and  so  hardens  it.  In  either  case  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  made  up  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the 
coating  of  single  transfer  paper,  except  that  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  proportions  are  used.  Wall  gives  the  following  for¬ 
mulae,  either  of  which  may  be  used  :  (i)  Heinrich’s  gela¬ 
tine,  I  ounce ;  distilled  water,  18  ounces.  Soak  and 
dissolve  by  heat  as  before  directed,  add  slowly  a  solution 
of  20  grains  of  potassium  bichromate  in  2  ounces  of 
water.  Coat  the  paper  as  thinly  as  possible,  dry,  and 
exposed  to  strong  light  for  several  hours.  (2)  Heinrich’s 
gelatine,  320  grains;  distilled  water,  20  ounces.  Dissolve 
as  before  and  add  chrome  alum,  12  grains;  water  4 
ounces.  Filter  and  coat  thinly. 

In  transferring  to  wood  or  other  porous  substance,  the 
pores  must  be  filled  in  some  way  as  far  as  possible.  Wall 
recommends  Aspinall’s  enamel  thinned  down  with  tur¬ 
pentine  and  rubbed  in  with  a  pad.  I  presume  any  good 
American  enamel  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

In  transferring  to  the  matt  side  of  opal  plates  or  to 
celluloid  by  the  single  transfer  process  no  preparation  is 
needed  beyond  thoroughly  cleaning  the  surface  with 
French  chalk.  The  image  will  adhere  perfectly,  but  will 
not  bear  as  much  rough  handling  as  if  the  opal  plate  be 
first  coated  with  albumen  as  directed  in  the  single  transfer 
method.  If  the  double  transfer  process  is  to  be  used,  pre¬ 
pare  the  plate  with  either  the  gelatine  bichromate  or 
chrome  gelatine  solution  as  directed,  making  the  transfer 
from  the  “  flexible  support.” 

With  the  above  rather  general  information  taken  in 
connection  with  the  specific  directions  given  before,  the 
worker  will  find  little  difficulty  m  making  the  transfer  to 
any  support  he  may  desire,— wood,  metal,  glass,  canvas, 
or  almost  any  other  material. 

A  Modified  ^  method  of  making  carbon  prints  on 
Mpthnd  paper  was  recently  published 

in  Photography.  A  ground  glass  or 
smoothed  opal  plate  is  first  waxed  as  directed  and  used 
as  a  temporary  support.  The  print  being  developed, 
alumed,  and  rinsed,  as  before  described,  apply  to  it  two 
coats  of  a  well-filtered  three  per  cent  solution  of  gelatine 
at  about  68°,  and  allow  it  to  set.  The  paper  on  which  the 
print  is  finally  to  appear  is  then  moistened  and  placed  on 
the  gelatine  surface  and  squeegeed  lightly,  when,  after 
dr^’ing,  it  can  be  stripped  in  the  usual  manner.  Max  Bolte 
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recommends  the  same  process  for  putting  carbon  prints 
into  books  and  similar  objects  except  that  here  a  flexible 
temporary  support  is  used. 

Transpar-  The  uses  of  transparencies  in  carbon 
encies.  twofold,  first  as  an  independent 

branch  of  carbon  work,  and  second  as  a 
medium  for  the  making  of  enlarged  negatives.  For  the 
first  purpose  any  of  the  tissues  can  be  used  when 
mounted  with  ground  glass  in  the  usual  way,  but  for  the 
second  the  only  really  suitable  tissue  is  the  transparency 
°  so  niade  possess  a  richness  of  shadows 

and  high  lights  not  obtainable  by  any  other  process,  and 
are  by  all  odds  the  best  medium  for  making  enlarged 
negatives.  When  designed  for  this  purpose  the  printing 
IS  carried  rather  far  and  the  image  is  developed  as  far  as 
possible  without  strong  contrasts. 

A  very  unique  method  of  using  transparencies  from 
colored  tissues  has  been  devised  by  Chapman  Tones 
and  consists  in  making  a  thin  positive  on  glass,  backing 
It  with  paper  of  any  desired  surface,  color,  or  tone.  This 
method  results  in  brilliancy  without  hardness  and  non¬ 
reversal,  since  the  pictures  are  viewed  through  the  glass 
The  method  is  well  worth  a  trial. 

There  are  several  methods  of  preparing  glass  for  sin¬ 
gle  transfer.  Weston  recommends  the  use  of  clean  glass 
without  any  substratum  whatever.  The  tissue  is  trans- 
ferred  directly  to  the  glass,  only  adding  i6  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  for  every  quart  of  water  in  which  the 
paper  is  to  be  immersed,  and  allowing  the  prepared 
paper  to  remain  in  this  water  a  little  longer  than  usual. 
Develop  as  usual. 


Or  the  glass  may  be  treated  with  either  the  chrome 
gelatine  or  bichromate  solution  given  on  a  preceding 
page.  A  number  of  plates  of  glass  can  be  coated  at  one 
time,  as  the  coating  does  not  deteriorate  with  age.  It  is 
sometimes  recommended  that,  in  addition  to  coating  the 
^  tissue  itself  be  given  a  coat  of  transfer 

collodion  before  the  transfer  is  effected.  The  collodion 
holds  the  surface  of  the  tissue  together,  and  is  therefore 
rather  necessary  m  the  case  of  a  glass  support  where  the 
adhesion  is  necessarily  not  so  great  as  on  paper.  To 
coat  the  tissue,  turn  up  the  edges  to  form  a  dish  and 
pour  into  It  the  transfer  collodion,  allowing  the  surplus 
solution  to  run  out  at  one  comer.  When  dry,  trim  off 
the  turned-up  edges  and  make  the  transfer  in  the  usual 
way.  Or,  instead  of  squeegeeing  the  tissue  to  ferrotype 
^  it  may  be  dried  on  waxed  and 

collodionized  glass  plates,  when  it  will  peel  off  with  a 
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excellent  substratum  recom¬ 
mended  by  Max  Bolte  is  a  thin  solution  of  gutta  percha 
m  chloroform,  the  plate  to  be  perfectly  dry  before  using. 

Lantern  ordinary  tissues  are  not  alto- 

Slides.  ^ther  satisfactory  for  transparencies,  nei- 

ciM  mu'”  the  making  of 

lantern  slides  The  proportion  of  pigment  to  gelatine  in 
the  coating  of  the  tissue,  while  suitable  for  a  positive  on 
paper  is  not  great  enough  to  bear  the  strong  light  S  an 

a?^^too^?hM  ■  ’^^®.’?^^'^^t^eposits  possibly  obtainable 
^e  too  thin  to  satisfactorily  render  heavy  shadows 
However,  by  using  the  darker  and  stronger  colors  in  die 
tissue,  by  printing  from  strong  negatives^  by  using  dssul 

wMch  i^whitV  by  usings  light  L  the^laSn 

wnicb  is  white  but  not  overstrong,  fairly  satisfactory 

Swn  ^^bieved.  But  for  the  best  results  what  ^ 

known  as  transparency  tissue  ”  should  be  used.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  comes  only  in  black,  and  not  a  very  good 
black  for  slides  at  that.  Still  the  slides  can  easily  be 

toned  as  set  out  further  on.  As  a  matter  of  course  slides 
must  be  made  by  contact.  vuuibe,  siiaes 

Any  of  the  substrata  heretofore  set  out  can  be  adopted 
for  use  with  slides,  thin  cover  glasses  being  used  for^the 
purpose.  The  cover  glasses  are  first  thoroughly  cleaned 
ammonia,  and  thoroughly  pol- 
JfrU  K  direct  from  the  store  they  need 

only  be  dipped  in  alcohol  and  polished.  A  simple  r^ethS 
of  preparing  therp  to  receive  the  carbon  imag?  is  to  dip 
each  glass  m  a  pint  of  water  to  which  has  been  added  10 
to  15  drops  of  ammonia,  and  into  which  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  beaten  the  white  of  one  egg.  They  are  drained 
and  racked  up  to  dry.  A  hundred  slide-plates  can  be  so 
prepared  in  a  half  hour  and  will  keep  indefinitely.  The 
etc.,  are  all  as  already  set  forth 
Ihi  ^  ^  transfer  process.  As  the  slides  are  reverend 
the  register  marks  need  only  be  reversed  in  order  to  have 
the  picture  nght  on  the  screen.  In  working  with  the 

^nore  exposure  fs  required 
than  with  ordinary  tissues.  A  lantern-slide  mask  ran 
conireniently  be  used  to  form  the  safe  edge.  If  desired 
clouds  can  be  printed  on  a  separate  glass  and  bound  ud 
face  to  face  with  the  foreground  slide.  ^ 

Toning  and  7^?^?  have  been  many  methods  pub- 
intensifying.  for  toning  or  intensifying  carbon 

...  ,  .  prints.  I  cannot  agree  that  the  modifica¬ 

tion  IS  a  desirable  one,  but  give  one  or  two  formula  for 

following  TethoTfo?  use 

A^ith  either  prints  or  transparencies  :  Soak  the  pictured 
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a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  2  grains  in 
I  ounce  of  distilled  water,  rinse  and  flood  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  I  grain  ;  citric  acid,  i  grain  ;  water,  i  ounce  ;  to  which 
are  added,  at  the  moment  of  using,  two  or  three  drops 
of  a  twenty  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  After 
intensification  the  prints  should  be  dipped  in  hypo  and 
well  washed.  He  also  recommends  dipping  the  prints 
into  a  solution  of  20  grains  of  permanganate  of  potash  in 
I  ounce  of  distilled  water ;  wash  well  and  dry,  repeating 
the  operation  if  necessary. 

The  Monckhoven  formula  for  obtaining  beautiful  purple- 
black  or  dark  violet  tones  (presumably  with  the  black 
tissue)  is  as  follows  :  Immerse  the  print  for  five  minutes 
in  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  40  grams  ;  water,  i  liter 
_( four  per  cent  solution ) ;  rinse  and  immerse  for  ten  minutes 
in  carbonate  of  soda,  c.  p.  40  grams  ;  water,  i  liter  (four  per 
cent  solution) ;  rinse  and  immerse  in  gallic  acid,  10  grams; 
water,  i  liter  (one  per  cent  solution),  for  a  variable  time 
depending  upon  the  tone  desired.  Thoroughly  wash  and 
dry.  As  this  is  an  intensifying  process,  the  original  prints 
should  not  be  too  deep. 

Transparencies  on  clear  glass  or  collodionized  plates 
(not  gelatinized)  in  order  to  change  the  actinic  value  of 
the  transparency  may  be  treated  by  simply  immersing  for 
a  few  seconds  in  equal  parts  of  ( i )  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash  4  parts,  water  1,000  parts,  (2)  white  sugar  2  parts, 
ammonia  c  parts,  water  1,000  parts. 

In  addition  to  the  above  methods,  which  are  more  in 
the  nature  of  chemical  toning,  carbon  prints  can  be  col¬ 
ored  or  intensified  by  flowing  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  ;  or  with  artificial  alizarine  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  to  which  some  liquid  ammonia  has  been 
added;  or  with  any  of  the  aniline  colors,  which  last,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  apt  to  be  permanent.  A  dark  blue-black 
tint  is  obtained  by  flooding  the  print  with  extract  of  log¬ 
wood  dissolved  in  warm  water  ;  after  rinsing,  a  3  per  cent 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  solution  is  applied  for 
three  seconds.  Repeat  until  desired  tint  is  obtained. 
These,  however,  are  purely  experimental  formulas. 

Printing  in  following  method  for  printing  in 

Skies  skies  in  carbon  prints  is  set  out  in  the 
Autotype  Company’s  ABC  Guide,  and 
is  copied  verbatim  because  of  its  succinctness.  Hold 
the_  landscape  negative  up  to  the  light  with  a  piece  of 
white  paper  against  it,  trace  roughly  the  sky  line  with  a 
black  lead  pencil,  lay  this  tracing  on  a  piece  of  yellow 
paper  and  go  over  the  outlines  with  something  blunt  so 
as  to  mark  it  through  onto  the  yellow  paper,  which  cut 
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with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  trim  its  edges  to  the  exact  size 
of  the  negative.  Having  selected  the  cloud  negative,  lay 
the  landscape  negative  upon  the  cloud  negative,  so  that 
the  cloud  effect  wished  for  appears  in  the  sky  portion  ; 
with  a  piece  of  black  crayon  (which  will  easily  rub  off) 
go  round  the  edges  of  the  landscape  negative  so  as  to 
mark  its  exact  position  upon  the  cloud  negative,  with 
reference  to  the  cloud  effect  to  be  printed.  Place  the 
blank  which  represents  the  sky  upon  the  back  of  the 
landscape  negative,  and  place  the  counterpart  (represent¬ 
ing  the  foreground,  etc.)  upon  the  front  of  the  cloud 
negative,  the  outline  tracing  of  the  landscape  negative 
being  the  guide  to  position.  The  printing  may  now  be 
begun,  the  state  of  affairs  being  this  —  a  sky  mask  on  the 
landscape  negative,  a  foreground  mask  on  the  cloud 
negative. 

Cut  a  piece  of  sensitive  tissue  the  exact  size  of  the  land¬ 
scape  negative,  print  it  in  the  usual  way;  when  sufficiently 
exposed,  place  the  printed  tissue  on  the  cloud  negative, 
registering  it  accurately  by  the  traced  lines  which  give  the 
exact  size  and  position  of  the  landscape  negative,  place  in 
the  frame,  and  with  a  piece  of  card  just  soften  the  edge  of 
the  sky  line  by  moving  it  up  and  down  over  the  junction  ; 
the  exposure  will  be  very  short  if  in  a  good  light,  and  if 
the  operations  are  carefully  conducted,  the  results  are 
most  effective,  as  well  as  satisfactory. 

Retouchine  necessary  spotting  required  in  car- 

Spottine  prints  can  usually  be  done  by  dissolv- 

^  ing  the  gelatine  coating  of  a  piece  of 

unexposed  tissue  in  hot  water  and  applying  with  a  brush 
while  still  hot  and  soft.  For  this  purpose  it  is  always  well 
to  preserve  the  trimmings  in  cutting  up  the  tissue  and 
mark  their  colors  on  the  back,  thus  having  a  complete 
assortment  of  all  the  colors  from  which  prints  are  made. 
High  lights  can  be  brightened  by  scraping  with  a  clean 
rubber  or  sharp  knife  after  the  print  is  dry,  or  too  heavy 
shadows  can  be  brought  down  in  the  same  way. 

_  If  desired,  the  retouching  of  the  print  can  be  done  with 
either  water-  or  oil-colors,  but  there  is  frequently  no  little 
difficulty  in  matching  the  exact  tints.  If  water  colors  are 
used  a  little  semi-aqueous  and  alcoholic  solution  of  puri¬ 
fied  inspissated  ox-gall,  or  other  sizing  preparation, 
should  be  first  applied.  If  oils  are  to  be  used,  first  pre¬ 
pare  the  print  by  an  application  of  180  grains  of  isinglass 
dissolved  in  10  ounces  of  water,  to  which  has  been  after¬ 
wards  added  an  equal  bulk  of  wood  alcohol.  The  re¬ 
touching  or  spotting  of  double  transfer  prints  should  be 
done  on  the  temporary  support,  before  final  transfer. 
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If  after  finishing  there  is  a  dullness  about  the  print  its 
brilliancy  can  be  restored  by  coating  thinly  and  evenly 
with  linseed  oil  4  parts,  painter’s  driers,  i  part. 

Trimming  Carbon  prints  are  trimmed  and  mounted 
and  Mounting,  exactly^  are  any  other  prints.  Prints  on 
•  •  celluloid  present  difficulty  because  of  the 

ngidity  of  the  support.  A  good  glue  or  rubber  cement  is 
the  best  remedy  I  can_  advise,  with  heavy  pressure  after 
mounting.  /This  applies  also  to  large  prints  on  heavw 
weight  or  thick  paper  ;  Le  Page’s  glue  is  excellent  for  the 
pu^ose.  For  prints  on  thin  or  moderately  thick  papers 
Millen  s  paste  will  be  found  most  useful.  It  possesses 
^eater  sticking  capacity  than  any  other  prepared  paste  in 
the  market.  If  prints  are  wetted,  and  placed  in  a  pile  be¬ 
fore  applying  the  mountant,  it  is  well  not  to  soak  them 
too  long,  pr  to  attempt  to  mount  too  many  at  one  time 
1  he  gelatine  surface,  although  insoluble  and  alumed,  is 
Still  gelatine  and  absorbs  water  to  some  extent  A  little 
care,  however,  will  obviate  any  difficulty. 

Here,  for  the  present,  the  case  for  the  carbon  process 
must  rest.  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  its  many  in- 
teresbng  features,  and  the  tricks  of  bichromated  gelatine 
could  well  supply  material  for  a  little  book  wholly  devoted 
to  Failures  and  Remedies.”  But  my  object  has  been 
to  get  the  reader  interested.  There  are  other  carbon  pro¬ 
cesses,  modifications  of  the  original  and  generally  used 
I^ocess  here  outlined.  Among  these  Ozotype,  Gum- 
Bichromate  and  the  Artigue  processes  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  name  with  those  readers  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  current  photographic  literature.  Concern¬ 
ing  these  three  methods  a  separate  monograph  will  be 
published  later.  The  public  interest  in  Ozotype,  however 
IS  just  now  so  keen  that  a  brief  description  of  the  method 
IS  here  given.  The  process  is  a  patented  one  and  requires 
special  materials  for  its  working  which  are  not  yet 
obtainable  in  America.  Flence  it  is  better  to  postpone  a 
practical  consideration  of  its  merits  and  working  until  we 
can  speak  of  it  from  experience.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  foregoing  pages,  Mr.  Osborne  I.  Yellott  has  again 
helped  me  most  liberally  from  his  experience,  and  his 
help  is  here  cordially  acknowledged.  A  list  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  manuals  devoted  to  the  process  is  also  g^ven,  as 
usual,  at  the  end  of  the  monograph. 

Briefly  described,  ozotype  is  a  printing 

Ozotype.  method  originated  about  a  year  ago  by 
Mr.  Thomas_  Manly.  It  resembles  the 
carbon  process  in  that  a  pigmented  gelatine  tissue  is 
required  to  produce  the  print  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
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this,  It  gives  prints  in  permanent  pigments.  It  differs 
from  the  carbon  process  in  that  it  gives  a  visible  image 
after  exposure,  and  requires  no  transfer  of  the  image. 
Like  carbon,  it  offers  a  wide  range  of  color  effects  and  a 
variety  of  surface  textures  is  permissible  by  proper  choice 
of  paper  for  the  supports.  The  following  outline  is  con¬ 
densed  from  the  manual  on  Ozotype  recently  published, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Manly. 

Any  suitably  sized  paper  is  taken,  ac- 
Papers.  cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  individual 
_  worker,  and  sensitized  with  the  special 

sensitizing  solution-— a  commercial  (patented)  preparation. 
Thus  smooth  drawing  papers  of  good  quality,  or  single 
transfer  carbon  paper,  or  a  plain  photographic  paper  may 
be  used  for  small  prints.  For  larger  sizes  and  broader 
effects  Whatman’s,  Arnold’s,  Michallet’s  or  LePage’s 
papers  are  advised.  Collotype  printing  papers  are  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended.  The  sizes  most  convenient  for 
practical  use  are  given  as  20x25,  or  19  x  24  inches. 

For  sizing,  a  convenient  solution,  ready 
Sizing.  for  use  at  any  time  is  LePage’s  fish  glue, 

.  .  .  ^  ounce  ;  hot  water,  9  ounces.  The  opera- 
^jon  of  sensitizing  is  said  to  be  more  easily  performed  if 
the  sensitizing  solution  is  applied  before  the  sizing  is  quite 
oiT-  paper  may  be  sized  with  a  flat  hog’s-hair  var¬ 

nish  brush,  but  for  smooth  papers  a  3-inch  camel-hair 
brush  should  be  equally  effective,  it  distributes  the  size 
niore  evenly  and  is  less  likely  to  disturb  the  surface  finish 
of  the  paper.  The  sized  paper  is  now  dried. 

Sensitizing  should  be  done  in  gaslight. 
Sensitizing,  not  too  intense  a  light.  Two  drams  of 
sensitizing  solution  are  needed  for  a  sheet 
of  paper  25  x  20  inches.  The  composition  of  the  patented 
sensitizing  solution  is,  of  course,  a  secret,  but  the  follow- 
ing  formula  may  be  taken  as  approximate  :  Manganese 
sulphate,  5  drams  ;  potassium  bichromate,  3  drams  ;  water 
10  ounces.  The  paper  is  stretched  on  a  sheet  of  news¬ 
paper  on  a  table,  fastened  with  drawing  pins ;  the  two 
drams  of  solution  are  thrown  in  a  pool  at  the  center  of  the 
sheet  and  quickly  spread  with  the  brush  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  paper  before  it  has  time  to  soak  into  the 
sheet.  After  sensitizing  the  paper  is  dried  in  darkness. 

Printing  is  done  under  a  negative  in  the  usual  way,  but 
the  image  prints  out,  giving  an  olive-brown  picture  upon 
a  3^11ow  ground.  The  paper  prints  less  rapidly  than 
carbon  tissue.  When  sufficiently  printed  the  prints  are 
washed  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  taking  thirty 
minutes  or  so,  and  then  hung  up  with  clips  to  dry.  This 
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will  take  perhaps  twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  sensi¬ 
tive  paper  may  be  cut  up  to  convenient  sizes. 

Pigmentine  ■  operation,  known  as  pigment- 

tiie  Print  any  time 

within  ten  days  after  the  foregoing.  The 
print,  with  a  piece  of  “pigment  plaster” — the  special 
patented  form  of  unsensitized  carbon  tissue  introduced 
for  the  process  (a  piece  of  unsensitized  carbon  tissue  will 
serve  for  experiment ) — is  immersed  in  a  bath  composed 
as  follows :  Water,  20  ounces ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  30 
minims;  hydroquinone,  7  grains;  ferrous  sulphate,  5 
grains.  _  This  is  known  as  the  acetic  bath,  and  varies  in 
composition  according  to  the  strength  of  the  negative. 
It  should  be  made  fresh  each  time,  and  used  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  65°  to  75°.  After  immersion  in  this 
bath  for  about  a  minute  the  print  is  brought  into  contact, 
face  to  face,  with  the  pigment  plaster,  and  the  two  are 
withdrawn  together,  squeegeed,  blotted  off,  and  dried. 

VVhen  dry  the  print  is  developed  with 
Development,  warm  water,  as  directed  for  the  carbon 
process.  Thus  the  print  and  pigment 
plaster,  closely  adhering,  are  put  into  cold  water  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  then  plunged  into  water  at  105° 
Fahr.  After  a  minute  in  this  bath  the  paper  backing  of 
the  plaster  can  be  pulled  away.  This  requires  a  good 
straight  pull,  and  should  be  done  under  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  print  is  now  pulled  up  onto  a  sheet  of 
zinc  and  laved  with  warm  water  until  the  picture  is  fully 
developed,  after  which  it  is  rinsed  in  cold  water  and 
alumed  in  a  bath  made  up  of :  water,  20  ounces ;  alum, 
^  ounce.  This  completes  the  print,  and,  when  dry,  it  is 
ready  for  mounting.  The  picture-image  is,  of  course, 
non-reversed. 

BOOKS. 

Carbon  Printing.  By  E.  J.  Wall.  104  pp.,  with  a 
carbon  print.  5th  edition.  1900.  (Eng.)  50  cts. 
Carbon  Printing.  By  W.  Weston.  64  pp.  1896.  75 
cts.  This  relates  to  the  working  of  Elliott’s  tissues. 
Carbon  Printing.  By  Max  B51te.  32  pp.  2nd  edition. 

1893.  50  cts.  A  full  and  practical  manual. 

ABC  Guide  to  Permanent  Autotype  ( Carbon')  Pho¬ 
tography.  By  J.  R.  Sawyer.  Latest  edition.  1898. 
104  pp.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  I1.25. 

Ozofype.  By  Thomas  Manly.  77  pp.  1900.  50  cts. 


NOTES. 


The  September  number  of  The  Photo-Miniature 
will,  we  believe,  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable, 
as  well  as  the  most  profitable,  of  the  series  thus  far  pub¬ 
lished.  It  will  be  titled  Chemical  Notions  for  Photo¬ 
graphers,  and  has  been  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bolas. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “all  things  come  to  him 
who  will  but  hustle  while  he  waits,”  and  for  a  long  time 
we  have  been  hustling  and  waiting  for  the  right  man  to 
write  a  very  plain  and  very  simple  introduction  to  the 
chemistry  of  everyday  photography.  Mr.  Bolas  is  the  man 
for  whom  we  have  waited,  and  the  September  number  of 
The  Photo-Miniature  is  the  book  we  desired. 

The  chemistry  of  photography  is  a  complex  subject  and 
one  which  must  forever  read  drily  to  the  average  indi¬ 
vidual,  however  anxious  he  (or  she)  may  be  to  know 
“the  reason  why  ”  this  or  that  happens.  For  this  reason 
books  on  photographic  chemistry  are  eagerly  bought — - 
and  put  away  unread.  Mr.  Bolas  has  recognized  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  has  prepared,  not  an  exposition  of  any  system 
of  photographic  chemistry,  but  a  marvellously  interesting 
and  practical  explanation  of  the  eve^day  problems  con¬ 
cerning  which  photographers  are  curious.  But  you  must 
see  the  book.  We  have  unusual  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
offer  it  to  those  who  need  it. 

The  reprint  {8th  thousand)  of  The  Photo-Miniature, 
No.  8  :  Photography  at  Home  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 
For  the  benefit  of  new  readers  of  the  magazine  we  sum¬ 
marize  the  contents  of  the  number,  which  is  devoted  to  a 
simple  explanation  of  photography  as  a  home  hobby. 
The  Scope  of  Home  Work;  Light  Indoors  and  Out; 
Actinometers  and  Their  Usefulness  ;  Exposure  Meters  ; 
Photographing  Interiors,  the  Apparatus  Required,  Lenses, 
Plates  and  Their  Backing  ;  The  Choice  of  View,  Illum¬ 
ination ;  Interiors  by  Gaslight  and  Flashlight ;  Exterior 
and  Interior  Views  Combined ;  Home  Portraiture  by 
Daylight  and  Artificial  Light;  Flashlight  Powders  and 
Their  Use  ;  Lighting  the  Subject ;  Backgrounds  ;  Photo- 
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graphing  Flowers;  Enlargements  by  Daylight  and  Arti¬ 
ficial  Light ;  Bromide  Prints  ;  Copying  ;  Positive  Fitms; 
Bensitol  Prints  on  Paper  and  Fabrics. 

Rej^ints  of  No.  5  :  Stereoscopic  Photography ;  and  No. 
■D^'^^ippcrs  and  Development  are  now  in  press 
e  will  apparently  be  closely  followed  by  a  third 
edition  oi^o.  3:  Hand- Camera  Work;  and  second  edi¬ 
tions  oi  No.  10:  The  Blue  Print,  etc.,  and  No  12:  Re¬ 
touching  Negatives  and  Prints.  Surely  this  proves  that 
die  little  books  are  generously  appreciated  ! 


The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  America,  commonly  known  as  the  National 
Association,  met  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  from  July  2^  to  27 
inclusive  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Stem,  of  that 
national  convention  held  in  the 
yVest  for  some  years,  the  Western  professionals  gathered 
m  great  force,  and  the  affair  was  a  huge  success  in  everv 
way. 

t  of  the  proceedings,  literatim,  may  be 

found  m  Wilson  s  Magazine  for  August ;  here  we  can 
make  room  only  for  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  chief 
featimes.  These  included  a  series  of  meetings  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  topics  pertaining  to  professional  work  ; 
an  exhibition  of  the  best  professional  work  of  the  year  • 
<ind  a  representative  display  of  the  year’s  novelties  in 
apparatus  and  supplies. 

_  With  few  exceptions  the  profession  was  represented  by 
Its  most  prominent  members,  and  among  the  visitors 
present  we  noticed  Mr.  Otto  Sichel  and  Mr.  Asanuma 
well-known  dealers  from  London  and  Tokio  respectively’ 
At  the  opening  session  President  Stein  gave  an  address 
marked  by  its  common  sense  advice  to  professionals 
urging  them  to  put  aside  petty  jealousies,  to  give  more 
thought  to  originality  rather  than  imitation  in  their  work 
to  keep  their  prices  as_  high  as  possible,  and  to  avoid 
extremes  in  styles.  Phis  was  followed  by  an  interesting 
progress  of  photography  during  recent  years 
Mr.  W,  1.  Scandlin,  editor  of  Anthony^ s  Photographic 
Puilcitfz^  and  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  principles  of 
beauty  in  art^  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Beck,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Museum  of  F me  Arts.  Among  the  other  papers  read  at 
the  various  meetings  was  one  on  photographic  copyright, 
by  Mr.  Waldo,  of  the  Photographers’  Copyright  League  ; 
another  on  lighting  the  subject  in  portraiture,  by  Mr 
Beck;  and  two  lengthy  “talks”  on  things  in  general,  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Griffiths,  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 
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E  &  H.T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  la 

Photographic 
Apparatus, 
Materials  and 
Supplies 

OP  ALL  KINDS 

From  the  simplest  and  cheapest  to  the  most  elaborate 
and  expensive 

CAMFPA^  BOTH  HAND 

AND  TRIPOD 

LENSES 

SHUTTERS 
DRY  PLATES 
AMERICAN  FILM 
*3*  CHEMICALS 

DEVELOPERS 

And  everything  required  in  Photography 
by  the  AMATEUR  or  PROFESSIONAL 

Send  Er$t  of  Photonrnpwc  Pnencations 

ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN, 
Monthly,  $2.00  per  year. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ANNUAL,  Paper. 
75c.,  postage  JSc. 

TRADE  AGENTS  OP  AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPB  CO. 

E.  &■  H.  T.  dMTHONT  &■  C2 

Established  184a 

eATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 
122-124  Fifth  Av.  (I7th  and  J8th  Sts.),  New  York 
45^7-49  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
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Among  the  side-shows  of  the  convention,  a  visit  to  the 
Layton  Art  Gallery,  with  a  capital  account  of  its  pictorial 
treasures,  by  Mr.  Eldridge,  the  curator  ;  a  demonstration 
of  the  Ives  Kromskop  system  of  color  photography  ;  and 
a  similar  exhibition  of  the  McDonough  system  deserve 
mention.  The  possibilities  of  color  photography,  by  the 
way,  seem  to  have  excited  great  interest  and  admiration 
in  those  attending  the  convention,  which  seems  to  show 
that  the  professional  is  not  conversant  with  recent 
advances  in  this  direction. 

The  displays  made  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  were 
much  in  advance  of  the  showing  made  at  recent  conven¬ 
tions  and,  according  to  reports,  resulted  in  a  big  volume 
of  business. 

Detroit  was  chosen  as  the  location  for  the  convention 
of  1901,  and  the  officers  elected  were  as  follows  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  E.  B.  Core,  of  New  York ;  first  vice-president, 
D.  p.  Spellman,  of  Detroit ;  second  vice-president,  H.  S. 
Klein,  of  Milwaukee  ;  secretary,  J.  G.  Nussbaumer,  of 
Buffalo  (re-elected).  The  office  of  treasurer  is  held  by 
F.  R.  Barrows,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  for  two  years.  Know¬ 
ing  these  gentlemen,  we  can  sincerely  congratulate  the 
association  upon  its  choice  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  In  their  hands  the  success  of  the  next  convention 
is  thoroughly  assured. 

The  pictorial  exhibits  were  as  interesting  as  ever,  but 
included  too  large  a  proportion  of  poor  work.  It  was  a 
matter  of  general  opinion  that  the  best  work  shown  was 
better  than  any  previously  exhibited  ;  but  the  exhibitors  in 
the  rninor  classes  fell  too  far  behind  their  fellow  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  higher  grades.  This  simply  shows  that  the 
average  professional  is  not  thinking  hard  enough.  An¬ 
other  defect,  noted  by  the  judges,  was  the  uneveness  of 
the  work  sent  by  individual  exhibitors.  This  indicates  a 
lack  of  the  faculty  of  criticism,  and  should  be  amended. 
It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  judge  one’s  own  work  if  we  will 
begin  by  being  severe  enough,  and  never  giving  oneself 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Among  the  pictures  worthy  of  mention  with  praise 
were  the  complimentary  exhibits  of  Core,  Hall,  Spell¬ 
man,  Reeves,  and  Knaffl  Bros.  The  collection  sent  by 
■J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  contained  some  novel  effects 
in  lighting,  but  the  quality  of  the  work  was  undeniably 
high.  Geo.  M.  Edmondson,  of  Cleveland,  exhibited  a 
delightful  example  of  figure  portraiture,  as  did  A.  J.  and 
W.  G.  Thuss,  of  Nashville.  We  were  pleased  to  see  this 
latter  firm  coming  forward  in  the  way  it  did.  E.  F.  Hall, 
of  Buffalo,  sent  a  few  silhouettes  notable  for  the  subtlety 
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announce  that 

“Etching  Matte” 

will  now  be  manufactured  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Dr. 
Millen,  the  inventor  of  this  pro¬ 
cess.  This  guarantees  an  article 
of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
paper  is  offered  to  the  photo¬ 
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of  their  treatment,  and  very  attractive  to  the  eye  •  and 
Dudley  Hoyt,  of  Rochester,  showed  a  standing  figure  so 
delightfully  portrayed  within  its  space  that  the  desire  to 
own  it  was  almost  irresistible. 

The  miniatures  formed  a  special  class  and  were  alto¬ 
gether  rajoyable.  D.  Rosser,  Pittsburg;  Dudley  Hoyt 
J.  E.  Giffin,  Wheeling ;  A.  L.  Bowersox,  Dayton  ;  Moses 
&  Son,  New  Orleans,  and  I.  Benjamin,  Cincinnati  were 
especially  strong  in  this  class  of  work.  ’ 

Geo.  H.  Van  Norman,  Springfield,  Mass.,  sent  a  fine 
collection  of  portraiture,  showing  wonderful  delicacy  in 
the  balance  of  light  and  shade  in  the  faces  and  through¬ 
out  the  figures.  Henry  H.  Pierce,  Providence,  R.  I. 
exhibited  a  portrait  of  an  elderly  man  which  we  consid¬ 
ered  equal  to  the  best  example  on  the  walls. 

The  official  prize-list,  showing  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  follows  herewith  : 


AWARDS  OF  PRIZES. 

Grand  Portrait  Class,  ist  prize,  life-size  figure  bust 
Moore  &  Stephenson,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  2d,  gold  medal’ 
Diffiley  Hoyt,_  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  3d,  silver  medal,  T.  E.’ 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  ;  4th,  bronze  medal,  E.  C. 
Dmturff,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Genre  Class.  ist  prize,  figure  head,  E.  S.  Curtis 
Seattle,  Wash.  ;  2d,  gold  medal,  G.  Moses  &  Son,  New 
Orleans,  La.  ;  3d,  silver  medal.  Baker  Art  Gallery 
Columbus,  O.  ’ 

Miniature  Class,  ist  prize,  gold  medal,  I.  Benjamin, 
Cincinnati,  O.  ;  2d,  silver  medal,  D.  Rosser,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  ;  3d,  bronze  medal,  Dudley  Hoyt,  Rochester,  N.  Y  • 
4th,  diploma,  G.  Moses  &  Son,  New  Orleans,  La.  ’ 

Class  A.  ist  prize,  gold  medal,  Elias  Goldensky, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  2d,  silver  medal,  A.  F.  Proctor,  Hun¬ 
tington,  W.  Va.  ;  3d,  bronze  medal,  W.  M.  Morrison, 
Chicago,  III.  ;  4th,  _  diploma,  E.  S.  Curtis,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Class  B.  ist  prize,  silver  medal,  E.  E.  Dexter,  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pa.  ;  2d,  bronze  medal,  A.  F.  Proctor,  Hun¬ 
tington,  W.  Va.  ;  3d,  diploma,  C.  S.  Bateham,  Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

Class  C.  ist  prize,  silver  medal,  Louis  Schreiber,  West 
Bend,  Wis.  ;  2d,  bronze  medal,  J.  F.  Dennmger,  Neenah, 
Wis.  ;  3d,  diploma,  A.  L,  Jackson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Landscape  Class,  ist  prize,  silver  medal,  H.  C.  Myers, 
Boise,  Idaho ;  2d,  bronze  medal,  J.  H.  Field,  Berlin’ 
Wis.  ;  3d,  diploma,  Robert  Wilkinson,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Marine  Class,  ist  prize,  silver  medal,  Charles  E. 
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Bolles,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  2d,  bronze  medal,  H.  R.  Fitch, 
San  Diego,  Cal. ;  3d,  diploma,  H.  H.  Morrison,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Geo.  H.  Van  Norman’s  exhibit  arrived  too  late  for  com¬ 
petition,  but  won  much  admiration,  and  it  was  awarded 
a  special  award  by  consent  of  the  convention. 

A  word  of  praise  must  also  be  given  to  the  work  shown 
in  the  landscape  and  marine  classes.  The  pictures  sent 
by  J.  H.  Field,  Horace  C.  Myers,  and  Chas.  E.  Bolles,  in 
these  two  classes,  showed  an  appreciation  of  the  pictorial 
side  of  outdoor  photography  not  often  seen  in  profes¬ 
sional  work. 

The  British  Patent  Office  has  issued  a  bibliographical 
catalogue  of  all  the  photographic  works  at  present  avail¬ 
able  in  the  library  of  the  Patent  Office.  This  should  be 
secured  by  all  interested  in  the  bibliography  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  list  covers  62  pages,  comprising  557  works 
(73  serials,  and  484  text-books)  representing  1,300  vol¬ 
umes.  The  catalogue  headings  are  68  in  number,  giving 
in  all  708  entries.  According  to  this  showing  the  library 
lacks  considerably  in  the  matter  of  completeness.  A 
copy  of  the  catalogue  can,  we  believe,  be  obtained  by 
sending  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps  to  the  Controller- 
General  of  Patents,  Her  Majesty’s  Patent  Office,  London. 

There  is  a  fairly  large  section  devoted  to  photographic 
books  at  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  at  Washington, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  a  printed  list  of  these  is  ob¬ 
tainable.  Some  years  ago  we  copied  a  list  of  the  books 
represented  there  up  to  1875,  and  it  numbered  over  two 
hundred  volumes.  This  number  should  be  considerably 
augmented  by  this  time. 

The  International  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Glasgow  (Scotland)  next  year  will  have  a  special  section 
devoted  to  the  display  of  photographs  obtained  by  invita¬ 
tion.  Mr,  J.  Craig  Annan,  who  has  charge  of  this  section, 
has  taken  unusual  pains  to  get  together  a  unique  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  finest  examples  of  photography  obtainable,  and 
the  exhibition  will  probably  offer,  what  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion  fails  to  show,  a  really  representative  exhibition  of  the 
best  work  done  in  photography  by  British,  American, 
Austrian,  Belgian,  French,  Italian,  and  German  workers. 
At  this  rate  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Mungo’s  city  next  year 
should  well  repay  those  able  to  make  it. 
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This,  says  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  is  how 
Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.  A.,  proposes  to  revolutionize 
art-teaching :  He  would  place  in  a  well-lighted  room 
photographs  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
some  tables  and  chairs,  and  pencils  and  paper  ;  and  he 
would  let  the  working  man  go  there  and  absorb  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  art  until  they  became  part  of  his  nature ;  further¬ 
more,  he  would  let  him  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  meantime 
if  he  cares  to  do  so.  His  idea  is  that  in  time  the  man 
would  begin  to  copy  the  beautiful  things  around  him,  and 
would  ha,ve  developed  in  him  the  most  human  part  of  his 
sensibilities.  This,  in  effect,  is  what  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond 
said  at  the  opening  of  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Pictures  at 
Deptford  last  week.  The  idea  is  certainly  excellent  in 
theory,  and  one  would  like  to  see  how  it  would  work  in 
practice.  _  By  the  way,  speaking  of  photographs  of  the 
best  paintings  of  the  world,  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  permanent  pigment  prints,  about  9  by  7  inches,  of  the 
best  pictures  in  the  British  and  Continental  National  Gal¬ 
leries  are  to  be  had  in  England  at  retail  for  25  cents  each. 
These  should  prove  an  immense  boon  to  art  students  of 
limited  means  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tirne  was  when  American  lenses  and  lens-makers  were 
held  in  little  repute,  and  only  an  imported  lens  had  any 
chance  when  the  photographer  wanted  “a  really  good 
lens.”  Times  have  changed,  and  it  is  now  recognized 
that  the  American-made  lens  is  fully  equal  to  that  made 
in  Europe.  Toward  this  desirable  change  of  opinion  no 
firm  has  done  so  much  as  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whose  Alvan  G.  Clark 
and  B.  &  L.  Zeiss  lenses  are  now  used  by  thousands  of 
American  photographers  with  complete  satisfaction. 

We  learn  with  interest  that  this  growing  demand  for 
their  lenses  has  obliged  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Company 
to  again  enlarge  their  factory,  and  a  new  wing  is  being 
added  which  will  give  the  firm  additional  working  area 
of  almost  40,000  square  feet.  This,  added  to  the  present 
floor  area  of  138,000  square  feet,  will  make  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  factory  the  largest  building  in  the  world  wholly 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  lenses  and  photographic 
shutters. 

The  catalogue  of  photographic  lenses  published  by  this 
enterprising  house  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
of  its  kind.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  for  the  asking  by 
readers  who,  in  writing,  will  mention  The  Photo-Min¬ 
iature. 
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Among  those  things  which  no  fellow  can  understand  is 
the  common  practice,  among  American  photographers 
of  printing  in  the  sun.  Looking  over  the  roofs  of  New 
York  from  Mr.  Falk’s  studio  window  some  days  ago— 
over  200  feet  above  the  level — we  counted  some  five  or 
SIX  photographic  establishments,  on  the  roofs  of  which 
photographic  printing  was  being  done  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun.  Printing  in  the  sun  instead  of  in  the  shade 
saves  time,  but  the  excuse  is  a  poor  one  during  the 
intensely  bright  summer  days  in  New  York.  We  quote 
a  sensible  paragraph  on  this  subject  from  Photography; 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  many  workers  to  hurry 
up  their  printing  still  more  by  putting  the  frames  in  the 
sun.  The  inferiority  of  prints  so  made  over  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  shade  is  not  so  marked  in  winter-time 
because  the  printing  then— even  in  the  brightest  weather 
—takes  a  considerable  time,  and  time  is  the  essence  of 
the  matter.  In  such  weather  as  we  have  had  lately  a 
print  in  platinum  or  carbon  may  be  made  in  the  shade  in 
a  few  minutes  from  a  negative  of  average  density ;  a 
dozen  in  a  day  from  the  same  negative  should  be  quite  a 
simple  matter.  There  is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  still 
further  hastening  so  rapid  a  process  by  putting  the  frames 
m  the  sun — a  course  which  always  gives  inferior  prints. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  For  one  thing,  print¬ 
ing  in  sunshine  always  has  a  tendency  to  reproduce  upon 
the  print  any  defects  which  may  be  present  on  the  glass 
side  of  the  negative.  Printed  in  the  shade,  these  vignette 
themselves  away.  In  the  same  way,  the  softening  effect 
upon  any  handwork  that  there  may  be -on  the  glass 
side,  a  softening  which  the  skilful  worker  counts  upon  to 
conceal  its  presence,  is  lost  by  sun-printing  unless  this 
takes  a  long  while.  In  the  case  of  silver  prints  the  color 
of  the  image  printed  in  the  sun  is  quite  different  from 
that  produced  in  the  shade,  and  this  difference  of  color 
is  never  got  rid  of  in  the  ordinapr  toning  process  unless 
that  process  is  pushed  to  the  point  of  over-toning.  The 
gradations  in  a  sun-printed  photograph  are  also  not  the 
same  as  those  in  one  from  the  same  negative  printed  in 
the  shade.  The  sun-printed  one  is  nearly  always  inferior. 
Over  and  above  these  defects,  which  are  really  imavoida- 
ble,  there  is  one  which  can  be  prevented,  it  is  true,  but 
which  is  none  the  less  a  real  one.  We  refer  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty^  of  properly  controlling  the  depth  to  which  the 
printing  is  to  be  carried  when  that  operation  is  very  rapid. 
It  is  easily  controlled  when  the  frames  are  in  the  shade, 
even  if  a  number  of  them  are  exposed  at  once,  but  when 
the  brilliant  July  sun  that  we  have  lately  been  having  is 
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pouring  down  upon  a  negative  that  is  not  unduly  dense 
the  time  taken  to  get  a  print  has  to  be  judged  to  such  a 
nicety  th^  a  few  seconds  one  way  or  the  other  mean 
tailure.  Our  advice,  therefore,  once  more  repeated  is— 
print  m  the  shade.  ^ 

According  to  Gaedicke,  discolored  platinum  prints,  in 
which  the  whites  have  yellowed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
iron  salt  not  having  been  completely  removed  by  washing 
in  the  usual  acid  baths,  may  be  restored  by  immersion  in 
solution  made  up  as  follows  :  water,  8  ounces  • 
chloride  of  lime,  300  grains ;  sodium  carbonate,  ounce’ 
1  ne  detect  here  spoken  of  is  one  which  is  more  general 
than  it  should  be.  Of  thirty-two  platinotype  portraits  we 
examined  a  week  or  two  ago  fully  two-thirds  were  dis- 
tinctly  yellowed  in  the  whites.  As  most  of  these  prints 
were  made  within  the  past  two  years,  this  yellowing  could 
not  reasonably  be  attributed  to  “the  mellowing  influence 
ot  time  on  the  paper  support. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  fifth  edition 
of  Hammer^  s  Little  Book,  beautifully  printed  and  enclosed 
m  a  black  and  red  wrapper  embossed  with  the  golden 
hammer  which  forrns  the  trade  mark  of  the  Hammer  Dry 
Plate  Co.  of  St.  Louis.  Dainty  as  this  “little  book”  is 
(it  fits  the  vest  pocket),  its  practical  value  is  its  chief 
merit.  Among  other  good  things  included  in  its  32  pages 
we  note  the  latest  formulse,  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
a  short  talk  on  negative-making,  and  several  pages  of 
useful  hints  on  general  practice.  The  book  may  be  had 
by  sending  a  postal  card,  mentioning  The  Photo-Minia¬ 
ture,  to  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  addressed  as  above. 

Photographen  Zeitung  says  that  Messrs. 
MCTer  &  Co.,  of  Gorlitz,  have  introduced  a  new  lens 
under  the_  title  Aristostigmat.  It  consists  of  two 
unsymmetncal  and  uncemented  combinations,  each  hav- 
mg  an  outer  convergent  lens  and  an  inner  divergent  lens. 
The  objective,  as  a  whole,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Planar  snA  Unar  types,  and  is  said  to  work  at //y.y  with- 
out  focal  differences  when  the  diaphragm  is  changed 
after  focusing.  .  ^  ^  s 

Mr.  Francis  Galton,  whose  method  of  composite  pho¬ 
tography  is  well  known,  publishes  in  Nature  (August  2) 
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a  remarkable  paper  titled  “Analytical  Potraiture,”  in 
which  he  relates  the  results  of  experiments  made  to  iso¬ 
late  the  particulars  in  which  one  portrait  differs  from 
another.  The  paper  is  one  which  does  not  lend  itself  to 
condensation,  but  should  be  secured  for  reading  and 
reference  by  those  interested  in  the  relation  of  facial 
expression  and  individuality.  The  subject  is  by  no  means 
as  dry  as  the  average  reader  would  suppose  it  to  be,  and 
Mr.  Gabon’s  paper  will  undoubtedly  set  many  people 
thinking  in  a  new  direction.  Dealing  with  Mr.  Gabon’s 
experiments  in  Photography  (August  9)  R.  Child  Bay  ley 
adds  to  their  practical  interest  by  illustrating  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Gabon’s  theories.  The  two  papers  should  be  read 
together. 

Among  the  new  importations  in  photographic  books 
Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York,  announce  the  following  of 
interest  to  readers  of  The  Photo-Miniature  : 

The  Year  Book  of  Photography  and  Amateur' s  Guide 
for  ipoo.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Wall.  672  pp.  (advts. 
counted )  fully  illustrated.  Price  50  cents  ;  postage 
12  cents  extra. 

This  is  the  forty-first  issue  of  the  Photographic  News 
Year  Book  and,  apart  from  its  all-around  usefulness  as  a 
book  of  reference,  is  especially  valuable  because  it  con¬ 
tains  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  the  manufacture  and 
manipulation  of  gelatino-chloride  and  collodio-chloride 
printing  papers,  by  the  editor. 

J.  T.  Ashby  also  contributes  an  excellent  paper  on 
“Pictorial  Composition  for  Amateur  PhotOCTaphers  ;’’ 
and  H.  Vivian  Hyde  has  a  very  full  risurn^-  of  “Lantern 
Slide  Making,”  illustrated. 

Altogether  the  Year  Book  has  this  year  surpassed  itself 
and  in  some  measure  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  Annual  which,  we  learn  with  regret,  has  discon¬ 
tinued  publication. 

Ozotype.  The  New  Carbon  Printing  Process,  without 
Transfer,  Actinometer,  or  Safe  Edge.  By  Thomas 
Manly.  77  pp.  Cloth  boards.  Price  50  cents. 
American  workers  who  have  experimented  with  Ozo¬ 
type,  working  along  the  experimental  lines  published  in 
the  journals  during  the  past  year,  will  welcome  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  authoritative  manual  of  the  process 
written  by  the  originator  of  Ozotype.  The  materials  for 
the  process  are  now  obtainable  in  the  British  market  and 
it  is  rumored  that  they  will,  ere  long,  be  introduced  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  also. 


ROSS’ 

1  SYMMETRIC  ANASTIGMATS 


The  Special  Lens  for 
Outdoor  Photography. 


T  T 

Great  Kapidity. 

Flatness  of  Field. 
Bemarkable  Covering. 
Freedom  from  Distortion. 
Brilliant  Definition  with 
Large  Aperture. 


No. 

Equiv. 

Focus. 

Plate  Covered 

Prices 

with 

Large  Stop. 

with 

MediumStop. 

with 

Small  Stop. 

in 

London 

I 

Inches. 

4 

■fA,  X  2^ 

4x3 

5x4 

$16 

2 

5 

ZVi  X  sA 

4X  X  3^ 

6A  X  4% 

17 

3 

4K  X  sA 

5x4 

75^  X  5 

18 

4 

6 

5x4 

6^  X  4% 

SA  X  6A 

20 

.s 

fA 

6K  X  4K 

5 

10  X  8 

25 

6 

9 

75^  X  5 

SV2  X  e'A 

12  X  10 

29 

7 

II 

8'A  X  6^ 

10  X  8 

13  X  11 

39 

8 

13 

10  X  8 

12  X  10 

15  X  12 

51 

9 

15  . 

12  X  10 

15  X  12 

18  X  16 

65 

10 

18 

13  X  II 

16  X  14 

22  X  18 

90 

II 

21 

15  X  12 

18  X  16 

24  X  20 

120 

12 

24 

18  X  16 

22  X  18 

25  X  22 

157 

5  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 

The  cost  of  pairing  two  Lenses  for  Stereoscopic  Work  is  $2. 

The  Circle  of  Illumination  includes  an  angle 
exceeding  80°. 

The  single  combinations  of  the  Symmetric  Anastigmats  may 
be  used  for  work  requiring  lenses  of  long  focus.  They  give 
excellent  results  when  used  on  the  same  sizes  of  plates  as  the 
doublets  for  producing  large  figures,  groups,  and  landscape 
views  from  a  great  distance.  They  compare  most  favourably 
with  the  few  really  fine  modern  single  lenses  which  can  only  be 
purchased  at  much  higher  prices. 

ROSS  Ltd. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

111  NEW  BONDS  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  ENG. 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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Photography  in  Colors.  By  R.  Child  Bayley.  74  pp. 

Flexible  boards.  Price  50  cents. 

The  contents  of  this  convenient  guide  to  some  of  the 
best-known  methods  of  producing  photo^aphs  in  color 
are  best  indicated  by  the  headings  of  its  chapters,  as 
follows:  I.  The  Nature  of  Color;  II.  The  Undulatory 
Theo^  of  Light ;  III.  The  Lippmann  Process  ;  IV.  The 
Principles  of  Color  Vision;  V.  The  Ives  Process;  VI. 
The  Joly  Process ;  VII.  Colored  Lights  and  Pigment 
Colors ;  VIII.  Three-Color  Lantern  Slides ;  IX.  The 
Diffraction  Grating  Process ;  X.  Three-Color  Mechani¬ 
cal  Prints  ;  XL  Other  Three-Color  Processes. 

The  Voigtiaender  &  Son  Optical  Company,  467  W.  14th 
St.,  New  York,  sends  us  a  new  edition  (the  fourth)  of  their 
catalogue  of  Collinear  Lenses,  Telephoto  Attachments, 
and  Porro  Prism  Binoculars.  This  issue  is  a  big  im¬ 
provement  on  the  earlier  editions,  and  offers  much  useful 
information  on  the  choice  and  use  of  Collinears  for  vari¬ 
ous  purposes,  together  with  particulars  of  the  styles  of 
Collinears  adapted  for  use  with  kodaks  and  other  hand- 
cameras.  A  full  description  of  the  new  Porro  Prism 
Binoculars  is  also  given,  with  prices  for  those  enlarging 
from  three  to  twelve  diameters. 

A  capital  little  book,  which  may  lack  appreciation  from 
the  quiet  way  in  which  it  is  being  put  into  circulation,  is 
The  Photographic  Way  of  Doing  Things,  written  and 
published  by  Ottamar  Jarecki,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  copy.  The  book  comprises  48  pages,  and  gives  a 
series  of  very  practical  lessons  in  photography.  It  is 
written  jn  an  easy,  readable  style,  especially  suitable  for 
the  beginner,  and  contains  much  common  sense  informa¬ 
tion  touching  everyday  practice.  Mr.  Jarecki  deser\'es 
considerable  credit  for  the  good  work  he  has  put  into  his 
book. 

Tyrol  is  the  latest  novelty  among  developing  agents. 
It  is  our  old  friend  pyrogallol  in  concentrated  form,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Hauff  &  Co.,  of  Fuerbach,  and  introduced  in 
America  by  G.  Gennert,  24  East  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Tyrol  comes  in  the  form  of  crystals  and  occupies  one- 
sixteenth  the  bulk  of  pyrogallol,  a  pound  bottle  of  Tyrol 
being  of  the  same  size  as  an  ounce  bottle  of  pyrogallol. 
The  advantage  of  this  more  compact  form  of  pyrogallol 


THERE  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  OVER 


234,000 

LENSES 

manufactured  by 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

This  enormous  number  represents  only 
Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Anastigmat,  Rapid 
Universal,  Alvan  G.  Clark,  Rapid  Rectilinear, 
Portrait,  and  Wide  Angle  Lenses,  and  does 
not  include  the  millions  of  simpler  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  produced. 

THE  POPULAR  VERDICT,  as  expressed 
by  actual  purchase  and  use,  is  that  our  lenses 
are  practically  without  a  rival. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  OBTAIN¬ 
ABLE  FROM  ALL  DEALERS 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO 

Broadway  and  28th  St.  State  and  Washington  Sts. 
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will  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  used  the  latter.  In  addi- 
claimed  '  that  Pyrol  gives  a  clearer  and  more 
brilliant  negative  than  the  older  form,  with  less  tendency 
towards  fog,  and  has  better  keeping  quality  than  pyro- 
gallol  both  m  its  dry  state  and  in  solution.  The  con- 
uensed  form  doubtless  explains  this  latter  property,  as  it 
certainly  ofiers  less  surface  for  oxidation  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  A  sample  of  pyrol  received  from  Mr.  Gennert 
has,  in  our  necessarily  limited  experience  with  it,  given 
negatives  quite  as  good  as  we  have  ever  obtained  with 
old-style  ‘pyro,”  and  it  does  not  seem  to  discolor  so 
quickly.  The  ease  with  which  the  crystals  can  be  poured 
from  the  bottle,  as  well  as  their  almost  instant  solution  in 
cold  water,  are  small  but  practical  advantages. 

The  chemical  nature  of  Pyrol  being  identical  with 
pyrogallol  C.  P.  resublimed,”  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
change  in  formulae  with  those  who  use  the  latter.  The 
two  formulae  following  will,  however,  be  useful  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  developing  with  pyrogallol. 

PyvolJ^OT  Seed  Plates.  No.  i  ;  Distilled  or  good  well 
water,  i6  ounces ;  sodium  sulphite  ( Gennert’ s  Neutral) 

4  ounces ,  Pyrol,  i  ounce ;  sulphuric  acid,  lo  drops. 
No.  2  ;  Water,  i6  ounces  ;  sodium  carbonate  or  sal  soda 
(ciystals),  4  ounces.  To  develop  take  of  No.  i,  Vz  ounce  : 
of  No.  2,  Yz  ounce,  and  add  water,  4  ounces. 

Pyrol  for  Cramer  Plates.—'^o.  i  :  Water,  6  ounces  : 
sodium  sulphite  (Gennert’s  Neutral),  i  dram  ;  add  acetic 
acid  to  turn  litmus  paper  red,  and  then  add  Pyrol,  i 

1  ounce.  No.  2  :  Water,  12  ounces ;  sodium  carbonate 
(crystals),  i  ounce;  sodium  sulphite  (Gennert’s  Neutral), 

2  ounces.  To  develop  take  of  No.  i,  i  dram  ;  of  No.  2  i 

ounce  ;  and  add  water,  3  to  4  ounces.  ’ 

An  interesting  competition  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  IS  that  announced  by  Burke  &  James,  in  Wabash 
AvenuC’  Chicago.  This  is  a  friendly  contest  for  users  of 
the  Ideal  Pay  Filters,  prizes  to  the  amount  of  $112.25  be¬ 
ing  offered  in  the  two  classes.  Class  /embraces  land¬ 
scapes  with  cloud  effects.  Class  II:  Flowers.  The 
simple  conditions  are  as  follows,  ist.  The  negative  may 
be  any  size.  2d.  The  exposure  must  be  made  through  an 
made  by  Burke  &  James.  3d.  All  prints 
must  be  mounted  v/ith  the  owner’s  name  and  address  on 
the  back  of  the  mount.  4th.  Prints  must  be  delivered  to 
Burke  &  James,  marked  Prize  Competition  on  or  before 
Sept.  30th. 

Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  of  the  Photo  Beacon,  will  act  as 


A  Solographer  always  uses  a 


SOLOGRAPH 

and  thus  raises  his  work  above 
that  of  the  ordinary  kodaker. 
It  is  simple,  accurate,  light. 


CYCLE  CARTRIDGE  SOLOGRAPH 
LONG  FOCUS  REVERSIBLE  BACK 


Solographs  are  many  in  styles 
and  sizes  from  $16.00  up. 


FILM  ATTACHMENT 
showing  interior  construction 


Send  for 
our  handsome 
manual 

Photographic 

Advice 


We  do  not 
charge  anything 
for  it. 


The  Home  of  the 

SOLOGRAPH 

is  the  cradle  of  photo® 
graphy  in  America 

The 

SCOVILL  <5 

ADAMS  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


SOLOGRAPH  CLOSED 
with  film  attachment 
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one  of  the  judges,  and  the  names  of  the  prize-winners 
will  be  published  in  the  Photo  Beacon  for  November. 
The  pn^s  include  an  Ideal  Enlarging  Lantern,  value 
135  ;  ^  Bolding  Camera,  I15  ;  a  4x5  Anastigmat, 
value  I35  ;  an  Aladdin  Burnisher,  value  $10  ;  and  other 
small  prizes.  Readers  of  The  Photo-Miniature  desir¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  competition  should  prepare  and  send 
their  prints  without  delay. 


Two  publications  of  interest  concerning  photographs  in 
colors  have  recently  appeared.  The  first  is  a  paper  read 
by  Professor  R.  W.  Wood  on  his  “  Diffraction  Process  of 
Color  Photography”  before  the  London  Camera  Club, 
and  published  m  the  Club  Journal  for  August.  The 
second  is  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Sanger-Shep- 
herd  Color  Method,  which  may  now  be  obtained  from 
Sanger,  Shepherd  &  Co.,  7  Gray’s  Inn  Passage,  Red  Lion 
St.,  Holborn,  London,  W.  C.  This  latter  displays  the 
completeness  to  which  Mr.  Shepherd  has  brought  his  pro¬ 
cess,  and  IS  worth  having  at  hand  for  reference.  We  had 
an  opportanity,  some  days  ago,  to  examine  a  few  Sanger- 
Shepherd  color  slides,  and  found  them  surprisingly  faith¬ 
ful  in  their  reproduction  of  colored  objects,  and  verv 
effective  for  projection. 


The  Lansing  (Mich.)  Camera  Club  desires  us  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  Its  rooms  at  113  Michigan  Ave.  East  are 
open  to  amateurs  visiting  the  city  at  any  time.  At  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  club,  the  following  members 
were  elected :  President,  O.  T.  Allen ;  Vice  President, 
Miss  May  McKibbm ;  Secretary,  Miss  Mae  Wagner: 
Treasurer,  F.  J.  Hopkins. 


Mm 

The  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.  has  removed  from  62  East 
iith  Street,  to  5  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  gaining 
thereby  a  better  location  for  city  business,  and  increased 
accomodation  for  the  display  of  its  many  new  specialties. 
Under  the  management  of  Mr.  C.  Lamout,  this  old  estab- 
hshed  house  has,  during  the  past  year  or  so,  given  evi¬ 
dence  of  progressiveness  in  many  new  lines,  and  the  new 
store  IS  one  of  the  most  interesting  places,  photographi¬ 
cally,  in  New  York. 

Mm 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Photo- Gazette,  M.  G.  Mares- 
chall  giyes  a  few  details  worth  noting  concerning  chemical 
retouching  of  a  negative  during  development.  The  prin- 


A  FEW  GOOD  BOOKS 


THE  PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  series  of  chapters  on  the  after  treatment  of  the  negative- 
intensification,  reduction,  etc.  By  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert 
135  pp.,  illus.,  cloth,  50  cents. 

TIffi  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS 

A  pkactical  handbook,  with  facsimile  prints  before  and 
after  development.  By  W.  J.  Warren,  so  cents. 

PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING 

Written  from  the  pictorial  standpoint ;  illustrated.  By  A. 
Horsley  Hinton.  Cloth,  92  pp.,  50  cents. 

PHOTO- AQUATINT  or  The  Gum -Bichromate 
Process.  The  authoritative  manual  on  this  subject.  By 
Maskell  and  Demachy.  55  pp.,  50  cents. 

THE  GUM-BiaiROMATE  PROCESS 

A  later  manual  than  the  above.  Written  by  a  practical 
worker.  Ulus,  by  W.  J.  Warren.  Cloth,  50  cents. 

CARBON  PRINTING 

By  E.  J.  Wall.  Fifth  edition,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Ozo- 
type  Process.  Carbon  frontispiece.  50  cents. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Practical  information,  plainly  written.  Second  edition. 
By  Chas.  F.  Townsend.  158  pp.,  50  cents. 

PRACTICAL  Pictorial  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  best  book  on  picture  making  by  photography.  Very 
fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  In  two  parts, 
cloth  bound.  Per  volume,  50  cents. 

THE  BARNET  BOOK 

A  collection  of  selected  papers  by  well-known  men.  Capt. 
Abney,  Chapman  Jones,  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Harold  Baker, 
A.  Horsley  Hinton,  J.  A.  Hodges,  Andrew  Pringle,  F.  C. 
Lambert,  etc.  287  pp.,  cloth,  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  REFERENCE  BOOK 

Of  Photography.  By  F.  Dundas  Todd.  In  two  parts. 
Very  full  of  useful  information,  boiled  down  for  ready 
reference.  Per  part,  50  cents. 

Send  for  our  Complete  Book  List 


TENNANT  and  WARD 
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ciple  of  this  method  consists  in  arresting  the  action  of  the 
developer  on  the  parts  of  the  negative  which  come  up 
too  rapidly.  For  this  purpose,  as  soon  as  it  is  apparent 
that  these  portions  are  almost  fully  developed,  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  removed  from  the  developer,  allowed  to  drain  a 
moment  until  there  is  no  free  liquid  on  its  surface.  Then 
all  the  portions  where  the  detail  is  sufficient  are  painted  by 
means  of  a  camel-hair  brush  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  The  gelatine  absorbs  this  solution 
very  rapidly,  and  the  places  may  be  gone  over  several 
times_  according  as  the  detail  is  more  or  less  out.  The 
negative  is  then  returned  to  the  developer,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  continued  until  the  detail  comes  up  in  all 
portions  of  the  negative.  The  development  is  nearly  or 
quite  arrested  wherever  the  bromide  was  applied,  and 
these  portions  do  not  gain  in  density.  In  the  end  a  nega¬ 
tive  is  obtained  with  detail  throughout.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  use  extreme  care  in  applying  the  bromide,  for  on  re¬ 
placing  the  negative  in  the  developer  there  is  a  diffusion 
which  softens  the  contours  of  the  portions  painted;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  notice  any  trace  of  them  in  the  finished 
negative.  ^  We  have  tried  the  method  many  times,  and 
always  with  great  success.  In  an  instantaneous  land¬ 
scape  where  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds  which 
ordinarily  would  have  disappeared  in  development, 
while  trying  to  obtain  detail  in  the  landscape,  we  have 
applied  the  bromide  with  a  rather  large  brush  over  all 
the  sky  as  soon  as  the  clouds  were  well  out.  In  another 
case  it  was  a  white  statue  on  a  background  of  shrubbery; 
this  time  a  finer  pencil  was  used  to  paint  the  statue,  and 
in  another  case  this  method  enabled  us  to  preserve  a  few 
scattered  hairs  on  the  head  of  a  friend,  who  was  ex¬ 
tremely  grateful  to  us  for  it. 


If  It  isn’t  an  Eastman,  It  isn’t  a  Kodak. 


BY  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 

No.  1 

PANORAM- 

KODAK 


A  new,  delightful  and  inexpensive  field  is 
opened  to  the  Amateur  Photographer 

Its  unique  qualities  lend  themselves  with  peculiar  fitness  to  work 
that  is  out  of  the  ordinary.”  Not  only  will  it  take  horizontal  views 
of  broad  landscapes,  but  it  is  a  success  in  making  vertical  pictures  of 
high  and  narrow  waterfalls  or  deep  gorges,  while  for  photographing 
outdoor  groups  it  is  unequaled. 

In  the  Panoram-Kodak  we  have  succeeded  in  dispensing  with  the 
complicated  mechanism  which  has  been  such  an  objectionable  feature 
in  other  panoramic  cameras.  The  motion  of  the  lens  is  uniform 
through  the  arc  of  the  circle,  insuring  even  illumination,  and  it  has 
wonderful  depth  and  deflnition.  The  No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  has  a 
two-speed_  shutter,  a  spirit  level,  socket  for  tripod  screw,  a  brilliant 
finder  which  shows  the  operator  the  amount  of  sky  and  foreground 
which  will  be  included  in  the  picture,  the  full  scope  of  view  being  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  V-shape  lines  on  top  of  camera.  Uses  our  regular  No.l 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak  films,  which  are  carried  in  stock  by  dealers  the 
jworld  over.  Has  an  angle  of  view  of  112°  and  loads  In.  daylight. 

THE  PRICE. 

No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  for  x  7  pictures  ...  $10.00 

Transparent  film  cartridge  for  6  ex.  x  7  (Regular  No.  1 

F.  P.  K.  12  ex.  cartridge)  -  -  .  .  .  .40 

Do.,  3  ex.  25<  X  7  (Regular  No.  1  F.  P.  K.  6  ex.  cartridge)  -  ,20 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO, 

Sample  print  for  two  2-cent  stamps.  Rochester  N.  Y 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 
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Prints,  on 


EASTMAN’S 
SEPIA  PAPER 


give  beautiful  warm  brown  shad¬ 
ows  and  half-tones,  with  mellow, 
creamy  high  lights,  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  effective  when  made  from 
broad,  sketchy  negatives. 

AS  SIMPLE  AND  CHEAP 
AS  MAKING  BLUE  PRINTS. 


Directions. 


E»stman’s  Sepia  Paper  is  about  three  times  as  rapid  as  blue  paper. 
It  should  be  under  rather  than  over  printed  and  is  developed  by 
washing  in  plain  water.  After  two  or  three  changes  of  water  fix  5 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  hypo,  1  1*2  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 
and  afterwards  wash  thoroughly. 

Short  fixing  gives  red  tones;  longer  fixing  produces  a  brown  tone 


The  Price. 


3JI*  B%, 

4x5, 

5x7, 

e  X  8^A, 

8  X  10, 


per  pkg.  2  dozen,  $  .13 
“  “  2  “  20 
per  dozen,  .20 


.30 

.40 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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VELOX 

An  after-supper-paper  for  the 
amateur.  Prints  in  a  few 
seconds  by  lamp  or  gaslight. 
Develops  in  a  few  more 
seconds  by  the  same  light. 
Requires 

NO  DARK  ROOM 

and  renders  beautifully  soft, 
platinum-like  effects. 

NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 


For  sale  by 

all  dealers. 


Nepera  Park, 

N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


The  perfection  and  uni¬ 
formity  for  which  Solio  is 
famous  were  only  made 
possible  by  the  purity  of 
the  raw  stock  upon  which 
it  is  coated. 

None  but  the  best  im¬ 
ported  stock  is  used  in  any 
of  our  papers. 

Manufacturers  of  photographic  papers  who  use  any 
bat  imported  basic  stock  (Steinbach  or  Rives)  do  so  either 
to  save  cost  or  as  a  makeshift. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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N  E  H  R  I  N  G  ’  S 
UNIVERSAL 
AMPLISCOPES 


A  convertible  system  of  lenses  in  one  adjustable 
lens  -  mounting,  used  over  the  front  hood  of  the 
camera-lens  like  a  cap,  which  will  produce  the  fol- 

1  ENLARGING  LENS 
1  WIDE  ANGLE  LENS 
1  PORTRAIT  LENS 
1  TELEPHOTO  LENS 
1  SNAPSHOT 
RAY  SCREEN 
1  ORTHOGHROMATIG 
COPYING  LENS 
1  ORTHOGHROMATIG 
RAY  SCREEN 

Price,  per  complete  set,  ready  for  use,  4x5,  S2.SO ; 
6  X  7,  $3  ;  e%  xBl4,  $4  J  8  X  lO,  $5. 

NEHRING'S 

CONVERTIBLE  ANASTIGMAT 

WORKING  APERTURE  f/T.  7 

Will  be  ready  October  1st 


U.  N  E  H  R  I  N  G 

No.  16  East  42d  Street,  New  York 

Send  for  descriptive  circular 


lowing  objectives 


Above  cuts  show  several 
of  the  combinations  as 
they  are  placed  in  the 
mount. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Mitchell’s  “  Celeritas  ”  Developing 
Powders  are  a  new  and  original 
combination  prepared  especially  for 
the  development  of  plates,  films  and 
prints  on  Velox  and  other  gas-light 
papers.  They  are 

SAFE,  SURE  AND  RAPID 

in  their  action ;  produce  crisp,  clean 
negatives  with  good  density  and  ex¬ 
quisite  detail,  and  for  prints  give 
rich  velvety  blacks  and  clean  whites 

FOK  HAND-CAMERAWORK 

AND 

STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 

they  are  the  “ideal”  developer,  as 
they  work  extremely  rapidly,  yet 
do  not  fog  the  plate  or  film 

PUCE  PER  PACKAGE,  35  CENTS 
By  mail,  40  cents. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

The  Standard  Chemical  Co.,  ud. 
1016  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Kindiy  meatson  The  Photo-Miniature 


THORNTON-PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 

These  splendid  shutters  are 
fully  described  in  a  special 
catalogue,  which  you  can  get 
at  your  dealers  or  of  us.  They 
are  unequaled  for  general  or 
particular  use.  The  Time  and 
Instantaneous,  Standard  or  Be¬ 
hind  Lens  pattern  are  best  for 
►general  purposes — giving  ex¬ 
posure  from  hours  to  -gV  part 
of  a  second.  Strong  and  simple ;  will  not  get  out 
of  order  easily;  do  not  jar  the  lens,  and  illumi¬ 
nate  the  whole  plate  uniformly  —  not  one  part 

more  than  another. 

The  Focal  Plane 
Shutter  for  extreme¬ 
ly  high  speed  to 
To^oio  part  of  a  sec¬ 
ond)  is  the  simplest, 
surest  shutter  made 
for  this  purpose.  It 
is  with  this  shut¬ 
ter  that  the  best 
pictures  of  ath¬ 
letic  contests, 
races,  hunting  scenes,  etc.,  are  made. 

We  can  fit  the  new  Time  Exposure  Valve  to 
old  Thornton- Pickard  Shutters:  this  valve  will 
automatically  make  exposures  ranging  from 
3  seconds  to  -gV  of  a  second.  Price,  $2. 


Send  20c.  for  our  1900  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co. 

Sole  American  Agents 
323  325  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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EXPOSURE  METER 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 

This  is  a  seientiflc  instrument  which  will  tell 
In  a  moment  the  correct  exposure  to  give  under 
any  conditions  of  light,  and  with  any  make  of 
plate.  A  PERFECT  AND  RELIABLE  METER, 
more  perfect  and  more  reliable  than  many  of 
the  high-priced  instruments.  Made  of  cellu¬ 
loid,  with  three  revolving  disks.  Gan  be  carried 
in  the  pocket  and  will  last  for  years. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it 

BURKE  Sl  JAMES,  Manufacturers 
109-111  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Kindly  mention  Thk  Photo-Miniature 


A  tasteful  mount  helps  the  picture.  Use 

NEW  REMBRANDT 
PHOTO  MOUNTS 
WITH  INSERT 

For  clean,  permanent  prints,  use 

EAGLE  HYPO  SODA 

a  special  brand  ;  clear  as  crystal ;  absolutely  pure ; 

full  strength ;  instantly  soluble. 

The  best  and  most  serviceable  background  in  the 
market  for  home  or  studio  use  is  our 

REMBRANDT  HEAD  GROUND 

Send  for  particulars  of  above  and  other 
new  specialties  just  received. 

GEORGE  MURPHY 

57  East  9th  Street^  New  York 


QUALITY 


The  Essential  Feature — the  feature  that  wins — 
in  present  day  photographs  is  Quality.  This 
Quality  is  the  Talisman  that  draws  business.  It 
has  made  photographers  wealthy,  and  opened 
the  doors  of  the  salon  to  amateurs.  WILLIS 
&  CLEMENTS’  Platinotype  Papers  possess 
this  charm  of  Quality,  If  you  would  succeed 
you  must  use  the  W.  &  C.  Papers.  Pamphlet 
Free. 

Samples  A  A,  BB,  or  CC.. 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  2^  cents 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 

1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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■tt)— 

USE 

THE 


HAMMER 

dry  plates 


Absolutely  Uniform  and  Clean 

incomparable 

S6r  the  STUDIO 
and  HAND  CAMERA 
NO  FRILLING 

IN  HOT  WEATHER 
Send  tor 

HAMMER'S 


little  book 

on  negative 
making 
Free 
to  all 


hammer 

RETOUCHING 
VARNISH 

is  the  best  for 
fine  retouching 

hammer 

Elkonogen  and  Metol 
DEVELOPERS 

ready  for  use,  are  the  finest 
developers  on  the  market 

; :  For  Stie  by  AI!  Dealers  at  Pepnlar  Prices 
I  MANUrAeTURED  BY  THE  ^ 

f  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.  st.lohis 

.  *»H!L!iii!!y^li«nwHl  iii»»ni.  - - - - - 


A  lyi  A  T  E I J  f?  “  Light  on  the  Back- 

**  ground.”  FREE.  Central 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  teStfSr&iJ! 


POLYCHROME  is  the  latest  in  photo  papesrs,  and  a  sue* 


— jpapeifs, _ _ 

-  -T  r  w  cess.  Gives  wonderful  ranra  of  tone, 

from  nch  sepm  to  platmum.  No  skill  required  in  development, 
tt  i  Simple,  quick  and  cheap.  Sample  dossen  cabinets  with 
full  instructions  mailed  free  for  25  cents.  Circulars  and  one  print, 
S  cents. 

CAL.  CAMERA  CO.,  22  GEARY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Just  Published.  150  pp. 
With  26  Plates,  and  66  Diagram* 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Construction 
and  Uses  of  the  Telephotographic  Lens 
for  amateurs,  professionals  and  others, 
with  a  full  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

By  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer 

Price  $4.00 ;  postfree  to  any  address 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


GOOD  TOOLS  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  Photo- 
Engraver  as  to  every  one  else.  The  Royle  machines  are 
indispensable  to  modern  engraving  plants.  They  have  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  successful  tools. 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS  Paterson,  N.J. 


AriATCUD 

PHOTOCiDAPniC 

JSUPPblES 


Send 
4  Cents 
Postage 

Mention 

THE  PHOTO- 
,  MINIATURE 

fl.  fl.  hyatt"  North  Broadway  ST.  LODIS,  MO. 


9© 

PAGES 

OP 

TO 

DATE 

TAROOGAOOT 


Thirtieth  Thousand  Now  Ready 

MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS 

FOR  AMATEURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
A  pocket  book  of  practical  hints  for  hand -camera 
workers,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  72  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  30  cents. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tells  howto  make  two  or  more  negatives  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  with  kodak  or  other  camera,  and  print  all  into  one 
continuous  picture.  The  only  book  on  the  subject. 
35  cents. 

TENNANT  &  WARD 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturb 


An  essay  upon 
^plates,  films, 


“TOLIDOL  TALKS.’ 

the  scientific  development  of  dr 
papers,  etc.,  with  chapters  on  SE'NSITOL,  TON- 
FIXOL,  TONPLATINOL  and  other  photo-chemical 
processes.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  2-cent  stamp. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  NEW 

CLAW  PLATE  HANDLE  for  devel- 

qping,  fixing  and  washing  negatives  without  wet¬ 
ting  the  fingers.  Send  for  illustrated  price-list. 

KRUXO 

IS  IN  THE  TRUST  WITH  70,000,000  American 
citizens.  But  it  is  independent  and  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  combine  to  force  it  on  dealers  and 
the  public.  KRUXO  stands  on  its  merits.  It  has 
few  equals  and  no  superiors  as  a  developing  paper. 
Beautiful  rich,  velvety  tones— -simplicity  exemplified. 
Send  25c.  for  sample  package,  including  developer. 

(Kilborn  Paper  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Mfrs.) 

HALLER  KEMPER  CO.,  Trade  Agents 

CHICAGO,  30-37  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORK,  150  Sth  Ave. 


Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied 

AT  LAST— a  finder  that 
really  finds  the  view,  and 
is  not  a  sham!  It  is  the 

SEEMORE 

Gives  a  remarkably  BRILLIANT  IMAGE;  is 
looked  through,  not  at,  in  any  light ;  no  bother¬ 
some  reflections;  INSTANTLY  ADJUSTABLE 
TO  ANY  CAMERA;  shows  the  centre  of  the 
field,  and  has  a  point  of  sight ;  folds  into  pocket 
when  not  in  use.  4x5  size,  fe.  5x7  size,$2.50. 
CAREFULLY  PACKED  AND  POST  FREE 

fV.&C.  PlatinoPppg  Paper.  Silkdown  Cloth,  sensitised,  etc. 
Send  for  new  price-list  just  out 

CHAS.  H.  LOLBLR 

12  East  17th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


POCKET  Tripod  Stay 


Open  Closed 

Adjustable  View-Finder 


Uo  more  accidents  from 
Bllpnlag,  or  from  toppling 
over  in  the  wind,  or  from  the 
carelpBS  awing  of  a  hlunder- 
some  foot.  Can  be  folded 
within  tripod  or  detached  to 
carry  in  the  pocket.  Price, 
7B  cents;  by  mall,  10  cents 
extra. 


Finds  the  view  for  any  size  of 
lens  or  plate.  The  only  “find¬ 
er”  that  distinctly  shows  the 
view  on  dark  interiors,  flash¬ 
light  groups,  etc. .  or  pano¬ 
ramic  work,  and,  also,  the  only 
one  with  which  the  “Point  of 
View”  can  be  chosen  without 
the  aid  of  the  camera.  Price, 
7S  cents. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  get  these  for  you 

MELLEN  MF6.  &  PUB.  GO.,  36  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


‘"A  Good  A f  tide  will  Sell 
on  its  Merits” 

We  sold  in  June 

367  7o  more 

NEW  STANDARD  PLATES 

than  we  did  in  February 

STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

LEWISTON,  ME. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Send  for  our  Booklet 
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ZEiSS  ANASTIQMAT  LENSES 

The  World’s  Standard 

The  new  “Planar.”  the  most 
rapid  lens  made.  Adapted  for 
Portrait,  Outdoor  work  and  all 
Copying  Processes.^ 

The  Zeiss  Convertible 
Series  VII?  F.  6.3 

dialogue  and  Price  List  free  upon  request 

THE^IGINAL  ZpISS  LENSES  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ONLY  FROM 


Wn^palls.  604  picotlet  Av«. 
St.  Paul,  j6o  St.  Peter  Street 
wls.  J  Rot  SeHI»e« 


Two  Stores  I  ‘®4  23d  Street 

I  I3s  West  42d  Street 

NEW  YORK 


THE 

PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  Series  of  Chapters  on  the  After- 
treatment  of  the  Negative 

By  F.  C.  LAMBERT 

The  merit  of  this  little  book  lies  in  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  It  gives  a  practical  resume  of  the 
best  methods  and  formulae  for  fixing,  wash- 
ing,  hypo- eliminating  and  drying  negatives 
after  development ;  remedies  for  fog  and 
stains ;  various  methods  of  intensification 
reduction,  and  re-development ;  the  after- 
treatment  of  accidents,  etc.  135  nn.  with 
illustrations.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  50  CENTS 

Teinant  k  laM,  289  Fonrtli  AYeniie,  New  York 
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LOVELL 

PLATES 

D 

Special  Features 

High  Speed 
Densitj^-giving  Power 
Freedom  from  fog 
Give  Brilliant  Negatives 
Uniform  Quality 
Ease  in  Working 

Give  them  a  fair  trial 
and  you  will  use  no  other 

OUR 

“EXTRA  RAPID” 

AND  “C.  D  ” 

(Color  Differentiating) 

brands  may  be  had 

BACKED  IF  DESIRED 

giving  non -  halation  effects,  etc.,  etc. 
Sample  Box  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cts. 

Lovell  Dry  Plate  Mfg.  Co. 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO :  Cable  Building 

i.  HONACC  McFamlanb  Co..  PlIINTtlllO,  HAfiRioauno.  Pa. 


R 


lONEER 


RfiPAREO 


HOTOGRAPHIC 


RINTINaOUT 


R 
R 
Rreft 
R 


fk}, 

■-'■■■  f 


i 


HOOUCERS 


.W^ 


American  Aristotype  Co. 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


T 


ABXSTO 

BLUB 

LAbBL 

ASISTO 

JumoR 

AMSTO 

SELF* 

TORIRG 

ARISTO 

plathw 


T 


I 


Trade  Agents 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

New  York  and  Chlcaso 


ARmo 

eoin 

SQ^on 

ruitiisTo 
'BiATonm 
.  SOLOTUMr 

AklSTO 
SOtGUB  ^ 
tomk 

-  LlW 


X 
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PRICE  6d.  POST  FREE  7>^d. 


PER  YEAR  7/6 


m PHOTO¬ 
MINIATURE 

:  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  s 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 


CHEMICAL  NOTIONS 
FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEV  YORK 


LONDON:  DAWBARN  AWARD,  LTD. 


Entered  3»  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  N.ew  York  Post  Office 

Copyrighted,  by  Tennant  and  Ward,  N,  Y, 

Vol,  II,  No,  i8.  September,  1900 


A  FEW  GOOD  BOOKS 


THE  PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  series  of  chapters  on  the  after  treatment  of  the  negative- 
intensification,  reduction,  etc.  By  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert 
t3S  pp.,  illus.,  cloth,  50  cents. 

THE  PLATINOTYPE  PRCKESS 

A  practical  handbook,  with  facsimile  prints  before  and 
liter  development.  By  W.  J.  Warren,  so  cents. 

PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING 

Written  from  the  pictorial  standpoint;  illustrated.  By  A. 
Horsley  Hinton.  Cloth,  92  pp.,  SO  cents. 

PHOTO- AQUATINT  or  The  Gum-Kchfom^ 

Process.  The  authoritative  manimi  on  this  subject  By 
Maskell  and  Demachy.  SS  PP*»  SO  cents. 

THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PRCXESS 

A  later  manual  than  the  above.  Written  by  a  practial 
worker,  lllus.  by  W.  J.  Warren.  Cloth,  50  cents. 

CARBON  PRINTING 

By  E.  J.  Walk  Fifth  edition,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Oro- 
type  Process.  Orbon  frontispiece.  50  cents. 

(CHEMISTRY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPH^ 

Practical  information,  plainly  written.  Second  edition. 
By  Chas,  F.  Townsend.  1S8  pp.,  50  cents. 

PRAGTICAJ.  Pictorial  PHOTCXJRAPHY 

The  best  book  on  picture  making  by  photography.  Very 
fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  In  two  parts, 
cloth  bound.  Per  volume,  SO  cents. 

THE  BARNET  BOOK 

A  collection  of  selected  papers  by  well-known  men.  Capt 
Abnev,  Chapman  Jones,  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Harold  Bakw, 
A.  Horsley  Hinton,  J.  A.  Hodges,  Andrew  Pringle, .F.  C. 
Lambert,  etc.  287  pp^,  cloth,  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  REFERENCE  BOOK 

Of  Photography.  By  F.  Dundas  Todd.  In  par^ 
Very  full  of  useful  information,  boiled  down  for  ready 
reference.  Per  part,  SO  cents.  , 

Send  for  our  Complete  Booh  List 


TENNANT  and  WARD 

2S9  FOURTH  AVENUE  '  i  NEW  YORK 
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THE  GETTY  CENIER 


THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER  OF 

THE  PHOTO-MINIaTURE 


Will  contain  a  practical  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated  handbook  on 

PHOTOGRAPHING 

CHILDREN 

Giving  a  useful  digest  of  the  experience  of 
well-known  workers  in  this  special  branch 
of  photography,  with  a  few  original  ideas 
and  some  illustrations  showing  “how  it 
should  be  done”  in  the  studio  and  at  home. 
Earlier  Numbers  of  The  Photo  Miniature: 

No.  1.  MODERN  LENSES  (8th  thousand) 

No.  2.  THE  POSE  IN  PORTRAITURE  (8th  thou.) 
No.  3.  HAND-CAMERA  WORK  (6th  thousand) 
No.  4.  PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS  (7th  thou.) 
No.  5.  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  6.  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  7.  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESSES  (6th  thou.) 
No.  8.  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  HOME  (8th  thou.) 
No.  9.  LANTERN  SLIDES 
No.  10.  THE  “BLUE  PRINT,”  ETC. 

No.ll.  DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
No.  12.  RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES  &  PRINTS 
No.  13.  PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS  &  TREES 
No.  14.  STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  15.  INTENSIFICATION  &  REDUCTION 
No.  16.  BROMIDE  PRINTING  &  ENLARGING 
No.  17.  THE  CARBON  PROCESS 

Any  number  of  “The  Photo  Miniature”  can  be  obtained 
at  any  time.  Always  in  print. 

Orders  for  single  copies  or  subscriptions  received  by  all  dealers  in 
photographic  supplies,  newsmen,  booksellers,  the  American  News 
Co.  and  its  branches,  or  the  publishers.  Single  copies,  25  cents, 
postpaid.  No  sample  copies.  Subscription  price,  $2.60  per  year. 


PUBLISHED  BY  TENNANT  AND  WARD, 
AT  289  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 
AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD,  LTD.,  AT 
6  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  E.  C.  LONDON 
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mmison^s 

lC>botoorapbic 

/IbaGasine 

MONTHLY:  ILLUSTRATED 
THREE  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 
CURRENT  NUMBER,  30  CENTS 

Interesting 

Covers  the  whole  field 
of  practical  photography 
Reliable  Information 
New  Methods  &  Formulae 
Gives  all  the  News 
An  Actual  Photograph 
and  many  illustrations 
in  every  number 
Simply  Written  Papers 
on  Practical  Topics 
The  Best  Foreign  Papers 
and  Special  Features 

Emphatically  the  most  satisfactory 
of  American  photographic  journals 
Send  10  cents  for  recent  sample  copy 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 
289  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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Fifth  Thousand  Now  Selling 


A  eflMPLETE  LIBRARY  IN  OWE  HANDY  VOLUME 

THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

WILSON’S 

CYCLOPAEDIC 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  COMPLETE  HAND-BOOK 

OF  THE  TERMS,  FORMULA.  MATERIALS,  APPARATUS, 
PROCESSES  AND  APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHY,  ARRANGED  IN  CYCLOPAEDIC  FORM 
FOR  READY  REFERENCE 

BY 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Ph.D. 

For  the  amateur  or  professional  who  wants  only 
one  book  which  will  answer  his  questions,  solve 
his  daily  difficulties  and  tell  him  what  he  wants 
to  know  briefly  and  without  laborious  search 
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CHEMICAL  NOTIONS  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

This  number  of  The  Photo-Miniature  is  an  act  of 
faith  in  the  man  ( or  woman )  for  whom  the  magazine  has 
been  made  since  its  beginning — the  man  (or  woman)  who 
“wants  to  know.”  No  apologetic  foreword  is  here  in¬ 
tended.  The  little  book  honestly  fulfils  all  that  its  title 
indicates,  and  I  am  proud  to  send  it  forth.  Whether  the 
reader  will  grasp  the  significance  of  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  written  is  where  the  act  of  faith  comes 
in.  _  If  the  point  of  view  is  appreciated,  then  the  work 
which  Mr.  Bolas  has  wrought,  with  perhaps  more  than 
his  usual  carefulness  and  skill,  will  accomplish  its  mission, 
and  we  will  all  be  happy. 

In  my  experience  among  photographers  I  have  found 
no  desire  so  strong  as  the  desire  to  know  “something 
more”  about  the  wonderful  transformations  of  material 
which  make  up  the  familiar  processes  of  photography. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  explain  these  transfor¬ 
mations — these  changes  which  result  in  the  picture-images 
which  are  the  ultimate  end  of  all  photography.  To 
attempt  this  explanation  in  a  complete  and  intelligible 
way  presupposes  in  the  teacher  a  very  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  optics.  To  assimi¬ 
late  the  explanation  presupposes  in  the  student  a  greater 
patience,  and  a  larger  inclination  to  read  and  experiment, 
than  is  possessed  by  the  average  individual.  And  then, 
life  is  short  and  art  is  long !  I  know  of  no  book  wherein 
the  photographer  can  get  a  complete  mastery  of  photo¬ 
graphic  optics  and  photographic  chemistry,  without  super¬ 
human  effort.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  good  books 
dealing  with  these  subjects  in  a  special  way  ;  books  which 
offer  much  useful  information  ;  but  optics  and  chemistry 
are  far  too  complex  to  be  gathered  into  a  single  book, 
or  to  be  assimilated  in  one  effort,  however  sustained. 
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Mr.  Bolas  recognized  this  difficulty  when  he  undertook 
the  preparation  of  his  monograph.  Therefore,  instead 
of  attempting  the  impossible  task  of  presenting  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  photographic  chemistry  in  a  few  pages, 
he  sensibly  gives  us  an  understanding  of  the  backbone 
of  all  chemistry — the  fundamentals  of  quantitative  equiva¬ 
lence — and  a  series  of  connected,  coherent  notions  cover¬ 
ing  the  most  frequented  paths  of  everyday  photography. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  notion  is  a  becomhig 
acquamted :  it  is  commonly  used  as  a  colloquial  substitute 
for  the  word  conception.  The  intelligent  reader  will 
perceive,  after  he  has  read  what  follows,  the  aptness  of 
the  word  as  describing  what  Mr.  Bolas  gives  us — a  series 
of  conceptions  concerning  chemistry,  rather  than  a  defi¬ 
nite  system.  The  common  sense  of  this  method,  as 
giving  the  layman  a  practical  introduction  to  photographic 
chemistry,  will  be  apparent.  With  this  introduction  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  so  the  common  desire  is 
accomplished. 

A  word  of  warning  may  be  profitable.  Mr.  Bolas  is 
sparing  of  his  words,  and  very  careful  in  his  choice  of 
them.  There  are  no  superfluous  words  ;  every  word  has 
been  measured  for  its  place.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
what  is  hereafter  written  demands  a  careful  reading. 
Another  result  is  that  each  successive  reading  will  unfold 
things  unperceived  before.  Necessarily,  those  who  take 
up  the  simple  experiments  which  accompany  the  text 
will  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  what  has  here 
been  compressed  into  a  small  space  and  few  words. — Ed. 


Chemistty  is  that  branch  of  natural 
A  Definition,  science  which  traces  material  or  substance 
through  the  various  changes  brought 
about  by  combination  and  decomposition. 

If  we  push  decomposition  (or  analysis)  to  the  utmost, 
we  arrive  at  kinds  of  material  or  substance  which  we  call 
elements  (i.  e.,  first  principles,  admitting  of  no  further 
division  or  decomposition)  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  number  of  substances  regarded  as  elementary  changes 
considerably.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Athenian  School 
of  Science  it  was  considered  that  there  were  four  ele¬ 
ments  (fire,  air,  earth,  and  water);  thirty-five  years  ago 
there  were  sixty  on  the  standard  list,  and  now  there  are 
seventy-four,  with  a  prospect  of  speedy  increase.  It 
must  therefore  be  clearly  understood  that,  in  speaking  of 
an  element,  we  simply  mean  that,  at  the  moment  of 
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writing,  the  substance  in  question  is  looked  upon  as 
being  simple  or  incapable  of  further  separation.  The 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  common 
elements :  Sulphur,  Oxygen,  Carbon,  Nitrogen,  Hydro¬ 
gen,  Silver,  Gold,  Iron,  Magnesium,  and  the  metals  gener¬ 
ally  other  than  mixed  metals  or  “alloys.”  A  complete 
up-to-date  list  of  the  elements  is  given  at  the  end  (Appen¬ 
dix  I),  and  against  the  name  of  each  element  is  a  symbol 
or  short  form  of  the  name,  also  a  number  which  is  called 
the  “combining  number”  or  “atomic  weight.”  The 
student  will  have  to  fully  realize  the  meanings  of  these 
symbols  and  numbers,  but  we  propose  to  give  this  infor¬ 
mation  by  degrees  and  as  it  is  required  to  illustrate 
definite  experiments  or  reactions. 

Force  Besides  the  material  elements  or  pon- 

or  Enerev  durables,  as  they  are  often  called  because 
they  possess  weight,  there  are  certain 
agencies  called  force  or  energy,  as  Light,  Heat,  Electric¬ 
ity,  or  Motion.  Neither  matter  nor  force  is  known  alone 
and  apart  from  the  other.  We  only  know  matter  as 
associated  with  force,  and  we  only  know  force  or  energy 
when  associated  with  matter. 

Exoeriment.!  unalloyed  silver  ( “  fine  silver  ” ) 

on  Mattpr  obtained  in  quite  thin  sheets  from 

and  Force  in  bullion,  and  by  simple  experi- 

■  ments  with  this  metal,  the  fundamentals 
of  chemistry'  may  be  very  advantageously  studied,  and  at 
the  same  time  photographic  theory  may  be  learned,  to¬ 
gether  with  much  that  bears  on  photographic  practice. 

Weigh  out  as  accurately  as  you  can  108 
Weighing,  grains  of  the  fine  silver.  Although  the 
ordinary  small  scales  and  weights  of  the 
photographer  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  one  who  in¬ 
tends  to  follow  up  rather  exact  chemical  experiments  may 
advantageously  obtain  a  student’s  chemical  balance,  cheap 
forms  weighing  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  being  now  obtain¬ 
able.  Weight  is  our  usual  criterion  of  the  quantity  of 
material  or  substance  in  chemical  researches,  as  whatever 
the  changes,  combinations,  and  alterations  in  volume  or 
form  (solid,  liquid,  gas)  which  a  given  quantity  of  matter 
or  substance  undergoes,  or  however  it  may  be  associated 
with  force  or  energy,  the  weight  remains  the  same  :  or,  to 
put  the  ca.se  a  little  more  cautiously,  no  variation  in  the 
weight  has  been  detected.  The  balance  is  therefore  the 
chemist’s  chief  guide  in  tracing  matter  through  its  various 
changes  and  combinations.  Unless  the  reader  contem¬ 
plates  a  fairly  thorough  course  in  practical  chemistry,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ordinary  form  of  scales  will  serve  his  purpose. 
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Makinp-  NitratP  .  ^9^  grains  of  thin  sheet  silver 

of  iilver  conveniently  small  pieces  and  put 

them  into  the  porcelain  evaporating  dish, 
Fig.  I.  The  weight  of  the  empty  dish  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  entered  in  a  note-book, 
or  scratched  on  the  porcelain  with 
a  diamond.  On  the  silver  pour 
about  one  fluid  dram  of  water. 

Now  add  about  twice  or  thrice  as 
much  nitric  acid,  and  apply  a  gentle 
heat  by  means  of  the  spirit  lamp  or 
Bunsen  burner.  A  boiling  up  will 
commence,  red  nitrous  fumes  (take 
care  not  to  inhale  them)  are  evolved, 
and  the  silver  dissolves.  The  sil¬ 
ver  is  now  converted  into  nitrate 
of  silver,  but  to  obtain  this  salt  in 
the  separate  state  the  water  and 
the  excess  of  nitric  acid  must  be 
removed  by  drying  off  or  evapor¬ 
ation.  To  do  this  safely  we  use  a 
water  bath  or  steam  bath.  Fig.  2. 

As  the  nitrate  of  silver  becomes 
dryish  scrape  it  from  the  sides  with 
a  glass  rod  and  turn  it  over  fre¬ 
quently;  when  no  more  vapors  are 
evolved  allow  the  dish  to  cool, 
wipe  the  outside,  and  weigh  the 
dish  with  its  contents.  Subtract  the 
weight  of  the  dish,  which  will  give 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


the  weight  of  the  nitrate  of  silver;  this  should  be  170  grains. 

thc  very  outset  the  chemical  stu- 
dent  must  understand  these  matters 
"  ^  ■  sufficiently  to  evolve  or  calculate  react¬ 

ing  quantities  from  a  given  chemical  equation.  There 
are  no  complex  mathematical  conceptions  involved — 
nothing  more  than  simple  addition,  multiplication,  and 
subtraction.  Although  a  formula  looks  complex  it  is 
not  so  in  reality,  and  those  who  are  totally  devoid  of  the 
mathematical  instinct  may  understand  and  use  chemical 
formulae  and  equations. 

Atomic  combining  numbers  or  atomic 

Theor  weights  standing  against  the  names  of  the 
elements  in  the  table  (Appendix  I)  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  relative  weights  of  the 
ultimate  atoms  (minutest  possible  particle)  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  elements.  According  to  this  view,  the  symbol  may 
stand  for  the  atom  thus  : 
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H  .  .  .  .  stands  for  i  atom  of  hydrogen  weighing  i  unit 

Cl  ...  .  “  “  “  “  “  chlorine  35.5  units 

Ag  (Argentum)  “  “  “  ‘‘  “  silver  “  108  “ 

N  .  .  .  .  “  <<<<<<<<  nitrogen  “  14  “ 

O  ...  .  “  <<  «  <1  <<  oxygen  “  16  “ 

This  theory-  as  to  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms 
explains  many  chemical  facts  and,  whether  true  or  not, 
it  forms  a  good  working  or  provisional  hypothesis.  The 
numbers  themselves  express  actual  experimental  facts, 
combination  and  reaction  always  taking  place  between 
simple  multiples  of  the  atomic  proportions.  In  our  text 
Ag  is  regarded  as  108,  although  in  the  table  107.93  is  given 
(a  value  which  is  the  outcome  of  one  special  series  of 
experiments).  It  by  no  means  follows  that  this  number 
is  accurate  to  the  second  decimal  place,  or  even  to  the 
first  decimal  place,  and  in  actual  practice  the  nearest 
even  number  is  generally  used;  except  in  the  case  of 
chlorine  35.5,  where  exactness  is  desirable. 

When  the  symbolic  language  is  used 

Compounds,  to  simiify  that  two  elements  are  com¬ 
bined  together  the  symbols  are  simply 
written  side  by  side  ;  thus  HCl  si^ifies  that  i  atom  of 
hydrogen  weighing  i  is  combined  with  i  atom  of  chlorine 
weighing  35.5,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed.  If  the 
smallest  possible  particle  of  hydrochloric  acid  contains  i 
by  weight  of  hydrogen  to  35.5  by  weight  of  chlorine,  any 
given  quantity  must  contain  hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  the 
same  proportion,  so  the  formula  HCl  expresses  the  gen¬ 
eral  fact  that  the  compound  in  question  contains  35.5 
parts  of  chlorine  for  each  part  of  hydrogen.  The  for¬ 
mula  expresses  much  more,  but  its  full  signification  goes 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  book. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  nitrate  of  silver  from  108  grains 
of  silver  ;  this  nitrate  weighing  170  grains.  The  formula 
of  silver  nitrate  is  AgNOa,  the  small  figure  after  the 
symbol  for  oxygen,  O,  indicating  that  3  atoms  of  oxygen 
are  concerned. 

Ag  =  108 

N  =  14 

O3  =  (16x3)  =  48 

170 

Here  we  have  the  proportional  or  quantitative  compo¬ 
sition  of  silver  nitrate,  whether  our  unit  of  reckoning  is 
the  weight  of  the  (supposed)  atom  of  hydrogen,  or 
whether  we  count  in  ^ains,  ounces,  or  tons. 

In  preparing  our  nitrate  of  silver  we  used  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  a  procedure  which  is  harmless,  as  the  excess  is 
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readily  got  rid  of  by  evaporation  ;  but  in  chemical  opera¬ 
tions  it  frequently  happens  that  an  excess  cannot  be 
dealt  with  so  easily,  and  it  then  becomes  important  to 
use  exact  quantities.  Let  us  now  study  the  method  of 
finding  these  quantities. 

We  read  in  the  text-books  that  when  a 
An  Equation,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride,  there  is  pre¬ 
cipitation  or  separation  of  silver  chloride  as  white  clots, 
and  the  reaction  is  as  follows  : 


AgNOs  +  NaCl  =  NaNOj  +  AgCl. 

The  numerical  value  of  AgNOs  has  already  been  reck¬ 
oned  up,  and  it  comes  to  170.  Common  salt  or  sodium 
chloride  is  made  up  of  Na=23,  and  Cl=35.5,  or  together 
58.5.  If  then  58.5  grains  of  common  salt  are  dissolved  in 
water  and  mixed  with  the  solution  of  170  grains  of  silver 
nitrate,  the  silver  chloride  which  is  precipitated  as  a  white 
curd  should  weigh  108  -j-  35-5,  or  143.5  grains,  and  the 
sodium  nitrate  which  remains  dissolved  should  weigh 
Na=23  and  N=i4,  and  O3.  Altogether  NaNOa  has  a 
value  of  85,  or  to  put  the  preceding  equation  into  fig¬ 
ures— 

i7o  +  58.5  =  85  +  i43-5- 

Whatever  units  of  weight  are  selected,  the  above  equa¬ 
tion  will  hold  good,  and  the  student  who  has  followed  us 
thus  far  will  have  really  learned  almost  everything  which 
is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  calculate 
equivalent  quantities  and  use  the  ordi¬ 
nary  chemical  symbols ;  still  further  par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  given  as  occasion  arises 
for  using  more  complex  equations, 
c  •  1  Liquids  are  com- 

Some  Chemical  through 

Appliances.  ^  blot¬ 

ting  paper  supported  in  a  glass  funnel, 
and  precipitated  or  suspended  solids 
are  ordinarily  collected  on  a  similar 
paper  filter.  Fig.  3  should  make  all 
sufficiently  clear,  including  the  method 
of  folding  the  paper.  The  wash  bot¬ 
tle  or  squirting  bottle  shown  by  Fig.  4 


Fig.  3- 


delivers  a  stream  of  water  from  the  drawn-out  jet  of  the 
lower  tube  when  the  upper  tube  is  blown  into  ;  and  the 
force  of  the  stream  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  washing 
of  precipitates  on  filters,  or  for  scouring  traces  of  ad¬ 
herent  material  from  the  sides  of  dishes,  etc.  The  wash 
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bottle  may  be  obtained  already  fitted  from  the  chemical 
apparatus  stores,  or  the  user  may  fit  it  himself.  The 
glass  tubing  may  be  shaped  by  softening  a  length  in  a 
gas  or  spirit-lamp  flame  and  bending  over.  The  con¬ 
traction  for  the  jet  is  made  by  softening  the  tube  some¬ 
what  more  than  for  bending,  then 
pulling  out ;  and  the  tube  may  be 
cut  wherever  required  by  making  a 
file  scratch  across  it  and  straining 
as  if  to  bend,  with  the  scratch  out¬ 
ward.  Sharp  edges  may  be  rounded 
by  cautious  heating  in  a  gas  flame. 
The  holes  in  the  cork  can  be  made 
and  enlarged  to  size  by  means  of  a 
rat-tail  file.  The  water  in  the  wash 
bottle  is  conveniently  heated  by 
standing  the  bottle  on  the  sand  tray 
as  shown  at  x  in  Fig.  4,  and  the 
string-binding  on  the  neck  is  for 
comfort  in  handling  when  the  bottle 
is  hot.  If  the  bottle  is  so  tilted  that 
the  jet  is  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
liquid  inside  the  jet  tube,  the  bent 
tube  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  syp¬ 
hon  and  will  deliver  a  very  gentle 
stream  for  delicate  washings,  or  a 
series  of  drops  for  fine  adjustment 
of  quantities,  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  tilting  (see  Fig.  4a). 

A  test-tube  stand  with  a  supply 
of  thin  glass  test-tubes  is  shown  by 
Fig-.  5.  When  a  liquid  is  to  be 
boiled  in  a  test-tube,  the  tube  can 
be  held  more  conveniently  with  a 
folded  strip  of  paper,  as  shown  by 
Fig.  6,  than  by  the  various  clips 
sold  specially.  Larger  quantities 
of  liquid  may  be  boiled  in  thin-bottomed  flasks  or  thin- 
bottomed  beakers  (such  as  that  shown  under  the  funnel 
in  Fig.  3),  placed  on  the  sand  dish.  A  measure  for 
liquid  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  but  the  figures  should  commence  with  zero  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  show  how  many  parts  have  been  poured  out 
(see  Fig.  7).  This  tall  graduated  jar,  if  used  intelligently, 
will  give  the  student  a  very  deep  insight  into  certain  easy 
analytical  matters,  and  will  enable  him  to  follow  quantities 
and  proportions  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit ;  also  to  perform 
many  quantitative  analyses  and  experiments  with  a  prac- 
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Fig-  5- 


tically  useful  degree  of  accuracy.  The  standard  of  gradu¬ 
ation  is  not  important  for  our  present  purpose,  as  the 
essential  is  one  hundred  equal 
parts  ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  obtain 
a  measure  graduated  into  loo  cubic 
centimeters,  as  this  standard  of 
fluid-measure  ranges  well  with 
grain-weights  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose.  If  graduated  with  figures 
running  both  ways,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch  (Fig.  7),  the  burette  will 
be  useful  for  many  purposes ;  the 
second  set  of  figures  being  easily 
added  with  a  writing  diamond 
Our  single  graduated  burette  thus 
becomes  a  rather  rough  and  make¬ 
shift  substitute  for  the  full  gradu¬ 
ated  set  of  the  volumetric  analyst. 

„ . ,  Fill  the  wash  bot- 

tie  with  distilled 

Chloride. 

rain  water,  and  gently  squirt  enough 
water  into  the  porcelain  dish  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  silver  nitrate.  Now  pour 
the  solution  into  the  centigrade 
measure,  taking  care  not  to  lose  the  last 
drop  by  allowing  it  to  flow  under  the  dish. 

The  dish  is  now  rinsed  out  with  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  until  all  the  silver  salt  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  then  the  liquid  in  the  measure 
is  made  up  to  the  top  division  or  zero  of 
the  scale,  by  carefully  adding  water,  drop 
by  drop,  the  lower  part  of  the  water  curve 
being  made  to  correspond  with  the  gradua¬ 
tion  line.  Mix  the  contents  of  the  measure 
thoroughly  without  losing  anything  appre¬ 
ciable  ;  this  is  best  done  by  pouring  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  into  a  vessel  of  similar 
size,  care  being  taken  to  drain  back  all 
traces.  Now  weigh  out  58.5  grains  of  com¬ 
mon  salt ;  put  this  into  a  pint  stoppered 
bottle,  add  3  or  4  fluid-ounces  of  water  and 
allow  the  salt  to  dissolve.  Now  add  some 
of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  from  the  meas¬ 
ure,  say  about  one-third.  There  will  be  a 
separation  of  a  white  clot-like  precipitate 
of  silver  chloride.  Insert  the  stopper,  shake 
the  bottle  violently,  and  the  precipitate  will  Fig.  7. 
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become  so  far  agglomerated  as  to  settle  quickly  and  leave 
a  clear  liquid  above.  Pour  in  a  little  more  of  the  silver 
solution,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fresh  precipitation  of 
silver  chloride  takes  place  in  the  clear  liquid.  A  vigor¬ 
ous  shaking  will  now  agglomerate  the  fresh  precipitate, 
and  once  more  the  liquid  will  become  clear  on  settling. 
Now  if  what  was  stated  in  the  paragraph  headed  “An 
Equation”  (page  242)  is  correct,  and  if  there  is  no  experi¬ 
mental  error  or  impurity  of  materials,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  of  the  silver  solution,  or  100  measures,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  completely  decompose  the  salt  solution,  or  in 
other  words,  if  the  whole  of  the  silver  solution  is  added 
and  the  liquid  is  cleared  by  shaking,  neither  common  salt 
nor  nitrate  of  silver  will  remain  in  solution  ;  which  state 
of  things  may  be  proved  by  pouring  out  a  few  drops  of  the 
clear  liquid  and  testing  with  silver  nitrate ;  then  a  few 
drops  more  of  the  clear  liquid  are  tested  with  common 
salt  solution.  Neither  reagent  should  produce  a  precipi¬ 
tate.  Probably  the  salt  used  will  not  be  quite  pure,  at 
any  rate  it  is  likely  to  contain  one  or  two  per  cent  of 
moisture,  and  every  percentage  of  moisture  or  impurity 
(with  certain  limitations)  will  necessitate  the  use  of  one 
division  less  of  the  silver  solution,  so  the  number  of 
measures  of  silver  solution  required  to  reach  the  point 
where  a  further  addition  causes  no  fresh  precipitation 
denotes  the  percentage  purity  of  the  common  salt  used. 
Thus  we  have  a  quick  way  of  estimating  the  effective 
purity;  let  us  assume  that  it  is  97  per  cent,  or  that  to  reach 
the  saturation  point  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  97 
measures  of  the  standard  silver  solution.  We  can  use 
this  impure  salt  to  make  a  standard  solution  which  in  its 
turn  may  be  used  to  test  the  percentage  purity  of  com¬ 
mercial  nitrate  of  silver.  The  equivalent  weight,  or  58.5 
grains  of  the  impure  salt  is  this  time  to  be  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  and  made  up  ( not  to  100  measures  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  salt  were  pure,  but)  to  97  measures. 
Having  made  a  small  stock  of  this  standard  solution, 
170  grains  of  commercial  nitrate  of  silver  are  weighed 
out  and  dissolved.  The  number  of  measures  of  standard 
common  salt  solution  required  will  give  the  percentage 
purity  of  that  particular  silver  nitrate. 

At  this  stage  the  student  will  have  a  firm  grip  of  the 
essential  principles  of  volumetric  quantitative  analysis 
and,  what  is  far  more  important,  he  will  be  able  to  make 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  its  precipitants  in  which 
these  latter  are  distributed  in  any  required  relation  to  the 
silver,  and  by  this  means  he  will  be  able  not  only  to  study 
photo-chemical  reaction  from  the  best  possible  standpoint. 
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but  he  will  see  how  systematic  researches  as  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  sensitive  emulsions  for  special  purposes  are 
carried  on  by  chemists. 

.  .  f  T  •  ut  silver  chloride,  obtained  in  the 

^  previous  experiment,  will  not  be  appre- 

®  ciably  blackened  unless  the  work  is  done 
ot  bi  ver.  very  slowly  or  in  a  quite  bright  light. 
Allow  the  chloride  to  settle  and  pour  out  the  clear  liquid  ; 
fill  the  bottle  with  distilled  water,  and  pour  out  again. 
Then  divide  the  liquid,  in  which  the  white  silver  chloride 
floats,  into  four  portions  by  pouring  it  out  into  four 
saucers.  To  one  of  these  add  nothing,  to  the  second  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt,  to  the  third,  twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  silver  nitrate,  and  to  the  fourth  add  about 
a  fluid  dram  of  white  of  egg.  Now  set  all  four  saucers 
out  in  the  light,  so  that  the  exposure  will  be  the  same 
for  all. 

What  will  the  reader  say  if  I  tell  him  that  light  has  no 
action  whatever  on  chloride  of  silver?  Yet  this  appears 
to  be  the  case  ;  as,  if  every  precaution  is  taken  to  make 
chloride  of  silver  absolutely  dry,  it  does  not  darken  even 
in  sunlight,  but  to  prepare  a  sample  of  such  chloride  of 
silver  and  seal  it  in  a  glass  tube  involves  somewhat  com¬ 
plex  manipulations.  Although  chloride  of  silver  alone 
is  not  darkened  by  light,  darkening  will  take  place  if 
there  is  any  substance  present  which  facilitates  matters 
by  combining  with  or  reacting  with  the  chlorine.  _  Such 
substances  (which  are  called  sensitizers)  we  have  in  our 
saucers,  but  they  react  to  very  unequal  extents.  Water 
is  a  sensitizer,  and  the  merest  trace  of  water  (such  a  trace 
as  absolutely  dry  chloride  of  silver  might  absorb  from 
the  atmosphere  by  a  momentary  exposure  to  ordinary 
air)  can  sensitize  the  silver  chloride.  In  the  first  saucer 
the  chloride  of  silver  has  plenty  of  water,  and  the  black¬ 
ening  will  take  place  rather  rapidly  up  to  a  certain  point, 
when  it  will  proceed  less  rapidly.  If  now  we  pour  out  a 
little  of  the  water  it  will  be  found  to  redden  blue  litmus 
paper  ;  thus  showing  the  presence  of  an  acid.  Further, 
if  we  add  a  little  silver  nitrate  to  the  water  poured  out  we 
we  shall  obtain  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  The 
water,  in  fact,  contains  hydrochloric  acid :  the  water 
having  acted  as  a  sensitizer  by  absorbing  the  chlorine. 
An  equation  for  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  water  is 
subjoined ;  this  reaction  being  facilitated  by  light : 

Cl2  +  H20  =  2HCl  +  0 

Any  one  who  has  followed  us  this  far  will  scarcely 
require  any  explanation  :  we  may,  however,  remark  that 
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a  large  figure  before  a  ^oup  of  symbols  such  as  HCl 
multiplies  that  group,  while  the  small  figure  following  a 
symbol  only  multiplies  the  value  of  that  single  symbol. 
Brackets  may  be  used  to  extend  the  significance  of  a 
multiplier ;  thus  in  (C2H5)20  means  a  total  of  C4H,oO. 

More  about  above-mentioned  reaction  of 

Sensitizers,  chlorine  on  water,  the  oxygen  is  probably 
liberated  and  diffuses  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  there  is  a  resistance  to  this  liberation.  If  to  the 
water  we  add  a  substance  which  readily  takes  up  oxygen 
we  add  another  but  indirect  force  tending  to  pull  asunder 
the  chloride  of  silyer.  Such  a  substance  is  albumen  or 
white  of  egg,  and  in  the  dish  where  water  and  white  of 
egg  are  used  together,  the  blackening  of  the  silver  chlo¬ 
ride  will  be  more  considerable  than  in  the  case  of  the 
plain  water.  The  most  considerable  blackening  will, 
however,  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  silver  chloride 
immersed  in  water,  to  which  silver  nitrate  has  been 
added,  as  the  silver  nitrate  at  once  attacks  and  absorbs 
any  chlorine  which  is  liberated. 


Restrainers 

and  cumulative  action  of  two  sensitizers,  as 
Desensitizers.  example  water  and  albumen,  whereby 
increased  effect  is  produced.  We  may, 
on  the  other  hand  add  a  desensitizer  or  restrainer  to  the 
water,  and  obtain  a  diminished  effect.  This  was  done  in 
our  experiments  by  adding  common  salt  to  one  portion. 
In  this  case  the  darkening  is  less  than  when  plain  water 
is  used.  The  soluble  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  are 
the  most  useful  restrainers,  and  in  air  and  moisture  all 
these  salts  have  a  little  indirect  tendency  to  give  up  the 
halogen  —  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine.  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  least  with  chlorides,  medium  with  bromides,  and 
greatest  with  iodides.  A  desensitizer  is  more  pronounced 
in  its  action  than  a  mere  restrainer  as  it  will  make  a  sen¬ 
sitive  substance  totally  insensitive  for  the  time  being,  or 
will  sometimes  undo  the  effect  of  exposure.  A  mixture 
of  potassium  bichromate  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid 
is  a  convenient  desensitizer  for  silver  chloride,  as  this 
mixture  contains  free  chlorine,  while  water  saturated  with 
bromine  or  iodine  (bromine  water  or  iodine  water)  will 
serve  as  a  desensitizer  for  silver  bromide  or  silver  iodide. 
The  Exposed  Theory  apart,  it  may  be  accepted  as 

Silver  Chloride.  silver  chlor¬ 

ide,  silver  bromide,  or  silver  iodide  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  in  the  presence  of  a  sensitizer,  some  of  the 
halogen  (chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine)  leaves  the  silver, 
and  what  remains  may  either  be  a  sub-salt  (that  is  a  salt 
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containing  more  metal,  Ag2CI,  bein^  the  probable  form¬ 
ula  of  sub-chloride  of  silver  if  it  exists),  or  a  mixture  of 
the  ordinary  salt  with  metallic  silver.  Strange  to  say,  we 
have  no  means  of  absolutely  deciding  between  these 
views.  Still,  as  an  experimental  fact,  we  can  divide  up 
blackened  silver  chloride  into  ordinary  chloride  and  sil¬ 
ver.  This  experiment,  however,  does  not  tell  us  whether 
the  black  material  is  a  mixture  of  Ag  and  AgCl  or 
whether  it  is  a  definite  compound  of  Ag2Cl.  Allow  the 
silver  chloride  in  the  first  saucer  to  remain  out  in  the  light 
for  some  days  until  very  thoroughly  blackened,  the  water 
being  changed  now  and  then  to  remove  the  hydrochloric 
acid  which  is  formed  :  this  hydrochloric  acid  acting  as  a 
restrainer,  and,  therefore  partly  balancing  the  sensitizing 
action  of  the  water.  Divide  the  blackened  chloride  of 
silver  into  two  portions.  Pour  a  little  strong  nitric  acid 
on  one  portion,  and  warm  the  mixture  in  the  porcelain 
capsule,  Fig.  i,  when  the  silver  will  dissolve,  giving  nitrate 
of  silver  in  solution  and  white  chloride  of  silver,  which  re¬ 
mains  behind.  Treat  the  other  portions  of  the  blackened 
silver  chloride  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  : 
the  unaltered  chloride  dissolves  and  metallic  silver 
remains  as  a  still  blacker  powder.  Thus  the  exposed 
chloride  of  silver  appears  to  have  two  constituents 
which  may  be  separated  by  reagents,  but  whether  these 
constituents  are  merely  mixed  or  chemically  combined 
there  is  nothing  to  show. 

.  The  reader  who  has  followed  thus  far 

Clear  Notions  i^^yg  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  inner 
-1  chemistry  of  an  ordinary  printing -out 
Photo-chemical  operation,  and  we  will  now  show  how  his 
Action.  knowledge  of  combining  equivalents  may 
enable  him  to  plot  out  and  experiment  on  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  silver  salts  in  an  emulsion.  The  key-note  is  the 
chemically  equivalent  solution,  as  distinguished  from  a 
solution  of  purely  arbitrary  strength. 

,  The  standard  already  given  in  which 
The  Use  ot  equivalent  weighed  out  in  grains  and 
Equivalent  j^iade  up  to  a  volume  of  100  cubic  centi- 
Solutions.  metres  is  not  selected  from  any  abstract 
or  academic  preference,  either  for  the  grain  system_  or  for 
the  metric  system,  but  simply  because  this  strength  is  con¬ 
venient  and  suits  the  solubility  of  most  of  the  material 
concerned  in  the  making  of  sensitive  silver  mixtures. 

The  following  solutions  are  all  equivalent,  volume  for 
volume,  and  will  serve  for  quickly  making  a  wide  range 
of  trial  emulsions  for  printing-out  or  development ;  but 
the  material  used  should  be  pure,  although  in  some  cases 
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-—especially  in  commercial  work— -the  purity  may  be  tested 
and  shortcomings  allowed  for  by  volumetric  determina¬ 
tions  made  in  the  way  already  indicated  : 


Sodium  chloride  .  . 

.  58.5  grains 

Potassium  bromide  . 

•  119 

<  < 

Potassium  iodide  .  . 

.  166 

(( 

Rochelle  salt  .... 

.  141 

(  ( 

Silver  nitrate  .... 

.  170 

Each  made 
up  to  a 
volume  of 
100  c.  c. 


.  „  Rochelle  salt  is  a  double  tartrate  of 

P  potassium  and  sodium  which  crystallizes 

comp  ex  ^ith  four  molecules  of  water;  its  compo- 
^quation.  gition  and  its  reaction  with  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver  are  shown  by  the  following  equation  : 


KNaC4H406,  4H2O  2AgN03  —  Ag2C4H406  -f- 
KNO3  +  NaNOa  +  4H2O. 


Those  who  have  followed  what  has  gone  before  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding^  the  numerical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  above,  but  we  will  remind  the  reader  that  the 
large  4  multiplies  the  group  value  H2O,  and  the  large  2 
multiplies  the  group  AgN03.  The  whole  numerical  value 
expressed  by  the  formula  of  Rochelle  salt  is  282,  but  as 
this  reacts  with  2AgN03,  the  amount  of  Rochelle  salt 
equivalent  to  170  of  silver  nitrate  is  half  282,  or  141. 

.  .  Pour  into  a  beaker  20  c.c.  of  sodium 

A  Fnnting-  chloride  solution  ;  20  c.c.  of  Rochelle  salt 
out  Emulsion,  goiu^joji .  and  20  c.c.  of  water;  and  add 
150  grains  of  finely  cut  gelatine.  When  the  gelatine  has 
swelled,  heat  the  beaker  in  a  water  bath  and  stir  with  a 
glass  rod  until  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  dissolved  ;  now 
allow  the  temperature  to  fall  until  the  mixture  shows  the 
first  signs  of  thickening,  when  the  requisite  quantity  of 
the  silver  solution  is  stirred  in.  The  strictly  equivalent 
quantity  will  obviously  be  40  c.c.,  but  a  slight  excess  of 
silver  nitrate  is  desirable  as  a  sensitizer  for  printing-out 
emulsions,  and  to  allow  for  this  44  c.c.  may  be  used.  The 
emulsion  when  strained  through  fine  muslin  is  ready  for 
use  on  paper,  glass,  celluloid,  or  other  base. 

The  silver  can  be  distributed  in  any  required  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  chlorine  of  the  sodium  chloride  and  the  tartaric 
acid  of  the  Rochelle  salt  (double  tartrate  of  potassium 
and  sodium),  by  measuring  out  the  equivalent  solutions 
in  the  required  proportion.  If,  for  example,  the  ratio  is  to 
be  one-fourth  of  the  silver  as  chloride  and  three-fourths 
as  tartrate  ( for  an  emulsion  suited  to  soft  negatives,  tar¬ 
trate  giving  a  shortened  scale  of  gradation),  we  use 
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lo  c.c.  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution  and  30  c.c.  of  the 
Rochelle  salt  solution.  Highly  contrasting  negatives 
will  print  better  if  three-fourths  of  the  silver  is  as  chloride 
and  one-fourth  as  tartrate. 

Before  treating  of  development  it  may 
Emulsion  for  convenient  in  this  place  to  indicate 
Development,  nature  of  a  washed  emulsion  for  de¬ 
velopment.  In  30  c.c.  of  potassium  bromide  solution  and 
40  c.c.  of  water  dissolve  160  grairis  of  hard  gelatine. 
The  silver  solution  is  now  stirred  in  as  before  but,  in 
order  to  leave  that  excess  of  haloid  salt  which  is  desir¬ 
able  when  an  emulsion  is  intended  for  development,  we 
do  not  take  the  exactly  equivalent  quantity  (30  c.c. ),  but 
3  c.c.  less,  or  27  c.c.  The  emulsion  being  now  allowed  to 
set,  is  cut  up,  washed,  and  further  treated  as  directed  in 
the  text-books.  The  point  here  to  be  emphasized  is  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  equivalence  to  the  easy 
adjusting  of  the  constituents  of  the  emulsion,  as  explained 
in  the  case  of  the  printing-out  emulsion.  If  we  use 
30  c.c.  of  potassium  bromide  solution  we  shall  have  a 
highl}^  sensitive  all-bromide  emulsion  tending  to  flatness  ; 
28  of  bromide  and  2  of  iodide  will  give  about  equal  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  with  tendency  to  vigor  ;  while  if  we  replace  half 
or  nearly  half  the  bromide  by  chloride  we  shall  have  an 
emulsion  of  low  sensitiveness,  with  much  vigor  and  clear¬ 
ness  ;  an  emulsion  suited  for  positives  by  development. 

.  All  light-colored  silver  compounds 

Physics  and  (jj^^ken  on  exposure  if  incorporated  with 
Chemistry  of  sensitizing  agents,  but  this  dark- 

Development.  gj^j^jg  jg  means  a  measure  of  the 

real  sensitiveness  of  the  compound.  Silver  iodide  and 
silver  bromide  darken  very  little  if  exposed  to  light  in  the 
presence  of  such  sensitizers  as  we  have  mentioned,  or  of 
gelatine ;  gelatine  being  the  chief  sensitizer  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dry  plate.  In  spite  of  this,  silver  bromide  and  silyer 
iodide  are  in  many  senses  of  the  term  far  more  sensitive 
to  light  than  is  silver  chloride  ;  but  to  bring  this  extreme 
sensitiveness  into  play  an  after-treatment  called  develop¬ 
ment  is  employed.  We  say  after-treatment,  but  this, 
though  usual,  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  as  the  developer 
may  act  at  the  time  of  exposure,  in  which  case  it  is  merely 
a  very  powerful  sensitizer,  a  sensitizer  so  greedy  of  chlo¬ 
rine  and  oxygen  that  if  left  in  contact  with  the  silver 
compound  for  any  length  of  time  it  would  itself  reduce  or 
blacken  the  silver  salt.  Hence  it^  is  that  we  cannot  use¬ 
fully  incorporate  the  developer  with  the  material  of  our 
ordinary  dry  plates,  as  the  very  powerful  sensitizers  used 
for  developing  would  blacken  and  reduce  the  silver 
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bromide  long  before  the  exposure  was  made.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  many  —  indeed  most  —  sensitizers 
can  act  more  or  less  after  the  expostire  has  been  made. 
The  sensitive  silver  salt  must  in  this  case  be  subject 
to  the  action  of  a  weak  sensitizer  during  exposure,  and 
a  slight  decomposition  is  effected  during  the  action  of 
the  light,  which  decomposition  can  be  continued  by 
the  action  of  a  very  powerful  sensitizer  applied  after¬ 
wards. 

In  many  paths  of  everyday  life  there  are  instances  of 
actions  once  commenced  being  prone  to  continue  ;  but, 
confining  ourselves  to  chemical  examples,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  burning  of  fuel,  the  souring  of  beer,  and  the 
rusting  of  iron.  In  all  these  three  cases  we  can  trace  the 
mediate  reason  of  this  tendency  to  continue  ;  although 
in  the  case  of  the  dry  plate  the  reason  is  not  quite 
obvious  ;  still  it  may  be  similar  to  that  electrical  action 
or  that  carrying  action  by  which  two  actions  conspire  to 
quicken  the  rusting  of  iron  when  once  started.  It  is 
perhaps  better  not  to  put  forward  an  e.xact  theory  when 
there  is  no  firm  basis  for  the  theory.  It  is  safe,  however, 
to  hold  fast  to  the  fact.  A  developer  is  a  sensitizer  which 
acts  after  the  exposure,  but  a  sensitizer  so  powerful  that 
it  cannot  be  safely  mixed  with  the  sensitive -body  days 
or  weeks  before  the  exposure.  Therein  lies  an  important 
quality  of  developers,  that  of  being  easily  adjustable  in 
strength  or  activity  to  the  requirements  of  each  particular 
case  and  our  earlier  experiments  on  sensitizers  give  us 
the  key  to  this  adjustment  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

Developine  These  are  legion,  and  to  enter  into  a 
Agents  discussion  of  their  properties  would  fill 
a  book  of  moderate  size.  Pyrogallic  acid, 
or  pyrogallol,  suggested  as  a  developer  50  years  ago  by 
Liebig,  may  be  considered  a  type  of  the  organic  develop¬ 
ing  agents,_  and  for  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  work 
scarce  else  is  used  than  one  organic  developing  agent  or 
another,  the  action  of  which  is  strictly  analogous  to  that 
of  pyrogallic  acid.  As  a  representative  study  the  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  developer  answers  all  purposes.  In  the  pure 
and  solid  state  pyrogallic  acid  has  but  a  moderate  ten¬ 
dency  to  absorb  oxygen ;  this  being  evidenced  bv  the 
fact  that  the  crystals  of  pyrogallic  acid  may  be  preserved 
unchanged  for  months,  or  even  for  years.  In  the  presence 
of  alkalies  or  salts  which  show  an  alkaline  reaction,  pyro- 
gallic  acid  absorbs  oxygen  with  extreme  avidity,  and  the 
alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  if  strong,  will  reduce 
and  blacken  silver  chloride,  bromide  or  iodide  instantly 
whether  light  has  acted  or  not.  This  intense  action  can 
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be  modified  and  exactly  adapted  to  special  requirements 
by  such  expedients  as  adjustment  of  the  degree  of  alka¬ 
linity,  dilution,  and  the  addition  of  restrainers.  It  is  this 
power  of  adjustment  which  makes  a  developer  manage¬ 
able  and  useful.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  understand 
the  use  of  the  various  constituents  in  a  developer. 

The  pyrogallic  developer,  as  ordinarily 
Constituents  contains  about  one  and  one-fourth 

of  the  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  the  fluid- 

Developer.  Q^nce  of  water,  but  without  an  alkali 
this  solution  is  practically  without  action  on  the  exposed 
gelatino-bromide  plate.  An  alkali  which  is  very  com¬ 
monly  added  to  the  pyrogallol  solution  is  ammonia,  that 
is  to  say,  pure  or  uncarbonated  ammonia.  One  minim 
of  the  strong  Liqjtor  Ammonics  of  commerce  to  the  fluid- 
ounce  will  be  sufficient  in  some  cases,  and  is  always  safe 
as  a  first  trial;  but  if  the  image  appears  slowly  the  energiz¬ 
ing  alkali  may  be  increased  in  quantity,  _  about  three 
minims  to  the  ounce  being  a  normal  quantity  ;  although 
in  cases  of  under-exposure  this  amount  may  be  very 
greatly  increased  —  even  ten-fold  or  more. 

Negatives  obtained  with  a  simple  pyro 
Restrainers,  and  ammonia  developer  are  generally 
flat  and  somewhat  fogged  ;  consequently 
the  developer  is  not  ordinarily  used  in  the  form  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph ;  a  restrainer,  the 
action  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  common  salt 
used  in  the  experiment  described  on  p.  247  being  re¬ 
quired.  This  restrainer  may  be  common  salt  (about  3 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  developer  for  a  normal  exposure 
if  the  ammonia  is  as  stated  above),  but  it  is  more  usual 
to  employ  bromide  of  potassium,  about  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  developer.  The  restrainer  has  two  functions. 
In  the  first  place,  it  makes  the  action  of  the  developer 
very  much  slower,  and  this  allows  time  not  only  for 
observation,  but  also  for  timely  alteration  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  developer.  In  the  second  place,  the  re¬ 
strainer  tends  to  somewhat  undo  the  effect  of  light  on 
the  sensitive  surface,  but  the  undoing  or  desensitizing 
action  is  most  considerable  in  the  case  of  the  lighter 
tints,  consequently  a  brighter  or  more  contrasting  nega¬ 
tive  is  obtained.  t 

In  cases  of  extreme  over-exposure  the  proportion  ot 
potassium  bromide  may  reach  20  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
developer,  or  the  plate  may  be  soaked  in  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  bromide  for  some  minutes  before 
development.  A  dipping  bath  containing  a  _io  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  bromide  is  very  convenient  to  have 
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at  hand,  as  when  a  plate  shows  the  first  signs  of  extreme 
over-exposure  it  may  often  be  saved  by  being  quickly 
immersed  in  the  bromide  bath,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  few  minutes  before  continuing  development. 

All  soluble  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  act  as 
restrainers,  and  in  a  less  marked  sense  alkaline  citrates 
and  sodium  sulphite  act  as  restrainers  ;  but  although  this 
latter  salt  acts  as  a  restrainer  in  the  sense  that  it  makes 
the  action  of  the  developer  rather  slower  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  and  it  prevents  fog  by  acting  on  the  least 
exposed  parts,  its  use  does  not  necessitate  a  longer  ex¬ 
posure  than  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  not  used. 
Three  specific  actions  of  sulphite  which  render  it  of  spe¬ 
cial  value  are  mentioned  in  another  paragraph. 

Defects  of  defects  and  the  special  merits  of 

Pvro-Ammonia  pyro-ammonia  are  due  to  the  same 
^npx7Pior>f.r  ^  cause — the  very  slight  or  incipient  solu- 
P  '  bility  of  the  silver  haloids  in  the  dilute 
ammonia  used.  This  favors  completeness  and  delicacy  of 
reaction  ;  but  chloride  of  silver  is  very  much  more  solu¬ 
ble  in  ammonia  than  is  bromide  of  silver  or  iodide  of 
silver,  and  as  the  solution  of  chloride  of  silver  in  am¬ 
monia  is  readily  reduced  by  gelatine,  which  is  partially 
decomposed  by  long  heating,  we  often  get  a  general 
deposit  of  fine  transparent  silver  (green  fog  or  dichroic 
fog),  if  plates  containing  a  trace  of  chloride  and  partly 
decomposed  gelatine  are  developed  with  the  pyro-am¬ 
monia  developer.  Even  with  silver  bromide  only,  and 
the  gelatine  in  the  best  possible  condition,  there  is  a 
trace  of  stain  or  fog  from  the  reduction  of  the  dissolved 
silver ;  _  hence  pyro-ammonia  is  not  well  suited  for 
developing  prints  on  paper ;  moreover,  most  emulsions 
used_  for  paper  contain  much  chloride  and  are  totally 
unsuited  for  development  by  pyro-ammonia.  Another 
characteristic  of  pyro  is  that  brown  oxidation  products 
of  the  developer  add  themselves  to  the  image  and  not 
only  tone  it  but  give  a  stain-like  fineness  ;  at  least  for 
that  portion  of  the  image  due  to  pyro. 

The  Use  of  Sulphite  of  soda  (or  the  potash  salt  may 

Sulphites  used)  may,  as  before  stated,  entirely 

^  •  or  partially  replace  the  restraining  bromide 

in  the  pyrogallic  developer.  The  sulphite  of  soda  also 
acts,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  solvent  of  silver  haloids  and 
thus  assists  in  the  developing  action.  The  dissolved 
haloid  does  not,  under  these  circumstances,  act  on  the 
gelatine  and  produce  stain.  The  reason  is  that  ammonia 
has  a  specific  softening  action  on  gelatine  which  favors 
reaction,  while  the  strong  sulphite  solution  tends  to  with- 
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draw  water  from  the  gelatine  and  so  make  it  hard  and 
compact ;  many  strong  saline  solutions  also  have  this 
property.  Another  very  important  function  of  the  sul¬ 
phite  solution  is  that  it  acts  as  an  absorbent  of  free 
oxygen,  thus  protecting  the  pyrogallic  acid  from  oxida¬ 
tion.  More  has  been  claimed  for  it  in  this  respect,  but 
probably  without  sufficient  reason. 

•  Alt  r  Caustic  alkali  always  attacks  and  softens 
Camtic  Alkali  gelatine  film,  hence,  speaking  gener- 
or  Carbonates,  caustic  alkalies  are  undesirable, 

especially  as  it  is  difficult  to  exactly^  gauge  their  strength 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 
Carbonated  alkalies,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  a  little  the 
other  way,  and  for  normal  work  they  energize  the  devel¬ 
oping  agent  fully  as  well  as  it  is  energized  by  caustic 
alkalies  ;  still  the  quantity  of  carbonate  used  may  be 
many  times  as  much  as  would  be  required  were  the  alkali 
in  the  caustic  state,  hence  it  becomes  quite  impossible  to 
increase  the  quantity  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  ammonia 
can  be  increased  in  the  pyro-ammonia  developer.  When 
exposures  are  normal — or  anywhere  near  normal  —  the 
carbonate  developers  are  as  good  and  indeed  better  than 
the  caustic  developers.  A  normal  pyro-sulphite-carbon- 
ate  developer  is  the  following  :  Water,  _i  ounce  ;  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid,  2  grains  ;  crystallized  sulphite  of  soda,  65 
grains ;  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  (washing  soda), 
30  grains.  A  glance  will  show  that  when  our  ounce  of 
fluid  is  so  loaded  with  solid  matter  we  cannot  vary  it  by 
increase  of  the  energizing  alkali  tenfold,  as  may  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  pyro-ammonia  developer.  The  vari¬ 
ations  most  useful  are  the  following  :  ( i )  Dilution  with 

water  to  make  the  action  slower ;  another  expedient  of 
the  same  nature  being  to  soak  the  plate  in  water  before 
development.  (2)  Doubling  the  amount  of  pyro,  which 
tends  to  a  vigorous  and  dense  image,  and  to  rapid  action 
generally,  (3)  Bromide  may  be  added  to  restrain,  and 
the  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  increased  to  nearly  double  ; 
but  this  latter  variation  makes  comparatively  little 
difference  in  the  results. 

Made-up  developers,  from  their  nature, 

^  Preservatives  liable  to  deterioration  by  the 

in  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  _Of  fully  made-up 
Developer,  developers,  those  containing  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  sodium  sulphite  are  the  most  stable  for  a 
reason  already  stated  (p.  253).  The  most  frequent  way  of 
using  a  preservative  is  to  make  up  the  oxidizable  constit¬ 
uent  of  the  developer  with  the  preservative.  _  These  pre¬ 
servatives  are  often  acids,  and  these  by  their  nature  act 
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preserv-atively  on  those  organic  substances  which,  like 
pyro,  only  become  powerful  reducers  in  the  presence  of 
alkalies.  When  an  acid  is  thus  used  in  one  constituent 
solution  of  the  developer,  sufficient  alkali  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  other  solution  not  only  to  neutralize  the  acid 
but  also  to  leave  the  necessary  excess'of  alkali.  The  acids 
commonly  used  are  nitric  acid,  citric  acid,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  the  acid  salt  bisulphite  of  potassium.  Alcohol, 
glycerine,  and  sugar  act  as  preserv-atives  against  oxida¬ 
tions  in  a  way  which  is  not  well  understood,  but  of  which 
we  have  many  examples  outside  photographic  experi¬ 
ence.  Such  preservatives  as  these  tend  to  make  the 
developer  a  little  sluggish  in  its  action,  hence  alcohol  and 
glycerine  are  weak  retarders,  although  not  restrainers  in 
the  sense  that  soluble  chlorides  and  bromides  are 
restrainers  as  already  explained. 

Fixine  the  fixing  agent  which  is  now 

*T  almost  universally  used  is  the  so-called 

Print  hyposulphite  of  soda,  a  salt  which  Sir 

■  John  Herschel  (1819)  recognized  as  a 

solvent  of  silver  chloride  ;  but  it  was  first  used  for  fixing 
photographs  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  in  1837.  Reade 
thus  produced  the  first  really  fixed  silver  photographs  ; 
these  being  negatives  obtained  on  paper  by  the  use  of 
gallic  acid  in  conjunction  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  has  the  composition  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  plus  one  atom  of  sulphur,  and  it  may  be  obtained 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  with  sulphur  : 

Na2S03  -j-  S  =  Na2S203. 

When  a  silver  haloid  salt  dissolves  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  a  double  silver  and  sodium  hypo- 
phosphite  is  formed,  this  salt  having  the  composition 
AgNaS203.  Assuming  the  silver  haloid  to  be  silver 
chloride,  the  reaction  is  as  follows : 

AgCl  -f-  Na2S203  =  NaCl  -|-  AgNaS203. 

This  salt  is  only  formed  and  is  only  stable  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  considerable  excess  of  the  sodium  hyposulphite, 
and  if  the  fixing  solution  is  weak  a  small  proportion  of  a 
nearly  insoluble  double  salt,  Ag2Na4  (8203)3,  is  formed, 
and  some  of  this  is  very  liable  to  remain  in  the  film,  where 
it  slowly  decomposes  and  dark  sulphite  of  silver  is  formed. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  print  which  has  been  fixed 
in  an  insufficient  quantity  of  strong  “hypo”  solution  will 
be  immersed  in  the  washing  water  while  almost  saturated 
with  the  double  salt  AgNaS203.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  a  trace  of  the  insoluble  double  salt  Ag2Na4(S203)3 
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may  be  formed  and  deposited  on  the  fibers  of  the  paper 
or  in  the  gelatine  of  the  film.  Hence  it  is  important  to 
use  a  large  quantity  of  strong  and  fresh  “hypo”  in  fixing; 
and  it  is  an  excellent  precaution  to  immerse  the  negative 
or  print  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  fresh  bath.  The  weak 
“hypo ”  bath,  anything  weaker  than  the  usual  i  to  5,  is  a 
somewhat  risky  thing,  although  i  to  10,  or  even  weaker, 
is  often  used  for  prints.  Thorough  fixation  in  a  strong 
bath  (i  to  5),  and  plenty  of  it,  is  a  great  security  against 
fading,  and  more  prints  fade  or  become  yellow  by  reason 
of  imperfect  fixation  than  from  insufficient  washing  ;  still 
the  washing  should  be  thorough  in  all  cases. 

™  .  . ,  If  we  add  sulphuric  acid  or  any  strong 

■r\v,  to  “hypo”  there  is  undoubtedly  a 

J:<ixing  Bam.  li^gi-ation  of  the  true  hyposulphurous 
acid  H2S2O3,  but  this  splits  up  into  sulphurous  acid  and 
free  sulphur, 

HaSaOs^HsSOa+S. 

The  addition  of  any  strong  acid  to  “hypo”  tends  to 
liberate  hyposulphurous  acid,  and  the  decomposition  of  a 
trace  of  hyposulphurous  acid  may  sulphurize  a  negative  or 
print  and  sow  the  seeds  of  destruction.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  an  established  fact  that  a  “  hypo  ”  bath  so  acidified  as 
to  contain  free  sulphurous  acid  will  often  clear  away  brown 
stains  and  give  brighter  negatives  than  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  plain  “hypo”  bath.  A  safe  medium 
course  appears  to  be  in  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid 
as  bisulphite  of  soda,  and  in  this  case  there  is  probably 
no  fear  of  sulphurizing.  The  following  is  satisfactory  and 
probably  quite  safe  :  Hyposulphite  of  soda,  4  ounces ; 
bisulphite  of  soda,  i  ounce ;  water,  20  ounces. 

„  ...  In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  according  to 

Hyposuipmte  analogy  and  general  usage,  the  term  hypo- 
'TT,-  t  sulphite  is  consistent,  there  are  many 

Tnio-sulpnate.  chemists  who  apply  the  term  thio-sul- 
phates  to  the  hyposulphites  of  the  photographer,  and 
some  confusion  may  arise  from  this  practice.  To  make 
matters  worse,  those  chemists  who  use  the  terrn  thio¬ 
sulphates  apply  the  term  hyposulphites  to  a  different 
class  of  salts,  salts  corresponding  to  the  acid  H2S2O4. 
There  appears  to  be  no  remedy  for  this  and  other  cases 
of  confusion  as  regards  names,  as  every  writer  on  sci¬ 
entific  subjects  can  use  whatever  names  he  pleases. 

p.  .  ,  If  we  mix  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
Physical  reducing  agent  and  a  restrainer,  the 

ueveiopment.  constituents  of  the  solution  can  be  so  ad¬ 
justed  that  there  is  no  immediate  precipitation  of  silver,  but 
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Intensifying 
and  Toning 
Platinotypes 
with  Gold. 


the  solution  will  have  a  tendency  to  deposit  silver.  If  such 
a  solution  is  allowed  to  act  on  any  silver  photograph  the 
silver  will  tend  to  deposit  on  the  existing  image  and  will 
intensify  it.  Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  tendency  of 
masses  of  similar  matter  to  attract  similar  matter  and  grow 
or  increase  in  size  ;  a  familiar  illustration  being  afforded 
by  the  growth  of  crystals,  as  for  example  when  water 
freezes  and  long  needles  of  ice  grow  on  the  surface.  Not 
only  the  black  or  dark  visible  image  will  thus  attract 
silver  from  a  solution  ready  to  deposit  it,  but  the  latent 
or  undeveloped  image  will  similarly  attract  silver,  and 
on  this  principle  the  Talbotjpe  process  and  the  wet 
collodion  process  are  based. 

The  principle  of  physical  development 
has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Dollond  to  the 
toning  of  platinotypes,  the  prints  being 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and 
neutral  chloride  of  gold.  Under  these 
circumstances  gold  becomes  reduced,  and  at  the  moment 
of  its  liberation  it  adheres  to  the  platinum  image. 

„  Many  of  the  ordinary  gold-toning  solu- 

r  inary  ^ions  are  in  such  a  balanced  condition 
'th  fd  go'd  is  on  the  point  of  depositing, 

°  ■  as  is  evidenced  by  the  purple  deposit  of 
gold  w'hich  forms  on  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel, 
and  indicated  sometimes  by  the  reddish  tint  of  the  solution 
which  shows  the  presence  of  soluble  or  colloid  gold. 
Such  baths  tone  largely  by  the  simple  deposition  of  the 
metallic  gold  on  the  silver  image ;  the  silver  image 
attracting  the  gold  just  as  the  platinum  image  attracts  the 
gold  in  Mr.  Dollond’s  process,  mentioned  above.  Another 
action  takes  place  in  which  the  silver  reacts  with  the 
chloride  of  gold  and  causes  the  deposition  of  the  gold  on 
the  image.  New  toning  baths  generally  contain  tri¬ 
chloride  of  gold,  while  old  toning  baths  are  more  likely 
to  contain  a  monochloride  of  gold.  The  reactions  are 
probably  as  follows  : 


AuCls  +  3Ag  =  3AgCl  -f  Au 
and 

AuCl  +  Ag  =  AgCl  -f  Au. 

Borax,  acetate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  will 
slowly  remove  the  chlorine  from  dilute  solutions  of  gold 
chlonde  and  bring  it  to  the  stage  at  which  gold  is 
deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  containing  vessel.  This 
deposition  is,  however,  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  the 
vessel  is  kept  in  the  dark  and  in  a  cool  place.  For 
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this  reason  photographers  usually  keep  their  toning  baths 
away  from  direct  light  when  not  in  use. 

The  metal  forming  the  developed  im¬ 
age  is  ordinarily  much  more  solid  than 
that  formed  by  printing  out ;  the  com¬ 
plete  granule  of  sensitive  salt  being  gener¬ 
ally  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the 
action  of  the  developer.  In  the  case  of  the  printed-out 
image  only  a  portion  of  the  granule  is  reduced,  this 
reduced  part  forming  a  kind  of  metallic  sponge,  which 
is  left  when  the  bulk  of  the  granule  is  removed  by  the 
solvent  action  of  the  fixing  salt.  Hence  it  is  that  de¬ 
veloped  prints  are  usually  more  permanent  than  printed- 
out  prints ;  and  another  factor  making  for  the  superior 
permanency  of  the  developed  prints  in  that  each  granule 
is  firmly  imbedded  in  the  original  matrix  of  gelatine 
or  other  medium,  while  in  the  case  of  the  printed-out 
image  the  metal  sponge  may  contract  and  be  no  longer 
firmly  imbedded.  That  the  printed-out  image  should 
tone  more  readily  is  easy  to  understand  and,  when  quite 
thoroughly  toned  with  gold  or  platinum,  the  printed-out 
image  may  be  highly  satisfactory  on  the  score  of  perma¬ 
nency,  but  “thorough”  toning  in  the  sense  of  a  complete 
replacement  of  the  silver  is  scarcely  practicable. 

This  ‘  ‘  thorough  ’  ’  toning  is  more  usually  attempted 
with  platinum  than  with  gold.  Even  if  every  ordinary 
precaution  is  taken,  a  little  silver  is  likely  to  remain  as 
cover  to  the  granules,  and  the  presence  of  the  platinum 
will  render  the  silver  very  liable  to  change,  because  the 
two  metals  form  a  galvanic  couple.  The  silver  is  likely 
to  first  absorb  sulphur,  forming  silver  sulphide  ;  this  next 
absorbs  oxygen  forming  silver  sulphate,  and  this  salt 
diffuses  through  the  paper,  causing  a  stain  or  tint,  while 
the  original  image  is  lowered  by  the  loss  of  the  silver. 
Hence  it  is  that  platinum-toned  silver  prints  have  a  rather 
bad  reputation  as  compared  with  pure  platinum  prints  as 
obtained  by  Willis’  process. 

Th  T  Without  going  into  any  details  of 

®  Willis’  platinotype  process  and  its  va- 

a  mum  Print.  j-jQ^g  modifications,  the  true  platinum 
print  may  be  described  as  an  iron  print  toned  with  plati¬ 
num.  The  sensitive  material  is  a  ferric  salt  or  a  per-salt 
of  iron.  Light  converts  this  salt  into  a  ferrous  salt,  which 
in  its  turn  acts  on  platinous  chloride,  taking  away  the 
chlorine  and  replacing  the  ferrous  image  by  a  fine  deposit 
of  platinum.  All  traces  of  the  original  iron  are  now 
readily  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  an  image 
of  pure  platinum  unrivaled  as  regards  permanence. 
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™  ^  ,  The  true  and  pure  image  of  platinum 

,  .  ®  obtained  on  paper  by  Willis’  method,  as 

a  mum  rm  .  ^lentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  may  be 
coated  or  toned  by  many  methods  which  are  of  the  nature 
of  physical  development  (see  p.  256);  one  of  these 
methods  in  which  the  platinum  image  is  toned  or  in¬ 
tensified  with  gold  having  already  been  mentioned. 
This  method  of  coating  or  toning  with  gold  has  many 
advantages.  Various  tints  of  blue-black  may  be  obtained 
and  a  faint  image  may  be  intensified  ;  the  new  additions 
being  probably  as  stable  as  the  original  image.  Other 
toning  or  intensifying  methods  by  physical  development 
or  accretion  have  been  recommended,  and  even  silver  has 
been  deposited  on  the  true  platinum  image  to  strengthen 
it.  Such  a  combination  is  even  worse  than  the  silver 
image  imperfectly  converted  into  a  platinum  image  by 
toning,  as  the  silver  is  on  the  outside  and  is  specially 
liable  to  change  as  already  described  (p.  258).  Physical 
toning  with  iron  or  uranium  ferrocyanides  (deposited 
from  the  ferricyanide  solution)  has  been  advocated  in 
connection  with  platinotypes,  but  in  some  few  cases 
secondary  reactions  appear  to  have  taken  place  by  which 
the  uranium  or  iron  compound  has  spread.  However 
this  may  be,  such  toned  platinotypes  have  gained  the  bad 
name  which  combinations  of  silver  and  platinum  seem 
really  and  undoubtedly  to  merit.  In  none  of  these 
changes  does  the  true  platinum  image  suffer.  A  “  hypo  ” 
bath  will  remove  spread  silver,  and  successive  treatment 
with  caustic  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid  will  remove 
the  iron  or  uranium. 

n  1  M  .  Disappointment  has  awaited  the  reader 

n  y  o  10^ ,  expected  a  text-book  of  instruc- 

S  t  ^  general  chemistry  or  an  encyclo- 

ys  em.  pedic  treatise  on  the  chemical  reactions 
involved  in  photographic  practice.  To  have  attempted 
either  in  so  short  a  space  would  have  resulted  in  a  crowd 
of  highly  technical  sentences  so  concise  as  to  be  totally 
unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  One  connected  chain 
of  notions,  extending  right  along  the  most  frequented 
photographic  path,  has  been  laid  down,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  reader  will  miss  no  link  of  the  chain  —  especially 
those  links  in  which  the  laws  of  definite  proportion  are 
touched  upon. 


THOMAS  BO  LAS. 
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BOOKS. 

Among  the  many  books  dealing  with  technical  chem¬ 
istry  which  the  photographer  may  profitably  keep  at  hand 
for  reference,  I  mention  here  a  few  which  I  have  found 
useful  : 

Chemistry  for  Photographers.  By  C.  F.  Townsend. 
A  good  first  text-book  with  a  very  full  index.  158 
pp.  Second  edition.  1899  (Eng.).  50  cents. 

The  Chemistry  of  Photography.  By  W.  Jerome  Har¬ 
rison.  425  pp.  1892.  I3.00.  This  is  perhaps  the 

most  complete  work  available  on  photographic 
chemistry. 

The  Chemistry  of  Photography .  By  R.  Meldola.  382 
pp.  1889.  A  series  of  lectures  dealing  with  photo¬ 
graphic  chemistry  in  a  more  advanced  way  than  the 
foregoing.  $2.oc. 

A  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry.  By  T.  F. 
Hardwich.  384  pp.  1886.  |2.oo.  This  was  for 

years  the  standard  book  on  the  subject.  The  edition 
here  listed  was  revised  by  J.  Traill  Taylor,  but  it  is 
now  somewhat  behind  the  times. 

The  First  Principles  of  Photography.  By  Clement  J. 
Reaper.  264  pp.  1892.  $2.50.  Although  a  general 

text-book,  this  contains  many  chapters  devoted  to 
the  chemistry  of  photography,  and  is  written  for  self- 
instruction  throughout. 

The  Arithmetic  of  Chemistry.  A  simple  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  Chemical  Calculations.  By  John 
Waddell.  130  pp.  1899.  $1.00. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  Sir  H.  E. 
Roscoe.  sth  edition.  Revised  to  1896.  503  PP- 

These  last  two  mentioned  are  works  on  general  chem¬ 
istry,  and  contain  no  special  reference  to  photography. 


APPENDICES. 

On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  Table  of  Seventy- 
four  Elements  with  their  Atomic  Weights  and  Chemical 
Symbols,  and  a  Table  of  Chemical  Formulce  and 
Equivalence.  Other  tabular  matter  required  by  the 
student,  such  as  tables  for  the  conversion  of_  thermo¬ 
metric  degrees,  of  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  weights  and 
measures,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  almost  any  photographic 
year  book. 


riiK  C()Ok;erv  class 

Pacli  Bros. 


By  D.  D.  Spellman 
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APPENDIX  I 

A  TABLE  OF  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  OF  SEVENTY-FOUR 
ELEMENTS 


By  T.  W.  Richards,  in  the  American  Chemical  Journal 


Name 

Symbol 

Atomic  Weight 

Aluminum  . 

A1 

27.1 

120.0 

39-9? 

75-0 

137-43 

Antimony . 

Sb 

Argon . 

A 

Arsenic . 

As 

Ba 

Barium . 

Beryllium . 

Be— G1 

Bismuth . 

Bi 

Boron . 

B 

10.95 

79-955 

112.3 

132.9 

40.0 

12.001 

140.0 

35-455 

52-14 

59.00 

94-0 

63.60 

142  ± 

166.0 

19-05 

156.0? 

70.0 

72-5 

9-1 

197-3 

4.0? 

1.0075 

114.0 

126.85 

193-0 

56.0 

138-5 

206.92 

7-03 

24.36 

Bromine . 

Br 

Cadmium  . 

Cd 

Caesium . 

Cs 

Calcium . 

Ca 

Carbon .  . 

c 

Cerium . 

Ce 

Chlorine . 

Cl 

Chromium . 

Cr 

Cobalt . 

Co 

Columbium  . 

Cb— Nb 

Copper  . 

Cu 

‘  Didymium  ’ . 

Nd+Pr 

Er 

Erbium  . 

Fluorine . 

F 

Gadolinium  . 

Gd 

Gallium . 

Ga 

Germanium . 

Ge 

Glucinum . 

Gl— Be 

Gold  . 

Au 

Helium . 

He 

Hydrogen . 

H 

Indium . 

In 

Iodine . 

I 

Iridium  . 

Ir 

Iron . 

Fe 

Lanthanum . 

La 

Lead . 

Pb 

Lithium . 

Li 

Magnesium  . . 

Mg 
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A  TABLE  OF  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  —  continued 


Name 

Symbol 

Atomic  Weight 

Manganese . 

Mn 

55-02 

Mercury . 

Molybdenum . 

Hg 

Mo 

200.0 

96.0 

Neodymium . 

Nd 

143.6 

Nickel . 

Ni 

58.70 

Niobium . 

Nb=Cb 

94.0 

Nitrogen . 

N 

14-045 

Osmium . . . 

Os 

190.8 

Oxygen  (Standard) . 

0 

16.000 

Palladium . 

Pd 

106.5 

Phosphorus .  . 

P 

31.0 

Platinum  . .  . 

Pt 

195-2 

Potassium . 

K 

39-140 

Praseodymium . 

Pr 

140.5 

Rhodium . 

Rh 

103.0 

Rubidium . . . 

Rb 

85-44 

Ruthenium . 

Ru 

IOI.7 

Samarium . 

Sm 

150.0 

Scandium . 

Sc 

44-0 

Selenium . 

Se 

79-0 

Silicon  . . 

Si 

28.4 

Silver  . .  .... 

Ag 

107.93 

Sodium . . . . . 

Na 

23-050 

Strontium  . . . 

Sr 

87.68 

Sulphur  . . . . 

S 

32.065 

Tantalum  . . . . 

Ta 

183.0 

Tellurium . 

Te 

127-5 

Terbium. ................. _ 

Tb 

160.0 

Thallium . 

T1 

204.15 

Thorium  . . . . . 

Th 

233-0 

Thulium . . . . 

Tu 

170.0? 

Tin . . . . 

Sn 

119.0 

Titanium . 

Ti 

48.17 

Tungsten  . . . . 

W 

184.4 

Uranium . . 

U 

240.0 

Vanadium  . . 

V 

51-4 

Ytterbium  . . . . 

Yb 

173.0 

Yttrium . . . 

Yt 

89.0 

Zinc. . . 

Zn 

65.40 

Zirconium . 

Zr 

90-5 
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APPENDIX  II 

TABLE  OF  CHEMICAL  FORMULA  AND  EQUIVALENCE 

Note.— When  the  valency  of  a  metal  or  acid  radical  is  greater  than 
one,  the  salt  will  generally  react  with  a  number  of  molecules  of  silver 
nitrate  corresponding  to  the  valency.  The  practical  bearing  of  this  is 
e.xpressed  numerically  in  the  fourth  column. 


N  V 

Formula 

S  i> 

£.£■5; 

■4  Co 
a 

Acid,  Acetic _ 

HC2H3O2 

60 

“  Boracic  or  Boric 

H3BO3 

62 

“  Citric . 

33^611507,1120 

210 

70 

“  Formic.... 

HCHO2 

46 

“  Gallic . 

HC7H5O5 

170 

“  Hydrobromic . 

HBr 

81 

“  Hydrochloric . 

HCl 

36.5 

“  Nitric.... 

HNO3 

63 

“  Oxalic  (cryst.) . 

H2C204,2H20 

126 

63 

“  Pvrogallic . 

H3C6H303 

126 

“  Salicylic . 

HC7H503 

138 

“  Sulphuric . 

H2S04 

98 

“  Sulphurous . 

H2S03 

82 

“  Tannic . 

H4C27H18017 

618 

“  Tartaric . 

H4C4H206 

150 

75 

Alcohol . 

C2H5HO 

46 

Alum  (cryst.  1 . 

Al2(S04)3K2S04,24H20 

948 

“  Chrome  (cryst.) . 

Cr2(S04)3K2S04,24H20 

999 

Ammonia . . . 

NH3 

17 

Ammonium  Bichromate. 

(NH4)2Cr207 

253 

126 

"  Bromide . 

NH4Br 

98 

98 

“  Carbonate  (normal). 

(NH4)2C03 

96 

“  Chloride . 

NH4CI 

53-5 

53-5 

“  Iodide . 

NH4I 

145 

145 

“  Nitrate . 

NH4NO3 

80 

“  Hydrosulphate . 

NH4HS 

51 

“  Sulphocyanide . 

NH4CNS 

76 

Barium  Bromide. 

BaBr2 

297 

148 

“  Chloride  (crvst. )  .  . 

BaCl2.  2H2O 

244 

“  Iodide . 

Bal2 

391 

195 

‘‘  Nitrate . 

Ba(N03)2 

261 

Cadmium  Bromide  (crvst.) 

C(iBr24H20 

344 

172 

“  Chloride.  .. 

CdCla 

183 

91-5 

“  Iodide . 

Cdl2 

366 

183 
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TABLE  OF  CHEMICAL  FORMULAE  —  continued 


ill 

Formula 

Molecul 

Weigh 

^  tflZ 

i.ll 

S.S--cn 

<^•0 

a 

Calcium  Bromide  (cryst.)-. ...... 

CaBr24H20 

272 

136 

“  Carbonate . 

CaCoa 

100 

“  Chloride  (dry) . 

C3,Cl2 

III 

55-5 

“  Iodide . 

Cal2 

294. 

147 

Copper  Acetate  (cryst.) . 

Cu(C2H302)2H20 

199. 

“  Bromide . 

CuBr2 

223 

III 

“  Chloride . 

CuClgHpO 

171 

85 

“  Sulphate . . . . . 

CUSO45H2O 

249 

Glycerine . . . . . . 

C3H5(H0)3 

92 

Gold  Perchloride . 

A.UCI3 

302-5 

Hydroquinone. . . 

C6H42HO 

no 

Hydroxylamine  Chloride... . 

NHsOHCl 

69-5 

Iron  Chloride  (ferrous) . 

FeCla 

127 

“  “  (ferric) . 

FeaClg 

325 

“  Citrate . 

Fe3(C6H507)2 

598 

“  Iodide . . . 

Fel2 

310 

“  Nitrate  (cryst.) . 

Fe(N03)26H20 

288 

“  Oxalate  (ferrous) . 

FeC204 

144 

“  “  (ferric) . . . 

±<■62(0204)3 

376 

“  Sulphate  (ferrous ;  cryst. ) . . 

FeSOi.THgO 

278 

“  “  (ferric) — ........ 

Fe2(S04)3 

400 

“  Ammonia  Sulphate  (cryst.). 

FeS04.(NH4)2S046H20 

392 

Lead  Acetate  (cryst.) . . . 

PbCCsHsOajaSHaO 

379 

“  Iodide.. . . . 

Pbiz 

460 

Pb(N03)2 

PbO 

331 

223 

Lithium  Bromide . . 

LiBr 

87 

87 

“  Chloride . . 

LiCl 

42-5 

42-5 

“  Iodide . . . . . 

Lil 

134 

134 

Magnesium  Bromide . . . . 

MgBr 

184 

“  Chloride..... . . 

MgCl2 

95 

47-5 

“  Iodide . 

Mgl2 

278 

189 

“  Sulphate  (cryst.) _ 

MgS047H20 

246 

Mercury  Chloride  (mercuric).... 

HgCla 

271 

“  “  (mercurous).. 

HgCl 

235-5 

“  Cyanide . 

HgCy2 

252 

“  Iodide  (mercuric) . 

Hgl2 

454 

“  “  (mercurous).... 

Hgl 

327 
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TABLE  OF  CHEMICAL  FORMULA!  —  continued 


Platinum  Chloride . 

Potassium  Bicarbonate . 

“  Bichromate . 

“  Bromide . 

“  Carbonate . 

“  Chlorate . 

“  Chloride . 

“  Chloro-platinite . 

“  Citrate  (cr>-st.) . 

“  Cyanide . 

“  Ferricyanide . 

“  Ferrocyanide  (cryst.)■ 

“  Hydrate . 

“  Iodide . 

“  Nitrate . 

Permanganate . 

“  Sulphocyanide . 

Silver  Acetate . 

“  Bromide . 

“  Carbonate . 

“  Chloride . 

“  Citrate . 

“  Fluoride . 

“  Iodide  . 

“  Nitrate . 

“  Nitrite . 

“  Oxalate . 

“  Oxide . 

“  Sulphide . 

Sodium  Acetate  (cryst.) . 

“  Biborate  (Borax) . 

“  Bromide . 

“  Bicarbonate . 

“  Carbonate  (cryst.  )* . 

“  Chloride . 

“  Citrate  (dry) . 


Formula 

Molecular 

Weight 

Amount  which 
precipitates  170  ozs, 
of  Silver  Nitrate 

Ptcu 

339 

KHCO3 

100 

294 

KBr 

1 19 

1 19 

K2CO3 

138 

KCIO3 

122.5 

KCl 

74-5 

PtCl2(KCl)2 

414 

K3C0H5O7H2O 

324-3 

KCN 

65 

K6Fe2Ci2Ni2 

658 

K4FeC6N63H,0 

422 

KHO 

5S 

KI 

166 

166 

KNO3 

lOI 

K9lVl20g 

316 

KCNS 

97 

AgC2H302 

167 

AgBr 

188 

Ag2C03 

276 

AgCl 

143-5 

AggCeHsO^ 

513 

AgFl 

127 

Agl 

235 

AgN03 

170 

AgNOa 

154 

Ag2C204 

304 

Ag20 

232 

Ag2S 

248 

NaC2H302,6H20 

190 

Na2B4O7l0H2O 

382 

NaBr 

103 

103 

NaHC03 

84 

Na2C03ioH20 

286 

NaCl 

58.5 

Na3CeH507 

258 

8. 

*This  is  the  ordinary  washing  soda.  Other  hydrates  are  known. 
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TABLE  OF  CHEMICAL  FORMULA  —  continued 


rt 

^  N  « 

Formula 

5'S 

sS  ^ 

^  ^  *0 
c. 

Sodium  Hydrate . 

NaHO 

4-0 

“  Hyposulphite  (  cryst. ) . . . 

NaoS2035H20 

348 

“  Iodide . 

Nal 

150 

150 

“  Nitrate . 

NaNOs 

85 

“  Phosphate . 

Na2HP04,12H20 

358 

119 

{The  ordinary  commercial  crystallized 
Balt,  disodium  hydrogen  ortho -phos- 

phate.] 

Sodium  Sulphate . 

Na,SO4l0H2O 

322 

“  Sulphite  (cryst.) . 

NasSOsTHaO 

252 

“  Potassium  Tartrate . 

NaKC4H406,4H20 

282 

141 

[Rochelle  Sait.] 

strontium  Bromide  . . 

SrBr26H20 

355-5 

177 

“  Chloride . 

SrCl96H20 

265.5 

133 

“  Nitrate . 

Sr(N03)2 

211.5 

Tin  Chloride  (Stannic) . 

SnCl4 

260 

“  “  (Stannous) . 

SnCl22H20 

225 

Uranium  Bromide  (cryst.) . 

UBr48H20 

704 

“  Nitrate  (cryst.) . . 

U02(N03)26H20 

504 

“  Sulphate  (cryst.) . 

U02(S04)3H20 

422 

Zinc  Bromide . . 

ZnBr2 

225 

II2 

“  Chloride . . 

ZnCl2 

136 

68 

“  Iodide . . . 

Znl2 

319 

159 

Zn(N03)26H20 

189 

287 

“  Sulphate  (cryst.) . 

ZnS04,7H20 

NOTES. 


The  reprint  (6th  thousand)  of  The  Photo-Miniature, 
No.  5  :  Stereoscopic  Photography  is  now  ready.  It  is  the 
most  useful  r^sum6  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
stereoscopy  available  for  the  American  or  English  reader, 
and  those  interested  in  the  subject  will  do  well  to  put  a 
copy  of  the  little  book  upon  their  shelves.  No.  ii  : 
Developers  and  Development  x's,  also  reprinting,  the  second 
edition  of  this,  5,000  copies,  being  as  large  as  the  first 
edition. 

Among  the  numbers  to  be  published  during  the  next 
few  months  some  very  attractive  subjects  will  be  dealt 
with  by  men  who  know  whereof  they  speak.  These  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  the  various  monographs  are  in 
hand. 

What  seems  likely  to  be,  for  some  years  to  come,  a 
a  standard  book  of  reference  on  Photography  in  Colors 
has  just  appeared.  It  is  published  on  this  side  by  E.  and 
H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  and  in  London  by  Marion  &  Co. 
The  work  is  concerned  with  principles  and  methods, 
rather  than  practical  working  data  of  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  described,  and  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
first  section  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  traces  the  historical 
development  of  heliochromy,  giving  a  general  survey  of 
the  processes,  and  a  method  of  obtaining  heliochromes 
on  silver  chloride  papers  and  by  the  gum-bichromate  and 
ferro-prussiate  processes  combined.  The  second  section, 
by  Alexander  A.  K.  Tallent,  describes  the  work  of 
Abney,  Ives,  Joly,  and  Wood  in  detail ;  and  section  three 
is  devoted  to  Lippman’s  process  of  interference  helio¬ 
chromy,  the  account  being  written  by  Mr.  Edgar  Senior. 

There  have  been  many  calls  for  just  such  a  book  as 
this,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  information  it 
gives  will  fully  satisfy  even  the  enthusiast  in  matters  of 
color-photography.  Price  $2.12. 

It  IS  difficult  to  obtain  authentic  information  concerning 
the  awards  made  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  the  so- 
called  official  list  has  apparently  been  compiled  by  some 
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one  utterly  unfitted  for  the  task.  As  far  as  we  can  deter¬ 
mine,  the  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  awards  made 
to  American  exhibitors  in  the  photographic  section  : 

Grand  Prize. — The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester. 

Gold  Medal.— Max  Levy,  Philadelphia  ;  C.  E.  Bolles, 
New  York  ;  Curtis  &  Cameron,  Boston  ;  Baker  Art 
Gallery,  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  Bausch  &  Lomb  Opt. 
Co..  Rochester 

Silver  Medal.— houis  E.  Levy,  Philadelphia;  Taber 
Photographic  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  George  Steckel 
and  Frank  G.  Schumacher,  Los  Angeles  ;  American 
Aristotype  Co.,  Jamestown;  W.  N.  Brenner,  Cincin¬ 
nati  ;  Geo.  R.  Lawrence,  Chicago  ;  F.  A.  Rinehart 
Denver;  Nepera  Chemical  Co.,  New  York;  Joseph 
Byron,  New  York;  Burton  Photo  Co.,  New  York. 

Bronze  3fedal.—Fhoto  Materials  Co.,  Rochester,  and 
Manhattan  Optical  Co.,  Creskill,  N.  J. 

According  to  this  showing,  American  photography  was 
not  properly  represented  at  the  exposition,  either 
the  artistic,  commercial,  or  industrial  standpoint.  We 
note  from  a  statement  in  Photography  that  815  awards 
were  made  in  the  photographic  section.  Of  these,  407 
went  to  French  exhibitors,  73  to  British  exhibitors,  and  36 
to  exhibitors  from  the  United  States. 


The  advantage  of  “backed”  as  compared  with  “un¬ 
backed”  plates  for  almost  all  classes  of  photographic 
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Mr.  Thomas  Manly,  the  inventor  of  the  Ozotype  pro¬ 
cess,  writes  that  the  business  is  making  good  progress  in 
Great  Britain,  but  that  no  arrangements  have  yet  been 
made  for  the  sale  of  Ozotype  supplies  in  America.  There 
is  a  chance  here  for  some  enterprising  dealer.  Who  will 
take  it  up?  We  have  had  many  inquiries  concerning 
these  supplies,  but  can  only  refer  inquirers  to  Mr.  Manly, 
I  Weedington  Road,  Kentish  Town,  London,  N.  W.  ;  or 
to  his  manual  on  the  process,  price  50  cents. 

We  are  advised  that  The  Index  of  Standard  Photo- 
grams,  listing  several  millions  of  photographs  available 
for  reproduction  by  publishers  and  others,  will  be  ready 
at  an  early  date.  The  book,  which  is  being  put  through 
press  by  Dawbam  &  Ward,  Ltd.,  London,  has  run  up  to 
600  pages,  and  the  subscription  price  is  |6  per  copy. 
The  American  demand  will  be  supplied  by  Tennant  & 
Ward,  N.  Y. 

The  following  notes  on  photography  in  Germany  are 
taken  from  the  current  number  of  The  Photographic 
Dealer : 

An  important  invention  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the 
German  market  by  Messrs.  Hochheimer  &  Co.,  of  Munich. 
It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  new  rubber  photographic  printing 
process,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  found  superior  to 
other  productions  of  this  description. 

The  latest  AGFA  novelty  is  in  the  form  of  a  reducer. 
Most  of  the  ordinary  solutions  which  are  concocted  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  tone  of  negatives  have,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state,  veiy  poor  keeping  qualities. 
Moreover,  the  process  of  mixing  the  various  ingredients 
is  generally  a  somewhat  tedious  one.  The  AGFA  reducer, 
however,  is  notable  for  its  great  durability,  readiness  and 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  used.  To  prepare  a  reducing 
bath,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  it  in  ten 
times  the  same  quantity  of  water.  It  is  put  up  in  neat 
little  loo-gr.  glasses,  with  a  screw  top  and  hollow  stopper, 
which  can  be  employed  as  a  measure  ;  and  it  may  also  be 
had  in  io~gr.  glass  tubes.  The  cost  is  low. 

An  article  that  will  doubtless  commend  itself  to  most 
photographers,  and  is  therefore  deserving  of  the  special 
attention  of  dealers,  is  a  new  case  for  holding  photographs 
which  has  been  brought  out  by  Herr  Carl  Saun,  of  Dres¬ 
den,  A.  It  is  intended  to  take  the  place— especially  m 
professional  photographers’  _  reception  rooms — of  the 
ordinary  album,  and  is  certainly  a  far  more  useful  con- 
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trivance  than  the  latter,  for  the  pictures  it  contains  may 
be  removed,  rearranged,  and  replaced  without  the  slight¬ 
est  difficulty. 

Another  novelty  of  recent  introduction  is  the  ‘  ‘  Victoria 
Special  Platino  ’  ’  matt  bromide  paper.  This  comes  from 
the  well-known  Frankfort  firm  of  Haake  &  Albers,  and  is 
specially  to  be  recommended  for  enlargements.  It  gives 
excellent  pictures,  with  a  beautiful  velvety  surface,  clear 
shadows,  and  a  very  fine  black  tone. 

Much  alarm  has  been  caused  among  the  dry  plate  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Fatherland  by  the  proposal  of  the  German 
government  to  increase  the  tax  on  glass.  It  is  naturally 
thought  that  such  an  increase  would  be  most  injurious  in 
its  effect  upon  the  traders  in  question  ;  and  one  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  “  Verband  Deutscher  Trocken- 
Platten-Fabrikation  ”  resolved  at  a  recent  meeting  to  do 
its  utmost  to  prevent  the  rise. 

Mr.  Otto  Sichel,  a  prominent  London  dealer,  spent  a 
few  days  with  us  after  his  trip  to  the  Milwaukee  conven¬ 
tion  last  month.  His  impressions  of  photography  in 
America  were  altogether  favorable,  and  he  expressed 
particular  pleasure  in  the  very  high  quality  of  American 
professional  portraiture.  Mr.  Sichel  has  a  wide  acquain¬ 
tance  among  the  principal  British  and  continental  photog¬ 
raphers,  and  it  was  interesting  to  hear  his  comment  that 
the  new  Falk  studio,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
is  ahead  of  an5rthing  of  the  kind  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Aloys  Werner,  a  New  York  professional  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  an  expert  worker  in  carbon  and  platinotypy, 
has  perfected  a  new  printing  paper  with  remarkable 
qualities.  As  far  as  we  can  learn  (the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  being  secret),  it  is  a  pigment  paper  giving  a  vis¬ 
ible  image  during  printing.  The  specimen  prints  we  have 
seen,  made  on  plate  paper  direct  without  mounting,  are 
superb,  and  combine  the  qualities  of  carbon,  platinum,  and 
photogravure.  We  hope  to  add  to  this  information  later. 

The  Spectrum  Plate  :  Theory,  Practice,  and  Result.  A 
pamphlet  reprinted  from  ‘  ‘  Photography.  ’  ’  8  pp.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Published  by  Iliffe  Sons  &  Sturmey,  Ltd., 
London.  No  price  given. 

Since  the  publication  of  The  Photo-Miniature,  No. 
6 :  Orthochromatic  Photography,  we  have  had  several 
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inquiries  regarding  the  Spectrum  plate  and  system  of 
photographing  colored  objects  therein  mentioned.  This 
pamphlet,  originally  a  lecture  given  by  Miss  Ackland 
before  an  English  camera  club,  is  as  complete  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Spectrum  plate  and  its  uses  as  could  be 
desired. 

Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun.  By  Mabel  Loomis  Todd.  A 
new  and  revised  edition,  with  an  introduction  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  David  P.  Todd,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at 
Amherst  College.  273  pp.  Illustrated.  4^x7^  in. 
Cloth,  |i.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  recent  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  awakened  a  new  in¬ 
terest  in  astronomical  photography  among  amateur 
photographers,  and  we  have  latterly  received  frequent 
requests  for  information  of  a  book  giving  the  photo¬ 
graphic  results  secured  during  previous  eclipses.  To 
these  inquirers,  and  to  all  interested  in  this  fascinating 
application  of  photography,  Mrs.  Todd’s  Total  Eclipses 
of  the  Sun  may  be  recommended  as  at  once  the  best  and 
most  delightful  book  on  the  subject.  The  new  edition 
here  noticed  contains  considerable  matter,  both  text  and 
illustrations,  not  included  in  the  first  edition.  It  is 
intended,  not  for  the  astronomer  or  the  expert  in  celes¬ 
tial  photography,  but  for  the  amateur  who  seeks  inforrna- 
tion  stripped  of  technical  verbiage  and  put  into  an  in¬ 
teresting  form. 

Chemisches  Wbrterbuch.  By  Dr.  Carl  Rothe.  192  pp. 

5^x9  in.  Price  6  marks  ($1.45)-  Published  by  Karl 

Schwier,  Weimar,  Germany. 

For  i-eaders  of  German,  who  have  occasional  use  for  a 
dictionary  of  materials  used  in  various  branches  of  chern- 
istry,  photography,  laboratory  work,  etc. ,  this  work  will 
prove  invaluable.  It  gives,  in  brief  form,  the  name, 
properties,  chemical  symbol,  price,  etc.,  of  all  known 
substances  used  in  chemical  manipulations,  and  is  the 
most  complete  work  of  the  kind  within  our  knowledge. 

Here  is  a  typical  ‘  ‘  American  photographic  item  ’  ’  such 
as  our  brethren  of  the  English  photographic  press  delight 
to  place  before  their  readers:  “We  were  much  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  in  one  of  the  American  journals  of  a 
horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Salina,  Kansas.  The 
animal  has  in  its  right  eye  a  perfect  photo  of  Mrs.  Sul¬ 
livan.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  veterinary  surgeons, 
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by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Sullivan  stood  before  the  horse  dur¬ 
ing  an  electrical  storm.  Curiously  enough  the  sight  is 
not  injured,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  was  offered  500  do  Is.  for 
the  animal,  but  he  will  not  part  with  it.” 

The  business  of  Messrs.  Riley  Bros.,  lantern  slides  and 
cinematograph  supplies,  16  Beekman  St.,  New  York,  and 
Bradford,  England,  has  been  converted  into  a  limited 
liability  company  under  the  style  of  ‘‘  Riley  Bros.”  _  The 
capital  of  the  new  concern  is  stated  at  $50,000,  in  $5 
shares. 

Writing  in  the  Photographic  News,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  says, 
concerning  the  ‘  ‘  new  pictorial  movement  ’  ’  in  photog¬ 
raphy  ; 

For  some  years,  or  at  least  four  or  five,  we  have  been 
fed  by  certain  writers  on  photography  with  a  particular 
pabulum  which,  whilst  it  has  been  generally  accepted, 
has  of  late  been  served  with  such  a  strong  sauce  of  per¬ 
sonal  advertisement  that  it  has  become  nauseating,  and 
signs  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  feverish  wave  of 
the  high  and  new  art  is  beginning  to  subside.  One  or 
two  writers  in  England  have  bravely  penned  what  others 
have  thought,  and  there  is  a  strong  movement  now  in 
America  against  the  new  art  craze.  Last  month  in 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magazhie  a  temperate,  well 
thouvht-out  article  on  what  the  writer  termed  “The  Cult 
of  th"e  Codlings,”  a  phrase,  by-the-bye,  which  threatens 
to  become  a  classic  in  photographic  circles,  showed  how 
the  wind  was  blowing,  and  now  Abraham  Bogardus,  one 
of  the  veteran  workers  and  writers,  says  :  ‘‘The  writer 
has  kept  quiet  as  long  as  possible  jn  regard  to  the  claims 
of  some  writers  on  photography,  in  which  they  say  that 
the  work  of  amateurs  is  superior  to  that  of  the  profes¬ 
sional.  This  claim  is  all  nonsense,  and  is  not  true.  There 
are  amateurs  who  make  good  work,  but  the  majority 
make  very  ordinary  work.  Writers  may  call  it  new  art. 
There  is  neither  art  nor  workmanship  about  much  of  it. 
Place  such  work  beside  the  regular  every  day  work  of 
well-known  professionals  and  it  can  only  be  contrasted, 
not  compared.” 

The  love  of  the  eccentric  and  the  craving  for  notoriety 
have  undoubtedly  led  many  astray,  and_  not  only  neg^ 
lives  but  prints,  smutty,  blurred,  badly  lighted,  and  with 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  focus,  have  been  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fashion  ;  but  we  hope  the  pendulum  will  swing  back 
ao-ain  in  time.  We  do  not  think  it  matters  much  whether 
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the  man  be  amateur  or  professional ;  it  is  the  general' 
tendency  of  his  work  that  one  has  to  look  at,  and  which 
has  to  be  considered ;  and  it  is  a  very  open  question 
whether  the  present  high-art  photograph  is  going  to  hold 
its  own,  particularly  in  the  larger  world  of  art. 

Dr.  Eder  has  recently  published  as  a  separate  mono¬ 
graph  his  researches  in  the  effects  of  various  intensifiers 
and  the  hypo  and  ferricyanide  reducer.  We  give  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  of  interest  to  those  who  have  seen  The 
Photo-Miniature  dealing  with  this  subject : 
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1.  The  mercury  intensifier  was  :  mercuric  chloride,  2  parts ;  potas¬ 
sium  bromide,  2  parts  ;  water,  100  parts. 

2.  A  ten  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  was  used. 

3.  Ammonia  diluted  with  10-20  parts  water. 

4.  Amidol,  2  parts  ;  sodium  sulphite,  20  parts  ;  water,  500  parts. 
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An  interesting  appreciation  of  Miss  Eva  Lawrence 
Watson,  of  Philadelphia,  illustrated  by  many  examples  of 
her  work,  appears  in  Brush  and  Pencil  (Chicago,  25 
cents),  for  September. 

The  effect  of  wall  papers  and  hangings  on  the  general 
illumination  of  rooms,  including  photographic  studios,  is 
well  shown  by  the  following  table  from  Photo- Wochen- 
blatt,  which  gives  the  percentage  of  white  light  reflected 
from  surfaces  of  various  textures  and  colors  :  Black 
velvet,  0.4 ;  black  cloth,  1.2  ;  black  paper,  4.5.  Other 
papers  as  follows  :  dark  blue,  6.5;  dark  green,  10.  i;  bright 
red,  16.2  ;  dark  yellow,  20.0 ;  bright  blue,  30.0 ;  bright 
yellow,  40.0  ;  bright  green,  46.5  ;  bright  orange,  54.8 ; 
white,  70.0  ;  whilst  mirror  glass  reflects  92.3  per  cent. 
These  numbers  relate  to  the  visual  effect.  With  orange 
paper  the  photographic  effect  is  relatively  much  smaller, 
whilst  with  bright  blue  paper  it  is  relatively  much  higher. 
The  best  relation  between  general  illumination  and 
photographic  effect  seems  to  be  obtained  when  the  walls 
are  pale  grey,  with  a  bluish  tinge. 

How  the  Maf eking  One-Pound  Notes  Were  Made  is  the 
title  of  an  unusually  interesting  article  (illustrated)  in 
Photography  for  August  30.  The  basis  of  the  paper  is 
an  interview  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Ross,  an  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher  in  Mafeking  during  the  famous  siege.  The  note 
was  designed  by  Colonel  Baden-Powell,  and  the  actual 
notes  issued  were  blue  print  copies  of  the  design,  counter¬ 
signed  by  authority. 

A  new  lens  by  Goerz,  of  Berlin,  is  described  in  a  late 
issue  of  Photo- Wochenblatt.  We  quote  the  free  transla¬ 
tion  given  in  Photography.  The  lens,  which  is  known 
as  the  “  Hypergon  Doppel  Anastigmat,  ”  differs  from  its 
predecessors  by  including  the  enormous  angle  of  140 
degrees.  In  other  words,  it  can  be  used  with  a  plate, 
the  longest  side  of  which  is  four  times  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens.  The  lens  of  three  and  a  half  inches  focus 
will  cover  a  fifteen-twelve  plate  if  well  stopped  down, 
or  with  a  larger  aperture  a  twelve-ten  plate.  The  lens 
is  said  to  be  an  almost  spherical  periscope,  completely 
anastigmatic.  As  with  other  lenses  of  the  same  class, 
the  image  must  be  focused  with  an  aperture  not  very 
different  from  that  with  which  the  exposure  is  to  be 
made.  As  might  be  expected  with  a  lens  embracing 
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SO  wide  an  angle,  the  falling  off  in  the  illumination 
toward  the  comers  of  the  plate  is  very  marked  indeed, 
but  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  makers  have  de¬ 
vised  a  special  form  of  diaphragm  with  a  view  to  getting 
over  this  difficulty.  We  shall  await  with  very  great 
interest  the  opportunity  of  making  a  thorough  trial  of  this 
lens.  It  will  render  practicable  photography  which,  with¬ 
out  it,  has  been  impossible  ;  and  when  used  at  its  widest 
angle  should  afford  some  excellent  object  lessons  upon 
the  possibilities  of  photographic  perspective. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  was  awarded  the  only  Grand  Prize  se¬ 
cured  by  any  American  photographic  manufacturer.  The 
cablegram  announcing  the  award  caused  much  jubilation 
in  Rochester  on  its  arrival,  the  Grand  Prize  being  the 
highest  award  in  the  gift  of  the  Exposition  authorities. 

George  Murphy,  57  East  9th  St.,  New  York,  announces 
several  specialties  worth  attention.  Among  these  are  the 
new  mounts  Clinto,  Rembrandt,  Artello,  Guido,  Myco, 
Alto,  and  Bengaline.  A  sample_  of  each  of  these,  with 
price-list  and  description  of  the  tints,  can  be  had  for  six¬ 
teen  cents  in  stamps.  A  lantern  slide  maker’s  outfit, 
comprising  two  trimmers  and  twelve  metal  guides,  which 
sells  for  one  dollar,  is  another  attractive  novelty  for  the 
lantern  slide  season.  The  Ea^le  Photo  Trimmers, 
straight  and  revolving,  are  also  things  which  will  be  useful 
in  the  amateur’s  workroom. 

‘  ‘As  a  live  and  successful  body,  the  California  Camera 
Club  is  second  to  none.”  This  was  one  of  the  first  lines 
of  copy  penned  for  “The  Photo-Miniature  Notes,”  and 
though  crowded  out  of  No.  i,  it  appeared  in  The  Pose  in 
Portraiture.  The  California  Camera  Club  is  typical  of  its 
city  and  its  state,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  little  wonder  but 
much  congratulation  that  the  Pacific  coast  is  to  have  its 
first  Salon. 

Our  earliest  definite  information  comes  in  Camera  Craft 
to  the  effect  that  the  California  Camera  Club  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Mark  Hopkiris  Institute  are  cooperatirig 
in  the  matter.  The  Salon  will  probably  be  opened  in 
January  next,  and  will  last  two  weeks,  but  more  detailed 
particulars  are  as  yet  unarranged. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  photography  on 
the  Pacific  coast—and  indeed  throughout  the  West— will 
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look  forward  with  much  interest  to  this  exhibition.  Its 
business  success  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  a  unique  city  in  the  matter  of  enthusiastic  hard 
work ;  and  if  a  representative  collection  of  the  best 
western  work  can  be  got  together  it  will  have  a  value 
national  rather  than  “  sectional.  The  western  work  is 
characterized  by  stren^h  and  virility,  founded  on  a  sound 
appreciation  of  technique,  and  its  worth  will  be  widely 
acknowledged  when  it  is  more  widely  known. 


5#^ 


The  frontispiece  of  this  number  has  a  melancholy 
interest  in  that  it  is  perhaps  the  best-known  work  of  my 
first  master  in  photography,  William  McLiesh,  of  Dar¬ 
lington,  England,  who  passed  away  some  few  weeks  ago, 
rich  in  years  and  honor.  Despite  eve^  care  in  its  repro¬ 
duction,  the  engraving  does  not  do  justice  to  the  rare 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  original,  which  excited  wide 
comment  and  admiration  when  first  exhibited  at  London 
and  Brussells  in  1882.  The  picture,  which  practically 
made  Mr.  McLiesh’ s  fame  as  a  photographer,  was  made 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  where  the  river  winds  around 
the  peninsula  on  which  stand  Durham  Cathedral  and  the 
Castle— in  the  heart  of  the  old  city  of  Durham.  It  may 
be  fairly  said  to  have  been  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  secure  the  pictorial  effects  peculiar  to  landscapes  seen 
through  mist.  ,  ,  -n 

William  McLiesh  was  a  photographer  of  unusual  skill 
and  attainment  in  many  branches  of  his  art.  In  large, 
direct  portraiture,  genre,  figure  work,  and  landscape,  his 
works  secured  medals  and  remarkable  prices  wherever 
they  were  exhibited.  The  years_  I  spent  with  him  are 
among  the  happiest  of  my  memories,  and  all  who  served 
with  me  under  his  leadership  will  mourn  the  passing  of 
one  who  was  equally  lovable  as  master,  man,  and  friend, 
Requiescatinpace.—].  A.  T. 


The  Lovell  Dry  Plate  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Rochelle,_N.  Y., 
asks  us  to  announce  the  following  awards  made  in  the 
recent  Lovell  Plate  competition  1  ^  First  prize., ^  $25,  not 
awarded.  Second  prize,  $20,  Curtis  Bell,  558  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Second  special  prize,  $20,  Henry  Hall, 
Dougan  Hills,  N.  Y.  Third  prize,  $10,  not  awarded. 
Six  prizes  of  $s  each  to  W.  A.  Boger,  254  Skillman  oL, 
Brooklyn:  G.  Lehr,  1388  Bushwick  Av.,  Brooklyn;  G. 
L.  LaPorte,  M.D.,  52  West  114  St,  N.  Y.  ;  W.  M.  Miner, 
418  Broome  St,  N.  Y.  ;  John  Meaney,  45  West  99th  St, 
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N.  Y.  ;  and  Philip  F.  Kester,  776  Classon  Av.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  „  , 

The  competition  was  open  to  all  users  of  Lovell  plates 
in  New  York  City  ;  the  prints  sent  in  were  somewhat  un¬ 
even  in  quality  but  high  in  average.  The  judges  were 
Messrs.  Chas.  H.  Davis,  Heniy  Wenzel,  Jr.,  and  John 
A.  Tennant.  Further  competitions  are  to  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Loeber,  12  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  has 
just  published  a  Bargain  List  of  second  hand  and  shop¬ 
worn  cameras  and  lenses  which  offers  some  genuine 
bargains.  A  copy  of  this  list  may  be  had  on  application 
to  Mr.  Loeber.  Readers  who  have  perhaps  looked  in 
vain  for  a  trade  printer  who  will  give  them  good  platinum 
prints  from  their  selected  negatives,  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Loeber  makes  a  specialty  of  high-class 
platinum  printing  for  amateurs  and  professionals.  Willis 
&  Clements’  paper,  only,  is  used  in  this  work,  and  the 
prices  are  very  reasonable  for  the  quality  of  the  work 
shown  to  us. 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  1901,  edited 
by  Juan  C.  Abel,  is  promised  for  October  i.  Judging  by 
the  advance  sheets  of  the  book,  the  Annual  will  be  an 
unusually  interesting  volume,  pictorially  and  otherwise. 
Among  the  contributors  are  Joseph  T.  Keiley,  with  “An 
Essay  on  the  Universality  of  Photography  and  Its  Ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Various  Requirements  of  Mankind;’’ 
Henry  Wenzel,  Jr.,  on  the  gum-bichromate  process,  “A 
Complete  and  Practical  Contribution  on  Its  Working;” 
Newton  W.  Emmens,  on  “  Orthochromatic  Photog¬ 
raphy,”  and  others  equally  prominent  in  special  lines. 
To  tabulate  the  illustrators  of  the  Annual  would  be 
simply  to  make  a  list  of  the  principal  pictorial  workers 
of  the  day.  In  short,  it  is  a  wonderfully  attractive  book 
and  should  enjoy  a  big  sale. 

Two  new  platinum  papers,  Perfecter  slvA  Artisti,  are 
being  introduced  by  the  Camera  Chemical  Co.,  Denver, 
Col.  We  expect  to  have  something  to  say  of  these  in  our 
next  number,  after  a  practical  trial  of  their  quality.  Mean¬ 
while,  two  points  may  interest  our  readers.  First,  Arhsh 
is  offered  at  25  cents  per  dozen,  4x5  in.;  and,  second,  the 
booklets  announcing  the  papers.  Sunshine  and  Shade ^  and 
Portraiture  in  Platinum,  are  well  worth  sending  for,  each 
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being  illustrated  with  a  platinum  print.  Mention  The 
Photo-Miniature. 

The  New  England  convention,  held  at  Copley  Hall, 
Boston,  September  12,  13,  and  14,  under  the  presidency  of 
Henry  H.  Pierce,  of  Providence,  was  a  jolly  as  well  as  a 
very  profitable  affair  to  all  who  attended.  The  number 
of  photographers  present,  including  all  worthy  of  mention 
in  the  New  England  states,  must  have  been  fully  300  ; 
and  the  exhibition  comprised  an  unusually  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  work  from  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
addresses  given  at  the  meetings  were  of  a  practical  char- 
acter,  and  were  listened  to  with  much  interest.  The 
lectures  on  Art  and  its  Application  in  Portraiture,  by 
Darius  Cobb  and  T.  Hovey  Allen,  were  altogether  enjoy¬ 
able,  and  the  criticism  of  pictures  taken  from  the  walls, 
given  by  Mr.  Allen,  brought  out  many  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  lessons.  _  •  c  u 

It  is,  of  coure,  impossible  in  these  pages  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  affair.  The  report  may,  however,  be  seen 
in  T/ie  Photo  Era  for  October  and  Wilson's  Magazine. 
Among  the  pictorial  exhibits  which  we  recall  as  possess¬ 
ing  merit  of  a  high  order,  may  be  mentioned  three  por¬ 
traits  of  women  by  Hy.  Histed  of  New  York  ;  two  panel 
portraits  of  women  by  B.  J.  Falk,  New  York  ;  a  delight¬ 
ful  group  of  children  by  E.  B.  Core,  New  York;  two 
large  heads,  boldly  lighted  and  noticeable  for  breadth  of 
treatment,  by  Pirie  MacDonald,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  a  varied 
collection  of  portraits,  including  heads,  figures,  window 
effects,  and  subjects  introducing  candle-light  effects,  all 
managed  in  a  masterly  fashion,  by  Henry  H.  Pierce, 
Providence,  R.  I.  ;  three  portraits  strong  in  their  painter- 
quality  and  remarkably  clever  in  general  handling  by 
Geo.  H.  VanNorman,  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  two  genres  by 
Chas.  W.  Hearn,  of  Boston,  decidedly  the  best  work  we 
have  yet  seen  from  Mr.  Hearn ;  four  dainty  vignettes  or 
sketches  in  platinotype  by  Eva  Gamble  Walbom,  of 
Akron,  Ohio  (a  pupil  of  Minns);  a  few  well-considered 
examples  of  pictorial  portraiture  by  W.  H.  Partridge,  of 
Boston  ;  a  capital  figure-study  by  J.  C.  Strauss,  St.  Louis  ; 
three  pictures  of  children  by  C.  R.  R^ves,_  Andereon, 
Ind. ;  and  a  half-dozen  striking  poses  by  F.  Geissler  (Rob- 
insoA  Studio),  and  Will  Armstrong  (Conly  Studio)  both 
of  Boston.  In  this  hurried  glance  at  the  exhibits,  doi^t- 
less  some  pictures  worthy  of  praise  are  passed  over  ;  but 
it  was  an  exhibition  over  which  one  could  spend  hours 
in  study  and  comment.  The  exhibit  of  Mr.  C.  A.  John¬ 
stone,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  instance,  brought  forward 
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a  comparatively  new  man  from  whom  great  things  may 
be  expected.  His  miniature  portraits  were  full  of  deli¬ 
cacy  and  feeling  combined  with  fine  technique.  Mr.  Geo. 
E.  Tingley’s  pictures,  also  deserve  extended  notice. 
They  included  several  outdoor  compositions  exhibiting 
qualities  rarely  found  in  photographs.  We  hope  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  of  them  in  future  numbers  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature.  The  Salon,  into  which  were  gathered  what 
were  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  exhibits,  was  a  col¬ 
lection  equal  to  anything  we  have  seen  at  the_  national 
conventions — a  show  which  did  honor  to  American  por- 

4-i^q i+n Ko  qI"  i1"C1 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  VanNorman,  of  Springfield, _  Mass.,  was 
elected  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Association  for  i9oi> 
an  admirable  choice  among  many  good  men. 

Among  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  present,  we  noted 
Mr  C.  S.  Abbott  and  T.  Pattison  of  the  American  Aristo- 
type  Co. ;  Mr.  John  Carbutt  of  Philadelphia  ;  Mr.  Bromley, 
representing  George  Murphy,  New  York ;  and  Mr.  Som¬ 
erville,  representing  The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.  The 
local  dealers,  Morgan,  Robey  &  Co.,  Andrew  J.  Lloyd  & 
Co.,  and  B.  French  &  Co.  were  also  represented  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firms.  The  American  Aristotype  Co.  had  a  fine 
display  of  photographs  on  its  various  papers,  including  a 
life-size  portrait  (the  largest  direct  portrait  ever  made)  by 
Geo.  Lawrence,  of  Chicago,  printed  on  Aristo-Platmo 
from  a  negative  made  on  a  Seed  plate.  Carbutt  s  Vinco 
development  paper,  in  all  its  varieties,  was  also  represented 
by  an  attractive  display  which  secured  much  attention. 

We  hope  to  give  further  particulars  in  our  next  number. 
The  convention,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  was  a  big  event— 
bigger,  in  fact,  than  we  can  handle  in  the  space  at  cmr 
disposal  as  we  close  for  press.  President  Pierce  and  ms 
associate  officers,  C.  W.  Hearn,  H.  A.  Ceilings,  G^.  H. 
VanNorman,  A.  P.  Wyatt,  C.  A.  Johnstone,  W.  G.  C. 
Kimball,  and  W.  C.  King  deserve  high  praise  for  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  year’s  hard  work  for  the  success  of  the 
affair. 


If  It  Isn’t  an  Eastman,  it  Isn’t  a  Kodak 


BY  THE,  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE, 

No.  1 

PAN  O  RAM  = 
KODAK 


A  new,  delightful  and  inexpensive  field  is 
opened  to  the  Amateur  Photographer 

Its  unique  qualities  lend  themselves  with  peculiar  fitness  to  work 
that  is  “out  of  the  ordinary.”  Not  only  will  it  take  horizontal  views 
of  broad  landscapes,  but  it  is  a  success  in  making  vertical  pictures  of 
high  and  narrow  waterfalls  or  deep  gorges,  while  for  photographing 
outdoor  groups  it  is  unequaled. 

In  the  Panoram-Kodak  we  have  succeeded  in  dispensing  with  the 
complicated  mechanism  which  has  been  such  an  objectionable  feature 
in  other  panoramic  cameras.  The  motion  of  the  lens  is  uniform 
through  the  arc  of  the  circle,  insuring  even  illumination,  and  it  has 
wonderful  depth  and  definition.  The  No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  has  a 
two-speed  shutter,  a  spirit  level,  socket  for  tripod  screw,  a  brilliant 
finder  which  shows  the  operator  the  amount  of  sky  and  foreground 
which  will  be  included  in  the  picture,  the  full  scope  of  view  being  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  V-shape  lines  on  top  of  camera.  Uses  our  regular  No.l 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak  films,  which  are  carried  in  stock  by  dealers  the 
world  over.  Has  an  angle  of  view  of  112°  and  loads  in.  daylight. 

THE,  PRICE. 

No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  for  2%  x7  pictures  -  -  .  $10.00 

Transparent  film  cartridge  lor  6  ex.  2%.  x  7  (Regular  No.  1 

F.  P.  K.  12  ex.  cartridge)  •  -  .  -  .  .40 

Do.,  3  ex.  2)^  X  7  (Regular  No.  1  F.  P.  K.  6  ex.  cartridge)  •  .20 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Sample  print  for  two  2-cent  stamps.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Prints,  on 


EASTMAN’S 
SEPIA  PAPER, 


give  beautiful  warm  brown  shad¬ 
ows  and  half-tones,  with  mellow, 
creamy  high  lights,  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  effective  when  made  from 
broad,  sketchy  negatives. 

AS  SIMPLE  AND  CHEAP 
AS  MAKING  BLUE  PRINTS. 


Directions. 


Eastman’s  Sepia  Paper  is  about  three  times  as  rapid  as  blue  paper. 
It  should  be  under  rather  than  over  printed  and  is  deveioped  by 
washing  in  plain  water.  After  two  or  three  changes  of  water  fix  5 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  hypo,  1  1-2  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 
and  afterwards  wash  thoroughly. 

Short  fixing  gives  red  tones ;  longer  fixing  produces  a  brown  tone 


The  Price. 


3}4x  354, 

4x5, 

5x7, 

6  X  854, 

8  X  10, 


per  pkg.  2  dozen,  $  .IS 

..  ..  2  “  20 

per  dozen,  .20 

“  “  aft 


.30 

.40 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


Aw  saU  ^  all  dealers.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturb 


VELOX 

An  after-supper-paper  for  the 
amateur.  Prints  in  a  few 
seconds  by  lamp  or  gaslight. 
Develops  in  a  few  more 
seconds  by  the  same  light. 
Requires 

NO  DARK  ROOM 

and  renders  beautifully  soft, 
platinum-like  effects. 

NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

For  sale  by  Nepera  Park, 

all  dealers,  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturb 


The  perfection  and  uni¬ 
formity  for  which  Solio  is 
famous  were  only  made 
possible  by  the  purity  of 
the  raw  stock  upon  which 
it  is  coated. 

None  but  the  best  im¬ 
ported  stock  is  used  in  any 
of  our  papers. 

Manufacturers  of  photographic  papers  who  use  any 
but  imported  basic  stock  (Steinbach  or  Rives)  do  so  either 
to  save  cost  or  as  a  makeshift. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


t  FOR  GENERAL  USE  I 

I  Time  and  Instantaneous  j 

A  roller-curtain  shutter  of  great  simplicity.  It  | 
lights  the  whole  plate  uniformly;  it  works  f 
without  jarring  the  lens;  no  complicated  parts  | 
I  to  get  out  of  order ;  seldom  needs  repairs — and  ♦ 
I  then  only  slight  ones.  Cheapest  at  the  outset,  | 
I  and  cheapest  at  the  end.  By  far  the  best  | 
j  general  shutter  made.  | 

!  Focal  Plane  Shutters  l 

IAre  unequalled  for  the  beautiful  quality  of  | 
work  they  do  when  the  object  is  in  extra  rapid  | 
motion.  As  they  admit  an  enormous  amount  | 
t  of  light,  they  produce  well-nigh  impossible  I 
I  results.  As  simple  as  the  Time  and  Instan-  ; 
I  taneous.  Can  be  made  to  interchange  with  j 
I  reversible  backs.  | 

i  Thornton-Pickard  j 

j  New  Time-Exposure  Valves  | 

t  Regulate,  automatically,  exposures  up  to  three  I 
I  seconds.  Fitted  to  old  shutters.  $2.  | 

I  Send  for  Thornton-Pickard  Catalogue  : 

Our  1900  PHOTO- ENCYCLOPAEDIA  j 
j  has  been  highly  praised  this  year.  It  is  I 
I  the  finest  compendium  of  Catalogue^  | 
I  Instruction  Book^  Reference  ListSy  and  i 
j  Special  Articles  published.  Price y  post-  I 
\  paidy  20  cents.  t 


ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 
Sole  American  Agents 
323-325  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


N  E  H  R  I  N  G’  S 
UNIVERSAL 
AMPLISCOPES 


A  convertible  system  of  lenses  in  one  adjustable 
lens  -  mounting,  used  over  the  front  hood  of  the 
camera-lens  like  a  cap,  which  will  produce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objectives  ; 

1  ENLABBINO  LENS 
1  WIDE  ANGLE  LENS 
1  PORTRAIT  LENS 
1  TELEPHOTO  LENS 
1  SNAPSHOT 
RAY  SCREEN 
1  OBTHOCHROIATIC 
COPYING  LENS 
1  ORTHOCHROMATIC 
RAY  SCREEN 


Above  outs  show  several 
of  the  oombinatlonB  aa 
they  are  placed  in  the 
mount. 


Price,  per  complete  set,  ready  for  use,  4.  x  5,  $2.SO ; 
S  X  7,  $3  i  634  x83^,  $4  i  8X10,  SS. 

NEHRING'S 

CONVERTIBLE  ANASTIGMAT 

WORKING  APERTURE  f/7.7 

Will  be  ready  October  1st 


U.  N  E  H  R  I  N  G 

No.  16  East  42d  Street,  New  York 

Send  for  descriptive  circular 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


'Its  only  fault,”  to  quote  a  well-known  Amateur,  "is  that  it  gives 

too  much  for  the  money.” 


READY  OCTOBER  1st. 

The  American  Annual  of 
Photographyi^Photographic 
Times  Almanac  for  1901 

Representative  of  ALL  that  is  BEST  In  American 
Photography,  both  in  word  and  picture 

70  flLL  PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  pick  of  the  past  year’s  Salons  and  Exhibitions 

INCLUDING  PICTURES  BY 

GERTRUDE  KASEBIER  R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr. 

ZAIDA  BEN  YUSUF  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ 

ALICE  AUSTIN  CLARENCE  WHITE 

VIRGINIA  PRALL  JOS.  T.  KEILEY 

R.  DEMACHY  HOLLINGER; 

and  other  Leading  Photographers  too  numerous  to  mention 


Monographs  on  "Photography  and  Progress,”  by  Jos.  T.  Kkiley 
"Gum-Bichromate  Process,”  by  Henry  Wenzel,  Jr. 
"Orthochromatic  Photography,”  by  Newton  W.  Emmens 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Photo-Paragraphs.  A  Miniature  Encyclopedia  of  the  Little 
Things  the  Amateur  wants  to  know 

FORMULAE  AND  TABLES  COMPLETELY  REVISED  AND 
BROUGHT  UP  TO  DATE 

THE  ANNUAL  OF  THE  YEAR 

Edited  by  J.  C.  ABEL 

The  Scovill  and  Adams 

PUBLISHERS 

75c.  Paper  Cover.  $1.25  Cloth  Bound.  Postage  extra 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


DEVELOPING- 

ELERITAS 

POWDERS 


Mitchell’s  “Celeritas”  Developing 
Powders  are  a  new  and  original 
combination  prepared  especially  for 
the  development  of  plates,  films  and 
prints  on  Velox  and  other  gas-light 
papers.  They  are 

SAFE,  SURE  AND  RAPID 

in  their  action  ;  produce  crisp,  clean 
negatives  with  good  density  and  ex¬ 
quisite  detail,  and  for  prints  give 
rich  velvety  blacks  and  clean  whites 

FOR  HAND-CAMERAWORK 

AND 

STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 

they  are  the  “ideal”  developer,  as 
they  work  extremely  rapidly,  yet 
do  not  fog  the  plate  or  film 

PRICE  PER  PACKAGE,  35  CENTS 
By  mail,  40  cents. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  2-cent  stamps.  Address 

The  Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd. 
1016  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


A  tasteful  mount  helps  the  picture.  Use 

NEW  REMBRANDT 
PHOTO .  MOUNTS 
WITH  INSERT 

For  clean,  permanent  prints,  use 

EAGLE  HYPO  SODA 

a  special  brand ;  clear  as  crystal ;  absolutely  pure ; 

full  strength ;  instantly  soluble. 

The  best  and  most  serviceable  background  in  the 
market  for  home  or  studio  use  is  our 

REMBRANDT  HEAD  GROUND 

Send  for  particulars  of  above  and  other 
new  specialties  just  received. 

GEORGE  MURPHY 

57  East  9th  Street,  New  York 


QUALITY 


The  Essential  Feature — -the  feature  that  wins — 
in  present  day  photographs  is  Quality.  This 
Quality  is  the  Talisman  that  draws  business.  It 
has  made  photographers  wealthy,  and  opened 
the  doors  of  the  salon  to  amateurs.  WILLIS 
CLEMENTS’  Platinotype  Papers  possess 
this  charm  of  Quality.  If  you  would  succeed 
you  must  use  the  W.  &  C.  Papers.  Pamphlet 
Free. 

Samples  A  A,  BB,  or  CC., 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  2^  cents 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 
1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


GOOD  TOOLS  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  Photo- 
Engraver  as  to  every  one  else.  The  Royle  machines  are 
indispensable  to  modern  engraving  plants.  They  have  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  successful  tools. 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS  Paterson,  N.  J. 


PAGES 

DP 

TO 

DATE 

TARODGAODT 

Send 
4  Cents 
Postage 


Mention 

THE  PHOTO¬ 
MINIATURE 

A,  A.  HYATT  'iorth  Broadway  ST.  LOOIS,  MO. 

Thirtieth  Thousand  Now  Ready 

MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS 

FOR  AMATEURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
A  pocket  book  of  practical  hints  for  hand -camera 
workers,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  72  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  20  cents. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tells  how  to  make  two  or  more  negatives  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  with  kodak  or  other  camera,  and  print  all  into  one 
continuous  picture.  The  only  book  on  the  subject. 

^  ‘  TENNANT  &  WARD 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


AMATCUD 

pnoiofiDAPnic 

.SUPPLIES 

I  * 


Kindly  mention  Thk  Photo-Miniators 


POCKET  Tripoo  Stay 


No  more  accidents  from 
sllpnlng,  or  from  toppling 
over  in  the  wind,  or  from  the 
careless  swing  of  a  blunder- 
some  foot.  Can  be  folded 
within  tripod  or  detached  to 
carry  in  the  pocket.  Price, 
76  cents;  by  mall,  10  cents 
extra. 


Ask  your  dealer  to 


Adjustable  View-Finder 

Finds  the  view  for  any  size  of 
lens  or  plate.  The  only  “find¬ 
er”  that  distinctly  shows  the 
view  on  dark  interiors,  fiash- 
light  groups,  etc.,  or  pano¬ 
ramic  work,  and.  also,  the  only 
one  with  which  the  “Foint  of 
View”  can  be  chosen  without 
the  aid  of  the  camera.  Price, 
76  cents. 

get  these  for  you 


MELLEN  MFG.  &  PUB.  CO.,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


” A  Good  A f  tide  will  Sell 
on  its  Merits^’ 

We  sold  in  June 

367%  more 

NEW  STANDARD  PLATES 

than  we  did  in  February 

STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

LEWISTON,  ME. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Send  for  our  Booklet 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


!>■■■  Il>  — lll« 

HAMMER 

DRY  PLATES 

Absolutely  Uniform  and  Clean 
INCOMPARABLE 
for  the  STUDIO 
and  HAND  CAMERA 

RETOUCHING 
VARNISH 

!■  the  best  for 
fine  retouching 

HAMMER 

Elkonogen  and  Metol 
DEVELOPERS 

ready  for  use,  are  the  finest 
I  WlANUrACTURED  BY  THE 

I  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.  st.  louis,  mo. 


NO  FRILLING 

IN  HOT  WEATHER 
Send  for 

HAMMER’S 
LITTLE  BOOK 
on  negative 


MH- 


A  Ail  A  TT"  C*  I  I  O  Send  for  “  Lighten  the  Back- 
M  lY!  M  I  E.  U  rl  ground.”  free.  Central 
DUnmnDADUEPC  Amateur  Supply  Co.,  67 
rnU  I  UunArnLlllJ  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


and  a  suc“ 
of  tone. 


nm  is  the  latest  in  ph  oto  papers,  a 

r  UL  I  Un illJ 111  £  cess.  Gives  wonderful  range  - - 

from  rich  sepia  to  platinum.  No  skill  required  in  development, 
which  is  simple,  quick  and  cheap.  Sample  dozen  cabinets  with 
full  instructions  mailed  free  lor  25  cents.  Circulars  and  one  print, 

*CAL?’CAMERA  CO.,  22  GEARY  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Just  Published.  150  pp. 
With  26  Plates,  and  66  Diagrams 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Construction 
and  Uses  of  the  Telephotographic  Lens 
for  amateurs,  professionals  and  others, 
with  a  full  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

By  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer 

Price  $4.00  ;  postfree  to  any  address 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


$ 


WHY  was  the  Bos= 
ton  convention  such 
a  hugh  success? 
BECAUSE  all  the 
Salon  Pictures 
were  made  with  the 
celebrated 

Eruryscope 

Lenses 


Send  for 
Price=List 
to 

Sole  American  Agents 

BENJ.  FRENCH 
&  CO. 

319  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


BE  WISE!  —  and  send  a 
postal  card  for  my  NEW 

BARGAIN  LIST  OF 
CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 

It  offers  some  desirable  bar¬ 
gains  which  can’t  be  had  else¬ 
where,  and  which  won’t  be  here 
long  after  the  list  is  out.  Ready 
October  1st.  CHAS.  H. 
LOEBER,  12  East  17th  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

/  make  a  specialty  of  high-class  printing  in 
platinotype,  Aristo-platino ,  and  bromide  en¬ 
larging  from  amateur’s  negatives.  Prices  right. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturs 


The  latest  general  Text-Book:  Already  recognized  as 
the  standard  work  on  its  subject.  i8qq 

330  pages,  103  illustrations  and  folding  plates 

A  TREATISE 

ON 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICS 

BY  R.  S.  COLE,  M.A. 

Contents:  Light;  Reflection  and  Refraction;  Measurement  of 
Light;  Photometry;  Dispersion;  the  Spectroscope;  Orthochroma- 
tism  ;  Absorption ;  Photography  in  Colors ;  Processes.  Elementary 
Theories  of  Lenses  ;  Images  and  their  Formation  ;  Pinhole  Pho¬ 
tography ;  Purpose  of  the  Lens ;  Thick  and  Thin  Lenses;  Nodal 
Points  and  Their  Signification;  Dallmeyer’s  Telephoto  Lens-  Per 
spective  End  the  Swing  Backj  Panoramic  Photography  The  Aber 
RATIONS  OF  Lenses;  Spherical  Aberration;  Oblique  Pencils-  Dis 
^rtioiis  Due  to  Diaphragms;  Astigmatism;  Chromatic  Aberration 
f  Correction  of  Aberrations  and  the  Design  of  Lenses 
Eens  Testing  (forty-six  interesting  pages  describing  experiments). 
pPosuRE,  Stops  and  Shutters  ;  Exposure  with  Telephotographic 
Lenses,  etc.-  Efficiency  of  Shutters.  Enlargement,  Reduction, 
Depth  of  Focus,  and  Halation. 

Price,  $2.50,  post-free 

Tennant  and  Ward,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE 

PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  Series  of  Chapters  on  the  After- 
treatment  of  the  Negative 

By  F.  C.  LAMBERT 

The  merit  of  this  little  book  lies  in  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  It  gives  a  practical  resume  of  the 
best  methods  and  formula  for  fixing,  wash¬ 
ing,  hypo-eliminating  and  drying  negatives 
aftCT  development  ;  remedies  for  fog  and 
stains ;  various  methods  of  intensification, 
reduction,  and  re-development ;  the  after- 
treatment  of  accidents,  etc.  13  5  pp.  with 
illustrations.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  50  CENTS 

Tenaan!  &  lard,  289  Fonrth  Aienue,  Kew  York 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturs 


Have  you  oTor  compared  the  results 
obtained  with  BACKED  Plates  against 
those  obtained  with  ordinary  Plates? 


LOVELLL 

BACKEND 

PLATBLS 

have  all  the  speed  of  the  most 
rapid  plates  on  the  market 
but  give  incomparably  better 
results  in 

STUDIO  OR  AT  HOME 
PORTRAITURE 

especially  with  light  draperies 

LANDSCAPE  OR  OUTDOOR 
WORK  WITH  SKIES 

or  in  photographine 

INTERIORS 

or  any  subjert  ■with 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 

Exposed  and  developed  like  an  ordinary  plate 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 

LOVELL  DRY  PLATE  MEG.  CO. 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

New  York:  621  Broadway 
Chicago  I  64  Wabash  Ave. 

Denver:  6art  Bros.  &  Wells 

J.  HOHACC  McFa«l*nd  Co.,  Printehs,  Habrisboro,  pa. 


R 

R 

R 


tONEER 
REPARED  <1 
HOTOGRAPHIC 
RINTING^OUT 
APER 

RGOUCERS 


American  Aristotype  Go. 

MMESTOWN,  M.  ^ 


I 


Trade  As«ate 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

New  York  and  Chicago  ^ 


ARmo 
GOIO 

scM^onoa 

^OSTO 

rutntBH 

fo^thioa 

iRBto 
SQtOS  V 
^Eii 
SOLOnOR 


Kiadlx  mention  Thb  Pboto-Miniatuks 


PER  YEAR  7/6 


PRICE  6d.  POST-FREE  ^Xi. 


m PHOTO= 
MINIATURE 

:  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  : 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 


PHOTOGRAPHING 

CHILDREN 


TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
LONDON:  DAWBARN  6  WARD.  LTD. 


Entered  u  Second-Clasi  Mail  Matter  at  New  York  Post  09ce 
Copyriehted,  1900,  by  Tentuinl  and  Word,  N.  V, 

Vol.  II.  No.  19.  October,  1900 


A  FEW  GOOD  BOOKS 


THE  PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  series  of  chaptws  on  the  after  trettnieflt  erf  the  negative- 
intensification,  reduction,  etc.  By  Rev.  f .  C.  limbert 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN. 

Is  it  not  strange  that,  among  all  the  books  dealing  with 
photography,  we  have  no  guide  to  that  most  delightful  of 
pictorial  _ fields — the  photographing  of  children?  The 
child_  in  its  cradle,  or  in  its  mother’s  arms  ;  children  at 
play  in  the  home,  or  abroad  in  field  or  garden,  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  mimic  life  which  belongs  to  child¬ 
hood  ;  the  child  tracing  the  big  A  B  C  of  her  first  alphabet, 
or  setting  out  the  droll  procession  of  animals  for  the 
Noah’s  Ark ;  the  boy  absorbed  in  the  fascination  of  the 
spinning  top  —  what  chances  for  picture-making  !  All 
these,  with  the  thousand  and  one  themes  which  arise  at 
the  very  thought  of  childhood,  make  up  a  wonderful 
world,  wherein  story-tellers  and  poets,  painters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  have  worked  in  divers  ways  for  the  delight  of 
children  of  a  larger  growth.  And  yet,  of  the  magic  part 
played  by  camera  and  lens  in  this  great  world  of  child-life 
no  man  hath  ventured  to  make  a  book  ;  so  that  we  have 
pictures  in  abundance,  but  little  or  no  information  about 
their  making. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  strange,  after  all,  this  lack  of  written 
counsel_  concerning  an  art  which  is  as  difficult  as  it  is 
fascinating.  In  literature  and  painting  the  worker  is 
comparatively  free.  They  are  impressionistic  fields  at 
best.  But  in  photography  we  are  bound  and  hampered 
by  a  hundred  limitations.  There  are  so  many  things  we 
cannot  more  than  attempt.  And  in  counting  up  the 
results,  there  are  so  many  failures  and  so  few  successes. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  readily  understand  why  those 
skilled  in  child  portraiture  should  shrink  from  any 
description  of  their  methods,  thinking  of  these,  when  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  happy  issues  of  momentary  genius  and  circum¬ 
stance,  rather  than  as  formulae  likely  to  be  of  use  to  their 
fellow-workers.  For  truly  it  is  a  field  which  tries  the 
temper  of  those  who  venture  into  it,  and  one  in  which 
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many  ambitious  spirits  have  failed,  despite  careful  prepa¬ 
ration  and  elaborateness  of  equipment.  So  full  of  pleasure 
is  the  work,  however,  and  so  strong  is  the  world’s  desire 
for  pictures  of  the  little  ones,  that  children  have  ever 
been,  and  always  will  be,  the  most  familiar  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  subjects — be  he  amateur  or  professional. 

Wherefore,  in  answer  to  requests  oft  repeated,  and 
because  I  am,  myself,  a  lover  of  children,  photographi¬ 
cally  and  every  other  wise,  I  propose  to  gather  into  these 
pages  what  experience  and  observation  have  told  me, 
and  what  I  have  learned  from  others  more  skilled  than 
myself,  concerning  the  photographing  of  children  at 
home,  in  the  studio,  and  out-of-doors. 

The  subject  is,  of  course,  as  inexhaustible  in  its  scope 
as  in  the  variety  of  its  interest,  and  therefore  beyond 
more  than  suggestive  treatment  in  any  little  book  made 
in  haste,  to  be  repented  at  leisure.  But  this  is  fully 
understood  before  we  begin.  And,  since  we  are  to  dis¬ 
cuss  an  undertaking  so  elusive  that  no  two  workers  can 
agree  touching  the  best  way  to  go  about  it,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  plain  fact  tersely  put  by 
one  who  was  himself  prolific  in  experiment  and  formulae ; 
viz.,  that  “all  formulae  are  indicative  and  not  imperative!” 

Until  within  the  past  few  years-— practi- 
A  New  Art.  cally  until  the  coming  of  the  rapid 
dry-plate  and  quick-working  lens — child 
portraiture  remained  completely  within  the  recognized 
sphere  of  professional  photography.  That  the  profes¬ 
sional  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  golden  opportunity  is 
abundantly  recorded  in  the  family  photograph  album, 
now  so  carefully  stored  away  among  the  “hidden  treas¬ 
ures”  of  every  home.  In  the  course  of  time,  modern 
photography  and  the  amateur  came  to  the  rescue, 
awakening  the  professional  to  a  keen  appreciation  of 
things  before  undreamt  of  in  his  photographic  philosophy. 
Since  which  awakening  we  have  had  pictures  of  children 
such  as  painters  and  poets  alike  failed  to  give  us,  full 
of  the  roguish  grace  and  abandon  of  childhood  in  all 
its  innumerable  moods,  replete  with  the  charm  and 
illusion  of  life  of  its  happiest  phase. 

The  First  great  lesson  which  the  professional 

Lesson  worker  had  to  learn  from  the  amateur  is 
’  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  here,  to  wit:  that  children  should  be  pic¬ 
tured  as  children,  and  not  as  little  folk  masquerading  in 
all  the  seriousness  of  grown-ups.  Those  who  will  com¬ 
pare  Henry  Hall’s  “The  Swing,”  given  in  the  last  number 
of  The  Photo-Miniature,  or  the  two  children  looking 
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at  the  mechanical  doll,  in  this  number,  with  the  average 
portrait  of  a  child  dated  in  the  sixties,  will  grasp  the 
significance  of  this  lesson.  And  yet  the  professional 
worker  of  1865  had  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  photography  at  his  elbow.  Oh  !  the  wasted 
years !  What  joy  the  world  has  lost  because  this  ele¬ 
mentary  lesson  was  completely  overlooked  ! 

p.  ,  In  taking  up  the  photographing  of  chil- 

cmidren  (jj-en — whether  as  a  home  hobby  or  as 

^  ^  business  specialty — ^our  little  subjects 

Subjects.  themselves  must  have  careful  considera¬ 
tion  before  actual  camera  work  can  be  attempted  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  You  cannot  take  chil¬ 
dren  as  part  of  the  day’s  work.  First  and  last  we  must 
abandon  the  matter-of-fact  point  of  view  which  we  have 
acquired  as  one  of  the  penalties  of  age,  and  cultivate  the 
habit  of  looking  at  things  as  children  look  at  them. 
While  we  are  with  them  the  things  which  interest,  or 
surprise,  or  please  them  must  awaken  at  least  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  the  same  emotions  in  ourselves,  and  the  wisdom 
of  our  years  should  be  restricted  to  the  direction  of  the 
mental  and  physical  activities  of  our  subjects  toward  the 
end  we  have  in  view.  There  is  joy  in  all  this  if  we  go 
about  it  in  the  right  spirit,  but  we  must  beware  of  too 
much  “make  believe”  or  “bluff”  in  our  fraternity  with 
children.  They  have  a  wonderful  understanding  of  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  their  absolute  simplicity  possesses  deeper 
subtlety  than  we  can  always  recognize.  Then  there  are 
two  or  three  essentials  which  must  be  covered.  We 
must  have  a  big  love  for  childhood,  and  all  things  per¬ 
taining  thereto — especially  a  familiar  knowledge  of  its 
habits  and  desires.  Next  we  must  remember  that 
children  are  abnormally  sensitive  to  the  influence  of 
environment  or  locality.  And  we  must  learn  to  possess 
our  souls  in  patience,  without  which,  indeed,  it  were 
folly  to  approach  the  work  we  have  in  hand.  Apart  from 
these  things  we  need  an  abundance  of  light,  a  rapid  lens, 
quick  plates,  and  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  photographic 
manipulation,  for  often  our  work  must  be  done  quickly 
and  skilfully,  and  in  strange  comers  as  well  as  under 
conditions  not  always  to  our  liking. 

The  necessity  of  a  love  for  children  in 
Child-Love,  all  who  have  to  work  with  them  is  well 
understood,  but  it  is  less  generally  applied 
(or  shall  I  say  more  clumsily  applied  ?)  in  photography 
than  one  would  suppose.  The  tactless,  matter-of-fact 
way  in  which  children  are  handled  in  many  studios,  for 
instance,  is  the  easiest  road  to  failure,  and  its  result  is 
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seen  in  the  average  professional  portrait  of  a  child.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  unless  one  has  a  natural  and 
strong  liking  for  children  one  should  refrain  from  any 
attempt  to  make  pictures  of  them  by  photography.  For¬ 
tunately  this  love  for  children  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world. 

pnce  gain  the  confidence  of  children,  and  we  may  do 
with  them,  or  get  them  to  do,  whatever  we  may  desire. 
But  the  confidence  must  come  first.  As  a  general  thing 
it  is  freely  given  to  all  who  show  a  spirit  of  kindliness 
and  sincere  affection — ^to  which  children  are  peculiarly 
responsive.  This  should  not  be  forgotten  when  we  are 
asked  to  photograph  children  with  whom  we  have  had 
no  previous  acquaintance.  In  such  cases  let  the  camera ' 
be  put  aside  and  a  little  time  given  to  “  making  friends.” 
Many  very  interesting  children  are  exceedingly  shy  at  the 
first  meeting,  but  if  the  camerist  is  of  the  right  sort  their 
reserve  melts  like  snow  before  an  April  sun,  and  they 
open  out  into  the  most  willing  and  delightful  of  subjects. 

«  Makine  been  well  said  that  children  are 

Friends  ”  ^  sixth  sense,  fully  developed, 

which  very  promptly  tells  them  whether 
the  man  with  the  camera  “fits”  or  not.  On  this  intuitive 
perception  they  build  their  intercourse  with  the  stranger, 
showing  him  reserve,  shyness,  interest  or  opposition, 
according  to  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  inwardness  of 
men  and  things.  Those  who  seek  to  make  pictures  of 
children,  therefore,  must  cultivate  a  love  for  them  and 
seek  by  constant  observation  to  become  familiar  with 
their  ways  and  whims,  how  to  approach  them,  and  by 
what  wiles  to  win  and  hold  their  interest  and  good  will. 

In  keeping  with  all  this,  wherever  we  find  a  photog¬ 
rapher  more  than  usually  successful  with  children,  such 
as  Core,  Rockwood,  Spaight,  Byrne,  and  R.  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  we  find  men  who  possess  the  happy  facul^  of 
quickly  winning  the  affection  of  children,  and  who  nave 
acquired  the  habit  of  quietly  “sizing  up”  their  little 
subjects,  so  that  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  sitting  (the 
time  of  most  importance  in  professional  work)  shall 
make  for  success  when  the  studio  is  reached. 

Because  of  this  all-important  kindliness,  women  are 
peculiarly  successful  as  photographers  of  children,  being 
rich  in  that  love  for  and  knowledge  of  childhood  which 
lead  direct  to  the  hearts  of  children.  Of  the  ways  by 
which  well-known  women  photographers,  such  as  Mrs. 
Kasebier,  Miss  Watson,  the  Misses  Selby  and  many 
others,  secure  their  charming  pictures  of  children,  little, 
unfortunately^  can  be  said.  A  woman’s  way  hath  ever 
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been  past  finding  out,  and  beyond  analysis  when  she, 
herself,  graciously  explains  it !  That  it  consists  of  a 
magic  winningness,  a  blending  of  simple  affection  and 
womanly  tact,  conveys  the  substance  of  the  method 
but  hardly  helps  us  over  the  difficulties.  When  a  mere 
man,  naturally  clumsy  and  awkward  in  such  affairs, 
turns  himself  “with  malice  aforethought  ”  to  so  delicate 
a  task,  we  may  perhaps  learn  something  by  observ¬ 
ing  his  methods.  But  this  we  will  take  up  when 
we  consider  children  in  the  studio. 


a  detail  which  intimately  concerns  photographing  chil¬ 


dren,  but  it  has  never  received  the  consideration  its 
importance  deserves.  Let  us  think  it  over.  Children  are 
interesting  wherever  we  find  them,  but  nowhere  so  inter¬ 
esting  as  they  are  at  home.  Home  is  the  natural  play¬ 
ground  of  the  child — the  one  place  with  whose  nooks  and 
comers  he  is  quite  familiar ;  the  only  place  where  he  is 
free  to  be  himself,  with  all  his  faults  and  graces.  At  home 
the  inordinate  curiosity  about  everything  in  sight,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  child  in  health,  has  already  been  satisfied 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  him,  and  in  his  every-day 
environment  there  is  no  room  for  that  reserve,  timidity  or 
shyness  which  influences  him  so  strongly  amid  new  or 
unfamiliar  surroundings.  At  the  studio  the  strangeness 
of  the  place  and  of  the  things  about  him  awakens  these 
undesirable  moods,  making  success  difficult  to  attain 
under  conditions  otherwise  favorable.  Herein  the  reader 
will  perceive  that,  for  our  purpose,  the  photographer’s 
studio,  so  far  from  being  desirable,  is  oftentimes  a  huge 
mistake,  and  that  the  amateur  has  in  this  detail  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  professional  worker.  Thus  for  pictures 
of  children  as  we  enjoy  them  in  daily  life,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  golden  opportunities  fall  to  the  amateur 
rather  than  to  the  professional.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
where  the  studio  is  equipped  to  simulate  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  home,  and  in  those  rare  instances  where  the 
photographer  has  mastered  the  gentle  art  of  making 
friends  of  his  little  visitors,  these  objections  do  not  apply. 
Nay,  more ;  where  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  pho- 
toCTapher,  favored  by  his  better  facilities  from  the  techni¬ 
cal  standpoint,  can  more  easily  produce  pleasing  pictures 
than  the  skilled  amateur  hampered  by  lack  of  these  aids. 
But  for  the  general  variety  of  children’s  pictures,  wherein 
we  want  to  see  our  little  folk  as  they  busy  themselves  in 
their  own  familiar  world,  the  home  is  altogether  the  most 
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desirable  of  places  wherein  to  picture  them.  And  the 
amateur,  working  in  the  home,  has  the  big  advantage  of 
choice  of  opportunity  with  abundance  of  time  for  the  work. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  field 
let  us  get  down  to  the  actual  work,  beginning  with  the 
children  at  home  or  about  the  house. 

The  Choice  of  "^^^ter  of  apparatus  our  needs 

a  Camera  Simple.  For  those  who  are  fortunate 

a  c^amera.  ^ 

lows  variety,  a  rapid  lens  or  anastigmat  with  noiseless 
shutter  working  within  the  camera,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
plate-holders  and  a  sensible  tripod  make  up  the  ideal  out¬ 
fit.  _  Where  these  aids  of  the  most  desirable  sort  are  not 
available,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  doing  our  best  with 
what  we  have  at  hand.  Among  hand-cameras  the  twin- 
lens  or  reflex  variety  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful,  en¬ 
abling  one  to  follow  the  movements  of  our  subject  right 
up  to  the  moment  of  exposure.  Much  of  the  beautiful 
work  which  brought  fame  to  the  late  Robert  Faulkner 
was  secured  by  a  camera  of  this  sort.  It  consisted  of  a 
double  or  twin  camera,  with  two  lenses  accurately  paired, 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  subject  was  focused  upon 
the  ground-glass  with  one  lens,  and  upon  the  sensitive 
plate  with  the  other,  so  that  all  alterations  of  the  swing- 
back,  or  raising  or  lowering  of  the  figure  in  the  picture 
space  were  made  in  both  cameras  simultaneously  and 
equally.  With  such  an  arrangement  he  could  (after  the 
first  simple  arrangement  of  the  subject)  watch  the  image 
on  the  fopsing  screen,  leaving  the  child  or  group  to  its 
own  devices,  and  make  the  exposure  at  any  moment 
when  the  pose  and  expression  were  most  desirable. 
Those  who  have  bewailed  the  many  delightful  pictures 
lost  forever  by  the  few  seconds’  delay,  necessitated  by 
inserting  the  plate-holder  and  drawing  the  slide  after 
focusing,  will  appreciate  the  practical  advantages  of  such 
an  instrument.  Good  work,  however,  can  be  made  with 
an  ordinary  box  or  hand-camera  fitted  with  a  rectilinear 
lens  working  at  //S,  such  as  can  be  bought  for  fi5  or 
thereabouts,  and  I  have  seen  many  delightful  bits  of 
child-life  secured  with  a  hand-camera  which  cost  less  than 
$io.  With  “fixed  focus”  cameras,  whose  lenses  usually 
have  /Ij6  or  //ao  as  their  largest  working  aperture,  the 
chances  of  success  when  working  indoors  with  restless 
subjects  are,  of  course,  minimized.  Here  we  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  other  favorable  circumstances,  such  as  a  bright 
morning,  skill  in  the  use  of  camera,  and  more  skill  in  the 
dark-room.  Many  things  ordinarily  pronounced  impos¬ 
sible  can  be  done  with  a  little  contrivance. 
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Outdoors  the  fixed-focus  or  other  hand-camera  fitted 
with  roller-films  suggests  itself  as  best  adapted  for  our 
purpose.  With  such  an  instrument  the  very  attitude  of 
the  child  is  caught — at  its  play,  and  in  every  position  and 
condition.  I  prefer  for  myself  a  fi.xed-focus  box,  which 
does  not  require  opening  to  be  used.  Those  who  ac¬ 
quire  skill  to  accurately  judge  distance  and  to  get  a  plate- 
holder  in,  slide  drawn  and  shutter  set  in  the  half  of  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  will  prefer  a  focusing  camera  and  dry 
plates;  but  the  bright  groups  are  generally  made  on 
films,  and  with  some  form  of  fixed-focus  snap-shot  box. 
I  keep  a  mental  list  of  the  pictures  I  intend  to  have  in  the 
halcyon  time  when  I  shall  have  the  yet  unoffered  camera 
which  will  make,  without  focusing,  successful  exposures 
in  shady  places  at  a  speed  of  say  one-fiftieth  of  a  second. 
Then  I  will  have  those  happy  little  Italian  youngsters 
dancing  to  a  hand-organ  orchestra  in  New  York’s  “Lit¬ 
tle  Italy  ’’  of  a  bright  summer  Saturday  morning  ;  then  I 
will  get  the  ideal  newsboy  scrap  scenes  in  Frankfort  street, 
and  all  the  quaint  bits  of  child-life  which  make  the  “side¬ 
walks  of  New  York”  so  variously  interesting  to  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see. 

But  with  the  easily  available  apparatus  of  the  day,  and 
a  judgment  tempered  by  dark-room  experience,  the  lov¬ 
ing  worker  will  get  life  and  motion  on  the  film.  The 
hint  he  needs  first,  is  to  keep  his  figures  relatively  in  the 
same  plane,  avoiding  the  violent  perspective  of  the  short- 
focus  lens  ;  and  next,  to  judge  nicely  his  background,  so 
that  the  children  are  given  the  place  of  importance.  With 
a  little  thought,  and  the  realization  that  the  focal  length 
of  the  average  fixed-focus  lens  is  barely  five  inches,  less 
than  one-third  the  eye  focus,  the  background  puzzle  is 
readily  solved.  Indeed,  the  falsifying  perspective  of  the 
lens  may  be  counted  upon  to  add  depth  and  distance,  and 
to  subordinate  details  in  the  background.  But  don't 
overlook  the  undesirable  details  in  the  foreground,  as  did 
a  couple  who  took  a  carriage  outing  of  several  weeks  in 
the  Vermont  hills,  making  many  exposures  with  a  fixed- 
focus  camera,  upon,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  objects  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Four  or  five  rolls  of  film  were  exposed, 
and  upon  development  there  appeared  a  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  views  of  the  rear  end  of  the  horse,  which  had 
been  totally  overlooked  as  the  principal  object  in  the 
immediate  foreground. 

For  ordinary  figure  work,  indoors  or 
Lenses.  out,  or  for  group  pictures,  the  average 
amateur  equipment  wtll  meet  all  require¬ 
ments.  In  working  out-of-doors,  on  lawn,  piazza  or  gar. 
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den,  a  single  lens  is  perhaps  more  desirable  than  the  rec¬ 
tilinear  combination  with  its  habit  of  boring  into  details, 
and_  for  large  heads  or  similar  work  the  single  lens  has 
distinct  advantages.  For  indoor  work,  however,  the 
main  difficulty  will  be  lack  of  light  and  consequent  need 
of  speed  or  quickness  in  exposure.  Here  the  anastigmat 
will  be  found  helpful,  and  the  larger  its  available  aper¬ 
ture  the  greater  chances  will  we  possess  of  winning  suc¬ 
cess  on  dull  days  or  under  unfavorable  conditions  of 
illumination.  In  my  own  work  about  the  house  I  gener¬ 
ally  use  a  Goerz  Series  III,  No.  2,  and  its  aperture 
fh-J  enables  me  to  follow  my  models  about  the  room 
without  restricting  them  to  a  confined  space.  This  is 
often  an  advantage.  Where  one  desires  to  specialize 
in  home  portraiture,  a  good  second-hand  portrait  lens 
will  be  found  most  useful,  offering  still  further  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  matter  of  speed.  Such  a  lens  can  often  be 
“picked  up  ’’  at  from  $25  upwards  by  keeping  one’s  eye 
on  the  dealers’  bargain  lists. 

In  choosing  a  tripod  for  our  special  pur- 
Tripod.  pose,  the  chief  points  needing  attention 
are  that  it  shall  be  rigid  and  solidly  built, 
and  one  which  will  permit  us  to  lower  the  camera  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor  when  this  is  necessary. 
Sometimes,  when  working  on  polished  floors,  with  the 
tripod  spread  out  to  lower  the  camera,  much  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  keeping  this  or  that  leg  of  the  tri¬ 
pod  from  slipping  ;  or  a  hasty  movement  under  the  focus¬ 
ing  cloth  will  upset  camera  and  stand,  causing  such  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  make  successful  afterwork  impossible.  Such 
difficulties  should  be  provided  for  in  the  beginning  by  the 
purchase  of  a  tripod  stay,  such  as  that  made  by  Mellen. 
At  other  times  a  ball-socket  clamp,  such  as  is  sold  for 
holding  the  camera  to  the  handles  of  a  bicycle,  may  be 
used  to  attach  the  camera  to  a  chair-back  or  other  con¬ 
venient  support.  When  all  such  devices  fail  to  bring  us 
the  necessary  adjustment  (as  when  we  want  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  chiM  creeping  on  the  rug)  a  low  chair,  stool,  or 
box  of  convenient  size,  preferably  bored  to  receive  a  tri¬ 
pod  screw,  will  help  to  attain  the  end  desired. 

As  far  as  plates  are  concerned,  the 
Plates.  most  rapid  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
useful.  Both  for  interior  and  exterior 
work  they  should  be  backed,  although  this  is  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Where  windows,  or  light  draperies,  or  patches  of 
white  sky  seen  through  open  foliage  are  included,  how¬ 
ever,  a  backed  plate  gives  incomparably  better  results 
than  one  unbacked.  If  we  have  to  deal  with  color,  such 
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as  a  “blue-ej^ed  fairy,”  or  color  contrasts  in  dress  or 
draperies,  an  isochromatic  plate  offers  definite  advan¬ 
tages.  WTiatever  we  use,  plate  or  film,  backed,  unbacked 
or  isochromatic,  speed  is  the  one  thing  necessary. 

The  natural  setting  of  a  room,  or  of  the 

Backgrounds,  garden  when  we  work  out-of-doors,  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  most  desirable  of  back¬ 
grounds  for  pictures  of  children.  But  there  are  times 
when  a  plain  ground  would  be  preferable  indoors  and 
out.  For  this  purpose  a  sheet  of  gray  felting  two  yards 
wide  and  three  yards  long  is  a  convenient  accessory  ;  or 
one  of  the  ‘  ‘  six  in  one  ’  ’  small  grounds  obtainable  for  a 
dollar  or  two  will  be  found  a  good  investment  if  ‘‘heads  ” 
are  wanted.  Failing  these,  there  are  always  the  India 
shawl,  and  red  or  brown  blankets,  sheets,  curtains,  and 
other  loose  _  draperies  available  in  the  home.  Out-of- 
doors  there  is  hardly  any  background  so  generally  useful 
as  greensward,  and  the  advantages  of  a  soft,  yet  strong, 
light  on  a  lawn  wfith  northern  exposure  shaded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  Simi¬ 
larly,  an  ivy-clad  window,  a  shaded  comer  of  the  piazza, 
the  varied  tmnk  of  a  tree,  or  a  large  evergreen— all  offer 
appropriate  settings  in  which  to  frame  the  little  ones. 

The  Question  ^  photographic  work  in- 

doors  the  questions  of  illumination  and 
Illumination,  exposure  are  invariably  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culties.  These  are  so  fully  dealt  with  m 
The_  Photo-Miniature  No.  8  :  Photography  at  Hojne., 
that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  here  what  may  be  found  there. 
Observation  and  the  frequent  use  of  an  actinometer  about 
the  house,  under  varying  conditions  of  illumination  as 
therein  suggested,  will  provide  a  practical  basis  for  calcu¬ 
lation  of  exposures,  which  experience  will  correct  and 
supplement. 

For  the  first  experiments  as  good  a  light  should  be 
chosen  as  the  house  affords.  The  nursery  or  playroom  is 
usually  a  sunny  spot,  and  will  permit  of  exposures  suffi¬ 
ciently  short  even  for  the  youngest  or  most  restless  chil¬ 
dren.  Half  a  dozen  plates  carefully  exposed  at  various 
distances  from  the  light  source  in  this  room  will  give  us 
reliable  data  on  which  to  base  exposures,  and  we  are 
ready  for  work.  If  direct  sunlight  enters  the  room  the 
windows  should  be  screened  with  thin  muslin,  open  in  its 
mesh,  or  our  pictures  will  be  ruined  by  too  strongly  con¬ 
trasting  patches  of  light  and  shadow.  Sometimes  we  will 
be  able  to  block  or  darken  the  lower  part  of  the  window 
we  work  by,  thus  securing  a  lighting  which  gives  round¬ 
ness  and  modeling  to  figure  or  bust  portraits.  As  a  rule. 
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however,  we  will  require  all  the  light  available,  and 
the  window  will  be  stripped  of  all  draperies  that  may 
obstruct  the  fullest  illumination. 


In  the  treatment  of  a  single  childish 
figure  we  have  an  infinite  variety  of  effects 
from  which  to  choose.  Simplicity  will 


most  often  be  the  keynote  to  success,  whether  we  photo¬ 
graph  the  child  alone  or  with  an  accessory  of  some  sort. 
Among  a  number  of  prints  received  from  Japan  were 
several  studies  of  a  child  arranging  flowers  and  sprays  of 
budding  plants  in  vases.  The  combination  impressed  me 
as  a  peculiarly  happy  one,  and  its  mention  suggests  a  line 
of  work  wherein  many  novel  and  interesting  effects  may 
be  obtained.  The  prints  from  Japan  showed  sitting  or 
reclining  figures;  in  Mr.  Gill’s  picture  accompanying  these 
pages  we  have  an  acceptable  hint  on  the  management  of 
the  standing  figure.  The  draperies  need  careful  attention 
m  pictures  of  this  sort.  Our  endeavor  should  be  to  avoid 
stiffness  in  arrangement,  and  to  reproduce  something  of 
texture  and  detail  instead  of  the  harsh  and  confused  mass 
of  clothing  often  observed  in  children’s  pictures.  This, 
of  course,  is  largely  a  matter  of  illumination,  exposure 
and  development. 

The  difficulty  of  shyness  or  reserve  is  more  often 
encountered  with  single  children  than  in  photographing 
groups.  This  we  can  generally  overcome  by  taking  the 
child  into  our  confidence,  and  explaining  the  camera  as 
we  get  it  ready,  avoiding  absolutely  any  remarks  calcu¬ 
lated  to  alarm  the  little  one.  I  have  had  the  best  results 
when  I  had  the  carriera  set  up  and  focused  on  a  particular 
spot,  asking  the  child,  perhaps,  to  show  me  its  eyes  wide 
open  for  a  mornent  while  I  secured  the  proper  sharpness, 
and  then  allowing  it  to  wander  away  at  will.  By  noting 
the  surroundings  properly,  the  operator  may  avoid  the 
necessity  for  any  further  use  of  the  ground-glass,  putting 
in  his  plate,  setting  the  shutter,  and,  with  bulb  in  hand, 
awaiting  the  happy  moment  of  the  child’s  return.  A 
chain,  a  raffing,  a  curtain,  the  open  window,  a  door  ajar, 
the  end  of  the  piano,  a  rug  on  the  floor— -all  these  may 
serve  as  locating  points  for  the  little  boy  or  girl  to  be 
pictured  and  help  us  to  get  them  on  the  plate. 
Troublesome  Generally,  the  chief  annoyance  the 


ambitious  worker  will  have  results  from 
the  well-intended  efforts  of  the  friends 


Friends. 


and  relatives  of  the  child  to  help.  A  charming  disorder 
of  apparel  is  seen;  but  the  child  is  promptly  taken  off  and 
hastily  attired  in  its  best  bib  and  tucker,  meanwhile  being 
often  pulled  into  stiffness  and  ill-humor.  Then,  when 
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shining  with  the  face-rubbing,  stiff  in  its  unaccustomed 
finery,  the  little  one  comes  to  the  camera,  the  friends 
come  too,  and  it  is,  “  Now,  Edith,  look  pleasant ;  do  hold 
your  head  up!” — Dodt  stick  your  fingers  in  your 
mouth,”  and  so  on,  ad  7iatcseani,  until  the  poor  child  is 
utterly  impossible.  Under  such  conditions  I  have  found 
a  little  guile  very  useful :  Let  the  well-meaning  relatives 
or  friends  stiffen  up  the  subject  to  the  last  notch  of 
woodenness,  and  then  go  through  the  motions  of  an 
exposure,  all  but  exposing  the  plate.  Then,  explaining 
that  you  merely  want  to  try  an  experiment,  drive  out  the 
friends,  get  the  child  soothed  into  naturalness,  wait  until 
all  memory  of  the  ordeal  has  passed,  and  take  your  own 
chance  with  the  plate  !  As  to  clothing,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  best  is  that  in  which  the  child  will  be 
most  comfortable.  The  simpler  it  is,  the  better;  it  is  the 
child  you  are  picturing,  not  the  dress. 

It  is  always  better,  provided  the  worker  is  properly 
acquainted  with  the  child,  to  have  not  more  than  one 
other  person  about.  Nothing  so  detracts  from  natural¬ 
ness,  or  so  tends  toward  the  usual  studio-ishness  of  the 
gallery  portrait,  as  a  number  of  assistants.  Get  rid  of 
them,  all  but  one  sympathetic  helper  who  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  only  what  you  say,  and  your 
chances  of  success  are  far  better.  A  child  i-s  easily  con¬ 
fused,  and  does  not  yield  so  well  to  the  camera’s  needs 
when  several  people  claim  attention. 

Very  young  babies  are  hard  to  manage. 
Babies.  unless  in  the  mother’s  arms.  The  spec- 
.  .  tacle  of  a  plump  child,  piled  into  a  chair 
in  which  it  IS  unable  to  sit  alone,  may  be  pleasing  to  the 
parents,  but  there  is  no  picture  coming.  The  very  little 
one  is  often  most  charming  as  the  mother  holds  it,  and 
with  proper  care,  results  that  are  pleasing  may  be  had. 
Unconventional  pictures  may  be  made  by  preparing  for 
the  work  in  a  very  bright  light,  the  camera  resting  on  a 
stool  or  large^  book,  focused  on  a  selected  spot,  wherein 
the  child  is  induced  to  creep.  Many  dwelling  houses 
have  large  windows,  so  that  when  the  curtains  are  fully 
put  aside  the  light  is  strong  enough  to  permit  of  exposures 
of  one-half  to  one  second  ;  and  while  some  plates  will  be 
wasted,  some  priceless  negatives  may  be  obtained.  When 
the  child  is  able  to  stand  up  to  a  chair,  the  sympathetic 
and  well-prepared  worker  has  some  fine  chances,  and  pic¬ 
tures  which  show  the  bare  feet  of  the  little  child  are  often 
most  charming.  The  baby  may  be  induced  to  play  on  a 
dark  rug,  placed  in  the  proper  light,  and  then  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  patience  and  good  judgment. 
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"Ponine”  attempting  pictures  of  this  sort, 

&■  where  “posing”  or  arrangement  enters 
into  the  scheme,  a  previous  acquaintance  with  our  models 
is  absolutely  essential.  About  the  posing  of  children 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  some  workers  hold¬ 
ing  that  nature  is  preferable  unassisted  by  art ;  but  with 
tractable  children  one  can  sometimes  take  up  a  little  seri¬ 
ous  picture-making,  aided  by  their  willing  interest  and 
desire  to  help.  Very  seldom,  however,  can  an  arrange¬ 
ment  be  carried  out  as  originally  planned.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  may — indeed  should— have  a  definite  plan  ;  but  if 
he  is  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities, 
very  often  his  best  things  will  come  from  the  delightful 
poses  assumed  by  his  little  subjects  in  freedom  and  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  Have  a  plan,  by  all  means,  but  be  ready  to 
abandon  it  the  moment  the  subject  displays  something 
better  as  the  work  proceeds.  In  my  own  practice  I 
almost  invariably  start  out  with  two  or  three  possible 
pictures  in  mind,  and  almost  as  invariably  end  by  getting 
something  altogether  different.  In  my  few  attempts  to 
insist  on  carrying  through  a  carefully  planned  picture 
scheme  the  results  have  usually  been  conscious  and 
stagy  compositions. 


Disturbances.  Sometimes,  while  we  are  intent  on  our 
work  with  a  group  of  children,  the  spirit 
of  mischief  will  bubble  over  and  speedily  infect  the  whole 
group,  making  all  our  picture-making  vain.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  may  generally  be  overcome  by  securing  the  help  of 
a  single  member  of  the  group  who,  in  ways  best  known  to 
himself  or  herself,  will  bottle  up  the  mischief  and  give  us 
the  quiet  moment  needed  for  our  exposure.  There  is 
always  one  among  a  group  of  children  whose  influence  is 
dominant,  and  it  is  a  wise  thing,  in  working  with  a  group 
of  children,  to  first  of  all  get  this  influence  on  our  side  for 
use  if  occasion  should  require  it.  This  hint  will  be  found 
useful,  also,  where  we  have  to  deal  with  peculiar  obstinacy 
or  shyness,  which  now  and  again  threatens  to  undo  our 
hopes,  or  interfere  in  the  work. 

Multiple  For  those  who  have  the  time  and  incli- 

Pictures.  nation  for  a  little  more  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  trouble,  “  multiple  ”  pictures  of  children  make 
an  interesting  specialty,  and  the  pictures  themselves  give 
endless  pleasure.  A  “  multiple  ”  picture  is  simply  a  com¬ 
bination  of  several  pictures  of  a  child  (or  of  several  chil¬ 
dren)  on  one  plate,  made  by  exposing  only  a  small  part 
of  the  plate  at  one  time.  Some  very  charming  combina¬ 
tions  may  be  had  in  this  way,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
such  pictures  are  not  more  popular.  As  produced  com- 
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mercially  these  multiples  are  most  easily  produced  with 
a  special  form  of  camera  back  known  as  the  Klay  Multi¬ 
plying  Holder,  but  this  is  made  for  use  with  the  ordinary 
studio  camera.  By  a  little  contrivance  the  amateur  can 
ng  up  a  device  to  suit  his  own  camera,  which  should 
preferably,  be  of  the  5  x  7  or  5  x  8  size  (cabinet). 

To  iHake  these  pictures,  the  composition  must  be 
planned  beforehand,  and  a  rough  sketch  made  on  paper 
to  ^ide  us  in  the  work.  As  we  will  see  later,  our  little 
models  should  be  dressed  in  white  or  light-colored 
dresses.  Let  us  suppose  we  desire  to  make  a  “  Banbury 
Cross  scene,  having  a  little  child  of  five  years  as  our 
model.  We  require  a  background  of  black  cloth  about 
6  by  10  feet,  and  a  foreground  identical  in  size  and  color 
Black  felt  is  good,  cheap  black  velvet  better.  The  object 
here  is  to  get  a  ground  which  will  make  no  impression 
whatever  (of  texture  or  form)  when  we  expose  a  plate  on 
It.  Now  we  need  a  barrel  big  enough  to  let  our  little 
model  creep  inside,  and  a  child’s  low  chair  or  rocker 
Our  plan  includes  four  positions  of  the  child  on  one  plate." 
At  the  extreme  right  end  of  the  plate  we  want  the  little 
^e  sitting  in  her  chair  pointing  at  an  imaginary  some¬ 
thing  at  the  middle  of  the  background  ;  at  the  center  we 
plan  to  have  the  child  sitting  astride  the  barrel  (horse) 
and  peeping  through  the  open  barrel  with  a  merry  face 
playing  horse  ;  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  plate  we  want 
her  again  sitting  in  her  chair  enjoying  the  fun.  Obviously 
be  one  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  with  some  animation.  Having  adjusted  the 
black  background  so  that  the  lighting  of  the  figures  will 
be  satisfactory,  and  tacked  the  foreground  to  the  floor 
somewhat  loosely,  we  proceed  to  pose  the  child  in  the 
tour  positions,  one  after  another,  focusing  carefully  at  each 
stage,  and  marking  the  camera  so  that  we  can  adjust  it  to 
suit  each  pose  without  refocusing.  As  a  further  precau¬ 
tion  against  one  pose  overlapping  another  we  put  black 
pins  to  mark  out  where  each  position  begins  and  ends 
marking  it  out  also  on  the  floor  with  dark  chalk  Focus- 
mg  being  accomplished,  give  the  model  a  rest,  then  insert 
the  loaded  plate-holder,  draw  the  slide,  and  prepare  for  the 
first  exposure  by  posing  the  child  in  the  extreme  left  posi- 
satisfactorily  arranged,  let  the  exposure 
be  made,  and  this  should  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent-— a 
sl(w  instantaneous  exposure  with  a  lens  at //8  should  be 
sufficient.  _  Cap  the  lens,  remove  the  chair  to  the  extreme 
right  position,  pose  the  subject  carefully  and  wait  for  the 
and  again  cap  the  lens.  Let 
the  child  rest  a  few  minutes,  and  then  proceed  to  place 
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the  empty  (bottomless)  barrel  at  the  center  of  the  back¬ 
ground  space,  with  the  open  end  facing  the  lens.  Now 
let  the  model  creep  through  from  the  back  so  that  she 
emerges  facing  the  lens.  Head,  shoulders  and  the  little 
arms  should  comprise  the  view,  framed  by  the  round 
barrel.  Expose  and  cap  the  lens.  Now  let  the  child  sit 
astride  the  barrel,  holding  a  ribbon  for  the  reins  and 
taking  an  animated  pose  to  “play  the  rider.”  Expose, 
and  the  plate  is  ready  for  development,  which  should  be 
carried  far  enough  to  ensure  a  negative  of  good  printing 
quality,  but  stopped  before  the  plate  begins  to  veil  over. 
If  due  care  has  been  taken  m  the  arrangement  of  the 
four  pictures,  the  result  will  be  a  “multiple,”  which  will 
encourage  you  to  carry  your  experiments  further. 

A  few  different  arrangements  may  be  mentioned,  all  of 
which  are  easily  compassed.  Take  a  barrel  of  dark  color 
(not  black)  and  nail  it  fast  to  the  floor  parallel  with  the 
dark  background.  Make  four  exposures  showing  a  child 
peeping  from  both  ends  of  the  barrel,  looking  over  from 
behind  one  end,  and  sitting  on  the  top  at  the  other  end 
looking  into  the  face  which  peeps  out  from  that  end  of  the 
barrel.  A  child  just  old  enough  to  let  us  focus  it  may  be 
taken,  after  this  fashion,  in  four  different  positions  on  the 
floor,  with  or  without  toys,  the  positions  being  marked  out 
as  before  with  chalk  and  black  pins.  Series  pictures  of 
children  at  their  “make-believe”  occupations — washing 
day,  putting  the  dollies  to  bed,  and  similar  themes — may 
also  be  attempted  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  details 
here  given  cover  the  method  used  very  successfully  by 
Mrs.  Marie  H.  Kendall,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
information  here  given. 

For  the  making  of  flashlight  pictures  of 

B  las  ig  s  children  at  home  little  needs  to  be  added 
at  Home.  instructions  for  flashlight  portraiture 

fully  given  in  The  Photo-Miniature  No.  8 :  Photog¬ 
raphy  at  Home,  Since  we  are  dealing  with  children,  our 
methods  and  practice  should  be  as  simple  as  is  possible 
to  avoid  alarming  the  little  ones  ;  and  we  must  be  careful 
that  they  do  not  have  access  to  the  powder,  and  are 
taught  to  avoid  looking  directly  at  the  flash.  This  can  be 
managed  by  arranging  them  to  look  in  another  direction, 
or  to  busy  them  in  some  occupation  so  that  they  do  not 
face  the  camera.  Small  charges  of  flash  powder,  such  as 
the  single  charges  of  .S.  &  M.  sold  ready  for  ignition  on 
a  fire-shovel  or  tray,  used  singly  or  two  together,  will  be 
ample  for  most  of  our  pictures.  In  using  flash  powders 
in  bulk,  10  grains  will  be  found  sufficient  for  a  single 
figure  at  6  feet,  supposing  the  lens  to  be  working  at//8. 
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This  amount  increases  rapidly  as  the  light  is  ignited  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  subject ;  thus  at  8  feet  we  will  usually  need 
40  grains  ;  at  10  feet,  60  grains,  and  at  12  feet,  80  grains 
of  powder.  The  hints  and  precautions  given  in  The 
Photo-Miniature  No.  8  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Whenever  possible,  focusing  should  be  managed  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  child  we  are  photographing,  i.e.,  we 
should  focus  on  another  person,  or  a  printed  card,  and 
afterwards  place  our  subject  in  the  position  covered  by 
the  lens.  In  this  way  we  have  merely  to  get  the  pose, 
draw  the  slide,  uncap  the  lens,  and  ignite  the  powder  as 
soon  as  we  get  what  we  want  in  vivacity  or  expression. 
All  the  lights  usually  burning  in  the  room  should  be  left 
burning  during  the  photographing,  except  such  as  may 
happen  to  come  within  the  field  of  the  lens. 

Provided  that  we  can  get  our  little  models  familiar  with 
the  strangeness  of  flashlight  photography,  the  winter 
evenings  will  furnish  us  with  many  opportunities  for  pic¬ 
ture-making,  and  desirable  effects  unobtainable  in  any 
other  way.  Thus  the  Christmas  tree,  the  coming  of  Santa 
Claus,  the  Christmas  “parties,”  and  other  themes  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  great  festival  of  childhood,  the  pillow- 
fight,  the  children  asleep  in  their  usual  picturesque  dis¬ 
order,  etc.,  are  all  subjects  made  possible  by  flashlight 
work.  The  making  of  flashlight  silhouettes  also  suggests 
itself  in  working  with  children,  their  dainty  figures  and 
comical  attitudes  lending  themselves  happily  in  work  of 
this  sort,  as  suggested  in  Photography  at  Home. 

p.  Turning  now  to  children  out-of-doors, 

a  „  much  of  what  has  already  been  said 

uut-oi-doors.  applies,  but  the  possibilities  are 
vastly  increased,  because  the  great  difficulty  of  illumi¬ 
nation  (or  the  lack  of  it)  has  vanished.  The  larger 
freedom  of  child-life  out-of-doors  is  also  in  our  favor 
as  picture-makers,  and  our  success  will  most  largely 
depend  on  our  ability  to  grasp  the  opportunities  as 
quickly  as  they  come_  and  disappear.  Two  methods 
may  be  followed,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
of  them  will  yield  the  most  satisfactory  results.  We 
can  set  about  the  work  seriously,  bent  on  compositions 
of  which  children  shall  be  the  motif— oi  which  the 
frontispiece  of  this  number  is  a  clever  example ;  or  we 
may  take  the  camera  and  one  or  many  children  and, 
sallying  forth  to  the  nearest  play-ground,  catch  what 
turns  up  by  liberal  use  of  our  store  of  wit,  patience  and 
films.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  my  preference  for 
the  latter  method.  There  are  few  things  in  life  more 
thoroughly  enjoyable  than  an  afternoon,  or  an  hour  or 
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two  in  the  morning,  with  children  and  camera  in  the 
open.  It  may  be  that  our  play-ground  is  a  city  yard 
with  a  pitiful  shrub  or  two,  or  the  lawn  about  a  country 
house,  a  city  park,  country  lanes  and  fields,  or  we  may 
follow  the  city  streets  in  search  of  material.  It  matters 
little.  Wherever  we  find  children  out-of-doors  we  will 
find  picture  material  and  fun  a-plenty,  and  our  only 
difficulty  will  be  that  the  film  is  all  too  short,  or  the 
filled  plate-holders  too  few. 

Some  children’s  supper  party  on  the 

Subjects.  a  friendly  tree, 

\  as  Mr.  McFarland  pictures  it  among  our 

illustrations,  is  an  easy  subject,  because  the  youngsters 
will  very  cheerfully  stay  just  where  we  want  them. 
Three  rollicking  boys  in  front  of  a  group  of  birches, 
with  full  knowledge  that  they  were  being  photographed, 
are  by  no  means  so  easily  handled.  Perhaps  we  can 
take_  advantage  of  their  mock  seriousness  to  focus  and 
put  in  the  plate.  Then  we  tell  them  that  there  need  be 
no  hurry  about  it,  and  straightway,  like  all  other  boys, 
they  will  unlimber  their  seriousness  and  take  life  easily 
■ — which  brings  our  chance  for  an  exposure  of  second, 
and  they  are  ours.  Roam  around  a  city  park,  and  its 
boat  landing  on  the  lake,  or  the  smaller  lake  set  apart 
for  boys  and  their  model  ships,  the  goat  carriages  and 
donkey  rides  along  the  shady  avenues,  the  merry-go- 
rounds,  and  the  children  watching  the  animals  at  the 
Zoo  ;  all  will  yield  prime  material  for  the  camera  and 
bring  into  play  our  every  resource.  A  hand-camera,  of 
course,  is  needed  for  such  work,  as  well  as  deft  hand¬ 
ling  on  our  part ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  we  do  not  expect 
a  perfect  picture  for  each  exposure. 

The  best  time  for  children  out-of-doors 
Exposures,  is  before  10  a.  m.  and  after  3  p.  m. 

Between  these  hours  the  sun  is  too  high, 
and  we  will  miss  the  most  pleasing  effects  in  lighting. 
Care  is  needed  when  photographing  under  trees  in  sun¬ 
light  or  our  pictures  will  be  spotty,  with  patches  of 
light  and  shadow  marring  the  general  effect.  Exposures 
in  the  open  are  best  made  when  the  sun  is  just  obscured 
by  a  cloud,  unless  we  are  deliberately  seeking  sunlight 
effects.  With  a  good  diffused  light  exposures  from 
from  x  to  'it  second  will  be  ample,  although  we  must 
be  guided  by  the  usual  factors  and  the  distance  of 
camera  from  subject.  For  snap  work  in  a  bright  light 
fjd,  and  “medium  fast  speed,”  may  be  relied  upon  to 
give  fully  timed  negatives.  Where  motion  is  included, 
the  speed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  increased. 
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In  photographing  children  against  a 

Background,  clump  of  trees  or  other  outdoor  back¬ 
ground,  the  subject  should  be  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  background  ;  and  when 
working  with  one  child  only,  it  is  better  to  focus  on  a 
card  pinned  to  a  stick  rather  than  on  the  subject. 
When  the  focus  is  secured,  place  the  child  in  position 
and  make  the  exposure  before  consciousness  appears. 
When  working  at  the  seashore,  or  in  low-lying  places, 
avoid,  wherever  possible,  photographing  your  subject 
against  the  sky,  or  sea,  or  lake,  as  this  will  make  the 
features  extremely  dark,  the  distance  here  being  a  source 
of  light. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  out-of-doors  makes  neces¬ 
sary  a  word  of  caution  where  outdoor  portraiture  is 
attempted.  In  a  strong  light  the  iris  of  the  eye  con¬ 
tracts,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  half-closing  of  the 
eyelids — which  is  undesirable.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 
Make  your  outdoor  portraits  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  or 
enclosed  space  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  watch  for 
the  effect  of  the  light  upon  the  eyes  of  your  subject. 

Outdoor  compositions  with  children,  such  as  Mr. 
Tingley’s  “Innocents  Abroad,”  fall  under  the  heading 
of  landscape  with  figures — a  field  too  big  for  us  to 
enter  here. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  children  from  the  view-point 
of  the  professional  photographer.  This  division  of  our 
subject  is  one  about  which  much  can  be  said  with  profit, 
and  I  have  purposely  left  it  unto  this  last  to  give  the  pro¬ 
fessional  reader  an  opportunity  to  first  glance  at  the 
matter  through  an  amateur’s  spectacles. 

Despite  the  awakening  referred  to  on  an  earlier  page, 
there  is  need  of  a  further  change  of  heart  concerning 
children  among  professional  workers.  The  boastful 
phrase,  so  common  among  professional  announcements  : 
"We  make  a  specialty  of  children”  indicates  where  this 
change  of  heart  must  begin,  i.  e.,  in  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  children,  and  of  the  methods  to  be  used  in 
order  to  handle  them  successfully.  Mr.  Rockwood,  in  his 
little  book  on  "Child  Beauty,”  puts  the  thing  into  a  nut¬ 
shell  where  he  says  :  "  No  man  can  make  a  specialty  of 
children.  They  must  make  a  specialty  of  him.'’’ 

That  a  profitable  business  can  be  quickly  built  up,  if 
the  children  form  the  corner-stone,  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  aid 
within  the  reach  of  photographers,  since  it  may_  be  safely 
said  that  the  studio  which  draws  the  children  of  its  locality 
will  speedily  secure  the  good  will  and  custom  of  the 
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grown-ups  also.  But  the  conditions  upon  which  success 
depends  are  at  least  as  inexorable  and  imperative  with 
professionals  as  with  amateurs. 

Mistakes  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  mistake 
made  by  professionals  in  their  portrait¬ 
ure  of  children  lies  in  the  lack  of  reverence  and  sim¬ 
plicity  which  marks  their  treatment  of  children  as  sub¬ 
jects.  The  influence  of  environment,  the  effect  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  studio  and  its  methods  upon  the 
child,  are  points  which  rarely  receive  much  considera¬ 
tion,  although  they  exercise  a  real  and  direct  influence 
upon  the  result  of  the  sitting.  The  beautiful  reserve  of 
childhood,  the  natural  sensitiveness  and  dignity  which 
restrain  most  children  from  any  familiarity  with  strangers 
until  there  has  come  a  mutual  understanding,  are  things 
which  the  average  professional  recognizes  only  to  brush 
aside  as  undesirable.  His  method,  as  my  observation  has 
told  me,  is  to  carry  the  child  through  the  sitting  on  a  wave 
of  excitement.  There  is  a  feverish  and  noisy  activity  in 
all  his  dealings  with  the  little  ones,  from  the  flurry  of  "fix¬ 
ing  up  ”  both  children  and  the  studio  for  the  event  to 
the  end  of  the  performance  under  the  skylight.  The 
shake-up  in  the  studio,  the  hurried  rearrangement  of 
accessories,  the  exaggerated  funniness  of  the  operator, 
the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurse  accompanying  the 
child,  and  the  general  hubbub,  all  combine  to  develop 
in  the  little  sitter  the  very  qualities  which  make  a 
successful  portrait  the  most  remote  of  possibilities. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  Granted  for  the  moment  that  the 
photographer  has  a  strong  liking  for  children,  and  is 
willing  to  take  the  pains  so  essential  to  the  best  results, 
how  shall  he  overcome  the  real  difficulties  created  by 
the  strangeness  of  the  place  and  its  people,  and  make 
pictures  portraying  his  little  visitors  as  they  are  in  the 
familiar  environment  of  home  life? 

Remedies.  ,  accomplished 

by  taking  away  from  the  studio-meth¬ 
ods  all  that  emphasizes  its  unlikeness  to  home  and  its 
surroundings.  Let  special  appointments  be  made  for 
children’s  portraits  wherever  possible,  and  set  apart  a 
children’s  reception  or  waiting-room  for  their  sole  use. 
Furnish  this  room  in  a  simple  but  attractive  way  with 
pictures  of  children,  furniture  suitable  for  juvenile  uses, 
a  few  toys,  animals,  and  a  simple  game  or  two  to  be¬ 
guile  the  time  of  waiting.  A  large  music  box,  set  into 
the  wall  as  a  fixture,  will  often  prove  itself  a  potent  charm 
with  timid  or  obstinate  children.  That  the  room  should 
be  clean,  bright,  and  sunny,  cool  in  summer  and  warm 
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in  winter,  goes  without  saying.  The  aim  in  all  this,  of 
course,  is  to  put  the  child  at  its  ease,  and  to  overcome 
any  feeling  of  constraint  or  shyness.  The  photographer 
should  meet  his  little  visitors  in  this  room  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  or  after  a  half  hour's  wooing,  perhaps,  become 
acquainted  with  the  general  characteristics  of  his  subject 
before  the  sitting  begins.  Those  who  accompany  the 
children  should  be  warned,  if  needs  be,  not  to  discuss  the 
sitting,  or  to  instruct  their  charges  concerning  their 
behavior,  or  bother  them  with  too  much  preparation. 
Everything  else  being  favorable,  the  children’s  brief  stay 
in  such  a  room  cannot  but  have  a  good  effect  on  the  after¬ 
work.  It  should,  indeed,  convey  the  impression  that  the 
photographer’s  studio  is  almost  as  nice  a  place  as  the 
familiar  play-room  at  home. 

In  the  Studio.  ^leanwhile  all  the  preparations  neces¬ 
sary  m  the  studio  should  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  so  that  when  the  child  comes  under  the  skylight, 
the  place  is  quiet  and  ready  for  the  sitting.  One  assist¬ 
ant  to  change  the  plates,  or  focus,  may  generally  be 
retained  at  the  camera  with  advantage,  although  this  is 
not  followed  by  such  skilled  workers  as  Mr.  Core  or  Mr. 
Hollinger.  The  assistant  should  be  well  trained  to  play 
his  part  without  attracting  attention.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible  all  friends  and  relatives  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
studio  during  the  sitting,  but  most  often  it  will  be  need¬ 
ful  (essential  with  young  children)  to  permit  a  single 
helper  to  accompany  the  child. 

In  the  general  handling  of  children  the  photographer 
must  be  guided  by  his  quick  perception  of  the  character 
of  the  child  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Some  children 
are  easily  excitable,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  rouse 
them  overmuch  ;  others  are  retiring  and  lacking  in 
animation  for  one  cause  or  another.  These  latter  may 
be  skilfully  interested  by  the  use  of  a  little  diplomacy. 
The  photographer  is  usually  a  good  judge  of  character, 
acquiring  the  habit  unconsciously  in  his  daily  work,  but 
he  will  need  all  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  for 
successful  work  with  children.  Thus  he  should  know 
how  to  tell  the  sick  child  from  one  that  is  well,  the 
peevish,  fretful,  nervous  child  from  one  laboring  under 
temporary  timidity.  Some  children  require  a  little 
“fuss”  before  they  will  be  “drawn  out;”  with  others 
quietness  is  the  easiest  way  to  win ;  and  some  are  best 
left  severely  alone.  A  display  of  noise  and  bustle  is  the 
common  blunder,  and  the  lavish  use  of  novelties  of  one 
sort  or  another  may  also  be  mentioned  as  requiring 
restraint.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  friends  or  relatives  are 
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permitted  to  be  present  at  the  sitting  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  or  instruct  the  child.  In 
dealing  with  very  timid  or  young  children  the  mother  or 
friend  may  advantageously  help  in  any  physical  handling 
of  the  child — this  detail  being  one  to  which  many  chil¬ 
dren  are  strangely  sensitive ;  but  her  help  should  be 
given  with  eye  and  hand,  rather  than  by  word  of  mouth. 
In  other  words,  the  sitting  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a 
matter  between  the  photographer  and  his  subject,  free 
from  outside  interruption  or  interference. 

_  .  .  With  very  young  children  difficulty 

tjaoies.  experienced  in  getting  their  atten¬ 

tion  directed  to  any  one  spot  for  the  moment  needed 
for  exposure.  The  best  course  to  follow  in  such  cases 
is  to  get  the  focus,  put  in  the  plate  ready  for  exposure 
and  then,  in  absolute  quietness,  gently  tap  the  floor. 
This  will  generally  attract  the  attention  of  the  child, 
without  alarming  it  or  causing  movement,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  exposure  is  gained.  With  older  children 
whose  attention  wanders  from  one  thing  to  another 
without  resting  on  any  one  thing  long  enough  for  our 
purpose,  the  undemonstrative  recital  of  a  childish  tale 
will  often  secure  the  degree  of  repose  necessary.  The 
vivacious  child,  of  course,  can  be  managed  by  being 
“let  into  the  game ”  and  impressed  with  the  feeling  that 
the  success  of  the  affair  rests  upon  him.  Or  we  may 
busy  our  subjects  with  some  simple  occupation,  picture- 
book  or  toy,  and  at  the  desired  moment  get  their 
attention  for  the  exposure.  Mr.  Nast,  after  long  experi¬ 
ence  with  children  under  the  skylight,  advises  the  use  of 
the  singing  voice  as  an  excellent  way  of  gaining  the 
interest  of  dull  or  indifferent  children.  By  this  he  means 
the  photographer  to  sing  the  necessary  directions  instead 
of  speaking  them.  This  may  arouse  apprehensions  as  to 
the  photographer’s  sanity  in  the  minds  of  older  people 
present ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  children  enjoy  the 
method,  and  the  sparkle  and  brightness  of  anima'iDn 
are  what  we  seek.  Sometimes  young  children  will 
persist  in  making  "funny  mouths,”  especially  when  the 
little  teeth  are  coming.  This  can  be  overcome  in  part 
by  touching  the  tongue  with  a  small  pinch  of  salt,  which 
causes  the  child  to  close  its  mouth  for  a  moment,  during 
which  the  exposure  should  be  made. 

There  is  a  common  desire  among  mothers  for  a 
picture  of  baby  smiling.  Don’t  indulge  it  without  an 
attempt  at  a  second  picture  without  the  smile.  A 
smile  is  pleasing  at  a  first  glance,  but  one  wearies  of 
it  in  a  picture  where  it  cannot  change.  Babies  have 
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as  many  moods  as  older  folk,  and  are  interesting  in 
every  mood,  but  the  smiling  baby  does  not  wear  well. 
Get  the  child  interested,  listening,  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  or  busy  with  its  toes,  and  you  will  be  just  as 
gratefully  remembered  as  if  you  had  caught  the  smile. 

As  far  as  posing  is  concerned  the  less  said  the  better. 
Children  from  one  to  eight  years  are  graceful  in  every 
move,  that  is,  in  free  and  spontaneous  movement.  From 
eight  to  fourteen  years  there  is  a  little  awkwardness,  and 
simple  poses  will  be  most  successful.  With  girls  the 
three-quarter  or  full  length  figure  may  be  attempted ; 
with  boys  the  full  figure  should  generally  be  avoided. 
But  there  are  exceptions  always.  For  my  part  I  prefer 
Mr.  Hollinger’s  method  of  letting  the  children  loose  in 
the  studio,  keeping  them  interested,  and  using  a  plate 
at  every  opportunity.  This  ‘  ‘  wastes  ’  ’  plates,  but  ensures 
variety  of  pose  and  expression,  absolute  spontaneity,  and 
now  and  again  a  picture  which  could  not  be  obtained  by 
a  hundred  deliberate  poses.  In  his  studio  Mr.  Hollinger 
has  a  movable  platform — which  moves  easily  and  noise¬ 
lessly — and  many  of  his  most  delightful  pictures  of 
children  have  been  secured  by  its  aid,  between  “rides” 
and  “talks.”  This  method,  of  course,  is  in  keeping 
with  “home”  methods. 

Mr.  Beasley,  whose  “Spinning  Top”  is  given  among 
the  illustrations,  is  a  believer  in  profile  picture  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Mr.  Core  likes  to  picture  his  little  visitors  busied 
with  some  childish  game  or  occupation,  although  his  por¬ 
traits  of  children  are  as  varied  as  the  children  themselves. 

Where  two  or  three  children  of  the 
Groups.  same  family  are  to  be  photo|:raphed 
together,  many  pleasing  combinations 
may  be  had  by  interlocking  the  figures  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  unity,  and  yet  keeping  a  desirable  degree  of 
separation  in  the  figures.  I  have  seen  a  clever  example 
of  this,  offering  a  suggestion  not  yet  made  common.  A 
group  of  four  children — three  girls  and  a  boy — was 
arranged  so  as  to  display  an  oblique  line  of  heads  in 
profile,  with  the  figures  intertwined  here  and  there  by 
linking  the  arms  of  two  of  the  children.  The  balance  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  composition  was  secured  by  let¬ 
tering  the  children’s  names  in  the  upper  left  hand  of  the 
background,  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  picture  was 
held  together  by  the  lines  and  masses  of  the  draperies. 

In  dealing  with  babies  (clothed)  care  is  needed  to  see 
that  the  child  is  not  lost  in  a  mass  of  white  linen.  It  is 
usually  a  difficult  thing  to  get  a  picture  of  a  young  baby 
showing  the  whole  of  the  face  and  hands  or  feet  because 
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of  the  superabundance  of  clothing  and  ribbons.  But  it 
can  be  done  by  patiently  watching  for  the  right  moment. 
With  babies  minus  any  clothing  we  must  strive  for  a 
pleasing  outline,  avoiding  unsightly  creases  over  the 
abdomen,  etc.  The  full  figure  of  a  child,  without  cloth¬ 
ing,  is  a  favorite  style  with  some  mothers,  but  is  seldom 
beautiful.  The  half-figure,  as  Mr.  Partridge  pictures  it 
among  our  illustrations,  is  generally  preferable. 

Our  survey  of  children  in  the  studio  may  fittingly  close 
with  a  word  or  two  about  backgrounds  and  accessories. 
Much  of  the  staid  and  solemn  look  of  the  little  ones,  as 
portrayed  by  professional  workers,  is  due  to  the  use  of 
grounds  and  accessories  properly  suited  to  older  folk, 
but  too  heavy  in  line  and  tone  as  a  setting  for  children. 
Simplicity  should  be  the  keynote  here  as  elsewhere.  A 
plain  ground  of  light  warm  gray  tone,  or  a  dark  ground 
of  warm  black  tone  will  form  a  more  tasteful  and  more 
effective  setting  for  the  average  child  than  the  usual  fancy 
ground  used  in  the  daily  work  of  many  studios.  The 
delicacy  of  Mr.  Core’s  work  offers  proof  of  the  advantage 
of  this  simplicity.  Palms,  rattan  ware,  fur  rugs,  and  curly- 
legged  abominations  can  only  serve  to  distract  attention 
and  confuse  the  picture  lover  who  would  fain  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  child.  Now  and_  again  the  child  may  be 
enshrined  with  pictorial  effect  in  a  richly  carved  chair, 
as  in  the  frontispiece  of  The  Photo  Miniature,  No.  8, 
but  this  will  be  the  exception.  For  the  majority  plain 
grounds  and  the  daintily  designed  furniture  made  for 
the  little  people  will  serve  our  purpose  in  a  better  and 
more  acceptable  way.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  taste  and 
feeling,  and  the  educated  eye  knows  well  the  pleasures 
of  simplicity.  Mr.  Core  uses  white  holland  for  much  of 
his  work,  and  “  continuous  grounds  ”  of  painted  sail-cloth. 

4cknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
Mr  Chas.  Nast,  Mr.  Core,  and  those  who  have  helped 
me  materially  by  their  advice  and  pictorial  jessons. 
These  latter  give  the  little  book  a  value  which  it  would 
otherwise  not  possess. 

BOOKS. 

There  are  no  books  dealing  in  a  special  way  with  the 
photographing  of  children.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
interested  reader  may  most  happily  make  his  own  book 
by  forming,  from  the  many  inexpensive '  reproductions 
now  available,  a  collection  of  pictures  of  child-life  as  por¬ 
trayed  by  lovers  of  children  from  the  days  of  Botticelli 
(1447)  down  to  our  own  times. 


By  J.  Horace  McFarland 
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NOTES. 

The  San  Francisco  Photographic  Salon,  of  which  we 
made  brief  announcement  last  month,  will  be  held  in  the 
Mark  Hopkins  institute  for  two  weeks  commencing  Thurs- 
day,January  17,  1901. 

The  qualifications  of  accepted  pictures  must  be  artistic 
merit  combined  with  pictorial  interest ;  and  as  the  exhibits 
will  be  divided  into  seven  classes  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
sound  photography  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  soulful 
indefiniteness.  The  seven  classes  are :  Landscape, 
Marine,  Genre,  Portraiture,  Still  Life,  Animal  Studies, 
and  Architecture  including  interiors.  The  Mark  Hopkins 
Institute  of  Art  will  award  first  and  second  certificates  of 
merit  in  each  class,  and  Camera  Craft  will  supplement 
these  awards  by  an  equal  number  of  first  and  second 
medals.  The  awards  will  be  on  the  recommendatiou  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Associ¬ 
ation.  Those  who  wish  may  have  their  pictures  excluded 
from  participation  in  this  competition. 

The  following  are  the  official  rules  and  regulations  : 

All  pictures  submitted  for  exhibition  must  be  framed 
or  matted  under  glass.  They  must  also  be  addressed  : 
”  Photographic  Salon,  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art, 
San  Francisco,  California,”  forwarded  at  owner’s  risk, 
charges  prepaid,  and  delivered  at  the  Institute  not  later 
than  January  i,  1901.  Pictures  to  be  returned  at  owner’s 
expense.  No  charge  will  be  made  to  exhibitors  for  space. 

The  title,  the  exhibitor’s  name  and  address  and,  if  for 
sale,  the  price  must  be  on  the  back  of  all  pictures  sub¬ 
mitted.  _  Nothing  shall  apear  on  the  front  of  the  picture 
except  its  title  and  the  maker’s  name.  Pictures  exhibited 
must  bear  the  name  of  the  maker  and  not  the  names  of 
firms  or  galleries. 

If  any  pictures  are  sold  while  on  exhibition  ten  per 
cent  of  the  price  will  be  deducted  by  the  Institute. 

Every  work  for  exhibition  must  be  submitted  to  a  duly 
elected  jury  for  a  decision  as  to  its  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  ;  the  hanging  and  placing  of  all  accepted  works  will 
be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  this  jury,  and  no  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  arrangement,  nor  can  an^  work  be 
withdrawn  before  the  final  closing  of  the  exhibition. 
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Each  exhibitor  will  be  furnished  with  a  catalogue,  which 
will  be  the  official  notification  of  acceptance. 

The  management  will  use  all  possible  care  to  prevent, 
but  will  not  be  responsible  for,  any  loss  or  damage  that 
may  occur. 

Entry-forms  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  819 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic 

Times  Almanac.  1901.  Scovill  and  Adams  Co.,  New 

York.  Paper,  75  cts.;  cloth,  I1.25.  Mailing,  15  cts. 

The  fifteenth  “American  Annual”  differs  in  several 
points  from  the  issues  of  previous  years,  and  is  a  solid 
advance  from  many  of  them.  There  are  signs  throughout 
the  book  of  careful  work,  and  the  result  is  one  which  must 
be  satisfactory  alike  to  the  publishers  and  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Abel,  the  editor.  The  annual  is  improved  by  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  many  pages  of  useless  formulae  or  other  dead  mat¬ 
ter,  which  has  appeared  in  previous  volumes,  and  by  the 
bestowal  of  additional  care  on  those  appendix  pages 
which  are  retained. 

The  contributed  articles  number  less  than  thirty,  a 
notable  decrease  in  number,  which  is  balanced  by  greater 
length.  There  is  an  evident  attempt  to  replace  the  many 
fragmentary  contributions  of  former  years  by  matter  of 
more  value,  and  while  the  articles  are,  as  usual,  unequal 
in  this  respect,  several  of  them  are  distinctly  useful. 

In  the  pictures,  always  a  leading  feature,  the  same  care 
is  apparent,  and  the  result  good.  There  is  not  more 
than  a  reasonable  percentage  of  poor  pictures,  and  among 
the  pictures  by  known  workers  there  are  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  which  are  typical  of  and  worthy  of  their  producers. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  followed  a  not  unusual,  but 
very  ridiculous  custom,  in  some  departments  of  its 
awarding.  In  the  section  of  pictorial  photography,_  for 
instance,  a  medal  was  bestowed  on  the  collective  exhibit, 
thereby  entitling  each  exhibitor  to  a  medal.  In  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  books  and  magazines  a  collective  award  gives  the 
privilege  of  announcing  a  similar  honor  to  more  thaii  a 
thousand  American  publications.  Of  course  the  medal 
is  not  given,  only  the  honor,  unless  the  decorated  one 
provide  the  former  at  his  own  expense. 
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A  letter  from  Denver  brings  the  good  news  that  Dr.  J. 

C.  Millen  has  recovered  from  his  recent  illness,  and  is 
perfecting  arrangements  for  the  better  distribution  of  his 
Etching  Matte,  French  Satin  Jr.  etc.  in  the  East.  Dr. 
Millen’ s  specialties  have  won  an  enviable  name  by  their 
splendid  quality,  but  they  have  not  always  been  readily 
obtainable  from  Eastern  dealers.  We  are  glad  that  this 
is  to  be  remedied.  The  dainty  price  list  of  the  J.  C. 
Millen  Mfg.  Co.,  Denver,  will  inform  the  reader  concern¬ 
ing  the  Millen  specialties,  and  the  things  it  announces  are 
all  they  are  claimed  to  be-— which  is  not  always  so  in 
other  cases. 

We  learn  on  reliable  authority  that  the  new  Lovell 
plate  —  the  one  which  is  “as  rapid  as  any  plate  on  the 
market”— is  making  many  friends  among  professional 
photographers  who  seek  speed  and  quality  combined  for 
studio  use.  What  is  good  for  the  professional  is  in  this 
case  equally  desirable  for  the  amateur.  Moral:  try  the 
new  Lovell  Extra  Rapid  in  photographing  children  (old 
and  young)  indoors  and  out.  Western  readers,  by  the 
way,  should  look  in  at  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Lovell 

D.  P.  Mfg.  Co.  and  have  a  chat  with  Mr.  John  Pringle, 
the  manager  of  the  Western  branch,  mentioning  this 
Magazine.  They  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
learn  some  things  about  plates  worth  the  knowing. 

The  air  is  full  of  year  books,  orders  for  year  books,  and 
complaints  about  year  books!  Wilson’s  “ Mosaics is 
this  year  to  be  vastly  improved,  and  will  be  an  attractive 
volume  pictorially.  Its  practical  value  is  so  well  known 
as  to  need  no  mention.  Ready  December  ist.  50  cents. 
The  “Times  Annual”  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
It  is  now  ready  for  delivery  and,  as  a  picture  book  alone, 
is  worth  twice  its  price.  75  cents ;  postage  15  cents  extra. 
Anthony’s  “Annual”  is  promised  for  November,  and  has 
some  special  features  not  yet  fully  announced.  75  cents, 
postage  15  cents  extra.  “  Photograms  of  the  Year  1900,” 
with  all  the  best  pictures,  American  and  foreign,  and  some 
interesting  critiques  on  the  year’s  output,  is  promised  for 
December.  Paper  covers  f  i.oo,  post  free ;  but  this  is  one 
of  the  books  more  desirable  in  permanent  cloth  covers  at 
f  1.25,  post  free.  “  Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual  ’’—the  only 
year  book  for  process  workers,  is  also  announced  for 
December.  Price  $1.50  post  free,  of  Tennant  and  Ward, 
New  York. 
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A  recent  number  of  the  Photo- Eva  (Boston)  contains 
an  interesting  paper  on  amateur  lens  making  by  ‘‘An  Old 
Lens-Maker.”  We  extract  the  following,  pointing  out 
the  important  fact  that  the  value  of  a  lens  depends  upon 

its  optical  truth :  ,  ,  c.  u-  <-• 

Combining  the  crown  and  flint  lenses  of  an  objective 
or  in  fact,  any  achromatic  lens  (unless  the  operator 
thoroughly  knows  what  he  is  working  for)  is  a  vep^ 
difficult  and  dangerous  task— difficult  on  account  of  the 
task  of  optically  centering  the  crown  and  _  flint,  and 
dangerous  because  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
different  metal  of  which  the  crown  and  flint  are  com¬ 
posed,  whilst  in  the  oven  for  baking.  When  you  make 
a  lens  hot  for  uncementing,  the  chances  are  that  it  wfll 
not  part,  as  there  is  no  cement  there  to  That  is 

because  the  balsam  is  so  completely  backed  that  it  has 
set  absolutely.  This  is  especially  true  in^  old  lenses. 
Old-time  lenses  never  come  apart  in  baking,  but  are 
put,  suspended  in  a  bag,  in  a  specially  made  kettle,  and 
boiled,  sometimes  for  two  hours.  _  The  necessity  for 
baking  was  evidently  overlooked  in  the  article 
tioned.  This  is  really  a  most  important  operation.  1  he 
flint  glass  is  usual  concave  meniscus,  so  that  the  center 
of  this  portion  is  extremely  thin,  and  hating  such  will 
be  attended  with  danger  of  cracking.  The  mistake  of 
warming  the  lens  and  putting  on  _  cold  balsam  would 
cause  steam  or  moisture,  which  is  imprisoned  between 
surfaces,  and  visible  in  finished  lenses.  A  lens  all^owed 
to  cool,  as  the  article  says,  would  take  a  week  to  set 
firmly,  during  which  time  it  would  undergo  many  changes 
in  temperature,  and  as  many  chances  of  decentering. 
Lenses  are  usually  baked  for  about  five  hours  in  an 
oven,  in  cells  purposely  make  to  eiisure  the  glasses 
being  optically  centered.  When  nearly  hard,  they  are 
then  pressed  centrally,  and  in  some  cases  the  operation 
has  to  be  repeated.  Some  firms  have  horizontal,  and 
some  vertical,  spindles,  running  absolutely  true,  in  which 
the  lenses  are  placed  for  cementing,  and  centered  by 
means  of  a  light.  One  light  is  the  image,  and  the  other 
its  reflection— or,  as  the  workers  call  it,  the  ghost 
There  are  four  lights  visible  in  an  ordinary  achromatic 
combination— two  images  (one  from  crown  and  one  from 
flint),  and  their  “ghosts.”  The  way  the  lights  chase 
each  other  round  is  most  bewildering  to  the  novice. 
When  the  two  lenses  are  optically  central,  the^  hgnts, 
although  the  lenses  are  revolving,  appear  at  perfect  rest 
and  this  is  an  absolute  proof  of  the  optical  centering  of 
a  lens,  A  good  lens  not  optically  centered  is  worthless, 
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causing  aberration,  principally  chromatic.  If  people  only 
knew  the  fine  work,  care,  and  brains  put  into  our  high- 
class  lenses,  they  would  cease  to  wonder  at  the  prices. 

A  printing-out  silver  paper,  coated  on  raw  Rives  paper, 
is  among  the  most  recent  British  novelties.  It  is  said 
to  yield  rich  tones  with  less  gold  than  the  ordinary 
printing-out  papers,  and  has  a  softer  surface  finish  than 
the  extremely  glossy  papers.  On  this  side  we  hear 
rumors  of  a  new  printing  paper  giving  silver  prints 
altogether  indistinguishable  from  carbons  in  appearance. 
This  is  to  be  introduced  by  the  American  Aristotype  Co., 
but  is  not  yet  ready.  Then  there  is  the  Pattersontype 
paper,  which  hails  from  Norristown,  Pa,  and  gives  soft 
black  and  white  prints  on  a  finely  grained  matt  surface 
Rives  paper. 

The  Society  of  German  Amateur  Photographers,  of 
New  York,  announces  its  annual  exhibition,  to  be  held 
at  12  St.  Mark’s  Place,  November  3  and  4.  New  Yorkers 
and  others  interested  in  amateur  photography  are  “cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  attend’’  the  society’s  show. 

The  British  Journal  Almanac  for  1901,  bigger  than 
ever,  and  as  full  of  good  things  photographic,  is  prom¬ 
ised  for  December.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bedding  as  in  past  years. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  practical  accounts  of 
‘  ‘  fixing  ’  ’  negatives  and  prints  —  itself  a  simple  but  often 
little  understood  operation  — ■  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Amateur  Photographer  for  October.  _  Another  inter¬ 
esting  item  in  the  same  number  is  an  illustration  of  a 
photographic  menu  card  ;  and  still  another  good  thing  is 
the  lucid  paper  on  “Ammonium  Persulphate  as  a  Re¬ 
ducer”  by  D.  Nyblin.  Dr.  Nicol  usually  gives  us  a 
magazine  worth  having,  but  in  this  issue  he  has  surpassed 
himself. 

According  to  Professor  Namais,  ammonium  persulphate 
may  not  only  be  used  as  a  reducer  for  negatives,  but  also 
as  a  means  of  destroying  the  action  of  light  upon  an  un¬ 
developed  plate.  This,  of  course,  is  something  rarely,  if 
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ever,  to  be  desired,  but  as  the  action  of  the  persulphate 
is  gradual,  this  hint  may  be  turned  to  useful  account 
where  extreme  over-exposure  is  known  before  develop¬ 
ment.  A  two  per  cent  solution  of  the  persulphate  is  said 
to  destroy  the  undeveloped  image  by  immersion  for  five 
minutes.  Thus  a  few  seconds’  immersion  of  the  plate  in 
a  weaker  solution  (determined  by  experiment)  should 
materially  reduce  the  effect  of  over-exposure,  after  which 
the  plate  should  be  washed  and  developed  as  usual. 

Namais  also  tells  us  that  if  an  over-exposed  carbon 
print  is  immersed  for  half  an  hour  in  a  five  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  persulphate,  to  which  one  per  cent  of  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  added,  development  will  proceed  normally 
with  warm  water.  This  is  said  to  result  from  the  for¬ 
mation  of  chromic  acid  by  the  action  of  ammonium  per¬ 
sulphate  upon  chromic  oxide  in  the  film  of  the  print. 

A  serviceable  color-screen,  for  use  with  lenses  of  not 
more  than  eight  inches  focal  length,  may  be  made  as 
follows  :  Take  a  lantern  plate,  selected  for  flatness  of 
surface  and  even  thickness ;  fix  it  in  hypo  solution  and 
wash  well.  Now  immerse  it  for  five  minutes  in  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  auramin  O.  The  intensity  of  the 
screen  may  be  regulated  by  giving  it  more  or  _  less 
washing  after  bathing.  This  dye,  auramin  O,  is  said  to 
absorb  the  blue  and  violet  rays.  Not  having  had  time 
to  obtain  the  dye  in  question  we  give  the  information 
for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

The  subjoined  letter  is  interesting  as  one  which  probably 
a  thousand  amateurs  would  write  if  life  were  not  so  short : 

“Hartford,  Conn.,  September i6. 

“I  have  read  many  numbers  of  The  Photo-Minia¬ 
ture  hoping  to  find  some  allusion  to  the  possibility  of 
having  (in  the  near  future)  a  camera  of  aluminum  instead 
of  the  pretty  but  heavy  mahogany,  and  the  new  Secco  films 
which  I  understand  have  all  the  advantages  of  glass  plates 
without  their  weight  and  bulkiness. 

“  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  reference  to  either  of 
these  possibilities.  The  Secco  films  are,  I  understand, 
owned  by  an  English  firm,  and  are  not  yet  introduced  into 
this  country. 

“Such  a  combination  as  I  have  suggested  would  be  a 
a  most  desirable  one,  and  especially  pleasing  to  the  ama- 
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teur  who  wishes  to  take  views  —  say  5x7  —  when  on  his 
travels. 

“  The  lightest  hand-camera  that  I  know  of  —  5x7  size 
—  weighs  8  pounds  when  loaded  with  6  plates.  Add  to 
this  the  weight  of  the  tripod  and  you  have  an  exceedingly 
cumbersome  outfit  for  a  long  walk  or  a  scramble  over 
hilly  country. 

“Won’t  you  tell  us  something  about  the  Secco  film  and 
advocate  the  use  of  aluminum  for  camera  frames  in  an 
early  number  of  The  Photo-Miniature? 

“Yours, - - 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  average  5x7  camera, 
with  its  accompaniment  of  glass  plates  and  tripod,  is  a 
drag  upon  one’s  enthusiasm  after  the  first  hour’s  walk 
out-of-doors.  But  our  correspondent’s  case  is  not  quite 
as  bad  as  he  makes  out.  The  No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak 
5x7,  with  a  spool  of  film  giving  a  dozen  exposures,  does 
not  exceed  4X  pounds,  and  aluminum  is  as  largely  used 
in  its  construction  as  is  desirable  when  we  remember  that 
aluminum  is  not  all  it  might  be,  as  far  as  rigidity  and  wear 
are  concerned. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  camera  manu¬ 
facturers  here  and  abroad  have  experimented  with  alumi¬ 
num  extensively  for  camera  fittings  and  lens  tubes,  but 
without  success.  Hence  their  conservatism.  But,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  look  forward  hopefully  to  the 
day  when  our  apparatus  will  not  be  so'wearisome.  Strange 
to  say,  there  is  also  a  strong  current  of  opinion  running  the 
other  way,  and  many  amateurs  are  buying  plate  cameras 
in  which  solidity  and  strength  of  construction  are  import¬ 
ant  features. 

Secco  films  were  fully  described  in  The  Photo-Minia¬ 
ture  No.  7,  issued  just  a  year  ago.  Since  that  time  little 
progress  worth  mentioning  has  been  made  beyond  the 
building  of  an  English  factory,  and  a  great  deal  of  talk. 
A  very  complete  description  of  the  new  factory  appeared 
in  Photogrciphy  {October  4),  and  the  films  themselves  are 
advertised  in  the  same  journal  as  at  last  obtainable.  “All 
About  Secco”  is  a  little  booklet  which  “may  be  obtained 
by  all  who  mention  this  paper  ’  ’  and  address  Secco  Films, 
Ltd.,  39  Lombard  St.,  London,  E.  C.— which  exhausts 
our  present  information. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  ^.ndia  announces  its 
eleventh  exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Calcutta,  in  January, 
1901.  Five  gold  medals,  ten  silver,  and  fifteen  bronze 
medals  are  offered,  but  the  secretary  writes :  “We  will 
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be  very  glad  to  receive  pictures  from  exhibitors  willing  to 
assist  us  by  exhibiting  their  work  without  competing.” 
Arrangements  are  being  made  whereby  foreign  exhibitors 
can  send  their  pictures  to  an  address  in  London,  whence 
they  will  be  forwarded  to  India  at  the  society’s  expense. 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  T.  C.  Downing, 
57  Park  St. ,  Calcutta. 

There  has  been  a  Voigtlander  Euryscope  “boom” 
among  many  of  our  well-known  portraitists  of  late.  Van 
Norman,  Pierce,  Kasebier,  Hearn,  Spellman,  Histed, 
Partridge,  and  Knaflfl  Bros. ,  are  among  the  happy  owners 
of  “the  famous  Euryscope.”  A  catalogue,  with  particu¬ 
lars,  may  be  had  from  B.  French  &  Co.,  319  Washington 
St. ,  Boston,  the  exclusive  American  agents  for  the  Eury¬ 
scope. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Guerin,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Felix  Raymer, 
the  shining  light  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography, 
have  opened  a  new  college  of  photography  at  St.  Louis. 
The  catalogue  obtainable  for  the  asking,  tells  ‘  ‘  all  the 
glories  of  the  coming  days  ’  ’  in  picture  and  prose.  Read¬ 
ers  ambitious  for  the  honor  of  becoming  full-fledged 
professionals  should  see  this  catalogue. 

The  disastrous  fire  at  the  salesrooms  of  Messrs.  E.  and 
H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  124  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  put 
an  end,  temporarily,  to  the  interesting  demonstrations 
given  there  for  the  Amateurs’  Institute  of  Photography. 
All  traces  of  the  fire  have  now  been  removed,  and  the 
work  of  the  Institute  is  once  more  in  full  swing.  _  The 
demonstrations  announced  for  October  cover  many  inter¬ 
esting  branches  of  photography,  and  amateurs  residing  in 
or  near  New  York  should  take  advantage  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  are  now  shared  by  2,000  members. 

“How  to  Sit  for  a  Photograph,”  written  and  very  fully 
illustrated  by  the  veteran  George  G.  Rockwood,  is  an 
unusually  interesting  paper  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine. 

A  fifth  edition  of  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Compariy’s 
catalogue  has  just  been  issued.  In  outward  form  it  is  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  a  box  of  Cramer  plates,  and  the 
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will  hereafter  be  pro= 
tected  with  a  label  on 
the  bottom  of  each  box 
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patrons  against  plates 
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We  feel  that  this  long- 
delayed  action  is  in  the 
right  direction,  and  will 
be  appreciated  by  our 
friends  and  the  trade 
generally. 
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quality  of  its  information  is  identical  with  the  qualities  of 
Cramer  plates.  Practical  directions  for  negative  making, 
developing,  and  the  like  are  given,  and  the  booklet  is, 
altogether,  a  desirable  item  for  the  nail  above  the  dark¬ 
room  sink. 

By  a  clerical  error  the  names  of  Charles  W.  Hearn,  of 
Boston,  and  J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  were  omitted  from 
the  published  list  of  Salon  exhibitors  at  the  New  England 
convention.  Some  remarkably  clever  work  was  hung  in 
this  Salon  and  it  is  right,  therefore,  that  all  whose  work 
was  chosen  for  it  should  receive  the  honor  attached  to  the 
choice. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exposition,  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  lenses,  shutters,  and  photographic  acces¬ 
sories.  This  award  came  as  a  surprise  the  medal  being 
given  to  their  specialties  as  exhibited  on  the  apparatus 
shown  by  other  manufacturers. 

The  Kromskop  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  has  opened 
a  studio  for  color  reproduction  at  18  West  33rd  Street, 
New  York,  under  the  management  of  C.  Burr  McIntosh. 
Visitors  to  New  York  should  grasp  this  opportunity  to 
examine  the  Kromskop  in  all  its  several  varieties  —  a 
wonderful  instrument  even  in  these  days  of  superlatively 
wonderful  achievements. 


Willis  &  Clements,  of  platinotype  fame,  announce  an 
embossed  Rembrandt  mount  having  a  depressed  mat 
and  raised  center  of  peculiar  effectiveness  for  the  display 
of  platinotype  prints.  These  mounts  are  obtainable  in 
eight  sizes  and  three  tints  —  sepia,  black,  and  green,  or 
special  sizes  and  tints  may  be  obtained  by  order. 

We  have  received  a  few  copies  of  the  book-list  of  Gau- 
thier-Villars  et  Cie,  the  well-known  publishers  of  French 
photographic  books,  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  to 
any  one  desirous  of  possessing  it. 


Perfecter 

PLATINUM 

TYTE  invite  your  attention  to  this  grade  of  pure 
Platinum  Paper^  believing  that  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  worker  will  be  highly  delighted  with  results 
obtained  with  it.  Exquisite  gradation  and  delicate 
shades  of  black  and  gray  are  most  artistically  obtained. 
This  brand  of  Platinum  Paper  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  for  artistic  and  beautiful  results  in  portraiture. 


Artisti 

PLATINUM 

JN  response  to  the  demand  for  a  good  grade  of  pure 
Platinum  Paper^  at  a  medium  price,  we  have  placed 
ARTISTI  PLATINUM  on  the  market.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  landscape  and  view  work, 
though  excellent  results  are  obtained  in  portraiture. 
We  solicit  a  careful  trial  of  this  brand,  believing  the 
paper  itself  will  proclaim  its  merit,  far  better  than  we 
can  tell  it. 


All  our  papers  are  made  by  the  Kirkland-Wallace  Process, 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  the  dry  atmosphere  is  unequaled 
for  the  production  of  perfect  Platinum  Paper. 

Sample  package  of  either  PERFECTER  or  ARTISTI  Plati¬ 
num  Paper  in  4  x  5  size,  with  developer  for  the  same,  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents,  by  addressing 

The 

Camera  Chemical  Co. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Scovill  6  Adams  Co.,  Trade  Agents 
New  York 
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314  the  photo-miniature  :  notes 

Since  writing  the  note  on  page  277  of  our  last  issue,  we 
have  given  careful  trial  to  the  new  platinotype  papers, 
Perfecter  and  Artisti,  introduced  by  the  Camera  Chemical 
Co.  of  Denver.  Both  papers  are  made  in  two  grades,  viz  : 
rough  and  smooth  in  surface-finish.  Perfecter  is  a  heavy¬ 
weight  paper,  very  suitable  for  artistic  effects  in  portrait¬ 
ure  or  subjects  where  breadth  is  desirable.  Artisti  is  a 
thin  light-weight  paper  of  remarkable  purity,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  for  views  or  similar  subjects  wherein  detail  is 
required.  This  brand  is  notable  also  for  its  reasonable 
price  ( 25  cents  for  a  dozen  pieces  4x5  inches) ,  the  lowest, 
we  believe,  at  which  a  pure  platinum  paper  of  good  quality 
has  yet  been  offered.  The  prints  we  obtained  on  these 
papers  exhibit  all  the  qualities  which  have  brought  plati¬ 
num  printing  into  its  present  popularity,  and  their  intro¬ 
duction  is  happily  timed. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Newcomb  has  resumed  the  editorship 
of  the  Photo  American,  with  offices  at  131  Bible  House, 
New  York,  and  threatens  to  continue,  at  the  same  time, 
his  contributions  to  ‘  ‘  from  four  to  fourteen  ’  ’  photographic 
journals,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  his  Non-Halation 
Backing  and  Ideal  Spotting  Medium. 

Note  :  In  buying  the  “Backing”  or  the  “  Photo  Ameri¬ 
can,”  be  sure  to  ask  the  man  for  the  “  Improved  ”  variety. 
The  spotting  medium  is  “  Ideal,”  and  can’t  be  improved. 

wn. 

Lengthy,  and  abundantly  illustrated  reviews  of  the 
R.  P.  S.  Exhibition  and  the  Salon  may  be  found  in  the 
issue  of  Photography,  for  October  4  ( 3  St.  Bride  Street, 
London,  E.  C. ,  5  cents).  A  more  comprehensive  review  is 
promised  in  Photograms  of  the  Year  igoo,  for  those  who 
can  wait  a  few  weeks  ;  and  a  brief  report  may  be  seen  on 
another  page  of  this  number. 

Among  the  American  photographs  awarded  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was  a  collection  of  75  pic¬ 
tures  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Wesley  Swan,  as  part  of  the  display 
made  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  These  photographs 
were  from  negatives  made  on  the  new  Standard  plate 
of  which  we  have  heard  much  favorable  report  during  these 
last  few  months. 


If  It  isn’t  an  E  astman.  it  Isn’t  a  Kodak. 


No.  1 

PANORAM  = 
KODAK 


A  new,  delightful  and  inexpensive  field  is 
opened  to  the  Amateur  Photographer 


Its  unique  qualities  lend  themselves  with  peculiar  fitness  to  work 
that  IS  out  of  the  ordinary.”  Not  only  will  it  take  horizontal  views 
of  broad  landscapes,  but  it  is  a  success  in  making  vertical  pictures  of 
high  and  narrow  waterfalls  or  deep  gorges,  while  for  photoeraphine 
outdoor  groups  it  is  unequaled. 

In  the  Panoram-Kodak  we  have  succeeded  in  dispensing  with  the 
complicated  mechanism  which  has  been  such  an  objectionable  feature 
in  other  panoramic  cameras.  The  motion  of  the  lens  is  uniform 
through  the  arc  of  the  circle,  insuring  even  illumination,  and  it  has 
wonderful  depth  and  definition.  The  No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  has  a 
two-speed  shutter,  a  spirit  level,  socket  for  tripod  screw,  a  brilliant 
hnder  which  shows  the  operator  the  amount  of  sky  and  foreground 
which  will  be  included  in  the  picture,  the  full  scope  of  view  being  In¬ 
dicated  by  the  "-shape  lines  on  top  of  camera.  Uses  our  regular  No.l 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak  films,  which  are  carried  in  stock  by  dealers  the 
world  over.  Has  an  angle  of  view  of  1 12°  and  loads  in  daylight 


THE,  PBwICE. 

No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  for  2%  x  7  pictures  -  .  . 

Transparent  film  cartridge  for  6  ex.  2^  x  7  (Regular  No.  1 
F.  P.  K.  12  ex.  cartridge)  -  -  -  .  . 

Do.,  3  ex.  2)<  X  7  (Regular  No.  1  F.  P.  K.  6  ex.  cartridge)  - 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Sample  print  for  two  2-cent  stamps.  Rochester  N  Y 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail.  * 
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Tile  perfection  and  uni¬ 
formity  for  which  Solio  is 
famous  were  only  made 
possible  by  the  purity  of 
the  raw  stock  upon  which 
it  is  coated. 

None  but  the  best  im¬ 
ported  stock  is  used  in  any 
of  our  papers. 

Manufacturers  of  photographic  papers  who  use  any 
but  imported  basic  stock  (Steinbach  or  Rives)  do  so  either 
to  save  cost  or  as  a  makeshift. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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VELOX 

An  after-supper-paper  for  the 
amateur.  Prints  in  a  few 
seconds  by  lamp  or  gaslight. 
Develops  in  a  few  more 
seconds  by  the  same  light. 
Requires 

NO  DARK  ROOM 

and  renders  beautifully  soft, 
platinum-like  effects. 

NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

For  sale  by  Nepara  Park, 

all  dealers,  Y 
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Prints,  on 


EASTMAN’S 
SEPIA  PAPER. 


give  beautiful  warm  brown  shad¬ 
ows  and  half-tones,  with  mellow, 
creamy  high  lights,  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  effective  when  made  from 
broad,  sketchy  negatives. 

AS  SIMPLE  AND  CHEAP 
AS  MAKING  BLUE  PRINTS. 


Directions. 


Eastman’s  Sepia  Paper  is  about  three  times  as  rapid  as  blue  paper. 
It  should  be  under  rather  than  over  printed  and  is  developed  by 
washing  in  plain  water.  After  two  or  three  changes  of  water  fix  5 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  hypo,  1  1-2  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 
and  afterwards  wash  thoroughly. 

Short  fixing  gives  red  tones;  longer  fixing  produces  a  brown  tone 


The  Price. 


354  X  354, 

4x5, 

5x7, 

6  X  854, 

8  X  10, 


p&t  sMe  hy  all  dealers. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

all  dealers.  Rochester,  N  Y. 
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THO  RNTON  -  PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 

FOR  GENERAL  USE 

Time  and  Instantaneous 

A  roller-curtain  shutter  of  great  simplicity.  It  i 
lights  the  whole  plate  uniformly;  it  works  ; 
::  without  jarring  the  lens;  no  complicated  parts  : 

;  to  get  out  of  order;  seldom  needs  repairs— and  ■ 

:  then  only  slight  ones.  Cheapest  at  the  outset,  ! 

:  and  cheapest  at  the  end.  By  far  the  best  :: 

;  general  shutter  made. 

Focal  Plane  Shutters 

;  Are  unequalled  for  the  beautiful  quality  of  :: 

:  work  they  do  when  the  object  is  in  extra  rapid  ; 

motion.  As  they  admit  an  enormous  amount  :: 
•:  of  light,  they  produce  well-nigh  impossible 
;  results.  As  simple  as  the  Time  and  Instan- 
taneous.  Can  be  made  to  interchange  with 
i  reversible  backs. 

Thornton-Pickard 
New  Time-Exposure  Valves 
:  Regulate,  automatically,  exposures  up  to  three 
::  seconds.  Fitted  to  old  shutters.  $2. 

Send  for  Thornton-Pickard  Catalogue  : 

Our  1900  PHOTO- ENCYCLOPEDIA  i 
has  been  highly  praised  this  year.  It  is  : 
the  finest  compendium  of  Catalogue.,  : 
Instruction  Book,  Reference  Lists,  and  i 
I  Special  Articles  published.  Price,  post-  '  l 
I  paid,  20  cents. 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 
j  Sole  American  Agents 

1 323-325  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass,  j 
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PHOTOGKAMS  OF  THE,  YEAK 

reproduces  and  describes  the  best  photographic  pictures  of 
each  year,  with  illustrated  descriptions  and  critiques  of  the 
principal  exhibitions,  completely  representing  the  progress  of 
pictorial  photography. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTIRES 

are  given  an  especially  prominent  place  in 

PHOTOGRAMS 


OF  THE  YEAK  1900 

READY  DECEMBER  1st 

The  criticism  on  the  worK  from  the  United 
States  is  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  T.  Keiley, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  of  unusual  interest. 

THE  CANADIAN  WORK  OF 
THE  YEAR 

will  be  well  represented  and  capably  dealt  with. 

THE  TWO  LEADING  BRITISH 
EXHIBITIONS 

of  the  Royal  Rhotographie  Society  and  the  Salon  will  be 

very  completely  described,  with  many  pictures,  and  all  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  will  be  reproduced  in  miniature,  with 
a  key  enabling  the  reader  to  identify  any  single  picture. 

FRENCH,  CONTINENTAL,  AND 
COLONIAL  SCHOOLS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK 

will  be  well  represented  by  carefully  chosen  examples  and  a 
critical  report  of  the  pictorial  progress  of  the  year,  etc.,  etc. 

About  Two  Hundred  Pages,  with  some 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Illustrations 
Prio»;  Paper  Cmera,  $1 .00  ;  Cloth  Bound  Edition,  $1  .SS. 
Postpaid  to  any  address  on  reoeipt  of  prioe. 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1899  is  still  obtainable. 
Prist,  75  ets,,  postage  16  eta.  extra;  Cloth,  $1.00,  postage  SO  ott, 
AMEPIOAN  AGENTS 

TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  YorR 

NEW  YORK;  SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN,  12  Csrllandt  Sirasl. 
PHILADELPHIA:  W.  P.  BUCHANAN,  1226  Areh  Street. 
CHICAGO:  F.  DUNDAS  TODD,  Tribune  Building. 

TORONTO:  J,  G.  RAMSEY  &  CO.,  88  Bay  Street. 
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PICTORIAL  EFFECTS 

and  pictures  true  to  nature 
are  what  every  photog  rapher 
seeks  to  obtain.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  cannot 
always  be  obtained  with  the 
camera  and  dry  plate  alone, 
the  modification  of  the  light 
being  at  times  necessary. 

If  you  want  perfect  pictures,  cloud  effects, 
color  values  and  shadow  details, 

USE  THE  IDEAL  RAY  FILTER 

Made  in  all  sizes,  they  fit  any  lens  like  a  cap. 
Spectroscopically  tested,  made  of  optical  glass, 
cemented  like  a  lens.  CHEMICALLY,  OP¬ 
TICALLY  and  MECHANICALLY  PERFECT. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them  and  don’t  accept  a 
substitute. 

PRICES 


No.  I.  Diam.  i  5-16  in.  .  |:t  00 
No.  3.  Diam.  i  7-16  in.  .  i  00 
No.  4.  Diam.  in.  .  .  i  25 

No.  5.  Diam.  in.  .  .  i  50 

No.  6.  Diam.  2  in.  ...  i  50 


Boulder^  Colorado. 

The  Ideal  Ray  Filter  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  obtaining  perfect  effects^ 
true  color  values  and  flowers.  Its 
optical  properties  seem  to  be  perfect^ 
and  the  shade  of  the  color  is  just 
right.  The  readiness  with  which 
it  is  adjusted  to  the  camera  places 
it  flrst  among  accessories  of  this 

D.  M.  Andrews. 


No.  7.  Diam.  23^  in,  .  .  75 

No.  8.  Diam.  234  in.  .  .  2  00 

No.  9.  Diam.  2%  in.  .  .  2  25 

No.  10.  Diam.  3  in.  ...  2  50 


St.  LouiSy  Missouri. 

The  photographer  who  has  used 
the  Ideal  ‘R.ay  Filter  will  never 
cease  to  use  it  as  long  as  he  uses 
a  lens  and  camera. 

G.  Cramer  *Dry  Plate  Co. 

Iowa  Fallsy  lovja. 

This  little  instrument  puts  an  end 
to  chalky  skies  that  mar  so  many  pic¬ 
tures.  F.  F.  Foster. 


Manufactured  by 

BURKE  &  JAMES 
109-111  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago. 
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The  time  to  use  IBACKEO  Plates  is  ALL  THE  TIME 


“EWN"  IMPROVED 

NON  HALATION  T  a  1  u  e  s ,  ^def hies 

PLATE-BACKING  proves  perspective. 

Heitlier  sticky  nor 

5/v  messy.  Easily  ap- 

Vf  V./iS*  plied  and  removed . 

.  i  ...  Specially  valualile 

on  iso  or  ortno  plates.  Adopted  by  many  leading  galleries  in  the 
ir.  S.  and  by  prominent  view  photographers.  Those  who  expect 
to  compete  with  them  should  procure  this  article.  It  has  peculiar 
properties  possessed  by  no  mere  mixtures  of  pigment  only  and 
embodies  a  scientific  discovery  entirely  new. 

For  portraiture  in  contrasty  light,  white  dresses,  inte¬ 
riors,  snow,  seascapes,  sunsets,  metal,  glass,  lantern-sHdes  by 
reduction  and  landscapes  it  will  be  found  Indispensable.  It  Im¬ 
proves  every  class  of  work. 

A  scientifically  prepared  backing  in  optical  contact  with 
the  glass  and  of  much  the  same  refraction  index.  Avoid  paper 
backing  or  mere  pigment  backing.  Hundreds  of  plates  backed 
with  one  box. 

PRICE  1  50  cents,  postpaid,  with  full  directions. 


"Should  hate  been  on  the  maricet  long  ago." 


**  F.WN  **  TTIF  AT  consists  of  two  tints  (warm 
A-#  TT  I-SI  and  cold  black)  of  the  best 

S»  ¥  Tk.T  spotting  medium  on  earth 

Jr  1  1  J.  JIN  for  removing  defects  from 

M'C'  -ru  -r  -r  T  m  segatives  or  for  spotting 
EDI  U  M  black  and  white  prints 
such  as  Platinotype,  Bro- 
SA  “ide,  Velox,  etc.  It  sticks 

to  glass,  flows  from  brush 
^  ^  ^  .  exquisitely,  sets  at  once 

and  lasts  for  years.  Bon’t  use  the  antiquated  red  opaque,  it 

IDEAL  PERFECTS  THE 
HEGATIVE  SO  THAT  HO  SPOTTING  NEED  BE  DONE  ON  THE 
PRINT  save  when  defective  paper  is  used.  A  great  time- 
saver.  Beats  Indla-ink  or  red  opaque  incomparably. 


Make  money  in  your  spare  time  by  perfecting  negatives  for 
others.  A  most  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation. 

If  you  do  not  do  your  own  printing,  spot  your  negatives  with 
Ideal  Medium  before  sending  them  to  the  printer.  He  prints  them 
holes  and  all,  generally. 


PRICE :  Per  box  of  two  tints,  50c.,  postpaid, 
with  directions  for  us®. 


EDWARD  W.  NEWCOMB 


Photo  Expert 


Circulars  for  Stamp. 
The  Trade  Supplied. 


131  Bible  House 
New  YorR  City,  N.  Y. 
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AN 

AN 


HONEST  LENS 

AT 

HONEST  PRICE 


NEHKING’S 


NEW 

ANASTIGMAT 


Patent  Applied  For 
Working  Aperture  fJjf 


This  lens  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  Anas- 
tigmat  Lenses  on  the  market.  Its  absolutely  flat  field, 
microscopic  definition,  great  rapidity  and  entire  Astig¬ 
matic  correction  have  gained  its  recommendation  by 
leading  Professional  and  Amateur  photographers. 

The  lens  is  mounted  like  all  Anastigmats  and  is 
fitted  with  an  Iris  Diaphragm.  The  cells  containing  the 
lenses  when  unscrewed  from  the  lens  barrel  will  also  fit 
the  Unicum,  Victor,  Wizard,  Graphic,  Voco  and  Wollen- 
sak  Shutters.  Other  shutters  will  be  fitted. 


„  P  R  I  C  E,S 

V 

O  • 


I 

So 

Size  of 

Plate  Covered  at 

L 

£ 

fih 

f  22 

X64 

■s 

5  in. 

4x5 

5x7 

$15 

6  in. 

rs 

4x5 

5x7 

5x8 

18 

8  in. 

5x7 

5x8  SVz  x8V 

22 

10  in. 

x8X  8x  10 

lox  12 

30 

12  in. 

iH 

8x  10 

lox  12 

11  X  14 

40 

£ 

gt/a 

e  S  « 
?-s^> 
$20 
23 

28 

38 

48 


An  additional  charge  of  $2  will  be  made  for  accu¬ 
rately  pairing  lenses  for  stereoscopic  work. 

Larger  or  smaller  sizes  than  quoted  above  will  be 
made  to  order  only.  Prices  on  application. 


U.  NEHRING 

No.  16  East  42d  Street,  New  York 
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A  tasteful  mount  helps  the  picture.  Use 

NEW  REMBRANDT 
PHOTO .  MOUNTS 
WITH  INSERT 

For  clean,  permanent  prints,  use 

EAGLE  HYPO  SODA 

a  special  brand  ;  clear  as  crystal ;  absolutely  pure ; 

full  strength ;  instantly  soluble. 

The  best  and  most  serviceable  background  in  the 
market  for  home  or  studio  use  is  our 

REMBRANDT  HEAD  GROUND 

Send  for  particulars  of  above  and  other 
new  specialties  just  received. 

GEORGE  MURPHY 

57  East  9th  Street,  New  York 


UNSOLICITED! 

Written  by  an  officer  of  a  prominent  Camera  Club 

“As  each  of  the  various  platinum  papers 
now  on  the  market  have  made  their  advent, 
samples  have  been  furnished  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club,  and  after  giving  each  a 
fair  trial,  the  users  of  platinum  papers  have 
invariably  returned  to  the  old  reliable 
Willis  &  Clements  paper.” 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 
1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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A  GOLD  MLDAL 

Was  awarded  at  the 

Paris  1900 
Exposition 

to  an  exhibit  of  75  pictures  made  on 

STANDARD 
PLATES 

Send  for  Booklet  (Dept.  C) 

STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

Home  Office,  Lewiston,  Maine 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 


JENA-ZEISS 
ANASTIGMAT 
LENSES 
The 

‘‘UNAR’/1:5 

A  new  Anastigmat  Lens  by  Carl  Zeiss, 
Jena,  specially  adapted  for  extra  rapid 
Hand  -  Camera  Work,  Portraits  and 
Groups;  great  depth  of  focus,  fine  defi¬ 
nition,  and  brilliant  illumination. 
Catalogue  and  Price=Hst  free  on  request 

E.  B.  MEYROWITZ 

Direct  Importer  and  Sole  Agent  for  U.  S. 


Minneapolis  :  604  Nicoliet  Ave. 
St.  Paul :  360  St.  Peter  Street 
Paris:  3  Rue  Scribe 


104  £ast  23rd  Street 
125  West  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Closed 


MELLEN’S 
Pocket  Tripod  Stay 

Can  be  folded  within  tripod 
or  detached  and  carried  In 
pocket.  Prevents  accldentB 
on  hard  floors,  sidewalks  in 
ley  streets,  or  in  a  wind  or 
from  a  careless  foot.  Price, 
7  6  cents.  By  mall,  1 0  cents 
extra. 


Open 

MELLEN’S 
Adjustable  View-Finder 

S'ltB  any  plate,  camera  or- 
lens,  shows  exactly  the  vie  w 
you’ll  get  la  negative  and 
print.  Justthe  thing  for  dark 
Interiors  and  flashlight.  With 
carrying  case  forvest  pocket. 
S\ill  instmotlons  with  each 
Plnder.  l^rioe,  76  cents. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  get  these  for  you 

MELLEN  MFO.  &  PUB.  GO.,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


BE  WISE!  -  and  send  a 
postal  card  for  my  NEW 

BARGAIN  LIST  OF 
CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 

It  offers  some  desirable  bar¬ 
gains  which  can't  be  had  else¬ 
where,  and  which  won't  be  here 
long  after  the  list  is  out.  Ready 
October  1st.  CHAS.  H. 
LOEBER,  12  East  17th  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  high-class  printing  in 
platinotype,  Aristo-platino ,  and  bromide ^  en¬ 
larging  from  amateur’s  negatives.  Prices  right . 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


The  real  leaders 


in  photography  are  known 
by  their  beautiful 
w  o  r  R ,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  with 


Portrait-Euryscope 

and 

Euryscope  Lenses  |^\|  // 

Send  for  Price-List  to 
Sole  American  Agents 

BE,NJ.  FRE,NCH 
6  CO. 

319  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


n/I 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  maKe 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

S.  &  M. 
Flash  Powder 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoRe 

50  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 

E,.  6  H.  T.  ANTHONY  6  CO. 

NEW  YORK  Sole  Trade  Agents  CHICAGO 
and  All  Live  Dealers 
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f  USE 

I  THE 


^ - Ifl  — 

HAMMER 

DRY  PLATES 


Absolutely  Uniform  and  Clean 
INCOMPARABLE 
for  the  STUDIO 
and  HAND  CAMERA 

NO  PRILLING 

IN  HOT  WEATHER 
Send  for 

HAMMER’S 
LITTLE  BOOK 
on  negative 


¥ 

hammer 

RETOUCHING 
VARNISH 

is  the  best  for 
fine  retouching 

HAMMER 

Eikonogen  and  Metol 
DEVELOPERS 

ready  for  use,  are  the  finest 
developers  on  the  market 

For  Ssic  by  AH  Dealers  at  Popalaf  Prices 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

f  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.  st.  louis,  mo. 

- ni  1.11.111  m— 1  mi 


A  |UI  A  T"  f"  I  1  R  Send  for  “  Lighten  the  Back- 
ground.”  FREE.  Central 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


001  VniJOfll^£  the  latest  in  ph  oto  papers,  at'd  a  sue- 
ryLiyiiaySfSiQ  cess.  Gives  wonderful  range  of  toue. 
from  rich  sepia  to  platinum.  No  skill  required  in  development, 
wliich  is  simple,  quick  and  cheap.  Sample  dozen  cabinets  with 
full  instructions  mailed  free  Jor  25  cents.  Circulars  and  one  print, 
5  cents. 

CAL.  CAMERA  CO.,  22  GEARY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  GUERIN  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRIZE  WINNERS.  Address  Dept,  for  T  Catalog.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

New  Studio  in  Boston 

A  large  new  studio  fully  equipped  for  doing  the  best 
work ;  located  in  the  heart  of  the  retail  business  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Hub;  for  sale  or  for  rent.  The  right  man 
with  ready  cash  can  obtain  full  particulars  of  W.  A.  F., 
P.  O.  Box  1522,  Boston,  Mass. 


GOOD  TOOLS  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  Photo- 
Engraver  as  to  every  one  else.  The  Royle  machines  are 
indispensable  to  modern  engraving  plants.  They  have  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  successful  tools. 

JOHN  ROYLK  &  SONS  Paterson,  N.  J. 


PliOlDCDAPHK 

.SUPPblES 

asanwMttfi 

II 


SAINT>^$^LOUI5 

M  0,«  • ‘M-SA. 


PAGES 

OP 

TO 

DATE 

TAROOGAOOT 


Send 
4  Cenfs 
Postage 

Mention 

THE  PHOTO- 
MIKIATURE 


A.  A.  AYATT  North  Broadwav  ST.  Loots,  MO. 


Tbirtieih  Thousand  Now  Ready 

MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS 

FOR  AMATEURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
A  pocket  book  of  practical  hints  for  hand -camera 
workers,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  72  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  20  cents.  ' 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tells  how  to  make  two  or  more  negatives  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  with  kodak  or  other  camera,  and  print  all  into  one 
continuous  picture.  The  only  book  on  the  subject. 
25  cents. 

TENNANT  &  WARD 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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PENROSE’S 

Pictorial  Annual,  known  as  the 

Process  Year  Book 
for  1900 

will  be  ready  for  delivery  December  1st 

DETAILED  CONTENTS  LIST  ON 
APPLICATION 

As  the  Process  Year  Book  for  1899  was  sold 
out  as  quickly  as  it  reached  this  country, 
an  early  order  is  advised.  Carefully  packed 
and  sent  post-free  for  $1.50. 

AMERICAN  AGENTS 

Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

33  CENTS  PER  OUNCE 
CARTRIDGES,  25  and  40  Cts. 


7  NEW  DESIGNS— 5x6 
SEND  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR 
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Have  you  ever  compared  the  results 
obtained  with  BACKED  Plates  against 
those  obtained  with  ordinary  Plates? 

LOVE^LL 

BACKEND 


have  all  the  speed  of  the  most 
rapid  plates  on  the  market 
but  give  incomparably  better 
results  in 

STUDIO  OR  AT  HOME 
PORTRAITURE 

especially  with  light  draperies 

LANDSCAPE  OR  OUTDOOR 
I  WORK  WITH  SKIES 

i  or  in  photographing 

I  INTERIORS 

^  or  any  subject  with 

^  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 

'<  Exposed  and  developed  like  an  ordinary  plate 

SEED  FOR  CIRCULAR  OF  OTPORMATION 

i'  LOVELL  DRY  PLATE  MFG.  CO. 

■  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

"X  New  York:  621  Broadway 

S  Chicago;  64  Wabash  Ave. 

n  Denver:  Hart  Bros.  &  Wells 


FLATUS 


^ONEER 

R 
R 


REPARED 


TIMnCMMIK 


HOTOGRAPHIC 


R 

R 


BINTING^UT 

APER 

ROOUCERS 


American  Aristotype  Co. 


JAMeSTOWN*  M.  r. 


AMSTO 

BLOB 

LABEL 


AftlSlO 

JORIOR 


AMSTO 

SELF* 

Toimre 


AJOSTO 

PLAtnfO 


Trade  Agents 

E.  St,  H.  T.  Antbony  &  Co. 

New  York  and  Chicago 


a 


rf 


AMStO 

SOLO 

SOLOnOB 


Aaino 

nAinran 

soivnos 


AiUCTO 

snoA 

lorti 

SQunioa 


I 


oo 
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PRICE  6d.  POST-FREE  PER  YEAR  7/6 


m  PHOTO- 
MINIATURE 

t  A  MONTHIY  MAGAZINE  OF  s 

photographig  information 


TRIMMING.MOUNTING 
and  framing 


TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


lONDON;  DAWBARN  6  WARD.'LTD. 

as  3«cc5id.Clas8  M4U  Mttter  New  York  Post  Office  “ 
Copynehted.igoo.by  Tenhant  and  \Srard,^N.  V.^ 

V<rf.  II.  No.  30.  November,  1900 


A  FEW  GOOD  BOOKS 


THE  PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  series  of  chapters  oft  the  after  treatment  of  thenegsftive-* 
intensification^  reduction,  etc.  By  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert 
135  PP,  iUus.,  cloth,  SO  cents.  wen 

TIffi  PLAmrOTYPE  PROOSSS 

A  practical  handbook,  with  facsimile  prints  before  end 
after  development  By  W.  J.  Warren.  50  cents. 

PIJmNOTYPE  PRINTING  ,  ' 

Wntten  from  the  pictorial  standpoint;  illustrated.  By  A. 
Horsley  Hinton.  Cloth,  92  pp^  50  cents.  ’ 


PHOTO-AQUATINT 

Process.  Tne authoritativi 


- -  or  Tbc  Gum-Bicbroiiu^' 

-  j  authoritative  manual  on  this  subject  By 

Maskell  and  Denrichy.  55  pp.,  SO  cents. 

THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 

A  later  manual  than  the  above.  Written  by  a  practical 
worker.  Ulus,  by  W.  J.  Warren.  Cloth,  SO  cen^ 

CARBON  PRINTING 

By  B.  J.  Walt  Fifth  edition,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Oro- 
^pe,  Process.  Carbon  frontispiece.  50  cents, 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Prartical  information,  plainly  written.  Second  edition. 
By  Chas.  F.  Towpsend.  158  pp.,  $0  cents. 

PRACTC^  Pictorial  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  best  book  on  picture  making  by  photography.  Very 


1  bound.  Per  volume,  so  cents. 


THE  BARNET  BOOK 

A  collection  of  selected  papers  by  well-known  men.  Capt 
Abn^,  Chapman  Jones,  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Harold  Baker, 
A.  Horsley  Hinton,  J.  A.  Hodges,  Andrew  Pringle,  F.  C. 
Lambert,  etc.  287  pp.,  cloth,  |l.00. 

PRACTICAL  REFERENCE  BOOK 

a  I%otog»phy.  By  F.  Dundas  Todd.  In  two 'parts. 
Very  full  of  useful  information,  boiled  down  for  ready 
reference.  Per  part,  so  cents. 


Send  for  our  Complete  Book  List 


TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  FOURTH  AVENUE  :  NEW  YORK 
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THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

THE  PHOTO- MINIATURE 


Will  contain  a  practical  manual  on 

ALBUMEN  AND  PLAIN 
PAPER  PRINTING 

being  a  simply  written  guide  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  these  familiar  but  unappre¬ 
ciated  printing  papers ;  their  preparation 
and  manipulation  with  practical  formulae. 
Earlier  Numbers  of  The  Photo-Miniature : 
MODERN  LENSES  (8th  thousand) 

THE  POSE  IN  PORTRAITURE  (8th  thou.) 
HAND-CAMERA  WORK  (6th  thousand) 
PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS  (7th  thou.) 
STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PLATINOTYPE  PROCESSES  (6th  thou.) 
PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  HOME  (8th  thou.) 
LANTERN  SLIDES 
THE  “BLUE  PRINT,”  ETC. 
DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES  &  PRINTS 
PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS  &  TREES 
STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 
INTENSIFICATION  &  REDUCTION 
BROMIDE  PRINTING  &  ENLARGING 
THE  CARBON  PROCESS 
CHEMICAL  NOTIONS,  ETC. 
PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN 
TRIMMING,  MOUNTING  &  FRAMING 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.lO. 

No.ll. 

No.l2. 

No.l3. 

No.14. 

No.lS. 

No.l6. 

No.I7. 

No.lS. 

No.l9. 

No.20 

Any  number  of  “  The  Photo-Miniature"  can  be  obtained 
_  o-t  any  time.  Always  in  print. 

Orders  for  single  copies  or  subscriptions  received  by  all  dealers  in 
photographic  supplies,  newsmen,  booksellers,  the  American  nIws 
Co  and  Its  branches,  or  the  publishers.  Single  ceSTs 

^  copies.  Subscription  price,  $2.50  per  year! 


PUBLISHED  BY  TENNANT  AND  WARD 

AT  289  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD,  ItD  AT 
6  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  E.  C  LONDON 
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A  BOOK  FOR  PICTURE  LOVERS 

REAJ)Y  IN  DECEMBER 


WILSON’S 

PHOTOGR.APHIC 

MOSAICS,  1901 


The  Favorite  American  Annual,  Illustrated  With 


100  FULL -PAGE  PICTURES  BY 


Falk 
Schloss 
Hoi  linger 
Core 

Knaffl  Bros. 
Brush 

J.  H.  Kemp 
A.  Holden 
De  Vos 


Schumacher  1.  Benjamin  Pach  Bros. 

Steckel  Henry  Troth  F.  A  Place 

Taber  Partridge  J.  E.  Giffin 

Hoyt  Davis  &  Sanford  Morrison 

Pine  MacDonald  Brenner  Randall 

Goldensky  Somers  Misses  Selby 

Gutekunst  Strauss  Moore  &  Stephenson 

G.  E.  Tingley  Pierce  C.  A,  Zimmerman 

and  other  equally  prominent  professionals 


The  finest  showing  of  American  Portraiture  obtainable 


PRACTICAL  PAPERS  ON 

Open-Air  Portraits,  by  T.  Perkins 
Platinotype  Printing,  by  Henry  Troth 
Carbon  Printing,  by  Edw.  W.  Newcomb 
Portraiture,  by  John  A.  Tennant 
Studio  Construction,  by  W.  E.  Ward 
Plain  Paper  Printing,  by  Dr.  John  Nicol 

Indexing  Negatives,  Photography  in  Catalogue  Making,  The 
Ozotype  Process 

A  REVIEW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS 

by  the  Editor,  giving  facts  and  formulae,  and 
covering  the  departments  of  chief  interest  to  the  practical  worker 

288  pp.,  5x8  in.— Paper  Covers,  SO  cents.  Post  Free 
Library  Edition  (cloth),  $1.00  Post  Free 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 

289  Fourth  Avenue  ;  ;  NEW  YORK 
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AN  IDEAL  HOLIDAY  GIFT 

THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED 

WILSON’S 

CYCLOP/EDIC 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  COMPLETE  HAND-BOOK 

OF  THE  TERMS,  FORMHL^,  MATERIALS,  APPARATUS, 
PROCESSES,  AND  APPLICATIONS  OF  'PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHY,  ARRANGED  IN  CYCLOPEDIC  FORM 
FOR  READY  REFERENCE 

BY 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  Ph.D. 

For  the  amateur  or  professional  who 
wants  only  one  book  which  will 
answer  his  questions,  solve  his  daily 
difficulties  and  tell  him  what  he  wants 
to  know  briefly  and  without  laborious 
search  through  many  volumes,  this  is 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  book 
in  the  language. 

OVER  SOO  PAGES;  2S00  REFERENCES; 

A  UNIVERSAL  REFERENCE  BOOK  FOE  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED,  WITH  CLASSIFiS  I^ E?' 
Indispensable  to  all  photographers,  amateur  and  professional 
PRICE,  $4.00,  POSTPAID 

ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER,  BOOKSELLER,  OR  FROM 

TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Three  Practical  Text-Books 
Recognised  as  Standards  the  World  Over 

WILSON’S 

QUARTER  CENTURY 
IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  complete  manual  on  modern  photography  giving  the 
theory  in  large  type,  and  the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
practical  workers  in  supplementary  notes,  small  print. 
Tenth  thousand.  528  pages.  280  illustrations. 

Price,  ^4.00  post-free 


WILSON’S 

PHOTOGRAPHICS 

CHAUTAUQUA  (TEXT-BOOK)  EDITION 
A  generous  volume  of  366  closely  printed  pages,  altogether 
different  from  QUARTER  CENTURY,  and  especially  valu¬ 
able  to  wet  collodion  workers,  printers,  photographers 
building  or  altering  studios,  enlargers,  makers  of  lantern 
slides,  etc. 

Price,  P4.00  post-free 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

in  line  and  half-tone  ;  Photogravure ;  Collo¬ 
type  ;  Heliotype ;  Swelled  Gelatine  Process ; 
Photo-Lithography  in  line  and  half-tone. 

By  W.  T.  WILKINSON 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Edw.  L.  Wilson 
The  best  all-around  book  for  the  process  student 
Contents  circular  sent  on  request 
180  pages.  Many  illustrations,  with  index 

Price,  pj.oo  post-free 
For  Sale  by  all  Photo-Supply  Dealers  or 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

2S9  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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CARNATIONS 
J.  Horace  McFarland 


THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE 


%^Magazine  of  Photographic  Information 
EDITED  BY  JOHN  A.  TENNANT 


Vol.  II  NOVEMBER,  1900  No.  20 


TRIMMING,  MOUNTING 
AND  FRAMING. 

However  well  composed  the  scene  which  the  pho¬ 
tographer  secures  on  his  negative,  however  fine  and 
expressive  the  print,  the  message  of  beauty  or  realism 
which  is  intended  wall  measurably  fail  in  delivery  if 
due  attention  be  not  given  to  the  trimming,  mounting 
and  framing.  Although  these  may  be  considered  as 
subordinate  or  accessory  points  in  the  scheme  of  art  com¬ 
prehended  in  a  completed  work  of  photography,  they 
are  of  extreme  importance  to  the  full  success  of  the 
attempt.  A  photograph  is  seldom,  like  a  flower,  com¬ 
plete  and  finished  in  itself,  needing  no  aid  to  bring  out 
its  best  points. 

The  reason  for  this  is  readily  determined.  All  will 
remember  attractive  views  seen  through  archways,  door¬ 
ways,  windows,  the  full  interest  of  which  did  not  pre¬ 
sent  itself  when  looked  at  in  the  open.  The  separation 
or  apparent  concentration  of  the  view  by  the  opening, 
be  it  window  or  what  not,  through  which  it  appears, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  great  sweep  of  the  landscape, 
together  with  parts  which  often  are  unattractive  or 
inharmonious,  make  the  picture  for  us.  It  is  framed,  and 
we  like  it. 

An  especially  vivid  realization  of  this  principle  appears 
when  one  looks  upon  any  well-composed  view,  projected 
by  the  lens  of  a  camera  upon  its  ground-^lass  screen. 
Here  are  all  the  colors  of  nature,  intensified  by  the 
reduction  in  size  ;  here  are  depicted  the  forms  of  beauty 
in  the  landscape,  the  lines  and  contours  of  trees  and 
hills.  And  all  is  confined  by  the  visually  black  framing 
of  the  glass,  with  the  focusing  cloth  extending  the  effect ; 
the  picture  is  trimmed  and  mounted,  if  you  please,  by 
and  in  the  support  of  the  ground-glass,  and  framed  in  the 
surrounding  darkness  of  the  camera  and  focusing-cloth. 
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Underlying  methods  of  this  important  after- 

PrinciplesT  treatment  of  a  picture  are  many  and 
various,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to 
separate  from  the  mass  of  practice,  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent,  certain  principles  which  will  serve  as  guiding 
points  toward  the  end  of  most  agreeably  bringing  out  the 
full  attractiveness  of  the  composition.  Artists  in  oil  or 
water-color  have  been  known  to  despise  the  frame,  and 
to  say  that  the  mounting  and  framing  were  unimportant, 
the  artist’s  work  being  solely  with  the  picture.  Other 
artists  view  the  matter  differently,  and  insist  that  the 
picture  is  not  completed  until  finally  framed,  the  frame 
being  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole,  with¬ 
out  relation  to  its  office  of  supporting  and  protecting  the 
canvas.  This  latter  view  is  certainly  the  correct  one,  and 
it  is  to  bring  about  proper  consideration  that  the  subject 
is  treated  upon  in  these  pages. 

The  leaders  in  photographic  art,  be  it  remembered, 
consider  most  carefully  the  trimming,  mounting  and 
framing  of  their  productions.  Witness  the  elaborate  treat¬ 
ment  of  F.  Holland  Day’s  work,  the  unique  surroundings 
by  which  Mrs.  Kasebier  enhances  the  intended  effect,  or 
the  thoughtful  handling  of  Alfred  Stieglitz’s  pictures. 
And,  occasionally,  remember  the  proving  of  the  rule  by 
its  violation— -I  have  in  mind  an  exquisite  thing  by  John 
Bartlett,  done  nearly  to  death  by  a  poor  mount  and  a 
thoughtless  and  inharmonious  frame.  The  poetic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  lily-of-the-valley  subject  — a  most  difficult 
subject,  too  —  was  almost  overshadowed  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  environrnent.  In  the  Philadelphia  Salon  of  1900  hung 
a  beautiful  bit  of  a  seascape  by  Robert  S.  Redfield — a 
mere  “thumb  nail’’  picture,  the  thorough  enjoyment  of 
which  was  made  possible  by  its  mount  and  frame. 

Uncounted  thousands  of  photographs  have  failed  to 
give  the  pleasure  their  maker  intended  because  the  unin¬ 
teresting  portions  were  not  trimmed  away.  Other  thou¬ 
sands,  well  _  trimmed  perhaps,  have  been  ineffective 
because  of  inharmonious  mounting;  and  improper  or 
unsuitable  framing  has  likewise  slain  its  thousands ! 
And,  without  going  further  into  decimals  about  it,  I  am 
sure  that  many  a  negative  has  been  discarded  by  the 
careful  photographer  because  it  has  been  considered  as 
a  whole  only,  and  the  really  excellent  bit  hidden  in  it 
somewhere  has  not  been  isolated.  It  is,  thus,  with  every 
consideration  in  support  of  the  proposition  to  treat  these 
truly  important  matters  with  proper  care,  to  consider 
them  essentials  to  success  that  I  take  up  the  detailed 
discussion  of  the  subject. 
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The  various  plate  sizes — as  4x5,  5x7, 

Necessity  6>^x8>4,  8x10,  and  so  on — are  not  in 

for  exact  proportion  with  each  other,  as  any 

Trimming,  one  may  determine  who  will  lay  off  these 
dimensions  with  the  bottom  and  left  sides 
together,  drawing  then  a  diagonal  line  from  the  lower 
left  comer  to  the  upper  right  comer.  A  composition, 
further,  on  the  ground-glass,  may  not  be  proportioned 
exactly  to  the  size  of  the  plate  which  is  to  be  used  for  it. 
Further,  and  frequently,  the  main  object  to  be  included 
in  a  view  may  have  undesirable  and  obtmsive  details 
near  it,  when  the  composition  is  made.  Upon  the 
thoughtless  plan  of  printing  the  whole  of  a  negative 
^ways,  these  useless  and  often  objectionable  details  are 
included,  and  the  really  desirable  portion  of  the  picture 
obscured  and  overweighted.  It  is  seldom  that  a  land¬ 
scape,  for  instance,  composes  so  as  to  properly  fill  the 
plate  on  which  it  is  to  be  photographed.  There  is  the 
additional  argument  of  the  desirability  of  a  relief  from 
the  monotony  which  results  when  all  prints  are  of  a  uni¬ 
form  shape  and  size,  but  this  is  not  concerned  with  the 
main  reason  for  trimming — the  presenting  of  the  best  of 
each  picture  only. 

The  well-known,  but  now  fast  disappearing,  “album” 
of  the  middle  ages  of  photography  always  provided  one 
set  opening  for  a  print,  and  thus  agonies  were  perpetrated. 
The  more  modem  album,  with  its  refined  gray  leaves, 
permits  the  mounting  of  prints  of  any  size  or  shape 
agreeably. 

Given,  then,  the  desirability  of  thoughtful  trimming,  the 
methods  and  means  are  to  be  considered.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  who  works  intelligently  has  always  a  purpose  in 
making  an  exposure — he  knows  what  he  saw  to  photo¬ 
graph,  and  as  he  has  not  the  painter’s  facility  of  simply 
omitting  obtmsive  details,  he  tries  to  place  his  main 
object  as  favorably  as  possible,  and  uses  the  knife  freely 
on  the  print  when  it  is  made. 

Experiments  ^ 

in  Trimming,  ^^o^^ider  it  thoughtfully.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
®  ordinary  landscape,  the  larger  item  m 
which  is  a  clump  of  trees  at  one  side.  We  take  four 
pieces  of  paper  or  card  (or  better,  two  pieces  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  carpenter’s  square,  giving  us  right  angles)  and 
proceed  to  lay  them  on  the  print,  shutting  off  from  view  a 
portion  of  sky  or  foreground,  or  of  the  right  or  left  sides. 
Moving  the  cards  thoughtfully,  always  considering  the 
main  object  of  the  picture,  we  are  apt  to  see  that  by  this 
process  of  experimental  exclusion  the  tme  point  of  the 
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photograph  is  brought  out  strongly.  This  indicates  at 

■•prove  J  thfni*S°hold°L*o  thSwS  irgoo“ 

Selecting  A  landscape  usually  looks  best  when 
Points  seen  as  central, 

of  Interest,  ^“her  the  sky  or  the  foreground  seems 
•  -ui  1  to  require  two-fifths  or  one-third  of  the 

visible  space,  the  decision  for  the  photograph  dependine 
larply  upon  the  mterest  of  either.  A  sunLt  S  fof 
in^pce,  has  its  interest  in  the  sky,  and  two -thirds’ the 
width  may  well  be  left  above  the  horizon.  A  sea  view 
r  tK  T  '"v,  fr^^^ently  full  of  the  life  of  the 

^  I  the  sky  is  therefore  reducid 

When  thus  considered,  look  also  to  the  right  or  left  - 
perh^s  the  cruel  knife  may  do  more  good  service  '  A 
fine  thing  hung  in  a  recent  Salon  was  a  lea  view  showing 
a  strip  abpt  3  x  7.  inches.  As  I  looked  at  it,  the  arts? 
chancing  by  my  side,  disclosed  the  interesting  factS 
It  was  all  that  survived  out  of  an  8  x  10  print ! 

sauJf  ^  f  cards  on  your  print  do  not  give 

satisfaction  while  remaining  on  the  same  plane  as^the 
hesitate  to  trim  a  horizontal  print  to 
size  BettS?.^’  ''''  regardless  of  the  final 

of  monotony?  ^  f“<>‘ 

Sometimes  a  figure  rnay  be  cut  vertically  to  some 
advantage,  though  this  is  always  dangerous  Darinp- 
of  is  reproduced  in  this  numbef 

ot  1  HE  Photo-Miniature.  To  trim  trees  on  two  sides 
IS  also  dangerous,  and  always  indicative  of  photographic 
limitations  — and  nowadays  photography  stands  up  to  be 
f  '=*Pr«5sion.  not  sul^ea  to TSte? 

mechanical  limitations  than  those  which  surrou^  the 
painter  s  or  the  sculptor’s  art. 

A  most  excellent  way  to  acquire  trimming  experience 
cheaply  IS  to  operate  on  spoiled  prints,  of  which,  al™  we 
ad  have  enough  I  take  it !  Cut  them  up  and  down  and 
the  selected  bits  on  proper  mounts 
the  study,  also,  to  the  works  of 
the  masters  in  picture-making,  in  an  endeavor  to  discern 

worked,  but  nev™ 

^  ^rtam  way  simply  because  some  one  else 

^iii  become  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  not  a  dependent,  worker. 
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Ovals  forni  presents  many  good 

and  Circles.  and  also  helps  frequently  to  cut 

■  off  some  bad  photographic  comers.  A 
composition  with  many  straight  lines  is  apt  to  be  im¬ 
proved  by  reduction  to  the  oval  form.  A  point  of 
interest,  also,  is  often  substantially  brought  out  by  the 
oval.  I  know  that  some  good  workers  have  set  them¬ 
selves  against  the  circle  and  the  oval  on  principle*  —  or 
lack  of  It,— but  others  just  as  facile  in  the  production  of 
pjrtorial  photographs^  have  no  hesitation  in  making  use  of 
either  form,  on  occasion.  The  upright  oval  is  more  often 
proper  than  the  broad  ellipse,  which  seems  to  be  sparingly 
available,  and  neither  should  be  often  used  —  it  is  again  a 
matter  of  unfettered  judgment.  A  wall  hung  with  prints 
^  to  round  and  oval  forms  would  be  abomi- 

nable  i  but  an  occasional  one  is  a  break  in  the  monotony. 

Having  discussed  the  various  forms  of  trimming,  we 
niay  well  take  up  the  mechanics  of  the  subject.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  oldest,  simplest  and  nearly  the  worst  plan  for 
tnrnming  is  that  of  using  a  simple  ruler  and  an  ordinary 
pocket  knife  upon  any  convenient  surface,  with  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  slipping,  tearing  and  making  of  ragged  edges 
always  present,  not  to  speak  of  the  probability  of  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  t*’ue  rectangular  lines.  Only  the  scissors  is 
worse  !  There  are  numberless  trimming  boards  on  the 
market,  of  greater  or  less  efficiency.  Being  usually  cheap 
few  have  knives  of  even  temper  or  regular  edge,  and  few 
indeed  present  any  means  of  squaring  the  print. 

Squaring  Right  here  let  me  stick  in  a  pin,  in  the 
Prints.  ^  warning  as  to  squaring.  Some- 

.times  the  tripod  is  not  level,  and  there  is  a 
tip  trom  the  honzontal  in  the  negative.  If  it  is  a  tall  build¬ 
ing,  falling  together  at  top  from  careless  leveling  of  the 
camera,  there  is  no  hope  ;  better  break  the  negative  un- 
less  it  IS  important  enough  to  be  squared  by  means  of  a 
positive  and  negative,  through  a  complicated  process. 
But  a  simple  dip  m  the  landscape  is  usually  remediable  in 
the  trimming  if  there  is  a  horizon  line,  that  gives  the  base 
to  w^rk  from_ ;  if  not,  and  vertical  lines  are  present,  square 
to  the  most  important  of  these.  If  the  vertical  lines  are 
out,  endeavor  to  minimize  the  bad  perspective  by  per¬ 
mitting  an  imperceptible  leaning  at  both  sides,  but  do  not 
trim_  right  up  against  a  defective  vertical  line.  At  sea 
particularly,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  bad  dips 


*  Wisely,  I  think,  as  one  may  see  by  comparing'  a  collection  of  oval 
prints  with  a  similar  collection  trimmed  in  rectangular  forms  The 
£^(or  ®  subjecUn  a  thousand.- 
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from  the  horizontal  appear  on  negatives.  Many  careless 
or  obtuse  workers  trim  without  thought,  and  offend  every 
accurate  eye  by  improper  lines. 

Trimmine  rnind,  the  very  best  tools  for  trim- 

Appliancei.  rectan^lar  forms  include  pri- 

4.  1.  L  rnanly  a  celluloid  triangle  of  generous  size, 

two  or  three  bookbinder’s  or  shoemaker’s  knives,  and  a 
trimming  board  of  close-grained  hard-wood.  A  sheet  of 
heavy  plate*  ^  glass,  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  a  sheet  of  “  tar 
board,  obtainable  from  any  binder,  may  be  used 
although  these_  will  necessitate  frequent  sharpen¬ 
ing  of  the  knife.  _  The  triangle  is  outlined  in 
Fig.  I,  with  certain  improvements  over  the 
commercial  article.  The  form  of  knives 
most  desirable  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  but 
a  _  good  pocket  knife,  especially  one 
with  a  rounded  point,  does  very  well 
indeed.  Any  knife  used  must  be 
sharp,  and  kept  sharp,  if  clean 
edges  are  expected. 

The  celluloid  square,  or 
triangle,  is  a  most  useful 
implement.  Get  it  large 
enough — not  less  than 
8  inches  on  its  sides 
for  working  on 
5x7  prints  — and 
then  carefully 
graduate  it  for 
inches  and  quarter-inches,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
a  foot-rule,  also  drawing  parallel  lines  one  inch  apart  on 
its  two  right-angle  sides.  This  can  be  readily  done  with 
a  pointed  knife  or  scratch  awl,  and  the  measurements 
may  easily  be  obtained  from  an  accurate  ruler.  Some 
time  an  enterprising  maker  will  doubtless  put  grad- 
uated  transparent  celluloid  squares  on  the  market— at 
present  one  must  do  his  own  graduating.  It  is  worth, 
however,  all  the  trouble.  In  selecting  a  square,  be  sure 
to  get  one  which  really  is  a  perfect  right  angle  on  its 
working  sides.  This  cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  but  a 
test  can  very  easily  be  made  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed 
pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper.  Pointing  the  horizontal  side 
of  the  square  to  the  left,  draw  on  the  paper  on  which  it 
rests  a  pencil  line  along  the  two  sides  of  the  right  angle. 
Now  reverse  the  square,  and  draw  lines  again,  keeping 
the  horizontal  line  exactly  in  line  with  the  first  one  drawn. 
If  the  second  vertical  line  does  not  coincide  with  the  first, 
the  square  is  not  true,  and  should  be  rejected. 


Fig.  I. 
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The  ^eat  usefulness  of  this  transparent  square  will  be 
immediately  apparent  on  trial,  for  it  does  not  conceal  any 
part  of  the  print.  One  can  thus  work  with  ease,  seeing 
equally  well  what  is  cut  off  and  what  remains.  The  fur¬ 
ther  advantage  appears  that  one  is  enabled,  by  a  proper 
placing  of  the  square  on  the  print,  to  make  two  cuts  be¬ 
fore  lifting  it,  with  the  assurance  that  they  are  at  a  right 
angle  to  each  other.  If  the  half-inch  parallel  lines  are 
accurately  placed,  and  the  man  with  the  knife  has  a 
“straight  eye,”  it  is  soon  easy,  with  a  little  practice,  to 
make  the  two  remaining  cuts  at  the  next  placing  of  the 
square. 

The  celluloid  square  is  particularly  useful  in  trimming 
prints  which  have  been  made  with  a  white  edge  by  means 
of  mats,  as  will  be  suggested  below.  A  word  of  caution 
is  in  place  here,  regarding  the  use  of  the  knife  with  this 
square,  the  substance  of  which  is  much  softer  than  the 
cutting  instrument — always  turn  the  knife-edge  slightly 
away  from  the  square,  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  it.  A  little 
experiment  and  practice,  and  possibly  a  few  nicks  cut 
into  the  celluloid,  will  show  the  necessity  for  this  care. 

.  We  may  now  consider  to  advantage 
Pnn^ng  with  method  of  trimming — that  of  se- 

Masks.  lecting  the  portion  of  the  negative  w'e 
want  to  use  in  our  picture,  and  printing  it  only  in  the 
form — square,  oblong,  oval  or  round— we  prefer,  by  the 
use  of  suitable  masks.  By  this  means  a  white  edge  is 
obtainable  for  a  print  of  any  form,  of  such  width  as  we 
may  choose,  and  a  very  considerable  increase  in  beauty 
is  made  possible  for  many  subjects.  This  white  line  is 
^  not  always  desirable  by  any  means,  and  it  may 
very  readily  be  trimmed  away,  but  in  many  cases 
it  is  a  great  aid  in  the  proper  emphasizing  of  the 
point  of  the  picture,  especially  when  the  modern 
dark  mounts  are  used. 

The  width  of  this  white  line  is  easily  regulated 
in  the  final  trimming.  It  is  often  best  as  a  mere 
line,  no  wider  than  the  space  between  the  parallel 
lines  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine,  or  it  may  be  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  advantage  for  some  prints  on 
some  mounts.  As  a  guide,  it  may  be  hinted  that 
no  lines,  or  but  the  faintest,  will  be  proper  for 
Pjq  2  dark  subjects,  or  those  of  a  somber  character,  upon 
a  slightly  contrasting  background,  while  the  white 
may  be  increased  to  advantage  for  pictures  of  a  lighter 
character  upon  dark  mounts.  Do  not  work  upon  a  rule, 
but  experiment,  and  use  the  margin  which  best  suits  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  new  Nicholson  Trimmer,  giving  a 
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white  marginal  line  of  uniform  width,  is  a  convenience 
which  deserves  mention  here  as  simple  and  efficient. 

An  assortment  of  masks  or  mats,  with 
Prepared  Mats,  accurately  cut  openings  of  various  shapes, 
IS  a  most  useful  accessory  in  a  printing 
room.  1  he  square  and  oblong  openings  may  be  cut  out 
of  orange  “post  office”  paper,  or  heavy  bond  paper,  by 
any  one  with  a  sharp  knife,  an  accurate  square,  a  good 
ternper  and  much  patience — the  latter  two  being  espe¬ 
cially  needful_  for  the  comers,  which  must  be  cut  clean 
without  crossing  the  cuts.  The  oval  and  round  shapes 
are  out  of  the  question  without  brass  ‘  ‘  forms  ’  ’  or  dies.  I 
have  avoided  a  waste  of  either  patience  or  good  temper 
by  obtaining  the  Karma  mats,  made  for  all  sizes,  from 
3/2  to  8x10,  at  a  trifling*  cost.  The  smaller  sizes 
come  m  assortments  which  include  some  “freak  ”  shapes 
but  these  are  easily  thrown  away.  The  ovals  are  sym- 
nietrical  and  with  the  various  shapes  prepared  for  4  x  s 

5x7»  8x10  plate  sizes,  one  is 

ready  lor  any  part  of  any  negative. 

_  By  obtaining  two  mate  of  each  of  the  rectangular  open- 
mgs,  and  carefully  sliding  these  over  each  other  on  the 
ne^tive,  the  long  and  narrow  panels  may  be  readily 
made.  But,  beware  of  the  fatal  facility  of  the  commercial 
mat,  and  cut  your  own  wherever  it  will  give  an  advantage 
In  using  the  masks  or  mats,  the  one  selected  is  laid  on 
the  negative,  which  is  then  held  up  to  the  light.  The 
mat  can  be  readily  moved  about  until  the  desired  portion 
IS  included,  when  the  negative  may  be  laid  in  the  printing 
frame  and  the  sensitive  paper  placed  on  top  of  it.  The 
use  of  these  mats,  by  the  way,  presumes  a  printing  frame 
a  size  larger  than  the  negative,  with  a  clear  glass  upon 
which  to  place  the  negative  to  be  printed. 

Unmounted  Some  makers  of  Velox  and  platinum 
Prints.  prints  keep  them  unmounted,  flat.  These 
,  .  workers  will  find  the  plan  of  printing 

to  a  desired  shape  by  the  aid  of  the  masks  a  very  good 
one.  It  gives  the  print  a  certain  finish  by  no  means 
present  when  the  whole  negative  is  printed,  or  when  the 
|Kmt  IS  trimmed  down  to  the  desired  dimensions  without 
the  use  of  a  white  _edge._  As  with  other  photographic 
manipulation,  experience  is  valuable,  and  the  worker  will 
find  additional  pleasure  in  printing  with  masks  as  he 
becomes  proficient  in  their  use. 

With  our  photographs  trimmed  to  di- 
Mounting.  mensions  and  forms  best  calculated  to 
properly  include  their  fine  points,  we  are 
ready  to  take  up  the  matter  of  mounting.  In  the  earlier 
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days  this  was  a  very  simple  matter,  for  nearly  all  photo¬ 
graphs  were  of  the  brown  or  purple  tones  obtainable  on 
glossy  albumen  paper,  and  white  cardboard  was  esteemed 
de  rigeur  for  mounting  them  upon.  If  anything  ‘  ‘  swell  ’  ’ 
was  contemplated,  the  white  card  had  a  gilt  line  sur¬ 
rounding  the  place  for  the  photograph,  and  later  various 
embossed  forms  came  into  use,  nearly  all,  however,  white 
only,  regardless  of  the  tone  of  the  photograph.  I  well 
remember  when  platinum  prints  began  to  be  made,  that 
the  daring  innovation  was  introduced  of  a  card  mount, 
white  on  its  face,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  tinted  piece  of 
paper  just  a  little  larger  than  the  arbitrary  dimensions  of 
the  print  to  be  pasted  on  its  center.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  happy  change,  for  it  seemed  to  hint  that 
a  photograph  might  endure  the  proximity  of  other  than 
the  dead  white  borders  provided  by  the  regulation  card. 
One  was  expected  then  to  mount  the  whole  of  his  pic¬ 
ture,  trimming  off  nothing  whatever,  for  the  better  class 
of  mounts  had  ‘  ‘  openings  ’  ’  of  the  exact  proportions  of 
the  standard  plate  sizes. 

The  infusion  of  art  principles  into  what  but  a  few 
short  years  ago  was  deemed  a  purely  mechanical  process 
has  (given  us  now  a  host  of  rich  tints  and  colors  for 
mounting  surfaces,  as  well  as  fostered  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  harmony  and  contrast.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  many  fine  materials  available,  so  that  no  excuse 
can  be  made  for  faulty  or  inharmonious  mounting. 

.j..  In  considering  appropriate  mounting, 

p  -nr--  Uc  proper  methods,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
j  ,  look  at  the  principles  which  underlie  the 

nvo  ve  .  ^ork.  Every  picture,  either  in  mono¬ 
chrome  or  otherwise,  has  some  dominating  tint  or  color. 
The  photographic  print  on  one  of  the  ordinary  glossy 
papers  gives  a  predominating  brown  or  purplish  tone  ; 
the  black,  white  and  gray  of  platinum,  bromide,  Velox 
or  equivalent  papers  are  indicative  of  a  range  through 
the  grays ;  the  carbon  prints  are  positive  in  their  varied 
pigment  tones  ;  and  the  “gum”  productions  introduce 
any  desired  color.  In  any  one  there  is  but  one  ruling 
tone,  and  the  proper  mount  for  the  picture  must,  to  be 
permanently  and  truly  satisfactory,  either  harmonize  with 
this  ruling  tone,  or  agreeably  contrast  with  it  along  the 
well-known  lines  of  complement. 

Contrast  or  ,  contrast  is  difficult  to  manage. 

Harmony  many  of  us,  and  it  is  usually  safer  to 

cultivate  first  the  sense  of  color  harmony. 
Control  of  contrasts  may  well  follow,  and  one  can  study 
the  subject  in  every  waking  moment  which  can  be  spared 
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from  the  grind  for  a  living,  without  ever  exhausting  the 
possibilities.  _  A  ramble  into  the  country,  in  winter, 
summer,  spring  or  autumn,  will  teach  much  of  contrasts 
harmony  of  color,  if  the  eye  be  but  appreciative. 
The  shifting  play  of  color  on  surfaces  of  water,  the  values 
of  reflected  color,  the  hues  of  flowers  and  trees — obser¬ 
vation  of  all  things  through  the  color  eye  and  with  the 
color  sense-— jwill  tend  toward  a  just  appreciation,  mean¬ 
while  vastly  increasing  the  joy  of  living  and  seeing. 

Mounting  in  Taking  first,  then,  the  safe  ground  of 
Harmony.  harmony,  we  find  that  a_  mount  is 

indicated  for  a  photograph  which  contin¬ 
ues  the  predorninating  tint  of  the  photograph.  Simple  and 
easy  as  this  dictum  is,  it  seems  to  miss  comprehension 
thousands  of  times,  as  witness  the  mounting  of  a  black 
platinum  print  on  a  brown  or  deep  green  card,  or  the 
placing  of  a  purple-toned  photograph  on  a  pure  gray 
mount.  Both  instances  are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  ancf  yet 
with  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  principle  above 
mentioned,  neither  error  would  be  made.  Take  the  pure 
black  and  clear  white,  with  the  intervening  delicate 
gray  half-tones,  of  a_  well-made  platinum  print,  and  a 
gray  or  black  mount  is  at  once  indicated.  Nevertheless, 
in  two  notable  exhibitions,  progressing  as  these  lines  are 
written,  each  of  which  shows  pronounced  development 
along  art  lines,  the  mounting  seems  to  have  been  done 
in  part  at  random  ;  for  in  one  an  exquisite  gray  effect  in 
platinum  is  jarred  against  a  frame  in  dull  oak,  and 
numerous  brown  tones  are  hung  on  gray  mounts.  In 
this  same  splendid  showing  by  an  artist  as  proficient  with 
the  brush  as  with  the  lens,  there  appear  some  of  the 
daintiest  and  most  original  mounting  effects  I  have  ever 
seen,  wherefore  I  conclude  that  the  errors  arise  not  from 
carelessness  at  all,  but  from  Mr.  Eugene’s  apparent  failure 
to  comprehend  the  underlying  principles  which  he  sub¬ 
consciously  practices  most  of  the  time!  His  delicate 
effects  in  the  use  of  Japanese  papers  are  beyond  praise, 
and  only  the  occasional  slip  betrays  a  certain  difficulty. 
Of  the  marvelous  quality  of  the  photographs  exhibited — 
and  unaccustomed  observers  hardly  believe  they  are 
photographs  —  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 

Grasping  this  simple  and  elementary 
Safe  Ground,  principle,  that  for  harmonious  relation 
between  picture  and  mount  the  domi¬ 
nating  tint  of  the  former  should  be  continued  in  the  latter, 
the  merest  tyro  has  in  his  hands  a  safe  and  artistic  method 
of  procedure.  If  his  prints  are  in  pure  platinum,  or  in 
any  of  the  bromide  papers — and  if  he  is  able  in  the  latter 
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to  avoid  greenish  or  brownish  blacks — he  is  safe  to  use 
gray  cards  or  papers  of  any  depth.  Does  he  make  the 
lightly  esteemed  but  beautiful  blue-prints  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  some  of  his  sky  or  sea  negatives,  he  is  safe  on  a 
dark  blue  surface,  though  just  here  a  fine  opportunity  for 
using  the  contrast  principle  appears,  which  I  will  discuss 
further  on. 

If  the  Velox  or  Dekko  has  not  worked  to  a  pure  black 
in  the  shadows,  there  is  the  resource  of  a  greenish  black 
or  brown-black  mount,  or  even  a  sage  green,  for  a  lighter 
surface.  For  general  usefulness,  I  know  of  no  mounting 
surface  equal  to  the  “Carbon  Black,”  made  by  Collins. 
It  seems  to  combine  brown,  black,  and  green  sufficiently 
to  suit  all  tones  of  platinum  or  bromide,  and  it  will  won¬ 
derfully  warm  and  brighten  a  print  otherwise  unsatisfying. 
Mounting  There  are  attainable  many  superb  dark 
Surf  ces^  tones  and  colors  in  regular  mounting 
^  ■  board,  but  the  wise  worker  does  not  con¬ 

fine  himself  to  these,  by  any  means.  It  appears  very  early 
in  the  experimenting  that  the  surface  chosen  to  mount 
upon  must  not  be  glossy,  because  the  gloss  reflects  light 
which  needs  to  be  absorbed,  and  thus  takes  from  the 
attention  due  to  the  picture  itself.  This  understood,  there 
is  wide  choice  of  papers,  those  most  easily  attainable 
being  the  modern  so-called  “cover  papers”  used  by 
printers  for  book,  pamphlet  and  magazine  coverings. 
The  cover  of  The  Photo-Miniature  is  known  as  Mouse- 
gray  Manhattan,  and  other  fine  grays  may  be  found 
among  the  Belgrade,  Oriental,  and  Ruskin  covers,  sam¬ 
ples  of  which  any  live  printer  ought  to  be  ready  to  show. 
In  these  same  lines  are  other  rich  colorings,  suitable  for 
mounts  for  carbon  and  gum  prints.  The  Princess,  Sultan, 
Defender,  Homespun,  and  Herctdean  cover  papers,  and 
certain  “drawing”  or  “plate”  papers  will  also  be  found 
useful. 

For  very  light  and  delicate  effects,  rice  paper,  parch¬ 
ment,  ragged  or  “  deckel ’’-edged  linen  papers,  Japanese 
papers  and  the  like  may  be  used,  always  keeping  well 
in  mind  the  desirability  of  thorough  tone  harmony 
between  picture  and  mount. 

Double  Sometimes  two  shades  may  be  used  on 

MnnnfiWc-  ^  mount,  the  one  showing  but  a  narrow 
border  about  the  print.  Thus  a  white, 
black,  or  gray  edge  may  be  given,  the  mounting  paper 
being  trimmed  to  a  size  but  a  little  larger  than  the  print, 
and  the  latter  carefully  placed  upon  it.  This  double 
mounting  should  not  be  done  without  a  specific  reason, 
lest  it  become  simply  grotesque.  I  have  heard  of  an 
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English  worker  who  manages  to  use  half  a  dozen  pieces 
of  paper  of  various  colors  to  reinforce  his  picture,  pro- 
aucmg  thereby  a  sort  of  paper  specimen  affair,  utterly  at 
variance  with  good  taste  or  good  appearance. 

White  .  M^ch  consideration  may  well  be  given 
Margins  and  ^^.^ne  desirability  of  white  margins  on  a 
Lines.  pnnt,  and  this  can  best  be  decided  by 
trying  the  print,  with  a  white  edge,  on  the 
mount  coihemplated.  This  edge  can  easily  enough  be 
trimmed  off  if  it  seems  undesirable.  I  have  found  it  best 
nearly  always,  to  use  mats  or  masks  in  printing,  as  before 
detailed,  so  that  the  print  has  a  white  edge  which  may  be 
cut  down  to  a  mere  white  line,  or  left  of  a  greater  breadth. 
A  subject  with  broad  masses,  in  the  sketchy  style  will 
need  more  white  margin  than  the  delicate  bits,  in  many 
tones.  A  good  example  of  a  proper  use  of  the  white 
margin  is  seen  m  Mr.  Redfield’s  “The  Glove”— which 
indeed,  is  worth  considering  as  a  model  from  all  stand¬ 
points  of  our  subject. 

For  black  and  white  prints,  there  is  often  a  fine  effect 
produced  by  mounting  upon  a  very  dark  gray,  the  print 
bemg  trimmed  so  close  as  to  show  no  white  whatever 
and  a  narrow  white  line  being  then  drawn  at  say  half  an 
men  from  the  edge  of  the  print  by  means  of  a  ruling:  pen 
and  some  Chinese  white.  This  plan  is  also  particularly 
enective  for  combinations  of  several  pictures  on  one 
mount,  serving  to  give  considerable  unity  of  effect  A 
little  practice  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  skill  requisite  to 
the  making  of  a  smooth  white  line,  but  that  will  not  deter 
the  earnest  amateur. 


In  rare  cases,  with  brown  prints,  and  more  often  with 
carbons  in  red,  brown,  blue,  and  green  tones,  this  line 
may  well  be  of  gold.  Gold  has  no  place,  however,  with 
black  and  white  prints  of  any  kind — they  need  to  be 
treated  strictly  on  a  silver  basis! 

Panoramic  While  on  this  subject  of  lines,  let  me 
Mounting  speak  of  the  mounting  of  panoramic  pic- 
.  tures,  now  receiving  some  attention.  If 
three  distinct  negatives,  say,  are  carefully  made  from  a 
given  point,  overlapping  by  a  half  inch  at  the  point  of 
contact  and  if  prints  of  equal  strength  are  made  from 
these,  they  may  be  trimmed  so  as  to  just  match,  mounted 
close  together— not  actually  touching— on  a  dark  board 
pd  the  joint  visually  obliterated  by  a  strip  of  black  paper 
barely  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  pasted  right  over  the 
junction.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  mount  panoramic 
pictures  so  that  they  will  join  successfully,  though  one 
may  print  them  on  one  strip  of  paper  by  Mellen’s  method; 


THE  GLOVE 

Robert  S.  Redfield,  in  Philadelphia  Saloti,  1900 


at  sunset 

F.  C.  Baker,  in  Philadelphia  Salon,  1900 
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but  in  mounting  separate  prints  the  black  line  will  take 
care  of  the  junction,  the  eye  simply  disregarding  it  in 
looking  at  the  three  contiguous  views,  which  are  per¬ 
ceived  as  one.  A  white  line,  drawn  as  suggested,  about 
the  three  will  very  much  help  the  general  effect. 

Mounting  .Akin  to  the  treatment  of  panoramic 
Combination  Pictures  is  the  handling  of  combinations 
Pictures  mount.  By  a  thoughtful  and 

judicious  consideration,  these  combina¬ 
tions  may  be  made  exceedingly  effective  and  satisfactory. 
Long  “strip”  pictures,  in  which  the  various  subjects  are 
side  by  side,  of  a  uniform  shape  ;  combinations  of  square, 
oblong,_  circle  and  oval,  worked  out  so  as  to  preserve  the 
best  points  of  each  portion,  often  cutting  away  superfluous 
detail ;  upright  strips,  including  several  oblong  views 
superimposed— these  suggest  onl}^  a  very  few  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  along  this  line.  I  have  in  mind  a  very  pleasant 
use  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  a  certain  dining-room,  in 
which  the  oval  form,  sometimes  in  pairs,  slightly  over¬ 
lapping,  is  successfully  availed  of.  For  all  these  styles, 
dark  mounts  are  preferable.  But  the  thoughtful  amateur 
will  only  need  a  hint,  and  that  given,  he  (or  frequently  a 
far  brighter  she')  passes  on  to  admirable  achievements. 

For  combination  mounting,  the  white-edged  prints, 
provided  as  before  suggested,  are  by  far  the  best.  In¬ 
deed,  by  a  little  careful  measuring  and  preparation,  the 
separate  parts  can  be  printed  to  just  the  shapes  contem¬ 
plated,  and  the  best  effects  attained.  Think  it  out  first ; 
work  out  your  thought  with  due  care. 

Contrast  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  possi- 
Ti-PoffTis-nf  bilities  of  color  contrast  in  mounting  pho¬ 
tographs.  I  approach  this  part  of  my 
subject  with  some  trepidation,  for  it  is  ticklish  ground. 
As  I  have  before  remarked,  color  harmony  in  mounting  is 
safe  and  sure,  while  the  treatment  of  color  contrast  is  full 
of  trouble. 

Contrast  treatment  presumes  at  least  a  primary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  theory  of  complementary  colors.  If  this  was 
all,  the  practice  would  be  easy,  but  it  is  not  enough  to 
know  which  color  contrasts  agreeably  with  your  print — 
you  must  know  how  much  of  it  is  safe.  More  than  just 
enough  of  the  dark  red  paper  which  well  backs  up  a 
snappy_  blue  print  will  practically  extinguish  it.  The 
exhibition  walls  of  the  day  are  full  of  dreadful  examples 
of  how  to  overdo  the  contrasting  quantity,  as  well  as  miss 
the  proper  complementary  hue. 

Let  us  look  at  it  in  this  wise  :  We  want,  in  any  case, 
to  display  the  print,  not  the  mount.  Now,  if  the  print  be 
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Strong,  with  vigorous  contrast  of  light  and  shade 
It  will  be  benefited  by  a  strong  backing  in  the  mount.  If 
the  picture  be  delicate  in  tone,  and  with  fine  detail,  it  will 
need  careful  handling  in  the  tone  of  the  mount  It  is 
safest  to  keep  away  from  the  brighter  contrasting  colors 
m  the  mounts.  I  have  seen  a  Bartolozzi  red  print  made 
richer  and  stronger  by  just  enough  of  a  deep  green  “raw 
silk  paper  backing,  and  alas,  only  yesterday  I  beheld  a 
delicate  portrait  m  sienna  brown  swallowed  up  in  a 
greenish  slate  color  !  ^ 

I  think  this  whole  matter  of  the  mounting  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  contrasting  colors  may  be  referred  to  the  domain 
OT  experiment.  If  what  you  try  looks  well  and  satisfying- 
the  print  predominating  over  the  mount,  and  the  one  who 
looks  IS  not  color-blind,  it  is  a  success. 

Don’t  hunt  for  good  color  contrasts  to  black  and  white 
pictures,  for  none  exist.  Black  contrasts  with  white  and 
harmonizes  with  it  as  well,  and  between  lies  the  whole 

Srays,  however, 

and  neither  a  blue-^ay  or  a  green-gray  will  happily  back 
up  a  pure  black  and  white  print.  The  clash  is  not  quite 
so  violent  as  that  presented  this  morning,  when  my  color- 
eye  was  jarred  by  a  woman  in  a  scarlet  waist,  surmounted 
by  a  crimson  hat,  and  showing,  when  she  twisted  up  a 
hunk  of  her  gray  skirt,  a  magenta  petticoat ! 

Position  on  .  question  of  position  on  the  mount 
the  Mount.  importance.  The  old  rule  was 

.  ■  to  mount  squarely  in  the  middle  every 
time.  As  m  rnost  properly  composed  pictures  the  weight 
IS  toward  the  lower  side,  the  visual  effect  was  as  if  the 
print  hung  below  the  center.  Therefore,  we  have  come 
to  invariably  mount  sharply  above  the  middle  for  most 
thmp,  keeping  the  picture  central  sideways.  Some 
workers-— perhaps  I  may  dare  to  say  also  some  “faddists” 
—hang  the  picture  in  the  upper  left  corner.  They  like  it 
and  I  suppose  it  is  another  case  of  point  of  view  differing’ 
but  l  have  never  heard  a  logical  reason  advanced  for  the 
practice.  To  me  it  looks  much  as  if  the  dreary  expanse 
or  unoccupied  mount  had  been  intended  for  something 
else— -pCThaps  a  calendar  pad !  Some  others  think 
straight  Im^  of  no  importance— as  witness  the  repro- 
cluctiqn  of  F.  Holland  Day’s  otherwise  exquisite  Japan¬ 
ese  bit,  Madame  Yaco,”  in  which  the  print  is  care¬ 
lessly  crooked  on  its  tea-paper  backing  and  the  latter  not 
quite  horizontally  centered  on  the  mount. 

*Tlie  practice  is  a  “  matter  of  feeling  ”  for  which  the  need  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  reason  is  not  apparent. — Editor. 
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The  proportion  of  space  for  the  mat, 

Proportions,  as  compared  to  the  picture,  cannot  be 
arbitrarily  prescribed.  A  good  writer  on 
this  subject  from  the  English  standpoint  insists  that  the 
print  and  the  rnount  should  never  be  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  and  he  cites  excellent  reasons  for  the  rule  he  lays 
down  ;  yet  I  have  seen  many  pictures  most  agreeably 
mounted  which  did  use  the  same  proportion  exactly  for 
both  print  and  mount.  It  is  a  question  of  individual 
feeling,  which  should  be  determined  by  experiment  and 
experience,  rather  than  by  rule. 

If  one  goes  into  an  art  galler>%  he  will  see  many  oil 
paintings — most,  in  fact — framed  without  mats  or  mounts, 
close  up.  He  will  see  water-colors  so  treated,  and  also 
framed  with  mats.  He  will  hunt  for  a  rule,  and  find 
none,  but  may  easily  note  that  large  canvases  are  usually 
framed  close  up,  that  water-colors  in  strong  effects  are 
likewise  without  mats,  while  the  smaller  and  more 
delicate  water-colors  are  apt  to  have  a  more  or  less 
broad  expanse  of  intervening  mat  surface. 

The  inspection  of  works  of  art  in  color  can  only  give 
a  comparative  aid  for  the  treatment  of  monochromatic 
pictures,  as  photographs  and  engravings.  Most  prints  of 
any  sort  seem  to  be  helped  in  effect  by  a  mount ;  and  as 
I  have  said  above,  the  width  of  this  mount  is  very  largely 
a  matter  of  individual  preference.  Also,  it  is  actually  a 
matter  of  fashion,  as  any  one  will  agree  who  has  observed 
the  tendencies  shown  at  the  various  notable  photographic 
exhibitions,  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as  indicating  the 
progress  of  the  art.  We  saw  only  two  years  ago  a 
tendency  toward  close  framing,  without  mats,  and  with 
very  wide  frames  which  were  really  mats  in  effect  ;  and 
the  tendency  ran  to  grotesque  things  in  the  way  of  dimin¬ 
utive  pictures  for  ponderous  frames.  In  this  expiring  year 
of  the  great  century  of  progress,  mounts  or  mats  have 
grown  and  frames  have  decreased,  and  we  see  more  than 
a  foot  of  mat  to  display  not  much  over  a  square  inch  of  pic¬ 
ture,  the  whole  held  together  by  a  mere  thread  of  a  frame. 

As  usual,  the  true  course  is  always  moderate,  and 
always  thoughtful.  The  worker  of  understanding  mounts 
and  frames  a  certain  way,  not  because  he  sees  some  one 
else  do  it,  but  because  he  finds  a  desirable  effect  attain¬ 
able  by  his  method. 

It  may  be  confessed  that  the  extremists  in  the  use  of 
large  mounts  gain  for  their  pictures  much  attention, 
because  the  wide  expanse  of  mat  surface,  if  properly 
chosen,  tends  to  separate  and  isolate  the  print.  If  it  be 
strong  enough  to  stand  isolation,  well  for  it ! 
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Returning  to  the  details  of  mounting,  a 
Mountants .  word  or  two  about  mountants  is  desirable. 

If  we  work  with  heavy  platinum  papers, 
or  carbon  or  gum  prints  upon  substantial  “stock,”  the 
prints  may  be  simply  hung  on  the  mounts,  by  applying  at 
each  corner  a  very  little  good  paste,  and  immediately  giv¬ 
ing  a  strong  pressure,  maintained  until  the  print  adheres 
firmly.  This  point  of  pressure  is  important,  for  with  a 
strong  pressure,  applied  at  once,  and  held  long  enough  to 
allow  the  paste  to  stick,  we  may  do  with  very  little  paste, 
and  ayoid_  any  cockling  whatever.  If  the  paper  of  the 
print  IS  thin,  and  especially  if  it  be  at  all  curly,  the  print 
will  require  pasting  down  solidly.  Ability  to  do  this 
successfully  is  easily  acquired  by  a  little  careful  prac¬ 
tice.  In  the  first  place,  “any  old  paste”  or  mucilage  will 
not  do.  We  need  a  chemically  neutral  mountant,  clean, 
soft  and  free  from  lumps.  Fortunately  there  are  now 
attainable  several  admirable  adhesives  especially  adapted 
for  this  work,  and  I  attempt  no  directions  for  making 
paste,  which  is  about  as  foolish  for  the  tyro  as  making 
dry-plates  would  be.  Get  a  recognized  white  mounting 
paste,  and  a  good  flat  bristle  brush~--a  25-cent  varnish 
brush  will  do  very  well.  As  the  paste  you  buy  has  as  lit¬ 
tle  water  in  it  as  possible,  and  that  little  would  be  greedily 
absorbed  by  the  dry  paper  of  the  print  before  there  was 
any  chance  of  having  it  stick  to  the  mount,  it  is  necessary 
to  first  dampen  the  back  of  the  photograph,  until  the 
paper  is  limp.  _  Rub  it  gently  with  a  damp  sponge,  or  the 
paste  brush  dipped  in  water,  keeping  it  face  down  on  a 
sheet  of  glass  (for  cleanliness),  until  it  is  limp.  Now 
brush  the  mountant  into  it  vigorously,  using  your  other 
hand  to  keep  the  edges  down,  and  being  very  careful  to 
get^these  edges  well  pasted.  A  little  paste,  evenly  rubbed 
m,  IS  best ;  too  much  will  only  cause  trouble. 

Details  of  Having  marked  on  the  mount  previ- 
Mounting  ously  by  pencil  spots  or  pin  pricks  the 
position  decided  upon  (two  marks  at  the 
top,  one  at  the  left,  will  do  very  well),  the  print  may  be 
lifted  from  the  glass,  and  its  upper  edge  so  placed  as  to 
just  cover  the  marks,  meanwhile  keeping  also  an  eye  on 
the  side  mark  until  it  is  just  covered.  Rub  the  top  of  the 
print  gently  with  dry  fingers,  to  locate  it  there  ;  follow  it 
along  down  through  the  center,  rubbing  lightly  out  to¬ 
ward  the  edges.  When  it  is  all  down  on  the  mount,  and 
in  the  correct  place,  lay  over  it  a  clean  blotter,  or  a  clean 
muslin  cloth,  following  up  with  a  print  roller  if  you  have 
one,  or  with  the  fingers  if  they  must  be  relied  upon.  The 
object  now  is  to  get  out  any  air  which  may  be  imprisoned 
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under  the  print,  wherefore  we  work  sharply  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  outward,  either  with  the  roller  or  the  fingers. 

When  mounted,  the  print  may  be  made  to  dry  com¬ 
paratively  flat  if  kept  between  dry  blotters  under  heavy 
pressure  for  several  days.  Or,  it  may  be  sprung  back¬ 
ward,  and  thus  wedged  between  two  book  tops  until  dry, 
when  it  will  come  nearly  straight.  The  cause  of  ‘  ‘  cock¬ 
ling”  or  rounding  of  the  mount  is  the  contraction  of  the 
paper  of  the  print  as  the  water  of  the  paste  leaves  it.  If 
a  perfectly  flat  mount  is  important,  mount  on  the  back  of 
the  cardboard  another  piece  of  paper  as  heavy  as  the 
print,  and  dry  between  blotters. 

If  the  prints  are  to  be  framed,  it  is  entirely  unnecessary 
to  mount  them  tightly.  “Tipping”  at  the  corners,  care¬ 
fully  done,  will  answer  perfectly.  Some  of  the  “fad¬ 
dists ’’hang  their  thin  prints  only  by  the  top  edge,  and 
leave  the  lower  edge  to  curl  and  flap  at  will.  This  may 
be  called  artistic  by  those  who  so  esteem  anything  they 
can’t  give  a  reason  for ;  but  it  is  not  neat,  to  say  the  least. 
Photography  is  progressing,  or  we  wouldn’t  see  these 
art-excrescences  of  the  mere  imitators  hung  among  the 
really  artistic  productions  of  those  workers  who  unite 
true  knowledge  and  real  feeling. 

Prepared  general,  the  prepared  mounts,  em- 

Mounts  bossed  with  various  designs,  are  best 
avoided,  for  they  tend  to  attract  attention 
from  the  picture.  Some  mounts,  prepared  with  openings 
for  pictures  of  various  dimensions,  and  beveled  so  as  to 
show  a  white  line,  are  useful  and  convenient.  In  the  best 
of  these  the  print  is  simply  slipped  between  the  front 
mask  or  mat  and  the  back,  and  “tipped”  in  position. 
Collins  makes  mounts  with  rectangular  openings  for 
prints  of  any  desired  size,  which  show  a  white  beveled 
edge  next  the  print,  the  surface  of  the  mount  being  of  any 
of  the  rich  colors  used  for  this  purpose. 

Decorated  example  is  shown  among  the 

Mounts  reproductions  in  the  present  number  of 
The  Photo  -  Miniature  of  a  decorated 
mount.  The  idea  which  Mr.  Knouse  has  touched  upon 
has  many  interesting  possibilities  to  the  worker  who 
can  sketch,  or  whose  artistic  friend  will  help  him  out. 
The  example  shown  was  a  brown-toned  portrait,  the 
mat  being  deep  green,  with  the  sketched  figure  and  the 
frame  in  black. 

The  discriminating  worker  will  see  in  these  hints  upon 
mounting  more  of  suggestion  than  of  direction.  I  want 
merely  to  point  the  way,  for  an  intelligent  and  tasteful 
experimenter  will  only  need  the  finger  board. 
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Cut-out  •  noted  that  I  have  not  gone 

Mounts.  ?  making  of  the  familiar  cut-out 

m  j  .1-  beveled-edge  mats  for  several  reasons, 
to  do  the  bevel-edge  cutting-out  requires  special  tools 
and  special  skill,  which  the  progressive  amateur  will 
hardly  care  to  acquire  for  an  occasional  need.  He  can 
easily  get  the  cut-out  mounts  from  a  frame-maker  if  he 
wants  them.  Elaborate  directions  for  the  home  produc- 

r2i*  u  found  in  Lambert’s  useful 

little  book  on  Mounts  and  Frames,” 

.  With  the  preceding  brief  discussion 

Framing.  of  trimming  and  mounting,  we  are  now 
t  the  framing  problem— -and 

frequently  it  is  a  difficult  problem,  too. 

The  frame  is  simply  a  mechanical  accessory  to  the 
picture,  providing  a  means  of  holding  the  objectionable 
but  necessary  glass  which  protects  the  face  of  the  print 
from  dust  and  soiling.  It  may,  under  intelligent  treat¬ 
ment,  become  also  an  artistic  accessory,  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  ;  and  it  may,  and  very  frequently 
does,  detract  greatly  from  the  intended  effect  if  improp¬ 
erly  considered.  In  its  simplest  form,  it  is  absolutely 
unobtrusive,  serving  only  as  a  protection.  In  its  best 
form.  It  very  acceptably  supplements  careful  work  in 
trimming  and  mounting,  tending  toward  the  homoge¬ 
neous  and  satisfactory  whole.  In  its  worst  form,  it  fairly 
howls  with  disorder  and  inappropriateness,  as  may  be 
witnessed  m  its  connection  with  the  department-store 
crayon  enlargement,  supplied  free  to  the  victim  who  will 
purchase  the  frame  !  In  these  cases,  the  frame  is  the 
mam  object  of  consideration,  the  thing  or  print  — seldom 
enough  truly  a  picture  !  —  framed  being  purely  incidental 
and  secondary. 

A  properly  mounted  and  framed  picture  of  any  sort 
from  the  smallest  photograph  to  a  great  battle-scene  in 
oils,  appeals  to  one  as  a  whole,  without  the  predominance 
CM  any  of  the  subsidiaiy  parts.  It  is  just  as  with  dress-— 
the  best  dressed  man  is  the  one  who  makes  no  obtrusive 
impression  as  to  clothes,  but  meets  the  eye  as  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  figure.  We  do  not  specially  note,  nor  remember,  as 
to  the  shape  or  color  of  the  garments  when  they  have 
done  their  duty  of  presenting  the  man  in  the  best  light. 

1  have  seen  many  fine  pictures,  photographs  as  well  as 
the  productions  of  the  brush,  which  have  powerfully 
impressed  me,  but  of  the  framing  of  which  I  have  only 
a  slight  remembrance.  These  were  well  framed,  and  the 
rnessage  of  the  picture  was  not  disturbed  by  its  accesso¬ 
ries.  Conversely,  I  remember  going  to  an  exhibition  in 
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New  York  of  a  number  of  water-colors  of  Venetian 
scenes  and  life  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  the  first  im¬ 
pression  of  which  was  most  disagreeable,  because  of  the 
glare  of  the  wide  gold  mats  which  intervened  between 
the  pictures  and  their  frames.  Questioning  an  authority, 
I  was  curtly  informed  that  “water-colors  always  have 
gold  mats  and  gold  frames,  of  course!’’  Pushing  the 
inquiry,  I  got  more  “sarse,’’  but  no  logical  reason.  It 
was  simply  another  case  of  following  a  style  once  set, 
most  suitable,  perhaps,  when  first  worked  out  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  subject  full  of  strong  color  in  heavy  masses, 
but  very  inappropriate  for  the  delicate  treatment  of  the 
versatile  “Hop’’  Smith. 

Later  on,  I  had  a  chance  to  test  my  own  theory  as  to 
the  mounting  and  framing  of  a  very  perfect  reproduction 
from  one  of  the  best  of  the  Venetian  pictures,  and,  as  I 
look  at  it  daily,  no  doubt  appears  as  to  the  propriety  of 
omitting  both  the  “gold’’  mat  and  the  golden  frame. 
The  foreground  is  sunlit,  shimmering  water,  giving  lovely 
olive  shadows  ;  the  sky  is  the  deep  blue  of  Italy,  with 
fleecy  white  clouds.  The  deep  olive  mat  leads  off  to  a 
dark  greenish  oak  frame  with  just  a  faint  trace  of  gold 
to  relieve  and  brighten  it.  There  is  both  harmony  and 
contrast,  and  the  result  is  an  agreeable  whole,  with 
nothing  to  jar  on  the  color  nerves. 

p  .  .  .  ,  The  framing  of  photographs  rests  on 

rmcip  es  o  same  principles  as  the  mounting 

raming.  ^nd  all  I  have  said  as  to  the  use  of 

harmony  or  of  contrast  in  relation  to  the  mount,  applies 
perfectly  to  the  framing.  If  we  trim  ever  so  carefully, 
mount  ever  so  appropriately,  and  frame  improperly,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  poor  —  the  picture  does  not  fully 
deliver  its  message. 

Very  many  tradesmen  who  make  frames  upon  order 
have  no  sort  of  knowledge  as  to  the  principles  involved, 
and  hit  upon  good  results  occasionally  by  chance  only. 
The  most  of  these  think  gilt  frames  are  the  sum  of  ele¬ 
gance  —  the  more  gold  the  more  elegance !  Of  late 
years  there  have  been  introduced  a  very  great  variety  of 
frame  moldings,  including  many  in  black  and  in  gray, 
which  make  possible  superior  effects.  If  one  will  keep 
in  mind  the  necessity  for  harmony,  selection  of  a  proper 
frame  material  will  not  be  difficult. 

Black  and  ,  photographs  the 

o  u-  *  black  and  gray  oak  moldmes  are  par- 
le  u  1®^  s.  If  the  combination  seems 

somber,  or  dull,  a  narrow  silver  lining,  next  the  print, 
will  do  wonders.  Many  good  moldings  have  the  neces- 
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sa^  trace  of  silver  incorporated  in  them.  For  some 
printe  nothing  is  better  than  a  simple  dull  silver  strip, 
barely  a  half-inch  wide,  this  doing  best  when  set  against 
a  rather  wide  expanse  of  dark-toned  mount. 

,,,  As  previously  noted,  the  fashion  of 

Close  Framing,  using  a  proportionally  very  wide  black 
osk  frame  close  up  against  a  platinum 
print  is  going  out.  Framing  “close  up’’  is  admirable 
sometimes,  and  abominable  when  done  merely  as  a 
fashion,  without  reason.  I  think  every  fashion—perhaps 
even  me  long  skirts  used  by  ladies  to  sweep  dirty  streets 
nowadays !  has  had  its  rise  in  some  rational  use,  and 
Its  abuse  is  slavish  following,  without  reason.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  can  use  the  close  framing  method  or  not,  as 
seems  to  best  fit  the  subject  in  hand,  not  because  this 
or  that  prominent  worker  has  adopted  it.  Large  heads 
or  half-length  portraits  in  the  Rembrandt  lighting,  seem 
to  demand  this  close  framing,  and  the  effect  is  better 
when  the  molding  is  deep,— curving  in  toward  the 
picture  so  as  to  simulate  distance  or  depth.  It  is  al¬ 
most  essential,  for  successful  close  framing,  that  there  be 
no  great  difference  in  color  and  tone  between  frame  and 
picture.  Strong  color  contrasts  will  be  ruinous. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  picture  abounding  in  light  looks 
well  when  framed  “close  up.’’  In  such  a  case  the  con¬ 
trast  is  too  violent  and  obtrusive. 

For  the  browns  of  silver  printing-out 
Brown  Prints,  papers,  of  toned  platinum  and  of  the 
gum-bichromate  fad  of  the  day,  there  are 
appropriate  moldings  accessible  either  in  tones  of  oak 
or  in  the  natural  walnut.  With  some  care,  black  frames 
may  be  used  also,  and  occasionally  a  dark  green  mold¬ 
ing  will  contrast  very  acceptably.  A  brown  carbon  is 
matched  by  a  darker  brown-stained  oak,  and  if  the 
picture  be  of  any  size,  a  trifle  of  gold  will  brighten  it 
just  as  silver  does  the  black  frames  for  platinum  and 
bromide.  A  frame  entirely  of  gold  molding  is  seldom 
truly  satisfying  for  any  monochrome,  the  yellow  hue  of 
the  precious  rnetal  seeming  to  find  its  best  framing  use  in 
connection  with  broad  masses  of  color,  either  in  oil, 
water,  or  other  polychromatic  medium.  The  exquisite 
I2.98  frame  of  dubious  gilt  which  surrounds  and  fortu¬ 
nately  extinguishes  (mostly)  the  high-class  cabinet  en¬ 
largement,  “crayoned  by  hand,’’  as  provided  by  the  big 
store  as  a  premium  for  the  purchase  of  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  soap,  sugar  or  muslin,  is  a  thing  by  itself,  amenable  to 
no  art  principles.  It  serves  a  most  useful  purpose  as  a 
dreadful  example,  however. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  enter  into 
directions  for  the  home  production  of 
wooden  frames.  This,  as  with  bevel-edge 
mat  cutting,  is  a  business  by  itself,  and 
few  amateurs  have  time  or  inclination  to 
do  a  carpenter’s  work.  Better  go  to  the  frame  store, 
selecting  your  own  molding,  and  insisting  particularly 
upon  clear,  white — not  greenish — glass.  The  average 
home-made  wooden  frame  is  apt  to  be  homely  and  not 
handsome,  and  the  frame-makers  work  very  cheaply  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  By  insisting  on  the  proper 
moldings  and  mounting  boards,  you  can  usually  get 
artistic  and  satisfactory  frames. 

Oval  frames  are  not  used  so  frequently. 
Oval  Frames,  probably  because  of  their  expense.  They 
are  not  within  the  powers  of  the  ordinary 
frame-maker,  and  usually  come  in  small  sizes,  with  a 
tendency  to  much  gold.  If  a  suitable  oval  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  often  very  effective,  and  the  fellow-worker 
who  sees  the  pictures  filling  up  his  walls,  as  I  do,  longs 
for  a  few  good  ovals  to  break  the  many  straight  lines  of 
the  square  frames.  Round  frames  are  in  the  same 
category,  but  are  of  less  use  than  the  oval. 

There  are  some  frames,  however,  which 
can  well  be  home-made.  Of  these  the 
simplest  is  the  form  known  as  “passe¬ 
partout.”  This  is  admirably  defined  by  the  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary  as  “a  picture  frame  consisting  usually  of  a  paste¬ 
board  back  and  a  piece  of  glass,  between  which  a  drawing 
or  engraving  is  placed,  often  with  a  plain  or  ornamental 
mat  between  it  and  the  glass,  the  whole  being  held  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  means  of  strips  of  paper  pasted  over  the  edges.” 

This  familiar  form  is  exceedingly  useful  for  the  smaller 
sizes,  and  does  very  well,  also,  for  combination  pictures 
of  moderate  size.  It  is  easy  to  make,  quite  satisfactory  if 
well  made,  and  fully  as  durable  in  that  case  as  the  aver¬ 
age  wooden  frame.  If  binding  strips  of  the  proper  color 
are  used,  and  the  mounts  are  appropriate,  the  passe¬ 
partout  is  thoroughly  artistic,  having  the  great  advantage 
of  taking  up  less  wall  space,  not  to  speak  of  its  trifling 
cost  and  quick  production.  One  may  print  the  picture 
and  complete  its  frame  in  a  winter  evening,  by  using 
some  one  of  the  developing  papers  as  the  medium. 

„  .  It  is  no  sort  of  disadvantage  either  to 

j  note  that  the  making  of  passe-partout 
isc^  e  frames  permits  the  use  of  the  glass,  often 
ega  ives.  covered  as  deeply  with  regrets  as  with 
spoiled  emulsion,  which  has  been  rescued  from  the  pile 
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of  rejected  negatives.  These  glasses,  when  cleaned  of 
the  emulsion,  are  better  than  the  average  picture  glass. 
There  are  several  methods  of  getting  off  the  emulsion, 
which,  fugitive  enough  on  a  hot  summer  day  when  it  holds 
a  valued  picture,  is  very  tenacious  of  its  support  when 
worthless.  If  there  are  but  a  few  to  be  cleaned,  and  hot 
water  is  plenty,  a  soaking  will  soften,  and  a  brushing 
remove  the  film.  If  we  would  only  all  have  the  courage 
to  melt  off  the  stuff  the  very  moment  that  development 
shows  the  failure  of  our  hopes,  picture-glass  would 
always  be  plenty  ! 

But  for  easy  removal,  and  for  any  quantity,  the  best 
plan  is  the  use  of  hot  water  and  nitric  acid.  Let  the 
spoiled  negatives  soak  in  a  wooden  bucket  filled  with 
very  hot  water,  in  which  has  been  mixed  about  one-tenth 
its  volume  of  commercial  nitric  acid.  The  film  will  be 
soon  softened  and  may  be  readily  cleaned  off  with  an 
ordinary  scrubbing  brush,  noting  that  the  fingers  ought 
not  to  get  into  the  acidified  water. 

In  making  a  passe-partout,  it  is  usual 
to  cut  a  piece  of  mounting  card  to  the 
size  selected,  and  “tip”  or  paste  upon 
it,  in  the  proper  location,  the  print  to  be 
a  piece  of  glass  of  the  same  size,  and 
another  ordinary  pasteboard,  also  cut  to  the  size  of  the 
mount  and  glass,  are  taken.  Before  putting  the  parts 
together,  a  means  of  hanging  up  the  completed  passe¬ 
partout  may  be  provided  by  running  a  strong  linen  cord 
through  the  pasteboard  intended  for  the  back  at  tw'O 
points,  equidistant  from  the  sides,  and  say  two  inches 
from  the  top.  This  cord  may  be  knotted  inside,  after 
making  it  just  a  proper  length  to  act  as  a  means  of  sus¬ 
pension.  A  brass  ring,  hinged  on  a  strip  of  thin  brass, 
projecting  through  the  back  of  the  pasteboard,  is  a  better 
device  than  the  cord,  and  Dennison  now  provides  these 
in  several  forms.  Two  rings  should  be  used,  mostly. 

Bindinc  •  glass  carefully  cleaned  on  the 

the  Edre  picture,  the  latter  and  its 

®  '  mount  dusted  off  and  inspected  for  any 
paste  specks  or  other  defects,  the  three  parts  may  be 
assembled  and  the  binding  applied  around  the  edges, 
over  which  it  must  be  folded  evenly  and  smoothly. 
This  binding  may  be  any  strong  and  pliable  material 
which  will  hold  a  proper  adhesive.  The  Dennison  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  regular  passe-partout  binding,  useful  in  the 
gray  and  black  colors,  put  up  in  rolls  of  12  yards ;  it  is 
Y&  inch  wide,  and  coated  on  one  side  with  a  powerful  but 
ill-tasting  fish-glue  adhesive.  A  pebbled  paper  form  is 
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also  provided,  which  is  good  in  white  and  black.  These 
bindings  are  convenient  and  strong,  but  if  one  values  his 
peace  of  tongue  and  taste,  he  will  moisten  the  fish-glue 
with  a  sponge  or  brush,  and  not  as  if  it  were  a  postage 
stamp  ! 

So-called  “leatherette”  paper,  made  in  imitation  of 
leather,  can  be  had  in  many  colors  and  in  white,  and  it 
is  excellent  for  passe-partout  bindings.  The  white  bind¬ 
ing  is  sometimes  peculiarly  appropriate,  especially  when 
the  mount  is  of  ash-gray  or  a  lighter  shade.  To  use  the 
“leatherette,”  cut  it  by  means  of  a  straight-edge  into 
strips  of  one-inch  width,  and  thoroughly  brush  into  the 
paper  side  a  good  adhesive — Higgins’  paste,  or  the  like. 
Do  not  attempt  to  apply  it  until  it  is  perfectly  limp. 

A  good  way  to  get  an  even  edge  on  the  face  side  of 
the  passe-partout  is  to  moisten  or  paste  the  binding-strip, 
lay  it  flat  on  a  smooth  surface,  and  then  very  carefully 
bring  down  on  it  the  edge  of  the  pasteboard,  mount  and 
glass,  firmly  held  between  the  two  hands.  As  soon  as 
the  strip  adheres  on  one  side  turn  another  to  the  pasted 
surface,  keeping  in  mind  the  necessity  of  having  a  per¬ 
fectly  even  edge  on  the  glass  side.  The  end  of  the  strip 
should  not  come  at  a  corner,  but  midway. 

When  the  strip  is  properly  located,  fold  down  the  front 
edge  very  evenly  and  carefully,  turning  in  the  corners 
neatly.  As  experience  is  gained,  it  will  be  found  possi¬ 
ble  to  neatly  miter  the  corners  on  the  front.  The  back 
edge  may  take  all  the  unevenness  —  the  front  must  be 
smooth  and  even. 

Any  one  who  has  bound  lantern  slides  will  have  no 
trouble  in  making  passe-partout  frames,  though  he  will 
need  to  work  very  neatly. 

Long  panels,  showing  a  number  of  small  pictures, 
related  to  each  other,  are  agreeably  framed  in  passe¬ 
partout.  Sometimes  these  may  well  be  worked  one 
above  another,  forming  a  vertical  panel.  The  size  of 
The  Photo-Miniature  page  precludes  the  showing  of 
some  examples  of  this  sort  of  thing,  which  I  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have  preferred  to  present. 

Th  n  th  Another  form  of  frame,  very  appro- 
priate  for  many  photographs,  and  by  no 
Covered  Frame,  widely  known,  is  one  formed  pref¬ 

erably  of  binders’  board,  covered  with  book  cloth. 
There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  a  wooden  frame 
should  not  be  covered  with  cloth,  but  the  advantage  and 
beauty  of  the  form,  possibly  original  with  m.yself,  in  which 
the  basis  is  some  form  of  binders’  board,  make  it  un¬ 
necessary'  to  trench  upon  the  excellences  of  the  wooden 
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frame.  The  cloth-covered  frame  is  therefore  flat,  and  it 
IS  somewhat  of  a  hybrid  between  the  conventional  mat 
and  a  frame,  because  it  continues  the  tone  over  a  flat 
surface.  Its  extreme  simplicity  commends  it,  in  that  there 
^  no  interest  taken  from  the  picture  when  thus  framed, 
purther,  the  flexibility  as  to  color  of  this  form  of  frame 
gives  it  an  especial  value.  Book  cloth  may  be  had  in 
almost  endless  colors  and  tones,  and  in  a  gj'eat  variety 
of  textures,  so  that  one’s  feeling  of  appropriateness  can 
be  more  nearly  accommodated  in  this  medium  than  in 
any  other. 

As  I  write  I  see  on  the  walls  various  cloth-covered 
frames,  illustrating  their  color  adaptability,  A  fine  tri- 
chromatic  reproduction  of  a  De  Longprd  peony  study,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  in  deep  reds,  delicate  pink  and 
white,  with  yellow  centers,  the  prevailing  tone  being  crim¬ 
son,  IS  framed  by  three  inches  of  dark  maroon  cloth,  in 
plea^nt  harmony.  A  delicate  picture  of  rare  fungi  by 
W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  done  in  light  orange  for  the  main 
color,  is  successfully  complemented  by  a  dull  Turkish- 
blue  frame.  A  favorite  blue-print,  toned  to  a  deep  and 
rather  dull  blue,  with  two  interesting  figures  as  the  whole 
picture,  is  framed  close  up  in  dark  blue,  the  frame  being 
beveled  toward  the  center,  and  a  single  gold  line  reliev- 
ing  the  broad  blue  surface,  about  a  half-inch  away  from 
the  picture  ;  the  whole  effect  being  harmonious. 

A  brown  etching-effect  portrait  of  my  old  friend  Wil¬ 
liam  Kurtz,  the  veteran  artist  and  photographer,  is  held 
m  a  deeper  brown  frame,  and  a  delicate  line  portrait  of 
Patterewski,  most  charmingly  worked  in  black  and  white 
by  Gribayddoff,  is  mounted  in  a  gray  frame. 

I  multiply  these  instances  only  to  show  the  great  adap¬ 
tability  of  the  cloth  frame.  One  can  hardly  fall  afoul  of 
a  color  not  readily  matched  or  contrasted  by  an  easily 
arailable  book  cloth.  A  splendid  and  rare  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  done  in  coloritype  some  years  ago, 
with  a  dark  orange  background,  was  a  rank  failure  on 
the  wall  until  I  found  its  fitting  enclosure  in  a  yellowish 
brown  cloth. 

The  shades  of  gray  give  perfect  effects  with  platinum 
and  bromide  prints,  and  the  varied  tones  of  carbon  and 
gum  may  be  most  agreeably  harmonized  or  contrasted 
with  a  fitting  cloth.  Further,  if  tlie  worker  has  any 
sketching  ability,  he  can  do  remarque  etchings  on  the 
frame  surface  to  any  extent.  The  cloth  is  quite  durable, 
and  may  even  be  washed  off,  in  the  more  subdued  hues, 
without  harm  to  it,  save  a  dulling  of  its  surface — and  this 
is  sometimes  a  benefit,  rather  than  a  damage. 
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^  . .  The  method  of  making  these  cloth- 

covered  frames  is  simple,  but  the  work 
the  hrame.  done  by  a  book-binder,  accus¬ 

tomed  to  the  handling  of  the  board  and  the  book  cloth. 

I  will  briefly  describe  the  process. 

In  order  to  have  the  directions  definite,  I  will  presume 
w'e  are  making  a  frame  to  take  a  glass  6^  x8|^,  which 
will  agreeably  take  a  picture  printed  on  5x7  paper, 
mounted  on  any  suitable  backing.  (The  5x7  print  may 
also  well  be  worked  in  a  frame  with  a  larger  opening  ; 
I  am  only  taking  the  size  mentioned  as  a  convenient 
example.)  We  will  have  a  frame  2%  inches  wide,  speak¬ 
ing  from  the  standpoint  of  picture-molding,  and  the  net 
opening  for  the  picture  will  be  6  x  8  inches,  which  allows 
X  inch  on  all  sides  for  the  “rabbet,”  in  which  the 
mounted  picture  and  its  protecting  glass  rest. 

First,  we  cut  a  piece  of  pulp-board  (a 
^  n-  »  smooth  board  used  for  paper-boxes  and 
Face  Piece,  backs)  of  fair  thickness  (that 

known  as  No.  50,  in  sheets  26  x  38,  is  proper,  though  any 
smooth  board  will  answer)  to  the  size  of  io)4  x  12K,  hay¬ 
ing  it  exactly  square.  On  this,  purely  for  convenience  in 
beginning  the  work,  we  mark  out  with  square  and  pencil 
a  rectangle  6x8  inches,  representing  the  final  opening  of 
the  frame.  (See  Fig.  3. )  We  will  call  this  the  face  piece. 

Now  cut  two  sets  of  strips  from  a 
The  Strips-  heavier  board,  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  the  pulp-board.  That  known  as  No. 
20,  in  size  26x 38,  of  a  good  quality  of  “straw-board,”  will 
answer,  though  a  stronger  and  somewhat  heavier  frame 
can  be  made  from  No.  18  “binders’- board,”  23x29. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  number  of  frames  may 
well  be  made  at  once,  and  that  the  aspiring  amateur 
who  attempts  to  cut  tar-board,  or  even  straw-board,  with 
a  knife  and  straight-edge  will  have  a  warm  and  unique 
experience  !  Better  by  far  get  them  cut  on  the  “table- 
shears  ’  ’  of  the  nearest  binder,  who  may  also  be  expected 
to  furnish  the  board ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  the  hint 
that  the  same  binder’s  scrap  pile  may  well  furnish  the 
strips  for  the  frames.  The  only  care,  if  they  are  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  rather  than  by  cutting  from  the  full  sheet,  must  be 
to  have  them  of  uniform  thickness  or  “  number.”  (The 
designating  number  of  binders’  boards  means  simply 
the  number  of  sheets  in  a  commercial  “bundle,”  which 
always  weighs  50  pounds  ;  and  obviously  the  larger  sizes 
of  a  given  number  are  thinner,  a  point  which  will  explain 
some  discrepancies  if  remembered.  Straw-board  is  much 
lighter  in  weight,  relatively  to  its  thickness,  and  conse- 
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quently  much  thicker  in  a  given  number,  than  tar-board 
or  binders’  board. ) 

_  The  first  set  of  strips  for  our  frame  are  represented 
m  Fig.  4;  two  are  and  the  other  pair  are 

2%  X  6.  These  are  for  the  first  layer.  The  second  set, 
made  so  as  to  allow  for  the  “rabbet,”  and  to  break 
joints  or  comers,  are  2  x  i.o}4. 
and  2x8X,  two  of  each. 

This  set  must  be  thick 
enough  to  equal  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  glass  and  the 
mount ;  if  not,  a  third  set 
rnay  be  cut,  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  first  set,  and  it 
will  add  strength,  as  well  as 
give  a  deeper  rabbet.  The 
whole  matter  of  thickness 
and  quality  is  relative ;  we 
need  to  get  at  least  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  of  depth  in  the 
rabbet,  and  any  even  board  will  answer.  Wooden  strips 
would  do,  but  they  are  more  trouble  to  work,  far  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  cockle  and  twist,  and  not  so  durable  or  inexpensive. 

There  may  also  be  prepared  a  back 

Back  Piece,  piece  of  pulp-board  or  light  straw-board, 

.  the  same  as  the  face  piece,  but  one-half 

inch  smaller  each  way,  which  would  make  it  10x12 
over  all.  This  is  to  enclose  the  picture. 

Assembling  ^he  making,  premising  that  for 

the  Parts  this^  work  a  slow-setting*  flexible  glue  is 
desirable-— carpenters’  glue  is  too  harsh, 
and  sets  too  quickly.  Take  the  first  pair  of  strips  (A,  on 
Fig.  4),  brush  them  thoroughly  with  the  warm  glue,  and 
lay  them  in  position  on  the  face  piece,  keeping  flush  to 
the  top  and  bottom.  Then  glue  and  put  on  the  smaller 
strips,  keeping  them  even  both  inside  and  at  the  outer 
edges.  It  is  important  that  the  center  opening  is  square, 
and  the  previously  drawn  lines  on  the  face  piece  will  help 
in  placing  the  strips  accurately.  Allow  the  embryo  frame 
to  “set”  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  having  it  on  a  smooth, 
fiat  table  under  an  even  weight. 

Then  proceed  to  glue  and  apply  the  second  set  of 
strips,  which  are  designed  to  “cross  comers”  with  the 
first  set.  This  set,  being  narrower,  and  placed  flush  on 
the  outer  edges  of  the  frame,  provides  the  rabbet,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  frame  at  this  stage  is  something 
like  Fig.  5.  Lay  it  aside  under  pressure  another  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  “set,”  after  which  cut  out  the  opening 
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through  the  face  piece,  with  a  sharp  knife — such  a  knife 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2  will  be  suitable.  The  edges  of  the 
first  set  of  strips  serve  as  a  guide  for  this  cutting,  which 
must  be  done  smoothly,  with  clean  corners — a  ‘  ‘  wabble 
at  this  point  will  show  ver>’  disagreeably  in  the  finished 
frame.  As  the  pulp- board  is  easy  to  cut,  there  ought  to 
be  no  trouble  in  getting  a  smooth,  even  edge. 

„  ,  ,  It  will  be  sometimes  an  advantage  if 

the  face  of  the  opening  is  carefully  and 
Edges.  slightly  rounded,  which  can  be  readily 
done  with  any  scraping  edge  or  with  a  shoemaker’s  rasp. 
When  the  opening  is  finished,  put  the  uncovered  frame 
away  under  even  pressure  to  dry  —  it  ought  to  stand  over 
night.  (My  practice  is  to  make  up  a  number  of  the  un¬ 
covered  frames  in  various  sizes  at  once,  and  keep  them 
until  ready  to  use,  then  applying  any  color  or  texture  of 
cloth  demanded  by  the  picture  to  be  mounted.  Special 
shapes  and  sizes,  of  course,  will  need  to  be  specially  made. ) 
_  .  Next  comes  the  covering.  Binders’ 

Go'^ring  me  comes  in  rolls,  and  varies  from 

Frame.  inches  in  width,  the  whole  roll 

containing  30  to  40  yards.  The  textures  found  most  use¬ 
ful  are  known  as  “Art  Vellum,’’  “Vellum  de  Luxe,’’ 
“Buckram,”  etc.  Any  binder  will  have  a  sample  book 
showing  shades  and  patterns.-  Of  course  miy  cloth  could 
be  used  for  covering  the  frame,  or  any  paper,  for  that 
matter  ;  or  it  could  be  painted,  gilded  or  enameled.  The 

worker  can  turn  his  fancy 
loose — the  cardboard  frame 
is  good  material  for  his  dec¬ 
orative  ideas  !  But  presum¬ 
ing  on  the  practice  of  using 
binders’  cloth,  I  say  that  we 
take  a  piece  of  it,  cut  a  full 
inch  and  a  half  larger  than 
the  frame  each  way — x 
T-5/4  would  be  the  size  for 
our  experimental  frame. 
Lay  the  cloth  face  down  on 
a  clean  board,  and  brush 
into  its  back  the  hot  flexible 
glue,  working  clear  to  the  edges,  but  leaving  a  clean 
space  of  no  certain  area  in  the  center,  merely  to  save 
dirty  fingers.  The  glued  cloth  should  lie  untouched 
for  about  two  minutes  to  give  it  a  chance  to  become 
evenly  moistened  with  the  glue,  thus  avoiding  wrinkles 
later.  Lay  the  frame  face  down  upon  the  glued  cloth,  and 
very  carefully  draw  the  edges  over  the  edges  of  the  frame. 


A 


Fig.  4. 
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Now  cut  out  the  center,  using  a  knife,  and  allowing 
something  less  than  an  inch  on  each  side  for  “turn-in.” 
The  cloth  when  glued  is  quite  flexible,  and  it  must  be 
worked  carefully  around  the  central  opening,  smoothing 
it  down  into  the  rabbet.  The  diagram  in  Fig.  6  will  show 
how  the  corners  of  the  cloth  should  be  cut,  after  the 
frame  is  laid  upon  it,  to 
facilitate  folding.  Inside,  a 
simple  diagonal  nick  will 
help  the  turning-in.  In  work¬ 
ing  on  the  face,  use  the  hand 
only ;  to  smooth  the  cloth 
into  the  rabbet,  a  bone 
“folder”  or  any  similar 
round-edged  tool  may  be 
employed. 

There  is  a  procedure 
which  practice  has  shown 
to  be  the  best  for  this  cover¬ 
ing  work.  Referring  to  Fig. 

6,  it  is  as  follows  :  First,  cut  the  corners  with  scissors,  as 
marked  at  C.  Second,  turn  in  the  edges  marked  A. 
Third,  turn  in  edges  marked  B,  and  nick  the  comers  into 
shape  with  scissors  and  thumb-nail,  working  the  cloth  in¬ 
side  the  rabbet  with  the  “folder.” 


Framing 
the  Picture. 


When  this  covering  is  done,  the  frame 
will  look  like  Fig.  7  on  the  back.  It  is 
then  ready  for  the  glass  and  picture. 
The  former  should  be  carefully  cleaned,  particularly  on 
the  side  to  go  next  the  picture,  and  both  it  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  laid  in  the  rabbet,  to  which  they  may  need  to  be 
fitted.  A  piece  of  paper  should  be  laid  over  the  back  of 
the  picture. 


Now  take  the  back  piece  formerly  alluded  to,  and  cut 
openings—mere  slits— in  it  about  2  inches  from  the  top, 
and  from  each  side,  through  which  slip  a  strong  linen 
strip  or  cord.  Paste  down  on  this,  inside,  a  reinforcing 
piece  of  strong  paper  or  cloth.  Then  coat  the  back  piece 
carefully  with  glue  around  its  edges,  and  lay  it  on  the 
frame  with  its  picture,  covering  the  tumed-in  cloth,  and 
leaving  a  neatly  even  margin  all  around.  Press  this 
down,  place  it  under  a  moderate  weight  imtil  dry,  and 
your  picture  is  framed. 

These  frames,  when  properly  made,  are  artistic,  light, 
very  durable,  and  by  no  means  expensive  if  prepared  in 
batches  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  at  a  time.  I  believe  my 
development  of  them  is  original,  and  I  have  been  urged 
to  patent  the  device  ;  but  as  I  have  received  most  freely 


Alfred  Holden,  in  ridladelnhia  Salon,  looo 


- - 


MADAME  YACO 

F.  Holland  Day,  in  Philadelphia  Salon,  1900 


Fig.  7. 
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from  the  photographic  world,  I  as  freely  give  this  little 
scheme,  whatever  its  value.  If  some  original  (?)  inventor, 
one  of  these  days,  tries  to  patent  it,  this  first  public  de¬ 
scription  of  the  cloth-covered  cardboard  frame,  suitable 
for  holding  pictures  or  diagrams  of  any  character  which 
can  be  mounted  on  paper  or  cardboard,  will  serve  to 
give  previous  notice  of  interference  ! 

In  closing,  it  seems  best  to  call  attention  to  the  special 
features  which  have  led  me  to  select  the  photographs 
reproduced  as  inserts  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature.  The  frontispiece,  a  carnation  subject,  illus¬ 
trates  the  use  of  the  cloth-covered  frame  for  close 
framing.  The  original  is  a  brown  print,  and  the  cloth  of 
the  frame  is  a  lighter  brown. 

The  first  insert,  Mr.  Redfield’s  “The  Glove,”  illus¬ 
trates  a  satisfactory  method  of  trimming  with  white 
edges,  with  appropriate  mounting  and  framing.  Mr. 
Baker’s  “  At  Sunset  ”  is  a  fine  example  of  a  harmonious 
effect  in  the  use  of  a  broad  oak  frame,  without  a  mat. 

A  novel  use  of  a  decorative  idea  on  a  mount  is  shown 
in  Mr.  Knouse’s  portrait  composition.  The  photograph 
is  brown,  the  mount  deep  green,  and  the  figure,  drawing 
and  frame  are  alike  black.  The  child  subject,  “Two 
Roses,”  shows  a  good  oval  mount. 

“The  Pines  in  Winter,”  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  illustrates 
another  use  of  the  cloth-covered  frame,  and  its  com¬ 
panion,  “Dianthus  and  Nasturtiums,”  also  shows  the 
same  sort  of  frame,  with  oval  printing  and  trimming. 

Mr.  Holden’s  “Lengthening  Shadows”  was  framed 
close  up  in  a  deep  oak  molding.  Its  position  on  the 
wall  prevented  the  obtaining  of  straight  lines  when  it  was 
photographed  in  the  Salon.  Mr.  Day’s  “  Madame  Yaco  ” 
is  a  novel  bit  of  mounting  and  framing. 

In  drawing  this  monograph  to  its  end,  it  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  whole  idea  and  purpose  of  its  writer, 
Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  has_  been  to  set  the  reader 
thinking  and  working  along  right  lines,  rather  than  to 
provide  explicit  direction  concerning  things  which  are  so 
largely  dependent  on  individual  opinion  or  “taste.”  As 
far  as  the  limitations  of  size  have  perrnitted  in  The 
Photo-Miniature,  Mr.  McFarland  has  illustrated  the 
principal  points  involved,  these  illustrations  being  gath¬ 
ered  from  his  personal  collection,  together  with  certain 
examples  from  the  Philadelphia  Salon  of  1900,  repro¬ 
duced  here  by  the  courtesy  of  the  managenient  of  that 
remarkably  interesting  exhibition  of  pictorial  photog¬ 
raphy. 
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NOTES. 


On  the  29th  of  September  last,  the  copartnership  be¬ 
tween  John  A.  Tennant  and  William  Edward  Ward,  form¬ 
ing  the  firm  of  Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York,  was  for¬ 
mally  dissolved  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ward  from  the 
firm.  The  business  will  be  continued  as  usual,  under  the 
registered  firm  name  of  Tennant  &  Ward,  by  John  A. 
Tennant,  who  assumes  all  the  interests  and  obligations  of 

the  firm.  .  „  ..u  .. 

Thus  far  the  formal  notice.  It  is  needless  to  say 
I  keenly  regret  this  separation,  which  was  necessitated  by 
Mr  Ward’s  desire  to  take  part  in  other  ventures  requiring 
his  personal  freedom.  Mr.  Ward  and  I  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  most  happily  since  we  first  joined  forces  the 
establishment  of  The  Photo-Miniature  with  its  allied 
interests,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  enthusiastic  goodwill  and  brotherly  help 
which  he  has  given  day  by  day  during  these  past  two 
vears.  May  all  happiness  and  success  attend  him. 

^  John  A.  Tennant. 

The  popularity  of  The  Photo-Miniature  grows  as 
fast  as  the  little  magazine  becomes  known.  We  hpe 
been  obliged  to  reprint  No.  12 :  Retouching  Negatives 
and  Prints  ;  No.  10  :  The  Blue  Print  and  its  Variations  ; 
and  are  putting  No.  9  :  Lantern  Slides  on  the  press  for  a 
new  edition.  The  reprints  of  these  numbers  amount  to 
1 000  copies  each.  Since  February  last  the  regular 
monthly  edition  of  The  Photo-Miniature  has  been 
over  5,000  copies.  -j  j  j 

As  statements  of  circulation  are  usually  considered  de¬ 
batable  if  not,  indeed,  largely  speculative,  those  interested 
may  make  a  note  that  we  will  be  pleased  at  any  time  to 
put  positive  proof  behind  any  figures  here  given. 

A  Primer  of  Forestry.  Part  I.  The  Forest.  By  Gifford 
Pinchot.  2d  Edition.  88  pp.  47  plates  and  83  figures 
in  the  text.  sX  x  7^  ^  inches.  1900.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 

In  this  delightful  primer,  with  its  abundant  illustrations 
from  photographs,  Mr.  Pinchot  puts  forth  a  book  of  prime 
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graphic  public  with  full  assurance 
that  it  will  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction. 

ETCHING  MATTE  is  a  pure 
Platinum  Paper  which  requires 
nothing  but  cold  water  for  its 
perfect  development. 

Full  Literature,  Price  List,  and 
Sample  Print  on  request. 

THE  J.  C.  MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 
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interest  to  students  of  forestry.  It  deals  with  the  units 
which  compose  the  forest,  with  its  character  as  an  organic 
whole,  and  with  its  enemies.  Thus  it  is  distinct  from 
works  on  arboriculture,  which  treat  of  individual  trees, 
rather  than  with  trees  which  grouped  together  form  a  for¬ 
est.  The  illustrations  are  from  scenes  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Switzerland  and  India,  and  are  closely 
connected  with  the  text,  which  latter,  although  necessarily 
technical  in  its  terms,  is  vivacious  and  interesting. 

Doubtless  every  one  who  has  mounted  platinotypes 
on  the  popular  Rembrandt  card  has  experienced  diffi¬ 
culty  in  preventing  the  mount  from  cockling.  This  is 
due  to  the  thinness  of  the  card.  We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Willis  &  Clements  for  the  following  method  of 
mounting  on  these  cards,  which  is  guaranteed  to  give 
perfectly  flat  prints : 

Things  needed.  —  First :  The  print  must  be  dry. 
Second :  A  ready-made  paste,  such  as  Higgins’,  Mil- 
len’s  or  any  similar  kind,  must  be  used.  Third :  An 
artist’s  bristle  brush,  %  inch  wide,  with  which  to  apply 
the  paste.  Fourth  :  The  print  must  be  expertly  placed 
on  the  mount,  where  it  is  to  go,  as  by  moving  about 
much  the  mount  will  be  soiled  by  the  paste.  Fifth : 
To  insure  uniform^  pressure,  the  mounted  prints  should 
go  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  the  lower  one  of  good 
size  and  the  top  one  smaller  and  heavier — a  piece  of 
plate  glass  one-half  inch  thick  is  heayy  enough.  In 
place  of  plate  glass  one  of  ordinary  thickness  may  be 
used  and  weighted,  and  if  several  prints  are  to  be 
mounted  at  one  time,  as  many  pieces  of  glass  may  be 
used,  piled  up  one  on  top  of  the  other,  only  the  top  one 
must  always  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  insure  the  requisite 
pressure. 

Direciions.—Lay  the  print  to  be  mounted  on  a  piece 
of  paper  (we  use  newspapers  cut  to  about  6x8  for 
cabinets  or  smaller  sizes,  and  a  fresh  piece  for  every 
print)  and  quickly  spread  the  paste  along  the  four  edges 
of  the  print,  a  narrow  strip,  about  the  width  of  the  brush, 
using  but  little  paste,  and  applying  it  evenly.  Place 
the  print  on  the  mount  and  then  at  once  under  pres¬ 
sure. 

This  is  the  quickest,  cleanest  and  surest  method  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Keep  the  glasses  clean, 
and  when  through  mounting  put  the  brush  in  a  small 
jar  or  glass  containing  water.  Be  sure  to  clean  off  the 
old  paste  left  on  the  brush  from  previous  use. 
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THE  BEST  UNIVERSAL  LENS  IS  I 

THE  GOERZ  I 


DOUBLE  I 

ANASTIGMAT  | 

Equally  useful  for  indoor  and  out-  | 
door  work,  having  great  covering  | 
power,  superb  definition,  and  the  I 
highest  practical  speed  for  instantane-  f 
ous  photography.  Used  by  expert  I 
amateur  and  professional  photogra-  f 
phers  in  all  branches  of  the  art.  | 

Every  Qoerz  Double  Anastigmat  can  be  used  In  three  ways  :  | 

As  a  lens  of  universal  purpose  (instantaneous  i 
views,  portraits,  groups,  landscapes,  archi-  = 
tecture,  etc.).  = 

The  back  lens  only  for  taking  objects  at  a  § 
long  distance  double  the  size  the  whole  lens  I 
would  give.  S 

As  a  high-elass,  quiek-working  wide  angle  | 
for  a  size  the  diagonal  of  which  is  double  = 
as  long  as  the  focus  of  the  lens.  i 

Catalogue  on  Application  i 

C.  P.  GOERZ  i 

52  Union  Square,  New  York  | 
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A  few  days  ago  we  spent  a  pleasant  half-hour  with 
Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  editor  of  the  Photo  Beacon 
(Chicago),  and  were  glad  to  hear  of  the  wonderful 
success  of  the  Photo  Beacon  during  the  year  now  clos¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Todd  has  prepared  a  very  attractive  and 
helpful  programme  for  the  readers  of  the  Photo  Beacon 
of  1901,  judging  from  which  we  may  fairly  say  that  the 
wide-awake  amateur  or  professional  can  hardly  spend  a 
dollar  more  profitably  than  by  subscribing  for  Mr.  Todd’s 
bright  journal. 

The  new  printing  paper  which  we  described  as  combin¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of  platinotype,  carbon  and  photogravure, 
is  at  last  in  the  market.  It  is  to  be  known  as  Werner’s 
Mezzotint  Carbon,  and  supplies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
inventor,  Aloys  Werner,  i8th  Street  and  6th  Avenue,  New 
York,  or  from  the  Latimer  &  Legget  Co.,  Puritan  Bldg., 
Detroit,  who  have  secured  control  of  the  sale  of  the  paper. 

According  to  our  information.  Mezzotint  Carbon  is  a 
pigment  process,  but  the  pigment  forming  the  print  or 
image  is  the  result  of  oxidation,  and  is  not  incorporated 
in  gelatine  as  in  the  carbon  process.  The  sensitized 
paper  at  present  obtainable  is  Japanese  vellum,  and  the 
cost  of  a  16x20  sheet  is  $2.50.  Ordinarily  the  paper 
gives  warm  engraving  black  tones,  but  special  paper  may 
be  had  to  order,  giving  sepia  or  brown  tones  when 
desired,  or  for  special  sorts  of  negatives.  Mezzotint 
carbons  are  intended  to  be  printed  with  a  margin,  and 
are  not  adaptable  for  mounting.  The  prints  we  have 
seen  are  very  beautiful  and  peculiarly  rich  in  tone,  the 
shadows  being  remarkably  transparent. 

The  paper  prints  about  as  quickly  as  platinum,  but  is 
not  affected  by  damp  or  dull  weather,  as  is  platinum.  It 
gives  a  visible  image  of  a  salmon-red  color,  and  should 
be  printed  until  the  details  are  fully  visible  in  the  highest 
lights.  The  developer,  which  accompanies  the  paper,  is 
brushed  over  the  visible  image,  which  gradually  acquires 
the  tone  and  depth  desired.  The  print  is  next  cleared  in 
an  acid  bath  (muriatic  acid  i  part,  to  water  40  parts), 
washed  for  ten  minutes  in  running  water,  and  then 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  glycerine  i  part,  water  6  parts,  tor 
fifteen  minutes,  after  which  it  may  be  quickly  dried 
between  blotters. 

We  go  to  this  length  in  describing  Mezzotint  Carbon 
because  it  looks  to  us  to  be  a  most  promising  printing 
medium,  and  one  which  will  be  widely  used  for  the  best 
class  of  work  by  professionals  and  amateurs.  In  a  later 
issue  we  will  describe  our  personal  experiences  with  it. 


PY 


PRICES 

(in  bottles) 

1  Ounce  -  30  cents 

1-4  Pound  -  $1.10 

1-2  Pound  -  $2.10 

1  Pound  -  -  $4.00 

Sample  Ounce,  post¬ 
paid,  30  cents. 

J.  HAUFF  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

G.  GENNERT 

Trade  Agent 
24-26  East  13th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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By  turning  to  the  item  re  Frobisher^  s  Pyro  Developer 
on  page  36,  The  Photo-Miniature  No.  13,  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  word  ‘  ‘  sulphur ’  ’  to  read  sulphuric,  the  reader 
can  correct  a  blunder  calculated  to  give  the  unwary  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  and  vexation.  We  regret  the  error, 
which  arose,  of  course,  from  a  mistake  in  transcribing  the 
formula. 

The  Forbes  Dry  Plate  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  send 
to  our  table  a  little  woodland  and  water  scene  which  elO' 
quently  proclaims  the  ”  color  sensitiveness”  of  the  Forbes 
Orthochromatic  Plate.  Looking  at  the  print  with  its 
wealth  of  detail  amid  dark  foliage,  and  its  range  of 
luminosity  values,  one  wonders  why  the  use  of  ortho¬ 
chromatic  plates  is  not  universal. 

Our  Bird  Friends.  A  book  for  all  boys  and  girls.  By 

R.  Kearton ;  illustrated  with  100  reproductions  from 

photographs  by  Cherry  Kearton.  5^x7^  in.  Cl. 

$1.50.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York. 

We  recently  looked  over  the  advance  sheets  of  this 
work  and  have  pleasure  in  making  it  known  to  our 
readers.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  other  three 
delightful  books  about  birds  and  their  photographing, 
written  and  illustrated  by  the  brothers  Kearton,  will  need 
no  further  hint.  The  present  volume  is  written  in  an 
attractive  style,  and  the  pictures  have  been  specially 
selected  to  interest  the  young  folks.  Unless  we  are 
mistaken,  the  series  of  photographs  here  presented  is 
the  best  Mr.  Cherry  Kearton  has  thus  far  given  us.  It  is 
emphatically  a  book  for  all  (old  as  well  as  young)  boys 
and  girls. 

The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  before  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  London,  is  this  year  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  ”The 
Optics  of  Tri-Chromatic  Photography.”  We  hope  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  affair,  which  is  to  take  place 
November  16,  in  our  next  issue. 

The  McDonough  Process  of  Color  Photography,  intro¬ 
duced  in  America  by  the  International  Color  Photo 
Company,  of  Chicago,  is  enjoying  a  "boom”  in  England 
just  now.  The  Photogram  and  other  English  journals 
are  outspoken  as  to  the  practicability  of  this  method,  and 
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!  LENSES 
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I  Used  by  Amateur  and  Professional  Photog¬ 
raphers  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Every  lens 
is  carefully  tested  and  may  be  purchased  with 
confidence. 

ROSS-ZEISS 

CONVERTIBLE 
ANASTIGMATS 

CONSISTING  OF 

Single  Lenses.  .F  12.5 
Doublets . F/  6.3 

SETS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

These  are  undoubtedly  the  finest  Single  Lenses 
yet  produced,  both  for  Rapidity  and  Flatness 
of  Field. 

ROSS-GOERZ 

DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMATS 

These  deservedly  popular  lenses  have  already 
an  immense  sale.  They  are  the 

Very  Acme  of  Perfection 

For  full  particulars  see  Catalogue 

ROSS,  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

111  New  Bond  Street,  LONDON,  W.  ENG. 
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the  News  predicts  that  "  when  the  current  wave  of  pic¬ 
torial  photography  subsides,  color  photography  will  have 
its  turn.”  Let  us  hope  so.  Meanwhile  the  new  books 
on  Color  Photography  by  Bayley,  Bolas  Senior  and  others 
should  be  carefully  read  by  those  interested. 

A  new  lens,  which  has  several  notable  features,  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Gray-Lloyd  Manufacturing  Company, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  The  objective,  which  was  calculated 
by  Mr.  R.  D.  Gray,  of  Periscope  fame,  is  known  as  the 
Double  Stigmat.  “  It  consists  essentially  of  two  pairs  of 
cemented  lenses  —  each  element  being  perfectly  cor¬ 
rected.  They  may  be  combined  to  form  either  a  sym¬ 
metrical  or  an  unsymmetrical  doublet,  or  may  be  used 
separately  as  single  lenses  possessing  the  unique  quality 
of  rectilinearity.  Thus  the  objective  combines,  in  one 
instrument,  three  lenses  of  different  focal  powers,  their 
values  being  approximately  as  2,  3,  and  5.  The_  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  the  Double  Stigmat,  therefore,  is  that 
each  element  —  the  front  and  back  lens  respectively,  is 
composed  of  two  cemented  pairs  of  lenses,  which  are 
separately  and  in  themselves  aplanatic  and  stigmatic  ob¬ 
jectives  of  unusual  light  intensity  (speed  capacity)  and  of 
unequal  focal  powers.” 

According  to  the  claim  made  for  the  new  lens  :  ‘‘Each 
element  of  the  Double  Stigmat  will  give  a  sharply  de¬ 
fined  image  at  full  aperture  (//12)  ;  an  image  whose 
diameter  is  about  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  ;  while  with  a  medium  stop  the  diameter  of  the 
sharply  defined  image  is  increased  to  about  double  the 
focal  length  of  the  element  used.” 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  lens  is  that  “the 
cemented  pairs  of  lenses  in  each  element  are  contained 
in  separate  cells,  with  a  screw  adjustment  by  which  the 
amount  of  their  separation  may  be  varied  by  the  opera¬ 
tor,  who  can  thus  secure  any  desired  degree  of  diffusion  or 
depth  of  definition  at  will.”  “Uniform  diffusion  over 
the  entire  field  is  produced  by  slightly  unscrewing  the 
interior  lens  in  each  element.  By  so  treating  only  one 
element  the  diffusion  will  be  more  pronounced  at  the 
margins  than  at  the  center  of  the  picture,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  The  separate  elements  of  the 
Stigmat,  being  corrected,  may  be  used  as  single  lenses 
practically  rectilinear  if  not  used  as  wide-angle  lenses.” 

The  Double  Stigmat  works  at  f/J.J,  but  when  two 
elements  of  the  same  focal  length  are  combined,  a  speed 
of//6.3  is  obtained.  The  great  utility  of  this  objective. 


THERE  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  OVER 

234,000 

LENSES 

manufactured  by 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

This  enormous  number  represents  only 
Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Anastigmat,  Rapid 
Universal,  Alvan  G.  Clark,  Rapid  Rectilinear, 
Portrait,  and  Wide  Angle  Lenses,  and  does 
not  include  the  millions  of  simpler  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  produced. 

THE  POPULAR  VERDICT,  as  expressed 
by  actual  purchase  and  use,  is  that  our  lenses 
are  practically  without  a  rival. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  OBTAIN¬ 
ABLE  FROM  ALL  DEALERS 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO 

Broadway  and  28th  St.  State  and  Washington  Sts. 
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which  forms  practically  a  battery  of  lenses,  covering  all 
ordinary  needs, _  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader.  It  is 
rnade  in  one  series  at  present.  No.  i  having  a  focal  length 
of  4,  6,  and  9  inches  ;  No.  7,  focal  lengths  of  12, 17,  and 
26  inches. 

Further  information,  with  a  series  of  reproductions 
from  photographs  showing  the  working  qualities  of  the 
Double  Siigmal,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  lens  is  one  about  which  our  readers 
should  inform  themselves. 

The  Burke  &  James  Ray  Filter  Competition,  referred 
to  m  previous  issues,  closed  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  awards  were  made  from  the  hundreds  of  prints 
submitted : 

Flowers.  First:  W.  F.  Luick,  180  Ogden  avenue 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ;  Second:  C.  T.  Bush,  Dubuque, 
Iowa  ;  Third:  A.  W.  Rice,  Hayward,  Alameda  county! 
California. 

Landscape. -—AiVj/.-  Hen^  Fair,  Lewiston,  Idaho; 
Second:  W.  W.  Bissell,  91  Main  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ; 
Third:  Gus.  Horlen,  5127  Wentworth  ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Fourth  to  tenth  (not  arranged  in  order  of  merit)  :  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Stevens,  40  Mahl  avenue,  Hartford,  Connecticut ; 
Arthur  Anderson,  Wahoo,_  Nebraska ;  J.  W.  McCaslin, 
5747  Drexel  bouleyard,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  John  B.  Wat¬ 
son,  Warsaw,  Indiana ;  Charles  T.  Sprmgman,  1024 
Fourth  avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Frank  E.  Foster, 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa  ;  Adolph  Dittner,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

The  judging  was  a  difficult  matter  because  of  the  large 
number  of  excellent  examples  submitted.  In  the  Land¬ 
scape  Class,  Mr.  H.  Fair’s  view  (which  we  hope  to  give  in 
a  later  issue)  was  a  clever  example  of  the  discriminating 
use  of  a  Ray  Filter.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  the 
competitors  seemed  to  have  striven  for  abnormal  cloud 
effects  rather  than  for  normal  effects,  in  which  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  general  practice  in  the  use  of  ray  filters.  In 
Flower  Class  Mr.  Luick  secured  the  first  award  with 
a  cleverly  managed  study  of  roses  In  which  the  blooms 
and  the  green  leaves  were  well  rendered. 

Beginning  with  the  new  year  our  somewhat  unwieldy 
contemporary  The  Photographic  Times  is  to  be  reduced 
to  standard  magazine  size,  similar  to  Munsey's,  and  the 
subscription  price  is  also  to  be  cut  from  |4  to  $2  per  year. 
Notwithstanding,  these  changes  the  Times  will  be  as  pro- 
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I  NON-HALATION  PLATE  | 


I  Should  be  used  for  landscapes,  | 
I  street  scenes,  interiors,  foliage  j 
I  and  all  subjects  giving  great  con-  | 
I  trasts  of  light  and  shade.  | 

I  It  is  a  double -coated  plate,  | 
I  which  not  only  prevents  halation  | 
I  but  gives  fine  definition  to  the  | 
I  most  strongly  lighted  parts  of  the  j 
I  subject,  and  the  deepest  shadows.  | 
I  With  correct  exposure  it  gives  | 
I  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  | 
I  pictures  obtainable.  | 

I  Our  MANUAL,  which  gives  | 
I  more  information  about  our  I 
I  NON-HALATION  plate,  and  | 
I  other  specialties,  is  sent  free  on  | 
I  request  by  addressing  | 

I  M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO.  | 

I  ST.  LOUIS  :  2005  Lucas  Place.  | 
I  NEW  YORK  OFFICE :  57  East  9th  St.  I 
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fusely  illustrated  as  before,  and  the  photogravure  frontis¬ 
piece  will  be  continued.  Mr.  Walter  E.  Woodbury,  its 
former  editor  for  six  years,  will  again  edit  the  magazine, 
and  in  his  hands  the  Times  should  speedily  recover  its 
old  prestige. 

A  new  bromide  paper,  in  five  varieties,  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Neue  Photographische  Gesellschaft,  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  7  West  14th  street.  New  York.  This  paper  has  a  high 
reputation  m  Europe,  and  we  will  report  further  after  a 
practical  trial  of  its  working  qualities. 

Photogi'ams  of  the  Year  igoo.  A  Pictorial  and  Literary 
Record  of  the  Best  Photographic  Work  of  the  Year. 
Compiled  by  the  editors  and  staff  of  “The  Photo¬ 
gram,”  assisted  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter.  6^4^  x  10  x  %  in. , 
192  pp.  200  engravings.  Paper  covers,  fi.  Library 
edition,  $1.25.  Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York. 
Photograms  of  i goo  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  volume  of  the  series  from  the  American  point  of 
view.  This  has  been  “the  year  of  the  American  inva¬ 
sion  ’  ’  in  England,  and  Photograms  devotes  liberal  space 
in  reading  matter  and  illustration  to  the  qualities  of  cur¬ 
rent  American  work,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  American 
school.  This  section  is  one  which  workers  on  this  side 
will  appreciate. 

Apart  from  American  work,  Photograms  gives  illus¬ 
trated  critiques  on  Artistic  Photography  in  Germa^iy, 
Austratia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and  France.  The 
Work^  of  the  Year  offers  a  racy  review  of  the  pictures 
exhibited  at  the  English  exhibitions,  and  the  Royat  and 
Salon  exhibitions  are  separately  discussed  by  A.  C.  R. 
Carter,  who  proves  himself  as  helpful  a  mentor  as  the 
late  lamented  Gleason  White. 

The  book  is  one  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the 
restricted  space  at  our  disposal.  To  the  pictorial  photog¬ 
rapher  it  offers  an  inexhaustible  store  of  suggestion  and 
criticism  of  the  highest  value.  To  those  simply  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  what  photographers  all  over 
the  world  are  doing,  or  have  done  in  the  last  year  of  the 
photographic  century.  Photograms  of  igoo  is  the  most 
delightful,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive,  of  guides. 
The  illustrations  show  decided  improvement  over  those 
in  last  year’s  volume,  and  all  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  book  deserve  great  praise  for  the  care  and 
thoroughness  with  which  they  have  done  their  work. 


TWO  POINTS 
First.  Permanency 

due  to  the  correct 
position  of  the  soft 
Jena  glass,  where 
outside  influence 
cannot  get  at  it 
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Secondly.  Speed 

due  to  the  large  aper¬ 
ture  and  correct  con¬ 
struction.  Series  II  is 
the  Ideal  Portrait, 
Group  and  High-speed 
Instantaneous  Lens. 
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Mr.  H.  A.  Hyatt,  410  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
for  years  made  special  efforts  in  the  production  of 
catalogues  and  publicity  matter  of  unusual  attractiveness 
for  the  advertisement  of  his  business,  which  is  perhaps 
the  largest  photographic  stock  concern  of  the  west.  The 
new  general  catalogue.  No.  15,  surpasses  all  previous 
issues,  both  in  completeness  and  appearance.  In  its  288 
pages,  the  photographer  will  find  described  and  illustrated 
all  the  best  of  photographic  specialties,  concisely  arranged 
for  ready  reference,  and  tastefully  printed.  The  assort¬ 
ment  of  backgrounds  is  exceptionally  varied,  and  some 
very_  desirable  effects  are  shown  for  the  first  time.  A 
specially  designed  cover,  printed  in  three  colors,  completes 
what  may  fairly  be  termed  one  of  the  most  useful  trade 
reference  books  of  the  year.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  by 
sending  6  cents  (postage)  to  Mr.  Hyatt. 

Neither  care  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  Penrose' s  Process  Year-Book  for  1900,  the 
sixth  annual  issue,  and  if  possible,  the  best  one.  The 
first  impression  on  opening  the  book  is  that  we  have  a 
volume  entirely  devoted  to  process  illustrations,  the  forty 
articles,  several  of  them  of  fair  length,  and  some  of  them 
valuable,  being  swallowed  up  by  the  numerous  supple¬ 
ment  illustrations  in  half-tone,  collotype  or  color.  There 
are  seventeen  illustrations  in  color,  by  almost  as  many 
different  firms,  tnost  of  them  examples  of  three-color 
work,  a  few  being  samples  of  special  processes.  A 
beautiful  little  vignette  of  an  English  hayfield,  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Eustace  Calland,  is  successfully  rendered  into 
collotype  by  Bernard  Alfieri  &  Co.,  this  latter  name  inci¬ 
dentally  showing  what  has  become  of  one  of  tire  ablest 
workers  of  England’s  “new  school”  of  a  few  years  ago. 
The  full-page  “supplement”  half-tones  number  105,  cov¬ 
ering  a  wide  range,  from  fine  technical  commercial  work, 
through  portraiture,  to  the  reproduction  of  engravings, 
wash-drawings  and  pictorial  photographs;  and  eighty 
smaller  illustrations,  many  of  them  interesting  adapta¬ 
tions  to  initials  or  tail  pieces,  are  scattered  through  the 
book.  The  reading  matter  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  ‘  ‘  usual  thing.  ’  ’  There  is  a  cynical  belief  current  that 
the  average  annuals  pad  their  pictures  with  reading 
matter,  and  pad  their  reading  matter  with  pictures.  Mr. 
Gamble,  the  editor,  deserves  credit  for  the  practical  stuff 
he  has  drawn  from  his  writers.  A  valuable  historical 
article  on  “  Photo  Lithography  in  Half-tone,”  is  contrib¬ 
uted  by  Major-General  Waterhouse ;  and  Mr.  Gamble’s 


All  dry  plates  worR  best 
when  fresh 

CRAMER 

PLATES 

will  hereafter  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  label  on 
the  bottom  of  each  box 
of  plates,  limiting  the 
time  within  which  the 
plates  should  be  used 
for  best  results.  We 
consider  this  protection 
necessary  to  guard  our 
patrons  against  plates 
which  have  deteriorated 
by  age. 

We  feel  that  this  long- 
delayed  action  is  in  the 
right  direction,  and  will 
be  appreciated  by  our 
friends  and  the  trade 
generally. 

G.  CRAMUR  DRY  PLATE 
CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  DEPOT 
32  East  10th  Street 
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own  article  on  “Catalogue  Illustrations”  is  a  Miniature 
in  brief,  and  should  be  read  by  every  photographic 
dealer  who  ever  sorrowfully  begins  to  compile  a  price-list. 

The  volume  is  bound  in  dull  red  cloth,  stamped  in 
black,  with  a  special  design  by  George  Walton.  It  is  a 
book  which  should  be  in  the  hands,  not  only  of  every 
printer  and  process  engraver,  but  also  of  every  pho¬ 
tographer  who  takes  a  live  interest  in  his  craft  or  hobby. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  a  prac¬ 
tical  test  of  the  capacities  of  the  new  Lovell  C.  D.  (color 
differentiating)  plate.  The  subject  for  the  test  was  a 
peculiarly  difficult  lithograph  from  the  pages  of  Truth,  a 
portrait  of  a  girl  in  yellow,  blue,_  and  carmine  tints.  The 
combination  of  color  may  be  imagined.  The  first  ex¬ 
posure  was  made  with  a  plain  (unorthochromatic)  plate 
for  purposes  of  comparison ;  then  followed  an  exposure 
with  a  Lovell  C.  D.  plate  without  color  screen  ;  this,  in 
turn,  was  followed  by  a  Lovell  C.  D.  plate,  backed,  and 
exposed  through  a  normal  yellow  screen.  The  resulting 
negatives  offer  indisputable  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
the  last  named  where  maximum  “  color  values  ”  are  de¬ 
sirable,  but  the  second  exposure  gave  a  negative  which 
showed  that  the  Lovell  C.  D.  is  a  valuable  plate,  even 
without  a  color-screen.  And  still  the  wonder  grows  why 
so  many  photographers  keep  on  using  color  blind  plates  ! 

Among  the  events  of  chief  importance  during  the 
month  The  Third  Philadelphia  Salon  easily  comes  first. 
By  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances  our  visit 
to  the  exhibition  was  made  between  two  trains,  with  the 
result  that  the  readers  of  The  Photo-Miniature  will  be 
spared  a  lengthy  review  of  the  204  exhibits  so  carefully 
selected  by  “the  jury  of  selection”  from  the  thousand 
prints  submitted  for  exhibition. 

The  Salon  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
from  October  21  to  November  18,  and  was  attended  by 
nearly  20,000  visitors.  The  jury  of  selection  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Frank  Eugene,  of  New 
York;  Gertrude  Kasebier,  of  Brooklyn;  Clarence  H 
White,  of  Newark,  Ohio;  and  Eva  Lawrence  Watson,  of 
Philadelphia.  Many  of  the  pictures  displayed  on  the 
walls  were  familiar  friends  seen  at  previous  exhibitions 
here  and  abroad,  but  for  the  most  part,  these  were 
sufficiently  interesting  to  justify  renewed  acquaintance. 
Among  the  204  exhibits  there  were  many  which,  except 


All  the  Large  Dealers  Are  Now  in  Possession 
of  FREE  SAMPLE  PACKETS  of  the  New 
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PAPER 


Supplied  in  Five  Various  Grades,  GLOSSY  &  MATT 

TRY  IT,  AND  FORM  YOUR  OWN  OPINION 

The  main  secret  and  guarantee  of  the  uni¬ 
form  and  absolutely  reliable  quality  of  all 
ROTOGRAPH  PAPER  for  sale  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  is,  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  whole  product 
is  sold  to  outside  consumers  —  no  less  than 
nine-tenths  being  required  for  our  own  use  in 
our  own  printing  department,  for  the  filling  of 
large  advertising  orders,  which  we  print  and 
develop  by  automatic  machinery. 

This  circumstance  enables  us  to  select  only 
the  choicest  and  very  best  emulsions  for  our 
Sales-Department  —  thus  giving  our  customers 
the  pick  of  our  entire  product. 
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from  the  “plastic  psychological  synthesis”  point  of  view, 
were  inexplicable  both  in  choice  of  subject  and  method 
of  treatment.  But  we  were  glad  to  see  that  the  majority 
not  only  gave  “distinct  evidence  of  individual  artistic 
feeling  and  execution,”  according  to  the  declared  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Salon,  but  also  gave  one  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  as  pictures  pure  and  simple.  _  ... 

There  is  likely  to  be  considerable  discussion  during 
the  coming  year  concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Salon,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  We, 
therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to  place  The  Photo- 
Miniature  on  record  as  wholly  in  support  of  them  ove- 
ment  which  the  Salon  aims  to  represent.  That  there  is 
room  for  improvement,  and  especially  need  for  broader 
and  more  catholic  views  in  its  management,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  it  is  also  undeniable  that  the  Salon,  imper¬ 
fect  as  it  is  in  this  or  that,  has  accomplished  great  things 
in  behalf  of  pictorial  photography  in  America,  has  raised 
the  standard  of  American  photography  along  certain  well- 
defined  lines,  and  is  an  institution  deserving  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  of  those  interested  in  the_  development 
of  pictorial  photography.  However  desirable  certem 
reforms  may  be,  therefore,  we  would  urge  that  they 
should  be  effected  with  scrupulous^  care  for  the  con¬ 
serving  of  the  magnificent  work  which  the  Salon  man¬ 
agement  has  already  accomplished. 

A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  more  notable  works 
exhibited  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

Mr  Alfred  Watkins,  the  developer  and  exposure 
expert,  has  just  issued  a  meter  for  giving  nectary 
exposures  for  indoor  or  very  dull  weather.  Mr.  Watkins 
name  is  a  guarantee  of  thorough  reliability,  and  the  pnce 
of  his  little  meter  (25  cents  in  England)  will  delight 
amateurs  of  limited  means. 

Those  who  filter  solutions,  and  almost  all  except 
silver,  and  pyro,  are  better  for  it,  will  find  a  tuft  of 
absorbent  cotton  of  good  quality  quicker  and  better  than 
filter  paper.  Put  a  wad  of  the  cotton,  not  too  tightly,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  funnel.  It  will  stop  a  surprising 
quantity  of  dirt. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  unmount  a  print.  Tlie  secret 
is  to  attack  it  through  the  back.  Lay  the  pnnt  face  down 
on  a  clean  glass.  Behind  it  place  a  cloth,  wrung  out  in 
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Time  and  Instantaneous 

i;  A  roller-curtain  shutter  of  great  simplicity.  It 
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Focal  Plane  Shutters 

::  Are  unequalled  for  the  beautiful  quality  of 
:  work  they  do  when  the  object  is  in  extra  rapid 
i  motion.  As  they  admit  an  enormous  amount 
:  of  light,  they  produce  well-nigh  impossible 
results.  As  simple  as  the  Time  and  Instan- 
;  taneous.  Can  be  made  to  interchange  with 
:  reversible  backs. 
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New  Time-Exposure  Valves 
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warm  water,  folded  three  or  four  times,  and  exactly 
covering  the  mount ;  another  piece  of  glass  and  a  weight 
over  all  completes  the  arrangement.  In  a  few  hours  the 
mount  will  be  soaked  through  and  the  picture  will  strip. 

Dust  on  the  lens  often  causes  foggy  plates.  Cure  is 
hopeless  ;  the  prevention  is  obvious. 

In  Camera  Obscura  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  asks,  “What 
is  a  photograph  ?  ’  ’  There  is  more  in  the  question  than 
is  apparent  at  first  glance,  for  the  term  photograph  merely 
means  a  picture  produced  by  photography,  and  has  no 
say  as  to  the  printing  method.  This  latter  effects  the 
important  question  of  permanency.  We  have  so  many 
papers  now,  and  so  many  ways  of  faking  them,  that  it  is 
time  we  knew  more  as  to  the  method  ;  for  even  practical 
photographers  cannot  always  say  what  paper  has  been 
used,  after  examining  a  print.  Let  us  have  the  correct 
process  indicated ;  and  do  not  let  us  have  fictitious 
names,  such  as  “  platinograph ’’  or  “  carbonette,”  which 
are  always  intended  to  be  misleading. 

To  make  a  good  mountant,  beat  two  ounces  of  pow¬ 
dered  starch  into  a  thick  cream  with  a  little  water.  Heat 
a  pint  of  water  in  an  enameled  iron  pan,  and  when  it 
boils  drop  the  starch  cream  slowly  and  gradually  into 
it,  stirring  all  the  time.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  stirring 
steadily,  and  allow  to  cool.  When  quite  cold,  remove 
the  skin  which  has  formed,  and  the  paste  is  ready  for  use. 

An  exhibition  of  “pictorial  photographs”  by  Holland 
Day  and  other  Americans  has  been  open  in  London  some 
time  and  is  now  going  “on  tour.”  An  English  writer 
think  the  pictorial  movement  “too  serious  and  definite 
not  to  be  treated  with  respect,  but  perhaps  too  young 
to  justify  one’s  setting  it  above  all  others.” 

A  very  weak  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide  will  re¬ 
duce  carbon  prints  if  they  are  too  deeply  printed. 

Winter  months  are  here,  and  a  cold  developer  means 
slow  work.  Remember  to  heat  the  developer  to  about 
65  The  negatives  come  up  more  quickly  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  better. 


If  It  Isn’t  an  Eastman,  it  Isn’t  a  KodaK 


BY  THE,  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE, 

No.  1 

PAN  O  RAM- 
KODAK 


A  new,  delightful  and  inexpensive  field  is 
opened  to  the  Amateur  Photographer 

Its  unique  qualities  lend  themselves  with  peculiar  fitness  to  work 
that  is  “out  of  the  ordinary.”  Not  only  will  it  take  horizontal  views 
of  broad  landscapes,  but  it  is  a  success  in  making  vertical  pictures  of 
high  and  narrow  waterfalls  or  deep  gorges,  while  for  photographing 
outdoor  groups  it  is  unequaled. 

In  the  Panoram-Kodak  we  have  succeeded  in  dispensing  with  the 
complicated  mechanism  which  has  been  such  an  objectionable  feature 
in  other  panoramic  cameras.  The  motion  of  the  lens  is  uniform 
through  the  arc  of  the  circle,  insuring  even  illumination,  and  it  has 
wonderful  depth  and  definition.  The  No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  has  a 
two-speed  shutter,  a  spirit  level,  socket  for  tripod  screw,  a  brilliant 
finder  which  shows  the  operator  the  amount  of  sky  and  foreground 
which  will  be  included  in  the  picture,  the  full  scope  of  view  being  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  V-shape  lines  on  top  of  camera.  Uses  our  regular  No.l 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak  films,  which  are  carried  in  stock  by  dealers  the 
world  over.  Has  an  angle  of  view  of  1 12°  and  loads  in  daylight. 

THE,  PRICE. 

No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  for  2%  x  7  pictures  ...  $10.00 

Transparent  film  cartridge  for  6  ex.  2}^  x  7  (Regular  No.  1 

F.  P.  K.  12  ex.  cartridge)  .....  .40 

Do.,  3  ex.  2K  X  7  (Regular  No.  1  F.  P.  K.  6  ex.  cartridge)  -  .20 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Sample  print  for  two  2-cent  stamps.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 
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VELOX 

An  after-supper-paper  for  the 
amateur.  Prints  in  a  few 
seconds  by  lamp  or  gaslight. 
Develops  in  a  few  more 
seconds  by  the  same  light. 
Requires 

NO  DARK  ROOM 

and  renders  beautifully  soft, 
platinum-like  effects. 

NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 


For  sah  by 

all  dealers. 


Nepera  Park, 
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Pin  to  a  Card 

and  Touch 

With  a  Match 


That’s  all  there  is  to  using 

HASTM  AN’S 
FLASH  SHEETS 


They  burn  more  slowly  than  ordinary 
flash  powders,  giving  a  softer  light  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  more  natural  expression  to  the 
eyes. 

Clean,  convenient,  a  minimum  of  smoke. 


Price  per  package  of 
le:2  doz.  sheets,  25  cents 
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The  perfection  and  uni¬ 
formity  for  which  Solio  is 
famous  were  only  made 
possible  by  the  purity  of 
the  raw  stock  upon  which 
it  is  coated. 

None  but  the  best  im¬ 
ported  stock  is  used  in  any 
of  our  papers. 

Manufacturers  of  photographic  papers  who  use  any 
but  imported  basic  stock  (Steinbach  or  Rives)  do  so  either 
to  save  cost  or  as  a  makeshift. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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P©rfecter 

PLATINUM 

invite  your  attention  to  this  grade  of  pure 
PUtinum  Paper,  believing  that  the  most  dis- 
cn^tmg  worker  will  be  highly  delighted  with  results 
Exquisite  gradation  and  delicate 
artisticaUy  obtained. 
This  of  Platinum  Paper  is  particularly  recom¬ 

mended  for  artistic  and  beautiful  results  in  portraiture. 


Artisti 


PLATINUM 

JN  response  to  the  demand  for  a  good  grade  of  pure 
medium  price,  we  have  placed 
ARTKTI  PLATINUM  on  the  market.  It  L  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  landscape  and  view  work, 
^ough  excellent  results  are  obtained  in  portraiture. 
We  sohcit  a  careful  trial  of  this  brand,  believing  the 
paper  itself  will  proclaim  its  merit,  far  better  than  we 
can  tell  it. 


All  our  papers  are  made  by  the  Kirkland-Wallace  Process 

for?h\T^  uneaualed 

for  the  production  of  perfect  Platinum  Paper. 

package  of  either  PERFECTER  or  ARTISTI  Plati- 
^  ^  "leveloper  for  the  same,  sent  to 

any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents,  by  addressing 

The 

Camera  Chemical  Co. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Scovill  «5  Adams  Co.,  Trade  Agents 
New  York 
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AN  HONEST  LENS 


AT 

AN  HONEST  PRICE 


NEHKING’S 

NEW 

ANASTIGMAT 

Patent  Applied  For 
WorKing  Aperture  /  7/7 


This  lens  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  Anas- 
tigmat  Lenses  on  the  market.  Its  absolutely  flat  field, 
microscopic  definition,  great  rapidity  and  entire  Asth¬ 
matic  correction  have  gained  its  recommendation  y 
leading  Professional  and  Amateur  photographers.  _ 
The  lens  is  mounted  like  all  Anastigmats  and  is 
fitted  with  an  Iris  Diaphragm.  The  cells  contaming  the 
lenses  when  unscrewed  from  the  lens  barrel  will  also  h 
the  Unicum,  Victor,  Wizard,  Graphic,  Voco  and  Wollen- 
sak  Shutters.  Other  shutters  will  be  fitted. 
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An  additional  charge  of  $2  will  be  made  for  accu¬ 
rately  pairing  lenses  for  stereoscopic  work. 

Larger  or  smaller  sizes  than  quoted  above  will  be 
made  to  order  only.  Prices  on  application. 


U.  NEHRING 

No.  16  East  42d  Street,  New  York 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturb 


PICTORIAL  EFFECTS 

and  pictures  true  to  nature 
are  what  every  photographer 
seeks  to  obtain.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  cannot 
always  be  obtained  with  the 
camera  and  dry  plate  alone, 
the  modification  of  the  light 
being  at  times  necessary. 

If  you  want  perfect  pictures,  cloud  effects, 
color  values  and  shadow  details, 

USE  THE  IDEAL  RAY  FILTER 


Made  in  all  sizes,  they  fit  any  lens  like  a  cap. 
Spectroscopically  tested,  made  of  optical  glass, 
cemented  like  a  lens.  CHEMICALLY,  OP¬ 
TICALLY  and  MECHANICALLY  PERFECT. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them  and  don’t  accept  a 
substitute. 

PRICES 


No.  I.  Diam.  i  5-16  in.  .  $1  00 

No.  3.  Diam.  i  7-16  in.  .  i  00 

No.  4.  Diam.  1%  in.  .  .  i  25 

No.  5.  Diam.  1%  in.  .  .  i  50 

No.  6.  Diam.  2  in.  ...  i  50 


No.  7.  Diam.  23^  in.  .  .  |i  75 

No.  8.  Diam.  23^  in.  .  .  2  00 

No.  9.  Diam.  2%  in.  .  .  2  25 

No.  10.  Diam.  3  in.  ...  2  50 


Boulder^  Colorado. 
l*he  Ideal  Ray  Filter  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  obtaining  perfect  effects^ 
true  color  values  and  flowers.  Its 
optical  properties  seem  to  be  perfect^ 
and  the  shade  of  the  color  is  just 
right.  I'he  readiness  with  which 
it  is  adjusted  to  the  camera  places 
it  flrst  among  accessories  of  this 

D.  M.  Andrews. 


St.  Louisy  Missouri, 
"the  photographer  who  has  used 
the  Ideal  "R,ay  Filter  will  never 
cease  to  use  it  as  long  as  he  uses 
a  lens  and  camera. 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co. 

Iowa  Falls,  Iowa, 
this  little  instrument  puts  an  end 
to  chalky  skies  that  mar  so  many  pic¬ 
tures.  F.  E.  Foster. 


Manufactured  by 

BURKE  &  JAMES 
109-111  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


PENROSE’S 

Pictorial  Annual,  known  as  the 

Process  Year  Book 

for  1900 

will  be  ready  for  delivery 
December  15 

Detailed  Contents  List  on  Application 


The  Process  Year  Book  is  this  year, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  exhibit  obtainable  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  reproduction  processes.  It 
has  105  full-page  illustrations,  17  in 
color,  and  82  illustrations  in  the  text. 
With  many  valuable  monographs  on 
photo-mechanical  work,  written  by  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  various  departments. 

Bound  in  cloth  with  specially  designed  cover. 

PRICE,  $1.50,  post  free 


American  Agents 

TENNANT  6  WARD 
289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Yorfc 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


A  tasteful  mount  helps  the  picture.  Use 

NEW  REMBRANDT 
PHOTO .  MOUNTS 
WITH  INSERT 

For  clean,  permanent  prints,  use 

EAGLE  HYPO  SODA 

a  special  brand  ;  clear  as  crystal ;  absolutely  pure ; 

full  strength ;  instantly  soluble. 

The  best  and  most  serviceable  background  in  the 
market  for  home  or  studio  use  is  our 


REMBRANDT  HEAD  GROUND 

Send  for  particulars  of  above  and  other 
new  specialties  just  received. 

GEORGE  MURPHY 

57  East  9th  Street,  New  York 


UNSOLICITED! 

Written  by  an  officer  of  a  prominent  Camera  Club 

“As  each  of  the  various  platinum  papers 
now  on  the  market  have  made  their  advent, 
samples  have  been  furnished  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club,  and  after  giving  each  a 
fair  trial,  the  users  of  platinum  papers  have 
invariably  returned  to  the  old  reliable 
Willis  &  Clements  paper.” 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 
1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


MELLIN’S 
Pocket  Tripod  Stay 


Open 

MELLEN’S 

Adjustable  View-Finder 


Can  be  folded  witliln  tripod 
or  detaclied  and  carried  in 
pocket.  Prevents  accidents 
on  bard  floors,  sidewalks  in 
icy  streets,  or  in  a  wind  or 
from  a  careless  foot.  Price, 
76  cents.  By  mail,  lO  cents 
extra. 


Pits  any  plate,  camera  or 
lens,  sbows  exactly  tbe  view 
you’ll  get  in  negative  and 
print.  Justthe  thing  for  dark 
interiors  and  flashlight.  With 
carrying  case  for  vest  pocket. 
Pull  Instructions  with  each 
Plnder.  Price,  76  cents. 


Ask  yoar  dealer  to  get  these  for  you 

MELLEN  MFe.  &  PUB.  00.,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


BE  WISE!  ““End  send  a 
postal  card  for  my  NEW 

BARGAIN  LIST  OF 

CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 
It  offers  some  desirable  bar¬ 
gains  which  can’t  be  had  else¬ 
where,  and  which  won’t  be  here 
long  after  the  list  is  out.  Ready 
October  1st.  CHAS.  H. 
LOEBER,  12  East  17th  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

/  make  a  specialty  of  high-class  printing  in 
platinotype,  Aristo-platino ,  and  bromide  en¬ 
larging  from  amateur’s  negatives.  Prices  right. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

S.  M. 
Flash  Powder 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoke 

50  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 

E,.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  ^  CO. 

NEW  YORK  Sole  Trade  Agents  CHICAGO 
and  All  Live  Dealers 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


GOOD  TOOLS  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  Photo- 
Engraver  as  to  every  one  else.  The  Royle  machines  are 
indispensable  to  modern  engraving  plants.  They  have  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  successful  tools. 

JOHN  ROYDls  &  SONS  Paterson,  N.  J. 


■ 
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Send 
4  Cents 
Postage 

Mention 

THE  PHOTO- 
MINIATURE 

fi.  fl.  HYATT  North  Broadway  ST.  LOOIS,  MO. 


PAGES 

OP 

TO 

DATE 

TAROOGAOOT 


Thirtieth  Thousand  Now  Ready 

MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS 

FOR  AMATEURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
A  pocket  book  of  practical  hints  for  hand -camera 
workers,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  72  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  20  cents.  > 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tells  how  to  make  two  or  more  negatives  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  with  kodak  or  other  camera,  and  print  all  into  one 
continuous  picture.  The  only  book  on  the  subject. 
2^  cents. 

TENNANT  &  WARD 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturs 


We  beg  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  Photo -Miniature  that 


The  Photo  Era 

AND 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 

are  now  combined  to  make  the  most  complete  and 
most  up-to-date  photographic  magazine  published 
in  the  United  States. 

THE  PHOTO  ERA  is  larger,  and  stronger,  and 
better  than  ever  before,  because 

“ In  Union  there  is  Strength” 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  we  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  offer  the  public  a  photographic  magazine  of 
the  best  quality  that  money  and  brains  can  make, 
and  we  sell  it  at  as  low  a  price  as  modern  machinery 
and  methods  can  make  it. 

Fifteen  cents  a  copy,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year.  On 
sale  at  all  news  stands  and  photo-supply  houses. 

Photo  Era  Pub.  Co. 

DEWEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


WE  FEEL  WARRANTED  IN  SAYING 
that  both  the  novice  and  expert  in  Lantern 
Slide  Making  will  find  the 

Forbes  Lantern  Plates 

to  be  indispensable  after  once  giving  them  a 
trial.  They  are  absolutely  grainless,  have  fine 
chemical  properties,  and  are  easily  manipulated. 

Forbes  Dry  Plate  Works 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Established  and  in  continuous  operation  since  1883 


Just  Published.  150  pp.  With  26  Plates  and  66  Diagrams 

TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Construction  and  Uses  of  the  Tele¬ 
photographic  Lens  for  amateurs,  professionals  and  others,  with  a  full 
bibliography  of  the  subject. 

By  THOMAS  R.  DALLMEYER 
Price,  $4.00;  postfree  to  any  address 
TENNANT  &  WARD,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


y-ti. - ... - ^ 

hammer 


DRY  PLATES 


¥ 

hammer 

RETOUCHING 
VARNISH 

U  the  best  for 
fine  retouching 

HAMMER 

Eikonogen  and  Metol 
DEVELOPERS 

ready  for  use,  are  the  finest 
developers  on  the  market 

For  Sale  by  Ail  Dealers  at  Popolar  Prices 

I  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

f  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co 


Absolutely  Uniform  and  Gean 
INCOMPARABLE 
for  the  STUDIO 
and  HAND  CAMERA 

WO  FRILLING 

IN  HOT  WEATHER 
Send  for 

HASHdER’S 
LITTLE  BOOK 
on  negative 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


DOI  VnUfi^n  M  C  latest  in  photo  papers,  and  a  sue* 

I  WiB  •  unit U  Iwi  C  cess.  Gives  wonderful  rang^e  of  tone, 
from  rich  sepia  to  platinum.  No  skill  required  in  development, 
which  is  simple,  quick  and  cheap.  Sample  dozen  cabinets  with 
full  instructions  mailed  free  for  25  cents.  Circulars  and  one  print, 
5  cents. 

CAL.  CAMERA  CO..  22  GEARY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE.GUERIN  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRIZE  WINNERS.  Address  Dspl.  for  I  Cafalog.  SI.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FREE  TO  AMATEURS 

For  10  Names  and  Addresses  of  Amateur 
Friends  and  one  2-cent  stamp 
A  Booklet  full  of  POINTERS  and  PICTURES 

MELLEN  MFG.  &  PUB.  CO.,  96  Sth  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRIMER 

By  J,  C  Woftlungtoni  and  J.  C  Millcn,  M.D, 

“Unquestionably  the  best  first  book  on  photography" 
Bound  in  Art  Canvas,  164  pp.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 

TENNANT  6  WARD.  289  FOURTH  AV..  NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


A  GOLD  MLDAL 

Was  awarded  at  the 

Paris  1900 
Exposition 

to  an  exhibit  of  75  pictures  made  on 

STANDARD 

PLATES 

Send  for  Booklet  (Dept.  C) 

STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

Home  Office,  Lewiston,  Maine 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 


& 


•Cl 


33  CENTS  PER  OUNCE 
CARTRIDGES,  25  and  40  Cfa. 


7  NEW  DESIGNS-5X6 
SEND  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR 


m^mmrn 


Q)j  .V 


'o 


After  “The  Photo  -  Miniature  ” 

the  most  interesting  book 
in  the  world  for  photographers 
is  our  PHOTO -BOOK  LIST 

mailed  free  on  request 

Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturh 


PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE.  YEAR 

reproduces  and  describes  the  best  photographic  pictures  of 
each  year,  with  illustrated  descriptions  and  critiques  of  the 
principal  exhibitions,  completely  representing  the  progress  of 
pictorial  photography. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTIRES 

are  given  an  especially  prominent  place  in 

PHOTOGRAMS 


OF  THE  YEAR  1900 


READY  DECEMBER  1st 

The  criticism  on  the  worR  from  the  United 
States  is  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  T,  Keiley, 
and  will  he  found  to  be  of  unusual  interest. 

THE  CANADIAN  WORK  OF 
THE  YEAR 

will  be  well  represented  and  capably  dealt  with. 

THE  TWO  LEADING  BRITISH 
EXHIBITIONS 

of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  the  Salon  will  be 

very  completely  described,  with  many  pictures,  and  all  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  will  be  reproduced  in  miniature,  with 
a  key  enabling  the  reader  to  identify  any  single  picture. 

FRENCH,  CONTINENTAL,  AND 
COLONIAL  SCHOOLS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK 

will  be  well  represented  by  carefully  chosen  examples  and  a 
critical  report  of  the  pictorial  progress  of  the  year,  etc.,  etc. 

About  Two  Hundred  Pages,  with  some 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty  lilustrations 
Prlo9  :  Paper  Copers,  $1 .00  3  Cloth  Bound  Edition,  $!  .25. 
Postpaid  to  any  address  on  rseeipt  of  pries. 

The  Most  Interesting 
of  Photographic  Picture  Boohs 

Order  early  to  avoid  disappointment 

PHOTOCRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1  899  is  still  obuinable. 
Pri&9,  75  ots.f  postage  16  ete.  extra  ;  Cloth,  $1.00,  postage  20  ote. 
AMERICAN  AGENTS 

TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Thk  Photo-Miniature 


Have  you  ever  compared  the  results 
obtained  with  BACKED  Plates  against 
those  obtained  with  ordinary  Plates? 


LOVILLL 

BACKEND 

PLATENS 

have  all  the  speed  of  the  most 
rapid  plates  on  the  market 
but  give  incomparably  better 
results  in 

STUDIO  OR  AT  HOME 
PORTRAITURE 

especially  with  light  draperies 

LANDSCAPE  OR  OUTDOOR 
WORK  WITH  SKIES 
or  in  photographing 

INTERIORS 

or  any  subject  with 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 

Exposed  and  dereloped  like  an  ordinary  plate 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 

LOVELL  DRY  PLATE  MEG.  CO. 
NEW  RO  CHELLE,  N.  Y. 

New  York:  621  Broadway 
Chicago:  64  Wabash  Ave. 

Denver:  Hart  Bros.  &  Wells 
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American  ARiisTOTYPE  Co. 


JAMESTOWN,  H.  T, 
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Kindly  mention  Thb  Photo-Miniature 


V.,'  ■'  .-V  uJ-'V.  * 


PER  YEAR  7/6 


m  PHOTO 


:  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  : 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 


TENNANT  ANo  WARD 

289  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
LONDON :  OAWBARN  6  WARD,  LTD. 

Enteied  lui  8«coad-Clasi  Mail  Matter  at  New  Ycrk  Fost  OSea 
Copyri^ted,  zgoo,  by  Tennant  and  Ward,  N.  Y, 

Vot.  II.  No.  31.  December,  1900 


PRICE  6<i.  POST-FREE  7%<I. 


ALBUMEN  6  PLAIN 
PAPER  PRINTING 


GOOD  BOOKS 


THE  PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  series  of  chapters  on  the  after  treatment  of  the  negative- 
intensification,  reduction,  etc.  By  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert 
135  pp.,  iilus.,  cloth,  SO  cents. 

THE  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS 

A  practical  handbook,  with  facsimile  prints  before  and 
after  development.  By  W- J.  Warren,  so  cents. 

PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING 

Written  from  the  pictorial  standpoint;  illustrated.  By  A. 
Horsley  Hinton.  Cloth,  92  pp.,  SO  cents. 

PHOTO-AQUATINT  „  The  Gmn-BIchremete 

Process.  The  authoritative  manual  on  this  subject  By 
Maskell  and  Demachy.  SS  pp.,  50  cents. 

THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 

A  later  manual  than  the  above.  Written  by  a  practical 
worker.  Ulus,  by  W.  J.  Warren.  Cloth,  50  cents. 

CARBON  PRINTING 

By  E,  J.  Wall.  Fifth  edition,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Ozo- 
type  Process.  Carbon  frontispiece.  50  cents. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPMRS 

Practical  information,  plainly  1  written^j  Second  edition. 
By  Chas,  F.  Townsend.  ts8  pp.,  50  cents. 

PRACTICAL  Pictorial  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  best  book  on  picture  making  by  photography.  Very 
fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  In  two  parts, 
cloth  bound.  Per  volume,  SO  cents. 

THE  BARNET  BOOK 

A  collection  of  selected  papers  by  well-known  men.  Capt. 
^bney,  Chapman  Jones,  C.  H,  Bothamley,  Harold  Baker, 
A.  Horsley  Hinton,  J.  A.  Hodges,  Andrew  Pringle,  F.  C.  ' 
Lambert,  etc.  ^7  pp.,  cloth,  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  REFERENCE  BOOK  ,  , 

Of  Photography.  By  F.  Dund^  Todd.  In  tWo  nailts. 
Very  full  of  useful  information,  boiled  down  fdr  rgidy-  ' 
reference.  Per  part,  so  cents.  > 

Send  for  our  Complete  Book  List  •  ;  -i' 


TENNANT  and  WARD  >- 

239  FOURTH  AVENUE  :  NEW  Y(Htk 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Mimatork  ' 


THE  JANUARY  NUMBER  OF 

THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE 


Will  inaugurate  the  New  Century  with  a  beginner’s 
guide  to 

GUM-BICHROMATE  PRINTING 

Cleverly  but  simply  written  by  a  practical  worker  in 
this  fascinating  process,  and  illustrated  “in  natural 
colors’’  by  examples  of  the  “gum”  work  of  Mrs. 
Kasebier,  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  and  Frank  A.  Ferret. 

Earlier  Numbers  of  The  Photo-Miniature : 

No.  1.  MODERN  LENSES  (8th  thousand) 

No.  2.  THE  POSE  IN  PORTRAITURE  (8th  thou.) 
No.  3.  HAND-CAMERA  WORK  (6th  thousand) 
No.  4.  PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS  (7th  thou.) 
No.  5.  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  6.  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  7.  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESSES  (6th  thou.) 
No.  8.  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  HOME  (8th  thou.) 
No.  9.  LANTERN  SLIDES 
No. 10.  THE  “BLUE  PRINT,”  ETC. 

No.ll.  DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
No.  12.  RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES  &  PRINTS 
No.l3.  PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS  &  TREES 
No.  14.  STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  15.  INTENSIFICATION  &  REDUCTION 
No. 16.  BROMIDE  PRINTING  &  ENLARGING 
No.  17.  THE  CARBON  PROCESS 
No.  18.  CHEMICAL  NOTIONS,  ETC. 

No.  19.  PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN 
No.20.  TRIMMING,  MOUNTING  &  FRAMING 
No.21.  ALBUMEN  &  PLAIN  PAPER  PRINTING 

Any  number  of  ''The  Photo-Miniature"  can  be  obtained 
at  any  time.  Always  in  print. 

Orders  for  single  copies  or  subscriptions  received  by  all  dealers  in 
photographic  supplies,  newsmen,  booksellers,  the  American  News 
Co.  and  its  branches,  or  the  publishers.  Single  copies,  25  cents, 
postpaid.  No  sample  copies.  Subscription  price,  $2.50  per  year. 


PUBLISHED  BY  TENNANT  AND  WARD, 
AT  289  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 
AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD,  LTD.,  AT 
6  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  E.  C.  LONDON 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


The  Limited  Edition  is  Rapidly 
being  exhausted 


WILSON'S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MOSAICS,  1901 

The  Favorite  Jimerican  Annual,  Illustrated  With 
100  FULL  =  PAGE  PICTURES  BY 


Falk  Schumacher  I.  Benjamin  Pach  Bros. 
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ALBUMEN  AND  PLAIN  PAPER 
PRINTING 

From  the  beginning  of  photography,  until  perhaps 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
photographs  produced  the  world  over  were  what  are 
generally  known  as  “silver  prints.”  And  although  plati¬ 
num,  iron  and  “carbon”  or  pigment  prints  are  now 
familiar  everywhere,  it  may  still  be  fairly  said  that  the 
silver  print  leads  all  the  others  in  popularity  and  com¬ 
mon  use.  This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  silver  printing  methods,  and  suggests  that  it  is  time 
that  we  had  a  number  of  The  Photo-Miniature  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject. 

There  are  silver  prints  and  silver  prints  ;  so  many,  in 
fact,  and  so  different  in  kind,  that  we  have  abandoned 
the  generic  term,  and  name  our  silver  printing  methods 
or  prints  after  some  peculiarity  in  manufacture  or  ma¬ 
nipulation,  or  perhaps,  more  commonly,  by  a  trade 
name  made  familiar  by  advertisement.  Thus  we  speak 
of  solar  prints,  collodio-chloride  and  gelatino-chloride 
prints,  bromide,  Velox,  Dekko,  and  Aristo  prints,  gela¬ 
tine,  albumen  and  plain  paper  prints — all  “silver  prints,” 
possessing  different  characteristics,  and  distinguished  in 
practice  %  their  names.  Solar  prints,  for  instance,  were 
so  called  because  they  were  made  in  a  solar  or  sun¬ 
printing  camera  by  which  a  large  volume  of  sunlight 
could  be  concentrated  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  sensitized 
with  iodide  of  silver.  Today  “solar  prints”  are  made 
by  electric  light,  but  the  name  remains  unchanged.  Bro- 
rnide  papers  are,  of  course,  papers  coated  with  a  gela¬ 
tine  emulsion  bearing  bromide  of  silver.  Velox,  Dekko, 
etc.,  are  modified  bromide  of  silver  papers.  Aristo, 
in  this  country,  is  a  trade  name  given  to  a  collodio- 
chloride  printing  paper,  and  collodio-chloride  or  gelatino- 
chloride  papers  are  papers  coated  with  chloride  of  silver 
emulsified  in  collodion  or  gelatine. 
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Honor  to  practical  silver  printing  pro- 

~  u  cess  was  made  known  by  Fox  Talbot  in 
Whom  Honor,  earlier),  some  months  before 

the  world  was  roused  by  the  announcement  of  the 
Daguerreotype  process.  This  interesting  fact  may  star¬ 
tle  the  gentle  reader  who  has  rested  in  the  belief  that 
Daguerre  was  the  Father  of  Photography,  but  history 
attests  its  truth.  It  is  pertinent  to  give  here  the  brief 
description  of  this  earliest  of  silver  printing  methods, 
as  communicated  by  Fox  Talbot  himself  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Magazine  in  1839.  He  says  : 

‘  ‘  In  order  to  make  what  may  be  called  ordinary  pho¬ 
togenic  paper  I  select,  in  the  first  place,  paper  of  a  good, 
firm  quality  and  smooth  surface.  I  do  not  know  that 
anything  answers  better  than  superfine  writing  paper.  I 
dip  it  into  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  wipe  it 
dry,  by  which  means  the  salt  is  uniformly  distributed 
through  its  substance.  I  then  spread  a  solution  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  on  one  surface  only,  and  dry  it  at  the  fire. 
The  solution  should  not  be  saturated,  but  six  or  eight 
times  diluted  with  water.  When  dry  the  paper  is  ready 
for  use.”  Further  on  he  points  out  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  if  the  amount  of  silver  is  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  salt. 

This  chloride  of  silver  paper  Fox  Talbot  intended  for 
the  making  of  negatives  in  the  camera,  but  he  also 
pointed  out  that  it  was  suitable  for  the  production  of 
positives  (prints)  from  negatives,  and  he  says,  just  as 
the  enthusiasts  of  today  say  of  their  papers :  ‘  ‘  Nothing 
could  be  more  perfect  than  the  images  it  gives,”  etc. 
Now  this  first  silver  printing  paper  which  Fox  Talbot 
gave  us  is  practically  the  ‘  ‘  plain  paper  ’  ’  process  in  use 
today,  concerning  which  we  will  learn  more  in  later  pages. 

With  the  announcement  of  Talbot’s 
Comparisons,  discoveries  came  also  the  publication 
of  the  Daraerreotype  process  in  France. 
Naturally,  those  interested  in  the  new  art  compared  the 
pictures  produced  by  the  two  methods.  And  so  we  find 
M.  Biot  saying,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Paris:  “It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  photo¬ 
genic  drawings  made  on  paper  (Talbot’s  prints)  can  ever 
equal  the  clearness  and  fineness  of  those  obtained  on 
level  and  polished  metallic  plates  (Daguerreotypes). 
The  texture  of  the  paper,  its  superficial  roughnesses,  the 
depth  of  the  imbibitions,  are  so  many  obstacles  to  abso¬ 
lute  strictness  of  delineation,”  etc.  Following  M.  Biot, 
the  great  world  gave  its  favor  to  the  Daguerreotype 
with  its  infinite  gradation  of  tones,  its  superabundance 
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The  First 
Albumen 
Paper. 

Fox  Talbot. 


and  delicacy  of  detail,  so  that  paper  printing  methods 
made  little  progress  until  1850,  when  Blanquard  Evrard 
and  Gustav  LeGray  suggested  albumenized  paper. 

According  to  their  suggestion,  paper 
was  first  coated  with  albumen  (white  of 
egg)  and  then  made  sensitive  by  salting 
and  silvering  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
This  was  the  first  “albumen  paper,”  and 
gave  prints  rivaling  the  Daguerreotype  in  fineness  and 
clearness  of  detail,  the  albumen  coating  preserving  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper  all  the  delicate  tones  and  grada¬ 
tions  of  the  negative  image.  Here,  then,  we  have  traced 
the  beginnings  of  silver  printing  as  we  know  it  today, 
and  we  see,  further,  that  the  plain  matt  surface  paper 
first  introduced  was  put  away  m  favor  of  the  now  de¬ 
spised  glossy  albumen,  because  the  latter  pleased  the 
public  taste  of  that  time. 

An  Historical  .  popularity  of  albumen  paper  was 
j,  instantaneous,  and  for  thirty  years  after 

_  °  its  introduction  practically  no  other 

printing  paper  was  employed  in  the  general  practice  of 
photography.  The  reasons  for  this  popularity  may  not 
be  as  apparent  to  the  amateur  of  today  as  they  were  to 
the  amateur  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  paper  could  be 
obtained  already  albumenizeck  and  even  ‘  ‘  ready  sensi¬ 
tized”  in  cut  sheets;  its  manipulation  was  simpler  than 
the  carbon  process  of  that  period  ;  and  the  results  it 
gave  were  altogether  more  attractive  than  those  obtain¬ 
able  by  the  only  other  available  methods,  the  iron 
processes  (blue  prints)  and  the  then  new  bromide 
papers.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies  kings  and  queens  and  “common  people”  were 
united  in  the  simple  faith  that  albumen  paper  was  the 
best  of  papers  wherewith  to  make  photographs. 

In  the  hands  of  experienced  workers,  indeed,  albumen- 
silver  paper  yields  prints  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any 
other  sort  of  prints,  exquisite  in  their  delicacy  of  defini¬ 
tion  and  gradation,  and  yet  marvelously  rich  in  tone  and 
color  effects.  Now-a-days  it  is  the  fashion  to  rhapsodize 
over  the  tone  qualities,  and  what  not  of  Hanfstaengel’s  or 
Braun’s  carbons.  _  They  are,  indeed,  wonderful,  and 
worthy  of  all  praise.  But  I  have  seen  albumen  prints 
quite  as  delightful  to  the  unprejudiced  eye,  and  possess¬ 
ing  all  the  qualities  of  the  richest  carbon,  save,  perhaps, 
that  most  desirable  of  qualities — absolute  permanency. 

Whether  familiarity  bred  contempt. 
The  Revolt,  according  to  the  old  saw,  or  whether 
photographers  simply  grew  weary  of  the 
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everlasting  “silvering,”  “fuming”  and  other  minor 
troubles  of  alburnen  printing,  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
With  the  incoming  of  the  new  amateur  came  also  a 
revolution  in  photographic  printing  methods.  The  ama¬ 
teur  wanted  sornething  simple,  and  albumen  paper  did 
not  meet  his  notion  of  simplicity.  Almost  every  process 
suggested  or  devised  since  times  remote  was  trotted  out 
and  displayed  in  turn.  Every  month  in  the  year  brought 
forth  a  new  photographic  printing  paper.  The  conserva¬ 
tive  professional  became  restive  amid  the  commotion  and, 
recalling  the  accumulated  miseries  of  years,  left  his 
ancient  faith  and  followed  the  strange  gods  worshipped 
by  the  amateur.  Almost  before  one  could  realize  so 
tremendous  a  change,  albumen  paper  had  been  largely 
put  aside.  In  its  place  came  chloride  of  silver  papers 
under  a  thousand  names,  gelatine  and  collodion  papers 
requiring  neither  silvering  nor  fuming,  ready  trimmed  at 
absurd  prices  per  gross  boxed  ;  platinotype  paper  began 
to  be  popular;  carbon  printing  methods  enjoyed  a  revival 
under  various  disguises ;  a  host  of  bromide  papers  ap¬ 
peared,  lending  the  convenience  of  printing  by  artificial 
light  at  one’s  own  fireside  ;  and  even  the  iron  printing 
processes  were  regarded  with  favor.  A  thousand  possi¬ 
bilities,  only  dimly  perceived  before,  became  practical 
realities,  and  photography  entered  upon  a  new  lease  of 
life,  and  its  use  was  greatly  extended. 

Present  way.  Out  of 

Conditions  changing  conditions  have  come 

many  good  things.  After  finding  out 
many  new  inventions  we  have  learned  that  albumen  and 
plain  paper  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  virtues  and  advantages  peculiarly  their 
own.  Here  and  there  we  find  photographers  who  have 
never  given  up  their  old  allegiance,  and  others  who  have 
returned  to  the  use  of  albumen  paper  for  certain  purposes 
wherein  the  newer  papers  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  convenience  and  efficiency.  In  commercial  photog¬ 
raphy,  of  course,  albumen  paper  has  always  retained  its 
supremacy,  and  the  revival  of  small  prints,  after  the 
fashiori  of  the  old  miniatures,  has  brought  not  a  few  to 
reconsider  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  structureless 
fil_m  of  an  albumen-silver  print.  The  amateur  worker 
will  probably  never  take  up  albumen  paper  seriously, 
but  turns  his  attention  more  and  more  to  the  plain  paper 
methods  as  offering  that  freedom  and  simplicity  which  he 
seeks  in  his  hobby.  In  this  little  book,  therefore,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  a  plain  account  of  both  these  old-fashioned 
but  very  desirable  methods— -for  the  information  of  the 
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reader,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  when  interest  or  curi¬ 
osity  has  been  awakened. 

Albumen  Albumenized  or  albumen  paper  is  a 
Paner  Vari(.rip<5  Commercial  article.  Its  preparation  in 
P  ■  small  quantities  is  so  troublesome  that 

the  reader  is  advised  not  to  attempt  it.  Briefly ,  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows  :  Rives  or  Saxe  papers — two  specially 
made  plain  papers  of  great  purity,  uniformity  and  fine¬ 
ness  of  texture — are  coated  on  one  side  only  with  an 
albumenizing  and  “salting”  solution,  composed  usually 
of  albumen,  ammonium  chloride  ( common  salt  or  chlor- 
ide_  of  sodium  is  sometimes  used),  alcohol  and  water. 
This  operation  gives  the  paper  a  thin  film  of  albumen  dis- 
cemible^  by  its  smoothness  and  slight  gloss.  Paper 
coated  in  this  way  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  “single 
albumenized.”  In  order  to  obtain  prints  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  glossy  surface,  a  “  double  albumenized  ”  paper  is 
prepared  by  submitting  the  “  single  albumenized  ”  sheet, 
w'hen  dry,  to  a  current  of  steam,  which  coagulates  and 
hardens  the  first  coating  of  albumen.  This  paper  is  then 
floated  on  the  albumen  solution  a  second  time.  When 
dry"  “double  albumenized  ”  paper  has  quite  a  heavy  gloss 
and  is  liable  to  crack  and  blister  in  manipulation.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  albumen  paper  most  commonly  used  is 
“  double  albumenized,”  probably  because  it  gives  greater 
brillian^  and  transparency  to  the  print.  The  unpleasant 
smell  given  off  by  some  brands  of  “double  albumenized  ” 
paper  is  due  to  the  use  of  fermented  albumen  in  its  prep¬ 
aration,  a  method  which  is  said  to  give  added  richness 
to  the  prints.  This  “double  albumenized”  variety  is 
preferred  for  portraiture,  while  the  “single”  may  advan¬ 
tageously  be  used  for  landscape  and  large  work.  The 
“  single”  variety  is  generally  less  expensive  in  first  cost, 
and  less  liable  to  “  Wister  ”  or  give  trouble  by  reason  of 
the  varying  temperature  of  the  washing,  toning,  fixing 
baths,  and  after  treatment. 

There  are  many  reliable  brands  of 
albumenized  paper  in  the  market,  and  the 
reader  cannot  err  if  he  chooses  either  N. 
P.  A. ,  Steamer,  Eagle,  Three  Crown,  or  T.&  M.  paper. 
As  purchased,  the  paper  comes  in  sheets  about  17  x  22 
inches.  It  will  “keep”  any  length  of  time  if  stored  in  a 
cool  and  not  too  dry  place,  well  protected  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

Prenararionq  Before  printing  can  be  done  the  albu- 
forsLsitizing.  menized  j  and  “  salte^d  ”  )  paper  must  be 
°  sensitized  by  being  floated  on  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  England  and  on  the  continent 
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“ready  sensitized ”  albumen  paper  may  be  purchased  in 
small  quantities  as  desired.  In  this  country  the  reader 
must  purchase  his  paper,  unsensitized,  a  dozen  sheets  at 
a  time,  and  find  a  professional  worker  who  will  sensitize 
it  for  him  as  desired.  But  the  sensitizing  is  a  very  simple 
operation,  and  requires  little  in  the  way  of  equipment  be¬ 
yond  a  deep  tray  (10  x  12  in.  for  a  quarter  sheet,  15  x2o 
m.  for  a  half  sheet,  and  19x24  for  a  whole  sheet);  a 
dozen  wooden  clips,  and  a  box  for  “fuming”  which 
should  have  a  well-fitting  door.  A  few  dozen  sheets  of 
blotting  paper,  a  hydrometer,  and  a  few  wood  strips  tv'o 
inches  longer  than  the  width  of  the  sheet  to  be  sensitized, 
with  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  for  the  silver  bath,  complete 
the  list  of  apparatus  required. 

The  tray  used  for  sensitizing  may  be  of  wood  (hard, 
close-grained  wood,  well  varnished  with  a  hard  shellac 
varnish),  rubber,  glass  or  porcelain.  A  wooden  tray  will 
answer  all  purposes  and  is  the  least  expensive.  It  is  also 
rigid  and  more  easily  handled  than  rubber.  Porcelain 
trays  are  easily  handled  and  easily  cleaned.  Thus  they 
are  in  every  respect  the  best,  although  costly  to  replace 
if  broken.  If  rubber  trays  are  used  they  should  be  en¬ 
cased  in  a  wooden  frame  as,  with  a  gallon  of  solution  in 
them,  19  X  24  in.  rubber  trays  are  difficult  to  handle. 

Now  we  take  up  the  sensitizing  solu- 

ine  aiiver  generally  spoken  of  as  the  “silver 

Bam.  bath.”  This  is  often  the  biggest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  albumen  printing,  but  it  need  not  be  a  difficulty 
if  the  worker  will  once  master  the  little  carefulness  needed 
here  and  there. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  proper  strength  of  the  sensi¬ 
tizing  solution,  and  also  whether  it  should  be  acid,  neu¬ 
tral,  or  alkaline  in  condition.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
a  bath  containing  50  to  60  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  each 
ounce  of  water  is  the  best,  and  that  the  neutral  bath  will 
prove  the  least  troublesome.  If  distilled  water  is  avail¬ 
able  it  is  wise  to  use  it  in  making  up  the  silver  bath,  but  if 
time  is  given  for  the  precipitate  which  forms  to  settle,  any 
tap  water  may  be  used  which  does  not  obviously  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  organic  matter  or  other  impurities. 
For  the  preparation  of  the  silver  bath  Newcomb  advises 
the  following  as  a  formula  which  has  given  him  excellent 
results,  and  little  or  no  trouble  when  a  ream  of  paper  per  day 
has  often  been  sensitized.  Distilled  water,  i  ounce;  nitrate 
of  silver  48  grains;  nitrate  of  ammonium,  12  grains.  The 
bath,  of  course,  is  made  to  up  any  desirable  quantity,  these 
proportions  being  preserved.  When  the  solution  is  made 
up,  add  2  drops  strongest  ammonia  to  each  quart  (or  32 
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ounces)  of  solution.  This  bath,  or  any  other  sensitizing 
bath,  should  be  tested  with  a  hydrometer  when  made 
and  the  test  degree  (given  on  the  hydrome’ter  tube) 
marked  on  a  label  on  the  bottle  containing  the  bath,  so 
that  it  may  always  be  kept  up  to  a  uniform  strength. 
For  strengthening  the  bath  as  it  grows  weaker  by  use,  2 
ounces  of  silver  nitrate  and  Yz  ounce  of  ammonium 
nitrate  should  be  dissolved  in  a  bottle  containing  i  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  After  sensitizing  say  ten  full  sheets  of 
paper,  a  few  dashes  of  this  strong  silver  solution  should 
be  added  to  the  regular  bath.  If  a  quill  be  inserted  in 
the  cork  this  may  be  conveniently  done.  When  not  in 
use  the  bath  should  be  kept  in  the  sunlight,  or  at  least  for 
a  few  hours  after  use,  and  ithe  bottle  containing  it  should 
be  well  corked  to  avoid  evaporation. 

Takinp  Care  silver  baths  deteriorate  with  use  in 

of  B  th  various  ways.  Thus,  each  sheet  sensitized 

®  ^  *  takes  up  a  certain  amount  of  solution,  and 

this  needs  renewal.  More  than  this,  the  remaining  solu¬ 
tion  is  weakened  and  needs  strengthening.  A  certain 
proportion  of  albumen  is  also  dissolved  when  the  paper  is 
sensitized,  and  other  organic  impurities  contaminate  the 
silver  bath.  Directions  for  strengthening  the  bath  have 
already  been  given.  Additions  to  the  bath  can  be  made 
from  time  to  time  from  a  second  solution  of  the  strength 
of  the  original  bath,  and  the  whole  should  be  tested 
with  the  hydrometer  to  insure  uniform  strength.  For  the 
ordina^  needs  of  the  amateur  worker,  a  bath  of  reason¬ 
able  size  should  last  quite  a  year  without  becoming 
choked  with  albumen  or  foreign  matters.  Plenty  of  ‘  ‘  sun¬ 
ning  ”  when  not  in  use,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol 
once  in  a  great  while  to  clear  the  albumen  from  the  bath, 
will  be  all  that  is  required  with  ordinary  care  excepting, 
of  course,  the  refreshing  of  the  bath  with  silver  from  time 
to  time.  Burton,  in  dealing  with  the  tendency  of  the 
silver  bath  to  become  contaminated  with  impurities,  or  to 
turn  acid,  advises  the  occasional  addition  of  an  appre¬ 
ciable  amount  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
bath,  shaking  the  bath  after  this  addition  and  then  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  settle  where  it  will  receive  plenty  of  sunlight. 
This  carbonate  of  soda  produces  a  precipitate  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  silver,  which  is  an  insoluble  and  harmless  precip¬ 
itate  so  long  as  the  bath  is  neutral,  but  which  is  used  up 
in  neutralizing  any  acid  which  may  form  by  gradual  use. 

Lest  the  reader  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
Argentometer.  use  and  meaning  of  the  hydrometer  men¬ 
tioned,  I  may  explain  that  this  is  a  little 
instrument  used  for  roughly  estimating  the  strength  of 
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solutions  containing  chemical  salts.  The  form  of  hydro¬ 
meter  used  for  silver  solutions  is  often  called  an  argento- 
meter,  and  may  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  at  a  trifling 
cost.  The  ordinary  variety  consists  of  a  glass  tube  or 
stalk  with  a  bulb  near  one  end,  the  stalk  being  marked 
off  with  graduated  numbers  or  degrees.  This  tube  is 
contained  in  a  tall  glass  jar  or  holder,  about  ten  inches  in 
height  and  inches  in  diameter.  To  use  the  argento- 
meter,  fill  the  container  with  the  solution  to  be  tested,  and 
let  the  tube  float  upright  in  the  liquid.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  liquid  reaches  to  a  certain  degree  marked  on  the 
stalk  or  tube,  which  denotes  the  strength  of  the  solution, 
or  the  number  of  grains  of  silver  contained  in  each  ounce 
of  solution.  _  The  reliability  of  the  argentometers  sold  for 
photographic  use  varies,  and  has  often  been  questioned, 
but  they  will  generally  answer  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Variations  Having  mastered  the  preparation  and 
of  the  Bath  silver  bath,  it  is  important  to 

know  that  by  varying  its  strength  in  silver 
we  may  adapt  the  paper  to  the  character  of  the  negatives 
in  hand.  It  is  often  easier  to  change  the  bath  than  to 
change  the  character  of  the  negatives  to  be  printed  from. 
For  very  intense  negatives  one  can  let  the  bath  run  down 
to  as  low  as  35  hydrometer  (though  lower  than  that  is 
not  advisable,  too  weak  a  sensitizer  producing  a  mottled 
effect  on  the  print  called  the  “measles  ”)  safely,  and  float 
what  paper  is  needed  for  these  “rocky”  negatives  on 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  run  it  up  as  high  as  80 
hydrometer  for  weak  negatives.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
power  is  in  the  worker’s  hands  to  perfectly  adapt  his  paper 
to  his  negatives,  and  if  one  kind  of  negative  is  always 
made  and  the  bath  does  not  quite  suit  it  the  remedy  is 
apparent.  We  can  develop  plates  to  correspond  with  the 
exposure,  but  in  no  paper  except  that  prepared  by 
ourselves  may  we  have  paper  sensitized  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  different  grades  of  negatives. 

e  ■..  .  On  a  table  not  more  than  waist  high  lay 

the  Paner  —  which  must  first  be  wiped  out 

P  ’  with  a  damp  tuft  of  cotton  and  carefully 
decant  the  sensitizing  solution  into  the  tray  until  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  covered  at  least  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  ;  for  large 
sheets  two  or  three  inches  is  better,  as  it  will  of  course 
become  weak  very  rapidly  if  many  sheets  are  sensitized 
on  a  scant  bath.  Now,  if  there  be  windows  in  the  room 
darken  it  by  drawing  the  shades,  leaving  ample  light  to 
work  by  but  making  sure  that  no  strong  light  falls  on  the 
comer  where  the  paper  is  hung  to  dry.  In  the  drying 
comer  there  should  be  a  table  with  some  clean  blotters, 
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wooden  strips  and  photo  clips,  while  over  the  table  strings 
should  be  stretched  in  parallel  lines  to  hang  the  paper  to 
dry  from.  No  dust  should  be  flying  in  the  room  during 
the  sensitizing  of  the  paper,  as  if  it  floats  on  the  surface  of 
the  bath  it  will  result  in  speckled  paper. 

There  are  two  methods  of  floating  or  sensitizing ;  the 
writer  practices  the  first  mentioned,  since  it  is  very  econom¬ 
ical  and  satisfactory.  The  second  method  is,  however, 
that  generally  used.  After  bending  over  all  four  corners, 
seize  the  sheet  by  diagonally  opposite  comers  between 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  lower  the  left  hand  until  that 
comer  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  bath.  Now  gradually 
lower  the  right  hand  until  the  entire  sheet  has  thus  been 
rolled  onto  the  surface  of  the  bath.  This  method  of  lay¬ 
ing  down  expels  bubbles  almost  perfectly  ;  still,  as  soon 
as  the  paper  is  a  trifle  limp  it  should  be  raised  at  each 
opposite  comer  and  rolled  back  again  to  make  sure  that 
there  are  no  bubbles,  touching  any  obstinate  ones  with  a 
toothpick  to  break  them.  Any  bubbles  remaining  on  the 
sheet  will  prevent  its  being  sensitized  on  all  such  areas  as 
they  cover.  As  stated,  this  method  almost  entirely  pre¬ 
vents  bubbles,  but  it  is  safe  to  raise  the  other  two  diagonal 
comers  as  far  as  the  center  to  make  sure  and  either  touch 
any  that  may  appear  or  else  blow  them  away.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  float  a  sheet  after  a  little  practice  with 
stiff  paper  and  water  to  prevent  wasting  either  albumen 
paper  or  silver  solution.  When  one  has  acquired  the 
“knack,”  he  need  never  get  a  drop  of  solution  on  either 
hands,  clothes  or  floor,  and  it  should  be  practiced  until 
this  can  be  done,  always  handling  the  sheet  by  the  tumed- 
up  comers.  In  cold  weather  the  sheets  often  curl  at  the 
edges,  but  this  can  be  arrested  at  once  by  bending  over 
and  breathing  on  the  curling  edges.  The  paper  should 
be  kept  flat  if  possible  and  in  a  room  of  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture.  If  it  is  rolled  be  sure  and  have  it  rolled  coated  side 
out;  specify  this  in  ordering,  as  the  dealer  may  roll  it  to 
save  space  and  may  not  be  very  particular  which  way  he 
rolls  it  unless  specifically  instructed. 

Time  ^  strength  given  and  in 

Reauired  ^  tootn  whose  temperature  is  about  68-70° 
■_  Fahr.,  two  minutes  is  about  the  right  time 
to  sensitize  ;  if  cooler  than  that  and  the  bath  is  not  tem¬ 
perate,  three  minutes  will  be  better.  When  sensitized  the 
sheet  floats  flat  and  limp.  Now  grasp  the  two  turned-up 
comers  furthest  from  you  and  gently  raise  the  paper, 
slowly  and  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  from  the  surface  of 
the  bath.  When  properly  raised  out  of  the  bath  very 
little  of  the  silver  solution  drips  from  the  lower  edge  of 
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the  sheet,  so  little  that  it  is  hardly  worth  blotting.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  well  to  blot  it ;  so,  after  allowing  it  to  drain  for 
a  moment,  lay  it  face  down  on  a  clean  blotter,  place 
another  blotter  on  top,  and  by  gentle  pressure  take  up  the 
superfluous  solution.  Then  attach  a  wooden  strip  to  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  sheet  by  means  of  four  photo  clips 
and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  When  perfectly  dry,  so  that  it 
rustles  when  shaken,  it  is  ready  for  fuming. 

The  other  method  of  floating  is  to  attach  two  glass  rods 
to  one  end  of  the  tray  half  an  inch  apart,  and  after  sensi¬ 
tizing  the  paper  drag  it  out  over  one  rod  and  under  the 
other.  Some,  again,  only  use  one  rod  and  merely  drag 
the  sheet  slowly  across  that.  Neither  method  is  so  saving 
of  the  precious  fluid  or  so  absolutely  cleanly  as  that 
first  given. 

If  any  scum  be  noticed  on  the  bath  before  sensitizing,  it 
may  be  taken  up  by  floating  a  plain  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
bath,  being  careful  to  dry  this  sheet  with  the  rest  and 
throw  into  the  waste  bag. 

As  soon  as  the  sensitive  paper  is  dry  it  is 
Fuming.  ready  for  use,  but  in  this  country  it  is  found 
that  if  the  dry  paper  is  submitted  to  the 
fumes  of  ammonia  for  a  few  minutes  it  will  not  only  print 
more  quickly,  but  will  give  richer  prints  with  less  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  toning.  This  operation  is  known  as  ‘  ‘  fuming  ’  ’ 
the  paper,  and  is  not  practiced  in  England.  We  require  a 
box  of  suitable  size  —  about  twenty  inches  wide,  as  deep 
as  is  necessary  for  the  amount  of  paper  sensitized  and 
dried  in  half  an  hour,  and  about  thirty  inches  high,  for  full 
sheets  —  fitted  with  strips  of  wood  fastened  to  the  sides  of 
the  boxj  about  three  inches  from  the  top  to  support  the 
strips  clipped  on  to  the  paper  when  hung  to  dry.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  box  we  place  a  saucer  containing  a  little 
strongest  ammonia.  The  sheets  of  dry  paper  are  then 
hung  or  suspended  by  their  wooden  strips  resting  on  the 
two  side-supports.  The  door  of  the  fuming  box  is  closed, 
and  the  sheets  of  paper,  hanging  side  by  side  and  evenly 
separated,  are  subjected  to  the  ammonia  fumes  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

In  very  humid  weather,  when  the  sensitized  paper  will 
not  dry  readily,  it  may  be  taken  off  the  lines  when  just 
surface-dry,  and  the  drying  completed  in  the  fuming  box. 
To  adapt  the  box  for  this  occasional  use,  a  hole  must  be 
cut  in  the  bottom  to  admit  heat  from  a  lamp  placed  at 
some  little  distance  beneath,  and  the  door  of  the  box 
should  be  left  slightly  ajar. 

When  the  paper  has  been  sufficiently  fumed  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  box.  If  intended  for  immediate  use 
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place  the  sheets  in  a  convenient  drawer  until  needed. 
If  tightly  rolled,  fumed  paper  will  keep  its  qualities  for  a 
week  in  winter-time  or  cold,  dry  weather,  but  in  summer¬ 
time  it  does  not  keep  well,  and  should  be  used  within 
twenty-four  hours  when  the  best  results  are  desired, 
j,  .  Sensitized  paper  may  be  “preser\-ed” 

„  or  kept  fresh  for  varying  periods  of  time  by 

a  number  of  methods.  The  length  of  time, 
P  ■  however,  depends  upon  so  many  condi¬ 
tions  that  it  is  at  best  uncertain.  The  weather  and 
atmospheric  conditions  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  prepared  paper.  In  hot,  damp  weather  paper 
will  not  keep  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  most  without 
becoming  discolored.  It  also  deteriorates  more  quickly 
in  towns  than  in  country  places,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Paper  sensitized  on  a  clean,  uncontaminated  bath  keeps 
longer  than  that  floated  on  a  bath  more  or  less  choked 
with  organic  matter.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  keeping 
sensitized  paper  fresh  and  white  for  a  few  days  was  to 
store  it  in  an  air-tight  box  or  tube  rendered  perfectly  dry 
with  calcium  chloride.  Care  is  needed  that  the  calcium 
chloride  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  paper.  Such 
paper  should  be  allowed  to  absorb  a  little  moisture,  or, 
better  still,  be  re-fumed  for  a  few  minutes  before  printing, 
as  otherwise  it  will  yield  poor  prints.  Two  fairly  efficient 
methods  for  preparing  paper  which  will  “keep”  are  as 
follows  :  method.  Make  up  an  acid  bath  containing 

I  ounce  of  citric  acid  to  each  30  ounces  of  water,  and  float 
the  paper  on  this  for  twenty  minutes  right  after  sensitizing 
and  blotting.  Second  method.  Soak  clean,  pure  blotters 
in  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  dry 
thoroughly.  Keep  the  sensitized  paper  packed  sheet  by 
sheet  between  these  soda  blotters,  under  pressure.  These 
soda  blotters  may  be  used  repeatedly.  Another  method, 
given  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Sensitize  the  paper  as  usual,  drain  well,  and  wash 
by  drawing  the  sheet  through  three  changes  of  clean 
water.  Now  float  the  back  of  the  sheet  on  a  solution  of 
nitrite  of  potash,  5  ounces;  water,  100  ounces.  When  dry, 
roll  the  paper  coated-side  out,  and  wrap  it  in  a  sheet  of 
blotting-paper  previously  soaked  in  the  nitrite  of  potash 
solution  and  dried.  Such  paper  needs  to  be  fumed  before 
printing,  or  it  will  print  very  slowly. 

Cuttine  Pacer  When  ready  to  print  we  require  to  cut 
to  Size  sensitized  and  fumed  sheets  to  con¬ 

venient  sizes  for  our  negatives  and  print¬ 
ing  frames.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  have  carefully 
cut  forms  of  plate  glass  of  the  proper  size  for  trimmed 
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paper  of  the  sizes  used.  A  stout  board  projecting  out 
from  the  cutting  table  with  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  on  top 
will  materially  aid  in  cutting  up  the  paper.  Fold  the 
sheet  into  as  many  folds  as  will  bring  it  to  about  the 
desired  size,  lay  it  on  the  cutting  board  and  clamp  it 
down  with  the  proper  sized  form  on  top  ;  now  simply 
follow  around  the  edges  of  the  form  with  a  shoemaker’s 
knife  kept  sharp,  and  the  trimmed  paper  is  ready  for  use. 
By  folding  neatly  and  flattening  well  before  cutting,  a  hand 
cutting  machine  can  also  be  used  to  trim  paper  to  size. 

Printing  Albumen  paper  is  printed  just  as  aristo- 
type  paper  is  printed  —  a  few  shades 
deeper  than  is  desired  in  the  finished  print.  Albumen 
paper  belongs  to  the  class  known  as  printing-out  papers, 
i.  e.,  it  gives  a  visible  image  during  its  exposure  under 
the  negative,  so  that  the  progress  of  printing  may  be 
gauged  to  a  nicety.  As  the  printing  proceeds,  the  print 
gives  a  reddish  purple  image,  which  gradually  assumes  a 
dark  purple  metallic  luster  in  the  shadows.  A  little 
experience  will  tell  just  how  far  to  let  a  print  go  from  the 
various  classes  of  negatives  we  have  to  deal  with.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  print  should  not  be  examined  in 
a  strong  light  during  printing  or  the  whites  of  the  picture 
will  be  tinted  and  degraded.  This  general  tinting  of  a 
print  by  submitting  it  openly  to  light  for  a  few  minutes  is 
often  useful  in  softening  the  harsh  contrasts  given  by  a 
hard  black  and  white  negative.  Usually,  this  tinting  is 
done  before  the  paper  is  placed  in  the  printing  frame. 

Vignetting,  washing,  double  printing  and  dodging  for 
special  effects  are  done  in  albumen  printing  just  as  in 
other  printing  methods,  and  need  not  be  described  here 
in  detail. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  printing 
in  direct  sunlight  is  all  wrong,  and  no  matter  how  much 
it  hurries  up  the  printing,  it  should  not  be  resorted  to 
except  with  very  dense  negatives,  for  which  latter  there  is 
no  excuse.  One  may  print  in  direct  sunlight,  if  there  is  no 
shady  place,  by  covering  each  frame  with  ground  glass  or 
with  two  thicknesses  or  more  of  white  tissue  paper,  but 
shade  printing  is  less  troublesome  and  should  always  be 
practiced.  The  amateur  can  always  find  shade  enough  to 
print  a  dozen  frames;  the  professional  will  find  nothing  to 
equal  a  ground-glass  covered  shelf,  or  series  of  shelves, 
on  the  roof  or  out  the  windows.  Such  a  shelf  not  only 
makes  it  possible  to  handle  a  veiy  large  number  of  frames, 
but  also  permits  of  printing  during  ram  or  snow.  All  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  make  a  shade  and  a  sun  print  from 
an  average  negative  will  see  the  great  difference  in  results. 
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and  if  they  care  for  high-class  work  they  will  see  that  they 
must  spare  time  for  shade-printing. 

_  .  T,  1-  After  printing  for  an  hour  or  two  the 

oning  re  im-  have  a  batch  of  prints  ready 

maries.  hnishing,  and  will  be  anxious  to  pro¬ 

ceed  with  the  work.  Since  the  prints  as  they  come  from 
the  printing  frame  have  a  disagreeable  foxy  red  or  purple 
color,  it  is  usual  to  change  this  color  to  a  more  a^eeable 
tint  of  brown,  purple-brown  or  brown-black.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  depositing  gold  on  the  image  in  a  very  fine 
state  of  division.  In  other  words,  we  coat  the  atoms  of 
reduced  silver  forming  the  image  with  gold.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  known  as  “toning  the  print”  and,  although  erro¬ 
neous  from  the  artist’s  point  of  view,  we  may  accept  the 
term.  The  toning  of  a  print  with  gold  not  only  gives  it  a 
more  agreeable  color,  but  also  adds  to  the  permanency  of 
the  image,  since  gold  does  not  change  by  exposure  to 
light  and  vailing  atmospheric  conditions  as  silver  does. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  silver  print,  when  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  gold  toning  bath,  changes  first  to  a  reddish 
color,  gradually  turning  darker  as  gold  is  deposited  until 
it  assumes  a  dark,  purplish  brown  and  finally  blue-black. 
The  so-called  tone  obtainable  on  any  print-out  paper  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  character  of  the  negative  from  which 
the  print  was  taken.  Formulae  have  been  freely  given  for 
obtaining  brown,  purple,  sepia  and  other  tones,  and  with 
good  average  negatives  they  are  productive  of  color  ef¬ 
fects  approximating  those  claimed  for  their  use,  but  inas¬ 
much  as  the  tone  depth  of  the  print  depends  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  reduced  silver  on  which  the  toning  agent  has  to 
work,  and  the  reduction  of  silver  depends  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  negative,  we  see  that  such  formulae  can  only  be 
approximate  and  not  absolute.  A  slow  printing  negative 
of  fair  opacity,  or  one  made  to  print  slowly  by  being 
shielded  with  several  thicknesses  of  tissue,  is  most  apt  to 
prove  responsive  to  our  efforts  to  get  certain  desirable 
tones. 


Successful  toning  depends  also  upon  the  condition  of 
the  toning  bath  and  its  composition.  The  water  used  in 
preparing  the  bath  needs  careful  attention;  distilled  water 
or  rain  water  being  preferable  to  that  drawn  from  the 
town  supply  or  from  rivers,  the  latter  being  peculiarly  lia¬ 
ble  to  contain  injurious  salts.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  set¬ 
tled  thing  that  the  toning  bath  should  never  be  acid,  nor 
more  than  very  slightly  alkaline.  Another  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  each  full  sheet  of  paper  toned  will  exhaust 
one  grain  of  gold,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that 
the  toning  bath  has  sufficient  g  ild  to  tone  the  number  of 
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prints  in  hand.  Excess  of  alkali  in  the  toning  bath 
bleaches  the  finer  details  in  the  print,  and  should  for  this 
reason  alone  be  avoided. 

Let  us  now  prepare  a  toning  bath,  and  make  ready  our 
prints,  after  which  we  can  again  take  up  the  commonly 
used  toning  methods. 

Stock  ,  toning  methods  to  be  described 

Gold  Solution.  ,  based  on  the  use  of  gold  as 

the  toning  agent,  we  require,  first  of  all, 
a  stock  solution  of  gold.  Chloride  of  gold  is  invariably 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  CP  (chemically  pure)  va¬ 
riety  should  be  used  in  preference  to  the  “gold  chloride 
and  sodium,’’  because  in  the  CP  variety  we  know  what 
we  aire  working^  with,  while  the  amount  of  pure  gold  in 
the  double  salt  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

To  make  the  stock  solution,  dissolve  15  grains  of  gold 
chloride,  CP,  iny ounces  of  distilled  or  rain  water,  and 
we  label  the  bottle  ‘ ‘  Stock  Gold  Solution.  ’  ’  In  this  solution 
have  I  grain  of  gold  to  each  half  ounce  of  solution,  and  we 
know  that  I  gram  of  gold  will  tone  a  full  sheet  of  albumen 
P^P^'  stock  gold  solutioH  should  be  kept  on  a  dark 

shelf,  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  strong  light.  To 
make  a  toning’  bath  for,  let  us  suppose,  5  sheets  of  paper, 
or  prints  equivalent  to  five  full  sheet-s,  take  2y4  ounces  of 
the  stock  solution  and  add  bicarbonate  of  soda  until  red 
litmus  paper,  placed  in  the  solution,  turns  blue,  thus 
indicating  that  the  solution  is  alkaline.  Add  this  alkaline 
gold  solution  to  two  quarts  of  water,  and  the  toning  bath 
IS  ready-— a  simple  bath,  but  one  upon  which  we  can 
rely  for  all  reasonable  needs. 

Other  Toning  .From  among  the  hundreds  of  formulae 
Baths.  given  for  toning  silver  prints  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  offered  as  recommended  by  ex- 
penenced  workers  and  well  proven. 

Uranium-soda.  Water,  16  ounces  ;  acetate  of  soda,  30 
grains  ;  common  salt,  30  grains  ;  chloride  of  gold  (neutral) 

2  grains  ;  uraniupi  nitrate,  2  grains.  Dissolve  the  salt  and 
acetate  of  soda  in  half  the  amount  of  water  given  ;  next 
dissolve  the  uranium  in  i  ounce  of  water  and  neutralize 
with  a  few  drops  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  solution.  Add 
this  to  the  first  mixture  and  then  add  the  gold,  making 
the  bath  up  to  16  ounces.  This  was  a  favorite  bath  when 
albumen  paper  was  at  its  greatest  popularity.  It  should 
be  prepared  a  few  hours  before  use,  and  where  warm, 
brown  tones  are  desired,  the  uranium  may  be  omitted. 

acetate-gold  bath  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
efficient.  Dissolve  60  grains  of  acetate  of  soda  in  15 
ounces  of  water,  add  i  ounce  of  the  stock  gold  solution 
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and  the  bath  is  ready.  Sometimes  an  acetate  bath  works 
very  slowly  at  first.  In  this  event  add  two  or  three  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  acts  as  a  starter.  This 
acetate  bath  was  used  by  Adam  Salomon,  whose  silver 
prints  were  universally  admired  for  their  richness  and 
depth  of  tone. 

Another  excellent  bath  is  the  phosphate  bath,  made  by 
dissolving  40  grains  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  15  ounces  of 
water,  and  adding  i  ounce  of  stock  gold  solution.  Tl;is 
bath  should  be  made  up  an  hour  before  use,  and  cannot 
be  used  a  second  time.  It  gives  purple  tones,  inclining  to 
purple-black  if  toning  is  well  carried  through. 

A  borax  bath  is  recommended  by  many  of  the  older 
workers.  Dissolve  120  grains  of  borax  in  15  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  i  ounce  of  the  stock  gold  solution.  This, 
like  the  phosphate  bath,  does  not  “keep”  well,  so  that 
it  should  be  freshly  made  for  use  each  time.  It  is  ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  prepared. 

Finally,  the  tungstate  bath  may  be  mentioned  as  one 
very  generally  used.  Dissolve  45  grains  of  tungstate  of 
soda  m  15  ounces  of  boiling  water.  Let  cool,  and  add  i 
ounce  of  the  stock  gold  solution.  This  gives  chocolate- 
brown  and  brown-black  tones,  and  may  be  used  repeat¬ 
edly  if  new  gold  solution  is  added  from  time  to  time  to 
replace  that  used  in  each  toning. 

Washing  Having  made  the  toning  bath  ready, 
prints  need  attention.  Before  they 
Before  Toning.  thoroughly 

washed,  so  that  the  free  silver  present  may  all  be  re¬ 
moved.  This  is  done  by  immersing  the  prints,  one  by 
one,  face  down,  in  a  deep  tray  of  water.  When  all  the 
prints  have  been  thus  immersed  the  water  is  seen  to  be 
milky,  which  is  caused  by  the  free  silver  in  the  solution. 
This  first  wash  water  should  be  carefully  poured  off  when 
the  prints  have  been  transferred,  one  by  one,  to  another 
bath.  In  this  way  the  prints  should  be  turned  over  and 
transferred,  singly,  from  one  bath  to  another,  until  they 
have  had  five  changes  of  water.  The  first  and  second 
wash  waters  should  be  poured  off  into  a  waste  barrel  and 
saved,  as  they  contain  a  large  portion  of  silver,  which  can 
later  be  recovered.  With  each  succeeding  change  the 
wash  water  grows  less  milky  in  appearance,  and  when  it 
remains  clear  we  may  safely  assume  that  all  free  silver 
has  been  removed  from  the  print.  This  is  important,  for 
if  any  free  silver  is  left  in  the  print  it  will  not  tone  except 
at  the  surface,  and  in  the  “  fixmg”  the  hypo  will  dissolve 
our  tones  away  completely.  It  is  also  important,  if  we 
would  avoid  blisters,  to  see  that  the  temperature  of  the 
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wash  water  is  uniform  ;  if  it  is  not  lower  than  65°F.  nor 
higher  than  70°  we  need  not  fear  any  trouble. 

From  the  last  washing  the  prints  are 
Toning.  immersed  one  after  the  other  in  the  ton¬ 
ing  bath  already  mentioned.  Too  many 
prints  should  not  be  immersed  at  one  time,  and  all  the 
prints  should  be  kept  quietly  moving  while  in  the  toning 
bath.  If  we  could  watch  an  old  printer  at  this  stage  we 
would  see  him  put  each  print  face  down  into  the  toning 
solution  until  he  had  perhaps  as  many  as  eight  prints  to 
watch.  With  an  occasional  quiet  rock  given  to  the  tray, 
and  a  quick  glance  through  the  prints  held  between  himself 
and  the  light,  he  would  keep  track  of  the  progress  of 
toning  with  deftness,  feeding  untoned  prints  into  the  tray 
as  fast  as  he  removed  fully  toned  prints  from  it.  The 
proper  moment  when  to  remove  a  print  from  the  toning 
bath  is  one  of  those  few  things  in  photography  which  one 
must  learn  for  oneself.  It  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  print  and  the  effect  desired  in  it  when  finished.  The 
chief  difficulties  to  avoid  are  over-much  and  over-little 
toning.  This  even  the  beginner  can  avoid  if  he  will  learn 
from  the  start  to  judge  the  print  by  its  color  when  looked 
through  between  himself  and  the  light  by  which  he  works. 
If  the  original  reddish  tinge  of  the  print  before  toning  is 
still  generally  prevalent  when  he  looks  through  the  im¬ 
age,  then  he  may  safely  give  it  a  little  longer  in  the  toning 
bath.  _  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lights  and  half-tones  show 
a  bluish  gray  tint,  we  may  be  sure  that  toning  has  gone 
too  far.  Perhaps  the  best  general  rule  is  to  tone  until 
there  is  just  a  trace  of  warm  color  in  the  shadows. 

As  the  prints  are  toned  they  should 
Fixing.  be  immersed  in  a  tray  containing  clear 
water  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been 
added.  Here  they  may  remain  until  all  are  toned,  when 
they  are  given  a  slight  washing  in  a  change  of  water,  and 
immersed  in  the  fixing  bath  made  by  dissolving  i  ounce 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  8  ounces  of  water.  In  the  fix¬ 
ing  bath,  as  in  the  toning  bath,  the  prints  should  be  kept 
moving,  and  not  permitted  to  lie  on  one  another.  The 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  gently  rock  the  tray 
with  one  hand  and  occasionally  turn  the  prints  over  and 
over  with  the  other.  Fixing  will  be  complete  in  fifteen 
minutes.  It  is  important  that  the  fixing  should  be 
thorough,  as  upon  this  and  the  after-washing  depends 
the  permanency  of  the  prints.  Two  other  points  must  also 
be  mentioned.  The  temperature  of  the  fixing  bath  must 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  toning  bath,  or  blisters  and 
other  evils  will  crop  out  and  ruin  all  the  work. 
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After  fixation,  the  hypo  solution  should  be  poured  off 
into  the  waste-barrel,  and  the  prints  well  washed  in  con¬ 
stant  changes  of  water  for  an  hour  at  least.  Small  prints 
are  most  advantageously  washed  in  a  siphon  bath  w’hich 
keeps  them  constantly  in  motion,  in  a  changing  current  of 
water.  Large  prints  should  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  plate- 
glass  and  washed  with  a  hose  in  the  hand,  giving  each 
side  ten  minutes’  washing. 

Inasmuch  as  the  permanency  of  the 
Hypo  Test,  prints  depends  upon  the  complete  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  hypo  from  the  film,  it  may 
be  useful  to  know  how  to  test  a  print  to  find  out 
whether  it  is  thoroughly  washed  or  not.  The  following 
solution  should  be  made  up  and  kept  ready  for  use. 
Permanganate  of  potash,  2  grains  ;  carbonate  of  potash, 
20  grains  ;  water  40  ounces.  To  make  the  test  add  a  few 
drops  of  this  solution  to  a  quantity,  say  20  ounces,  of  the 
last  washing  water,  and  if  any  hyposulphite  is  present  the 
pink  tint  of  the  solution  will  change  to  a  greenish  yellow. 
In  such  an  event  the  prints  in  question  should  be  given 
further  washing. 

When  washed  the  prints  should  be  “blotted  off”  by 
pressing  between  sheets  of  absorbent  paper,  and  either 
mounted  while  damp  or  left  under  very  slight  pressure 
to  dry.  The  simplest  way  to  mount  many  albumen  prints 
of  the  same  size  is  to  pile  them  evenly  over  each  other, 
keeping  them  face  down  ;  put  the  pile  on  a  sheet  of  thick 
glass,  press  out  any  moisture  remaining  with  a  sheet  of 
blotting  paper,  spread  the  paste  over  the  top  print  in  a 
thin  even  layer,  lift  carefully  with  the  point  of  a  knife  and 
place  in  position  on  the  mount. 

A  final  word  may  be  said  on  the  dis- 
posal  of  the  wastes  in  albumen  printing, 
the  Wastes,  applies  equally  in  plain  paper  print¬ 

ing.  It  will  probably  surprise  the  reader  to  hear  that  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  silver  used  to  make  a  print  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  finished  picture,  while  the  proportion  of  gold 
in  the  print  does  not  exceed  25  per  cent.  From  this  it  is 
plain  that  those  who  propose  to  do  considerable  silver 
printing  will  do  well  to  devise  a  plan  to  save  the  ‘  ‘  wastes,  ’  ’ 
from  which  as  much  as  85  per  cent  of  the  silver  used  may 
eventually  be  recovered  by  the  refiner. 

Trimmings,  spoiled  prints,  sheets  used  to  clean  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bath,  tufts  of  cotton  used  to  wipe  out  the  tray 
and  everything  used  with  silver  on  it  should  be  kept  in 
a  tight  box  or  dark  bag,  the  box  being  better.  All  wash 
and  hypo  solutions  should  go  into  the  waste  barrel,  which 
may  be  conveniently  made  by  inserting  a  wooden  spigot  a 
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foot  from  the  bottom  of  any  tight  barrel  with  its  head 
knocked  out.  _  When  the  barrel  becomes  full,  throw  in 
saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  potash  until  a  precipitate 
no  longer  forrns,  and  then  drain  off  the  water.  When  the 
muddy  precipitate  is  nearly  up  even  with  the  spigot  it 
should  be  removed  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  when  a  good¬ 
ly  quantity  of  this  and  of  clippings,  etc.,  is  ready  it  should 
be  sent  to  the  refiner. 

Gold  toning  baths  should  be  thrown  into  a  carboy  and 
the  cork  left  out  so  that  they  may  evaporate  freely. 
When  full,  precipitate  the  gold  with  a  strong  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  acidified  till  it  turns  blue  litmus 
red  with  sulphuric  acid.  After  the  precipitate  is  all  down 
the  clear  fluid  may  be  drawn  off.  Be  sure  that  the  iron 
solution  is  acid,  however  ;  otherwi.se  the  gold  will  be  lost. 

Plain  Paper  Doubtless  many  readers  have  waded 
Printine  through  the  preceding  pages,  simply 
gathering  a  hint  here  and  there  as  general 
information,  but  really  interested  in  the  other  half  of  the 
subject— plain  paper  printing.  This,  with  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  albumen  printing,  can  now  be  intelligently 
considered. 

Albumen  paper  is  one  thing ;  plain  silver  paper  is 
another,  and  quite  different,  full  of  possibilities  ancf  offer¬ 
ing  the  largest  freedom  in  surface,  texture,  choice  of  sup¬ 
port  and  in  the  color  of  the  print.  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
simpler  than  albumen  printing,  and  can  more  easily  be 
adapted  to  special  needs.  A  plain  paper  print  is  some¬ 
thing  which  the  worker  has  to  make  for  himself,  from  the 
raw  paper  support  to  the  finished  picture.  If  it  does  not 
please  him  the  fault  is  his  alone,  and  he  can  modify  his 
manipulation  in  a  hundred  ways  to  gain  a  special  effect  or 
suit  his  purpose  or  please  his  fancy.  The  equipment 
needed  for  albumen  printing  is  all  we  need  for  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  plain  paper,  except  that  we  will  require  a  Blan¬ 
chard  brush  for  coating.  This  we  will  make  for  ourselves 
when  we  come  to  its  use. 

First,  we  must  select  the  paper  on 
Papers.  which  the  print  is  to  be  made.  We  have 
choice  here  among  all  the  papers  made, 
provided  only  that  they  are  pure,  that  is,  made  of  rags 
only,  and  free  from  wood  pulp,  chemical  salts  or  other 
deleterious  matter.  It  must  also  be  free  from  metallic  par¬ 
ticles.  The  plain  photographic  papers  are  all  good, 
Rives,  Saxe,  etc.  Any  good  linen  ledger  paper,  and 
almost  all  bond  papers  or  drawing  papers  are  as  desirable 
as  the  expensive  special  papers.  Whatman’s,  Arnold’s, 
Japanese  Vellum,  Crane’s  Parchment  No.  44,  or  No.  56, 
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or  Crane’s  Glazed  Bond  No.  43,  or  No.  36;  all  these  are 
good,  the  smooth  papers  for  small  work  or  pictures  where 
detail  is  desirable ;  the  rough  drawing  papers  for  large 
work  and  broad  effects. 

The  first  steps  in  plain  paper  printing 
Preliminaries,  are  to  “size”  and  “salt”  the  paper. 

Sometimes  these  operations  are  combined, 
at  other  times  they  are  done  separately.  The  object  of 
the  “sizing”  is  to  prevent  the  salting  and  sensitizing  so¬ 
lutions  from  sinking  into  the  paper,  which  would  mean 
flat,  gray  prints.  The  sizing  also  influences  the  color  and 
nature  of  the  silver  image,  and  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  reduction  of  the  silver  salt.  The  salting  is  essential 
to  produce  the  sensitive  salt  chloride  of  silver,  when  the 
paper  is  coated  or  brushed  over  with  silver  nitrate,  the 
sensitive  film  required  being  a  thin  film  of  chloride  of  sil¬ 
ver,  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess. 

,  Some  of  the  papers  mentioned,  espe- 
^  cially  the  bond,  vellum  and  Rives  are 
oa  mg.  already  sized,  but  generally  speaking,  all 
papers  will  be  the  better  for  a  special  sizing.  In  the  case 
of  the  rough  drawing  papers  it  will  be  well  to  use  a 
heavier  size,  or  to  size  the  paper  twice.  The  sizes  most 
generally  used  are  arrow-root  and  gelatine.  Agar-agar, 
(a  seaweed),  starch,  and  resin-soap  are  also  used  as  suit¬ 
able  “sizes ”  for  certain  papers.  With  all  papers,  by  the 
way,  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  side.  This  can  be  told 
and  the  right  side  distinguished  by  holding  the  sheet  up 
to  the  light  until  you  see  the  w'ater  mark  or  maker’s  name 
and  read  it  in  the  usual  way.  The  side  which  is  then  next 
to  the  eye  is  the  right  side  to  size,  salt  and  sensitize,  and 
a  mark  on  the  wrong  side  will  enable  us  to  distinguish 
each  at  any  time.  A  plain  size  is  a  two  per  cent  solution 
of  Nelson’s  No.  i  gelatine,  or  a  one  per  cent  solution 
of  agar-agar.  Fairman  advises  :  To  size  the  paper  take 
for  each  ounce  of  solution  needed  12  grains  of  Nelson’s 
No.  I  gelatine ;  soak  until  thoroughly  dissolved,  using 
gentle  heat  to  facilitate  the  combining  of  the  gelatine  with 
the  water.  This  solution  is  used  warm  and  the  sizing  is 
accomplished  by  drawing  the  sheets  of  paper  through  the 
tray  containing  the  solution  or  by  immersing  the  sheets  in 
the  solution.  Ordinarily  from  two  to  three  minutes  is 
ample  time  to  allow  for  sizing  each  sheet ;  the  sheets  are 
then  hung  up  by  clips  to  dry  in  a  room  free  from  dust  and 
where  they  will  not  touch  each  other. 

When  the  paper  is  separately  sized  as  above  it  needs 
salting.  This  is  accomplished  by  immersing  the  paper  in 
a  tray  containing  a  bath  prepared  as  follows  :  Ammonium 
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chloride,  130  grains  ;  sodium  carbonate,  3  grains  ;  water 
16  ounces.  The  paper  should  remain  in  this  bath  about 
3  minutes,  after  which  it  is  carefully  drained  and  dried  in 
a  room  free  from  all  dust. 

_  It  is  generally  preferable,  however,  to  combine  the  siz¬ 
ing  and  salting  operations,  as  saving  one  operation.  Moss 
^ves  several  methods  of  preparing  different  papers,  and 
the  next  following  pages  are  taken  from  his  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  Home-Salted  Papers^  published  in  1897. 

Arrowroot  the  starches  used  for  sizing,  the 

Paper  pest  is  arrowroot.  This  is  equally  adapted 
for  gold  or  platinum  toning,  and  one  of 
the  best  formulae  is  that  given  by  Lyonel  Clark  : 

Ammonium  chloride,  120  grains ;  carbonate  of  soda 
(recrystalhzed),  200  grains  ;  citric  acid  crystals,  60  grains  : 
arrowroot,  180  grains  ;  water,  20  ounces. 

P'0  prepare  this,  rub  the  arrowroot  into  a  cream  with  a 
little  of  the  water,  taking  care  to  rub  out  any  lumps ; 
then  heat  15  ounces  of  the  water  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
pour  the  arrowroot  cream  very  slowly,  with  constant 
stirring,  into  the  middle  of  the  boiling  water.  The  mix- 
should  be  quite  translucent  and  free  from  any  lumps 
which  are  only  formed  if  the  arrowroot  is  poured  in  too 
quickly.  In  any  case  it  is  just  as  well  to  boil  it  up  for 
spout  five  minutes  and  then  remove  from  the  fire.  Now 
add  the  salts  to  the  remainder  of  the  water  in  a  fairly 
large  measure  ;  the  acid  and  soda  will  effervesce,  and  it 
should  be  well  stirred  till  all  the  crystals  are  dissolved 
effervescence  has  ceased.  The  resulting  solution 
should,  it  is  said,  be  alkaline,  but  a  slight  acidity  really  does 
not  matter.  This  solution  should  now  be  added  to  the 
arrowroot,  and  the  whole  filtered  through  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  nainsook  whilst  still  hot,  and  it  is  then  ready 
for  use.  ^ 

By  increasing  the  quantity  of  arrowroot  in  the  above 
formulae  to  270  grains  a  much  thicker  solution  is  ob¬ 
tained,  which  keeps  still  more  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  and  thus  gives  more  brilliant  prints. 

Gelatine  arrowroot,  the  gelatine  may  be 

used  either  as  a  ”  ‘ 


Paper. 


used  either  as  a  preliminary  sizing  or  it 
rnay  be  combined  with  the  salting  solu¬ 
tion,  and  a  favorite  formula  is  Hardwich’s : 

Ammonium  chloride,  96  grains ;  sodium  citrate,  96 
grams  ;  gelatine,  10  grains  ;  water,  10  ounces. 

Agar-Agar  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  paper  is  by 
Paper.  best  so  far,  as  it  gives  very  fine 

,,  ,  "  matt  prints,  and  yet  the  image  is  kept 

well  on  the  surface.  This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  due  to  the 
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method  of  preparation,  for,  as  the  starch  and  gelatine 
solutions  are  used  in  the  liquid  state,  it  is  preferable  to 
use  the  agar-agar  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  it  liquid  except  by  heating,  and,  if  applied  warm 
to  the  paper,  it  immediately  sets  in  a  skin,  which  destroys 
to  a  great  extent  the  matt  appearance,  besides  having  a 
tendency  to  scale  off. 

To  prepare  the  salting  solution  allow  45  grains  of  agar- 
agar  to  swell  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  in  10  ounces  of 
cold  water,  and  then  boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  90  grains 
of  sodium  chloride  should  be  added  and  the  solution  kept 
warm  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  This  may  be  effected 
either  by  placing  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  wrapping  the  measure  in  thick  flannel.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  should  be 
decanted  from  the  slight  sediment ;  in  fact,  it  is  prefera¬ 
ble  to  only  pour  off  8  ounces  of  the  solution  and  throw 
the  other  away.  The  solution  should  then  be  poured  out 
into  a  clean  flat  dish  and  allowed  to  set.  'Affien  set,  it 
should  be  cut  up  into  rather  small  pieces  and  placed  in 
the  center  of  a  sheet  of  well-washed  and  damp  nainsook, 
and,  the  ends  being  gathered  up,  they  should  be  twisted 
round  and  round  and  the  jelly  squeezed  out  through  the 
pores  of  the  nainsook  into  a  dish. 

To  salt  the  paper,  about  half  an  ounce  of  this  jelly 
should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of  paper  22 
by  17,  and  spread  all  over  as  evenly  as  possible  by  means 
of  a  Blanchard  brush,  and  then  evened  out  by  means  of 
a  soft  varnish  mop  brush  used  with  a  circular  miotion. 

Arrowroot  Nicol  recommends  a  combined  gelatine 
and  arrowroot  formula  for  sizing  and  salt- 
Gelatine  Paper.  ^  ^he  following  formula  will 

^  be  found  convenient  where  whole  sheets 
are  to  be  floated  the  most  economical  and  convenient 


way:  Ammonium  chloride,  500  grains;  sodium  carbonate, 
537  grains;  citric  acid,  420  grains;  arrowroot,  250  grains, 
gelatine,  250  grains;  water,  50  ounces. 

Soak  the  gelatine  for  an  hour  or  two  in  10  ounces  of 
the  water,  and  beat  up  the  arrowroot  to  a  smooth  cream 
m  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary.  Dissolve  the 
soda  in  another  10  ounces,  and  add  the  acid  gradually. 
When  effervescence  has  ceased,  mix  all  three  together, 
and  in  a  porcelain-lined  vessel  heat  until  the  arrowroot  is 
transparent,  just  short  of  the  boiling  point,  with  constant 
stirring.  Remove  from  the  fire,  add  the  remaining  30 
ounces  of  water,  and  filter. 

The  only  objection  to  the  gelatine  is  that  the  solution 
must  be  used  while  it  is  still  warm,  and  those  who  object 
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to  that  may  substitute  for  it  another  250  grains  of  arrow- 
root.  The  soda  and  acid  also  may  be  omitted,  but  the 
citrate  of  soda  which  they  form  has  a  decidedly  beneficial 
influence  on  the  color  and  brilliancy  of  the  resulting  print. 

Hum  Fairman  sends  a  formula  wherein  gum 

Paper  arabic  takes  the  place  of  gelatine  as  fol- 
^  _  lows :  Ammonium  chloride  100  grains ; 

starch  30  ^ains  ;  gum  arabic  60  grains  ;  water  10  ounces. 
The  solution  should  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  gaim 
arabic  and  starch  in  the  water  given,  and  then  heating 
the  solution  until  it  commences  to  boil.  Then  add  the 
ammonium  chloride  and  filter  into  the  tray  in  which  the 
paper  is  to  be  salted. 

The  use  of  resin  as  a  means  of-  pre- 

Resin  Paper,  paring  salted  papers  for  plain  silver 
printing  has  not  been  heard  of  during 
late  years.  It  gives  an  excellent  paper  and  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prepare.^  By  toning  it  with  warm  solutions  of 
platinum,  very  rich  warm  black  tones  are  secured,  not 
readily  obtainable  with  other  papers. 

The  plain  resin  paper  is  prepared  by  using  a  mixture  of 
shellac  and  arrowroot.  The  shellac  solution  is  made  by 
powdering  some  white  shellac,  and  boiling  with  ammonia 
and  water.  A  10  per  cent,  solution  will  be  required,  and 
therefore  the  formula  will  run  :  Ammonia,  24  minims  ;  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  i  ounce  ;  white  shellac,  in  powder,  48  grains. 

The  shellac  should  be  mixed  with  the  water,  and  the 
ammonia  added,  and  the  solution  heated  till  the  resin  is 
all  dissolved.  This  solution,  which  is,  of  course,  very 
similar  to  the  water  varnishes  for  pastel  and  charcoal 
drawings,  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

To  prepare  the  salting  solution  dissolve  12  grains  of 
arrowroot  and  12  grains  sodium  chloride  in  an  ounce  of 
water  in  the  manner  previously  described,  and  add  to  it, 
with  constant  stirring  or  shaking,  48  minims  of  the  shellac 
solution,  for  ordinary  smooth-surface  papers  ;  for  drawing 
and  other  rough-surface  papers  the  quantity  of  shellac 
solution  should  be  doubled. 

A  Resin  resin  emulsion  paper  is  best  pre- 

Emulsion  according  to  Valenta’s  formula,  in 

Paoer  which  the  resin  solution  or  soap  is  mixed 
■  with  salted  gelatine  and  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  such  as  citric  acid. 

Valenta’s  method  is  as  follows  :  Dissolve  ammonium 
chloride,  48  grains,  in  distilled  water,  i  ounce  ;  and  add  : 
gelatine,  20  grains. 

Allow  to  soak  for  two  hours,  and  then  melt  by  the  aid 
of  a  gentle  heat. 
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The  resin  soap  is  made  by  dissolving  light  French  resin, 
20  grains ;  in  distilled  water,  yi  ounce  ;  ammonia,  20 
minims. 

The  ammonia  and  water  should  be  heated  and  the 
resin,  which  must  be  finely  powdered,  added  in  small 
quantities  with  constant  stirring,  adding,  if  necessary', 
more  ammonia  till  complete  solution  of  the  resin  is 
effected.  The  resin  should  not  be  bought  in  powder  as 
the  ordinary  commercial  powdered  resin  is,  as  a  rule,  of 
the  poorest  quality  and  dark  colored  ;  and  the  clear,  light 
yellow  French  resin  should  be  used. 

The  resin  solution  is  added  to  the  gelatine  solution 
with  constant  shaking,  and  then  the  total  bulk  made  up 
to  2  ounces.  To  this  must  be  added  very  carefully,  and 
drop  by  drop,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  being  con¬ 
stantly  stirred  till  it  is  quite  neutral  to  litmus  paper. 
Finally  a  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid  should  be  made 
and  added  in  small  proportions  at  a  time  to  the  warm 
gelatine  and  resin  solution,  with  constant  stirring  till  it 
turns  quite  milky  and  has  a  strong  acid  reaction. 

This  solution  soon  sets  to  a  jelly,  but  must  be  used 
warm,  and  although  Valenta  recommends  it  to  be  applied 
in  small  quantities  to  the  paper  so  as  just  to  damp  the  sur¬ 
face  and  then  to  float  the  paper,  I  have  obtained  equally 
good  results  by  using  a  Blanchard  brush  and  distributor 
without  any  floating.  It  is  applicable  not  only  to  smooth, 
but  to  rough-surface  papers,  but  there  is  some  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  a  perfectly  even  coating  with  the  latter. 
TVif.  Although  the  papers,  described  above, 

ine  Solutions  sensitized  by  floating  on  a  silver 

®  '  solution  as  mentioned  in  albumen  print¬ 

ing,  it  is  decidedly  a  costly  process,  for  it  means  keeping 
a  fairly  large  amount  of  silver  solution  in  stock,  whereas 
if  the  silver  solution  is  applied  with  a  brush,  practically 
no  more  than  is  actually  required  need  be  used. 

Whilst  the  same  sensitizing  bath  may  really  be  used  for 
all  the  papers,  it  is  preferable  to  suit  the  sensitizing  to  the 
salting  solutions,  and  therefore,  for  reasons  which  I  need 
not  enter  into,  the  following  are  specially  recommended. 

/^or  arrowroot  paper:  Silver  nitrate,  140  grains  ;  citric 
acid,  55  grains  ;  distilled  water,  2  ounces. 

For  gelatine  and  agar-agar  paper :  Silver  nitrate,  140 
grains  ;  citric  acid,  100  grains ;  distilled  water,  2  ounces. 

For  plain  resin  paper  :  Silver  nitrate,  120  grains  ;  citric 
acid,  80  grains ;  distilled  water,  2  ounces. 

_  For  Valenta' s  paper:  Silver  nitrate,  120  grains  ;  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  2  ounces. 

Reckoning  out  the  amount  of  chlorides  present  in  the 
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papers,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  require  about  10  g^rains 
of  silver  nitrate  to  properly  sensitize  them,  to  every  square 
foot  pf  surface,  and,  therefore  this  corresponds  to  about 
70  minims  of  the  140  grain,  and  80  of  the  120  grain  baths, 
so  that,  in  sensitizing  any  sheet  of  paper,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  reckon  up  its  area  to  find  how  much  silver 
solution  is  required  for  the  whole  sheet. 


Sensitizing  •  process  of  sensitizing  is  very 

the  Paper,  simple.  The  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  flat 
on  a  clean  table  or  drawing-board,  and 
can,  if  necessary,  be  pinned  down,  preferably  by  alumi¬ 
num  drawing-pins,  or  else  held  at  the  sides  by  wooden 
American  clips.  The  required  quantity  of  silver  solution 
is  poured  into  the  middle  of  the  paper,  and  rapidly  dis¬ 
tributed  by  means  of  a  Blanchard  brush,  the  strokes 
being  first  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  and  then  in  the 
transverse  direction,  and  finally,  light  circular  motion  of 
the  brush  to  even  it  out. 


I  have  frequently  mentioned  a  Blanchard  brush,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  these  handy  little 
instruments  I  will  describe  how  to  make  one.  Procure  a 
piece  of  stout  celluloid,  about  half-plate  size  (a  discarded 
5x7  celluloid  film  will  do),  and  bend  it  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  not  sharply,  but  just  so  as  to  bring  the  edges 
together.  Procure  also  two  little  strips  of  wood,  Gyi 
inches  long,  %  inch  wide,  and  %  inch  thick,  two  wooden 
clips,  or  strong  metal  paper  clips  will  do,  but  I  prefer  to 
use  wood  ones,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  contamination  of 
any  solutions.  Some  white  swansdown  calico,  which 
runs  about  I4:'  of  a  yard  wide,  and  costs  about  30  cents 
per  yard,  should  also  be  obtained.  Pieces  should  be  cut 
off  this  slightly  wider  than  the  celluloid,  and  about  the 
same  length  ;  thus  if  I  use  one-half  plate  celluloid,  I  cut 
rnine  6^  x  5^  inches  ;  this  is  laid,  fluffy  side  down,  on  a 
piece  of  paper  —  the  swansdown  must  be  thoroughly 
soaked  in  water,  and  then  wrung  out  as  dry  as  possible— 
the  celluloid  on  the  top,  and  the  two  bent  round,  the  two 
pieces  of  wood  laid  along  the  two  edges,  and  clipped  to¬ 
gether  with  the  clips.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that,  after 
use,  the  swansdown  may  be  thrown  into  the  residue  tub, 
and  a  new  piece  used  for  next  time. 

The  printing  of  home-salted  papers  of- 
Printing.  fers  no  particular  difficulty;  the  only 
point  is  that  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain 
absolute  contact  with  the  negative. 

In  the  case  of  weak,  thin  negatives,  it  may  be  useful  to 
fume  the  paper,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  old  plate-box,  on  the  bottom  of  which  should 
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be  placed  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  on  which  should  be 
sprinkled  about  ten  minims  of  strong  liquor  ammonia. 
The  fuming  box  described  for  albumen  printing  will  be 
more  useful,  of  course,  where  a  quantity  of  paper  is  being 
fumed  at  one  time.  The  sensitive  paper  should  be  pinned 
to  the  lid,  inside  of  course,  and  the  box  closed  and  left  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Fumed  paper  will  not  keep  more 
than  a  day,  and  therefore  not  more  than  is  actually  re¬ 
quired  should  be  fumed. 

All  these  papers  require  printing  a  little  deeper  than  is 
usual  with  printing-out  papers  such  as  SoHo. 

.  .  After  printing,  the  prints  must  be  well 

I^liminary  ^^d  it  is  preferable  to  place  them 

Wasning.  ^  p^j.  solution  of  common  salt 
in  order  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  free  silver  nitrate 
into  chloride,  and  thus  prevent  any  staining  of  the  whites. 
The  only  action  of  the  salt  in  the  toning  bath  is  to  slow 
its  action,  and  therefore  the  paper  need  not  be  thoroughly 
washed,  iDut  it  is  advisable  to  at  least  free  it  from  excess 
of  salt  by  two  or  three  changes  of  water,  or  five  minutes’ 
washing  in  running  water. 

Any  gold  bath  used  for  albumenized 
Gold  Toning,  paper  may  be  used  for  plain  paper  if 
diluted  to  half  the  usual  strength,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  any,  or  at  least  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  vehicle,  they  tone  very  quickly,  and  the  tones  wil- 
range  from  a  reddish-brown  to  purple  or  slaty-blue  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  length  of  time  the  prints  are  left  in  the  bath. 

.  .  The  best  tones,  or  at  least  very  pleas- 

l^atinum  tones,  ranging  through  the  sepias  to 

Toning.  brown  and  blackish-brown,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  platinum.  The  class  of  tones  given 
by  platinum  are  at  the  present  time  very  fashionable,  and 
for  success  in  platinum  toning  there  are  certain  require¬ 
ments  which  must  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  first  place  the  prints  must  be  absolutely  devoid 
of  any  free  or  uncombined  silver  nitrate,  and  therefore  for 
this  purpose  the  preliminary  salt  bath  must  be  used,  and 
the  prints  rinsed  afterwards  as  described  above. 

The  platinum  bath  must  be  acid,  and  the  print  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  all  platinum  and  all  acid  before  fixing. 
To  effect  this  latter  end,  after  toning  they  should  be  well 
rinsed  and  then  immersed  in  salt,  2  ounces ;  washing  soda, 
Yz  ounce  ;  water,  20  ounces ;  and  again  washed. 

One  of  the  best  and  simplest  platinum  toning  baths  is — 
Potassium  chloro-platinite,  i  grain  ;  salt,  10  grains  ;  citric 
acid,  30  grains  ;  water,  8  ounces  ;  or,  in  place  of  the  citric 
acid,  Yz  ounce  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid  may  be  used. 
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Nitric  acid  has  a  tendency  to  give  yellowish  whites,  and 
should  therefore  be  avoided. 

There  is  not,  unfortunately,  any  guide  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  image,  either  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light 
as  to  the  final  tone,  but,  as  a  general  guide,  it  may  be 
considered  that  when  the  prints,  which  are  at  first  yellow¬ 
ish,  turn  reddish,  the  final  tone  will  be  a  brown,  and,  if 
the  toning  is  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  image  is  a  violet 
the  final  tone  will  be  a  brownish  black.  ’ 

Combined  Gold  Although  the  word  “combined”  is 
and  Platinum  is  not  really  a  combined 

Toning-  used,  because  the  platinum 

will  not  tone  in  an  alkaline  bath,  and  the 
gold  only  slowly  in  an  acid  one  ;  but  if  the  prints  are  first 
treated  with  a  gold  bath,  either  the  acetate  or,  better 
still,  the  chalk  or  soda  bath,  and  then  with  the  platinum 
the  so-called  engraving  black  tones  can  easily  be  ob¬ 
tained. 


The  chalk  bath  is  made  by  adding  about  30  g^rains  of 
fine  powdered  chalk  to  i  grain  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  2 
ounces  of  hot  water,  shaking  and  making  up  to  10  ounces 
with  cold  water,  allowing  to  settle,  or  filtering,  and  then 
using.  The  soda  bath  is  made  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  only  using  pure  carbonate  of  soda  instead  of  chalk 
and,  of  course,  no  filtration  is  necessary,  " 

After  toning,  the  prints  are  washed,  just  as  was 
described  for  albumen  paper,  when  they  are  ready  for 
fixing.  Moss  gives  the  following  as  a  desirable  fixino- 
bath:  Hyposulphite  of  soda,  2  ounces;  salt,  i  ounce'; 
washing  soda,  %  ounce  ;  water,  i  pint.  In  this  bath  the 
prints  should  be  kept  on  the  move  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  well  washed. 


Ammonia-  •  \ method  much  favored  in  this  country- 
Nitrate  Paoer  known  as  the  ammonia-nitrate 

.  .  ^  ■  method.  I  take  Dr.  Nicol’s  description, 

beginning,  of  course,  with  paper  sized  and  salted  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  formula  given  on  a  previous  page.  This  am¬ 
monia-nitrate  paper  is  more  sensitive  than  some  of  those 
already  given,  and  tends  to  better  colors  in  toning,  but  it 
should  be  applied  with  a  brush  rather  than  by  floating, 
and  the  paper  will  not  keep  good  beyond  a  few  hours! 
The  solution  may  be  made  as  follows  :  Silver  nitrate, 
300  grains ;  water  (distilled),  5  ounces ;  stronger  am¬ 
monia  (.880),  q.  s. 

Dissolve  250  grains  of  the  silver  in  4  ounces  of  the  water 
and  add  ammonia  gradually  until  the  precipitate  first 
formed  is  dissolved,  taking  care  not  to  add  more  than  is 
necessary.  Dissolve  the  remaining  50  grains  of  silver  in 
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the  remaining  ounce  of  water;  mix  the  two  solutions  and 
filter. 

The  sensitizing  solution  is  conveniently  applied  with  a 
Blanchard  brush,  as  before  described.  A  pool  of  the 
solution  (just  how  much  will  soon  be  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence)  is  poured  on  the  center  of  the  sheet  and  spread  with 
the  brush,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  coating  as  even 
as  possible.  After  an  even  coating  has  been  obtained,  it 
is  necessary  to  let  the  sheet  lie  a  few  minutes  before 
hanging  it  up  to  dry,  so  that  the  solution  may  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  absorbed. 


Platinum  paper  any  albumen- 

Tonine  toning  bath,  weakened  as  already 

suggested,  may  be  used  ;  or  we  can  tone 
with  platinum.  The  following  will  be  found  an  excellent 
formula.  The  stock  solution  of  platinum  is  conveniently 
made  by  dissolving  a  15-grain  bottle  of  potassium  chloro- 
platinite  in  15  drams  of  water,  thus  making  it  i  grain  to 
the  dram.  The  acid  solution  is  i  dram  of  acid  nitric 
to  7  drams  of  water.  To  make  the  toning  bath  take  plati¬ 
num  solution,  4  drams  ;  water,  8  ounces  ;  acid  solution, 
20  minims. 

’By  using  Aristo-platinum  solution  and  following  the 
makers’  directions  as  to  its  use  for  Aristo-platino  prints, 
good  engraving  black  tones  may  be  produced  on  any 
arrowroot  paper. 

Toning  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  but 
the  prints  must  be  washed  until  every  trace  of  free  silver 
nitrate  is  removed.  Tones  from  warm  brown  to  deep 
velvety-black  are  easily  got,  but  for  the  latter  the  printing 
must  be  deep  and  the  action  carried  on  until,  on  examin¬ 
ation  by  transmitted  light — by  looking  through — no  trace 
of  brown  remains.  When  the  desired  shade  has  been 
got,  the  print  is  at  once  transferred  to  a  solution  of  so¬ 
dium  carbonate,  a  pinch  to  the  pint,  to  stop  further  action 
and  prevent  acid  getting  into  the  fixing  bath,  where  it 
would  decompose  the  hypo,  setting  sulphur  and  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  free. 

Toning  •  Platinum,  Ferguson’s  recently 

With  Copoer  introduced  method  of  toning  with  copper 
•  may  be  adopted,  and  will  give  colors 
ranging  from  dark  brown  to  bright  red.  A  good  formula 
is  the  following.  I  quote  Dr.  Nicol :  A.  Copper  sul¬ 
phate,  I  part;  potassium  citrate  (neutral),  10  parts; 
water,  100  parts.  B.  Potassium  citrate  (neutral),  10 
parts  ;  potassium  ferricyanide,  i  part ;  water,  100  parts. 
Seven  parts  of  A  are  to  be  mixed  with  six  parts  of  B,  and 
the  print  immersed  in  the  solution  until  the  desired  shade 
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is  reached  ;  and  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments, 
I  think  better  tones  are  got  by  toning  with  copper  after 
fixing  and,  of  course,  proper  washing. 

Clemons’  reader  would  prefer 

Plain  Panpr  prepared  rather 

P  ’  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  choosing  a  suit¬ 
able  paper,  sizing,  salting,  etc.  As  it  happens,  there  is  in 
the  market  a  capital  prepared  paper  which  only  needs 
sensitizing  before  use.  This  is  Clemons'  Matt  Surface 
Paper,  which  I  have  used  for  some  time  with  considerable 
satisfaction  for  all  ordinary  work.  Clemons’  instructions 
for  the  use  of  his  paper  are  therefore  included  here  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader.  It  is  an  ammonia-nitrate 
paper  similar  to  that  described  by  Nicol. 

The  sheets  are  of  the  usual  size.  I  generally  cut  them 
up  as  soon  as  received  and  store  until  needed  for  use.  To 
sensitize,  dissolve  480  grains  (Troy)  silver  nitrate  in  ii 
ounces  of  water.  When  dissolved,  pour  off  2  ounces,  and 
to  the  9  ounces  left  standing  add  strong  aqua  ammonia 
to  form  a  precipitate,  and  redissolve  the  precipitate  ;  then 
add  the  remaining  2  ounces,  which  will  form  another 
precipitate  ;  to  this  add  9  drops  of  nitric  acid,  C  P.  Ap¬ 
ply  this  to  the  paper  smoothly  and  carefully  with  a  tuft  of 
cotton.  See  that  the  sheet  is  well  cover  from  the  light 
and  air  when  dry.  Print  without  fuming. 

. ,  .  Any  good  toning  bath  will  give  good 

uminum  j-gsults,  but  the  best  results  are  obtainable 
omng.  using  Clemons’  aluminum  toning  bath, 

which  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Stock  Solution  :  Chloride 
aluminum,  80  grains ;  bicarbonate  soda,  360  grains ; 
water,  48  ounces. 

When  mixed,  this  will  form  a  flocky  hydrate,  which  will 
settle  to  the  bottom.  It  can  be  strained  through  clean 
washed  muslin.  To  prepare  a  small  bath  for  toning,  take 
12  ounces  of  the  Stock  Solution  and  add  sufficient  gold  to 
tone  in  8  to  10  minutes.  The  gold  solution  must  be  neu¬ 
tralized  with  bicarbonate  soda  before  being  added  to  the 
above  bath.  When  the  prints  reach  the  desired  tone 
throw  them  into  a  bath  of  salt  water,  made  of  water,  yi 
gallon  ;  table  salt,  ]/%  ounce.  This  will  arrest  further  ton¬ 
ing  and  at  the  same  time  turn  the  free  nitrate  of  silver 
that  is  left  after  the  first  washing  into  a  chloride,  and  the 
hypo  bath  will  clear  or  fix  them  very  much  quicker.  By 
using  the  aluminum  bath  the  prints  change  very  little  in 
tone  in  the  fixing  solution.  For  the  fixing  bath,  take 
hypo,  2  ounces ;  water,  12  ounces.  The  prints  will  fix  in 
about  five  minutes,  with  but  slight  change  in  tone.  Wash 
thoroughly,  as  usual 
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A  word  or  two  of  counsel  from  Dr. 

Fixing.  Nicol  concerning  the  fixing  of  silver 
prints,  and  we  can  end  our  r4sum4  with 
a  clear  idea  of  both  albumen  and  plain  paper  printing. 
I  quote  :  The  fixing  of  prints  seems  to  be  less  understood 
than  its  importance  deserves.  We  are  constantly  hearing 
of  the  necessity  for  much  washing,  and  much,  if  not  all, 
of  the  fading  into  the  sere  and  yellow  is  laid  to  insufficient 
washing,  instead  of  to  insufficient  fixing,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

It  is  well  known,  although  not  so  well  as  it  should  be, 
that  the  operation  involves  two  chemical  actions.  The 
silver  chloride  or  bromide,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  first 
converted  into  silver  hyposulphite,  Ag2Na43S203,  an  in¬ 
soluble  compound  which,  if  the  paper  or  plate  be 
removed  at  that  stage,  remains  in  the  film  and  cannot 
be  removed  by  any  amount  of  washing.  If,  however,  the 
fixing  solution  be  strong  enough,  the  silver  hyposulphite 
is  converted  into  a  double  salt  of  hyposulphite  of  silver 
and  soda,  AgNaS203,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
easily  washed  away.  Hyposulphite  of  silver,  although  in 
the  film  of  the  plate  or  paper  invisible  (that  is,  it  remains 
when  the  whiteness  has  left  the  one  and  the  other  has 
become  more  translucent),  v/ill  on  exposure  to  light  be¬ 
come  yellow,  giving  to  the  print  an  appearance  of  fading 
and  rendering  the  negative  unprintable.  The  fixing 
solution,  then,  should  always  be  of  sufficient  strength,  i 
to  4  or  5  for  negatives  and  i  to  8  for  prints  ;  and  the 
operation  should  be  continued  after  the  silver  hyposul¬ 
phite  has  been  formed  (that  is,  when  the  plate  has  be¬ 
come  colorless)  at  least  as  long  again  as  it  took  to  form 
it.  A  plate  that  remained  in  the  solution,  say  ten 
minutes  before  the  creamy  whiteness  disappeared  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  ten  minutes  longer.  It  is  also  well 
known,  although  not  generally  attended  to,  that  acid 
hypo  is  prone  to  decomposition,  and  therefore  should 
always  be  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia  or  other  alkali, 
a  lump  of  chalk  left  in  the  bottle  being  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  where  the  hypo  is  kept  in  solution.  And  it  should 
be  considered  a  cardinal  virtue  to  use  the  fixing  solution 
only  once— that  is,_for  only  one  batch  of  prints.  Hypo 
is  cheap,  and  that  is  the  only  means  of  securing  for  the 
print  a  long  life. 


Acknowl-  r.  making  up  this  number  of  The 
edement  Photo-Miniature,  I  have  had  the  able 
eagment.  ^  ^  Newcomb  and  Charles  E. 

Fairrnan,  both  experienced  workers  in  the  processes 
described.  The  papers  of  G.  H.  Moss  and  Dr.  John 
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Nicol  have  also  been  largely  drawn  upon,  and  of  their  use¬ 
fulness  cordial  acknowledgment  is  here  made. 

BOOKS. 

Almost  all  books  upon  photographic  printing  processes 
devote  a  chapter  to  albumen  and  plain  paper  methods. 
The  only  books  peculiarly  devoted  to  these  processes, 
however,  are 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver  Printing  (Albumen). 
By  Captain  Abney  and  H.  P.  Robinson.  136  pp. 
1888.  (English).  Illustrated.  I1.25. 

Platinum  Toning  (Plain  Paper).  By  Lyonel  Clark. 

96pp.  1896.  (English.)  50  cents. 

Wilson's  Mosaics,  1901,  has  a  practical  monograph  or 
Plain  Paper  Printing  by  Dr.  John  Nicol.  50  cents. 
Picture  Making  and  Picture  Taking.  1898.  50  cents. 

Also  contains  a  clearly  written  chapter  cm  Plain 
Paper,  Its  Preparation  and  Use,  by  Bernard  Alheri. 
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NOTES. 


If  we  could  manage  one  of  those  inimitable  editorial 
prose  poems  on  the  seasons  for  which  the  Photo  Era  was 
famous  before  it  became  so  dreadfully  scientific,  we 
would  be  happy.  Most  surely  the  times  are  ripe  for 
something  of  the  sort,  but  the  Fates  are  not  propitious 
We  are  living  in  strenuous  fits  and  starts,  and  the  old 
century  is  giving  up  its  ghost  in  a  veritable  effulgence  of 
photographic  glory.  How  many  delightful  themes,  if  one 
had  but  the  gift  of  the  —  Keiley  for  their  interpretation! 
Lacking  which  we  must  keep  to  the  sober  facts. 

The  exhibition  of  American  photographs  in  London, 
an  enterprise  skilfully  engineered  by  Mr.  F.  Holland  Day 
as  an  advertisement  of  his  entry  upon  the  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  portraiture  in  that  city,  has  aroused  ire  and  other 
things  of  the  sort  in  that  photographically  benighted  but 
very  self-satisfied  community.  Our  exchanges  are  full  of 
the  “Exposition  Hollandaise,”  and  the  end  is  imt  yet. 
It  must  be  true,  as  the  French  say,  that  the  English 
people  take  their  pleasures  sadly. 

'mm. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  two  photographic  socie¬ 
ties  most  closely  connected  with  “the  pictorial  movement 
in  American  photography”  have  been  thrashing  thii^s 
out  with  a  vengeance.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  held  a  week  ago,  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion  took  place  concerning  the  policy  and  management 
of  the  recent  Salon.  The  Salonists  came  out  victorious, 
as  their  cause  deserved.  The  Opposition  was  talked  out 
of  court,  as  it  also  deserved,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
later  to  those  to  whom  they  are  not  already  apparent. 
The  outcome  of  the  affair  is  that  every  one  interested 
has  gained  a  clearer  view  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  Salon, 
and  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  an  undertaking  ot  its 
kind.  At  the  same  time,  we  learn  with  geriuine  pleasure 
that  certain  changes  are  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  next 
Salon.  The  good  work  accomplished  is  to  be  conserved, 
but  it  will  be  animated  by  a  new  spirit  and  a  larger  toler¬ 
ance. 
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announce  that 

“Etching  Matte” 

will  now  be  manufactured  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Dr. 
Millen,  the  inventor  of  this  pro¬ 
cess.  This  guarantees  an  article 
of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
paper  is  offered  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  public  with  full  assurance 
that  it  will  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction. 

ETCHING  MATTE  is  a  pure 
Platinum  Paper  which  requires 
nothing  but  cold  water  for  its 
perfect  development. 

Full  Literature,  Price  List,  and 
Sample  Print  on  request. 

THE  J.  C.  MILLEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 
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There  has  also  been  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup  among  the 
members  of  the  Camera  Club,  of  New  York,  concerning 
the  management  of  Camera  Notes,  the  official  organ  of 
the  club,  and  other  matters.  Like  unto  that  tuneful 
“organ,”  this  affair  was  wholly  made  up  of  interesting 
personalities  as  seen  under  different  microscopes.  Those 
intimately  concerned  are,  however,  so  abnormally  sensi¬ 
tive  to  remarks  other  than  their  own  that  we  refrain  from 
all  but  the  bare  mention  of  the  facts  above  stated.  The 
affair  was  settled  on  the  basis  that  ‘  ‘  the  time  will  come.  ’  ’ 

By  the  way,  the  idea  that  The  Photo-Miniature  is  “in 
a  sort  of  cabal  formed  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
‘  Camera  Notes'  ”  is  an  absurdity.  The  Photo-Minia¬ 
ture  is  “in”  for  all  the  joy  there  is  in  life,  and  would 
not  wish  Camera  Notes  suppressed  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  And  also,  by  the  way,  the  new  number  of  Cam¬ 
era  Notes  just  published  contains,  among  other  interesting 
items,  a  thirty-seven-page  review  of  the  Third  Philadelphia 
Salon,  by  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Keiley.  This  is  the  most  credi¬ 
table,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive,  effort  we  have 
thus  far  had  from  Mr.  Keiley’s  pen,  and  is  of  itself  “worth 
more  than  a  whole  year’s  subscription.” 

Photographic  Mosaics,  igoi.  An  Illustrated  Record  of 
Photographic  Progress.  256  pp.  81  engravings.  Price 
50  cents.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  New  YorL 

“Mosaics ”  must  be  included  as  one  of  the  surprises  of 
the  year.  It  is  so  different  this  year,  despite  the  familiar 
name ;  a  delightful  bit  of  bookmaking,  and,  in  this  de¬ 
tail,  clearly  surpassing  the  other  annuals.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
done  wisely  to  bring  his  popular  yearbook  into  line  with 
the  new  century,  and  we  predict  for  it  a  larger  popularity 
than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  improvements  do  not,  however,  end  with  the  me¬ 
chanical  part  of  the  volume.  The  contributed  papers  are 
of  a  different  sort  and  of  a  different  character  from  the 
‘  ‘  scrappy  ’  ’  hints  usually  gathered  for  ‘  ‘  annual  ’  ’  readers. 
And  the  illustrations  are  more  numerous  than  in  previous 
volumes.  Taken  collectively,  these  81  illustrations  form 
as  fine  a  display  of  American  professional  portraiture  as 
may  be  seen  anywhere.  This  will  materially  add  to  the 
value  of  the  volume  as  a  book  of  reference.  That  there 
are  examples  which  should  have  been  omitted,  goes  with¬ 
out  the  saying,  but  the  majority  are  worthy  of  their 
place. 

The  contributed  papers  are  few  in  number,  but  of 
unusual  length,  being,  in  fact,  monographs  upon  their 
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subjects  :  Prmting  on  Home-Made  Plain  Paper,  by  Dr. 
John  Nicol ;  Carbon  Prhiting,  by  Edw.  W.  Newcomb  ; 
Platinotype  Printing,  by  Henry  Troth;  Open-Air  Portrai¬ 
ture,  by  T.  Perkins;  Studio  Construction,  by  W.  E.  Ward; 
Indexing  Negatives,  by  Catharine  Weed  Ward,  etc.’ 
The  editor’s  r^sum6  of  the  year’s  progress,  under  the 
caption  The  Century' s  Last  Year,  is  well  chosen  for  use¬ 
fulness,  and  carefully  compiled. 

The  dearth  of  “familiar  knowledge’’  concerning  for¬ 
malin  and  its  characteristics,  together  with  the  growing 
importance  of  this  agent  in  photographic  practice,  gives 
timely  interest  to  a  recent  paper  in  the  Deutsche  Photo 
Zeitung.  We  extract  from  the  translation  given  in  Photog¬ 
raphy  (December  6)  ; 

The  active  constituent  of  formalin  is  formaldehyde, 
a  gas  which  dissolves  readily  in  water,  formalin  being  an 
aqueous  solution  containing  40  per  cent  of  the  gas. 
Since,  however,  the  gas  readily  escapes  from  the  solution 
into  the  air,  it  is  important  that  bottles  containing  it 
should  be  well  corked  or  stoppered.  Formaldehyde, 
when  dry,  has  comparatively  little  action  on  thoroughly 
dried  gelatine  or  similar  substances,  and  it  is  only  in 
presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  that  its 
property  of  making  gelatine,  etc.,  insoluble  comes  into 
play.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  formalde¬ 
hyde  that  escapes  from  formalin  is  necessarily  in  a  moist 
condition,  and  that  the  tissues  of  the  nose,  eyes,  mouth, 
and  lungs,  and  the  skin,  always  contain  moisture.  The 
effect  of  formaldehyde,  and  therefore  of  formalin  and  its 
vapor,  upon  human  tissues  is  much  the  same  as  its  effect 
on  gelatine  ;  it  hardens  them,  makes  them  insoluble,  or, 
in  a  word,  kills  them  by  making  them  unfit  to  perform 
their  normal  functions.  The  effect  on  the  nose,  eyes  and 
lungs  is  most  injurious,  and  may  be  productive  of  serious 
permanent  disaster.  The  action  on  the  skin  is  also  very 
marked ;  the  finger  ends  become  very  painful,  the  nails 
become  hard  and  brittle,  and  the  skin  itself  is  killed,  and 
has  to  be  shed  like  any  other  dead  matter.  There  is 
additional  danger  in  the  fact  that  these  effects  may  not  be 
recognized  until  they  have  become  serious,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  all  habitual  users  of  formalin  should  be  veiy 
careful  (i)  not  to  breathe  its  vapor  or  allow  it  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  eyes,  and  (2)  not  to  dip  the  fingers  into 
solutions  of  formalin  or  allow  it  to  be  splashed  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  but  to  use  plate-lifters  and  take  care  to 
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yet  produced,  both  for  Rapidity  and  Flatness  1 
of  Field.  I 

ROSS-GOERZ 

I  DOUBLE 
I  ANASTIGMATS 

I  These  deservedly  popular  lenses  have  already  f 
■  an  immense  sale.  They  are  the  I 

Very  Acme  of  Perfection  f 

For  full  particulars  see  Catalogue  I 

ROSS,  LTD.  j 

Manufacturing  Opticians  | 

111  New  Bond  Street,  LONDON,  W.  ENG.  f 
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rinse  the  hands  rapidly  if  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
formalin  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Walter  Burke,  of  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  sends 
a  copy  of  the  Christmas  number  of  the  “  Weekly  Press.” 
It  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice,  and  gives  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  the  progressiveness  of  photography  and 
newspaperdom  in  that  far  away  comer  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  form  this  issue  of  the  “Press”  resembles 
the  Christmas  numbers  of  the  London  “Graphic,”  and  its 
fifty  odd  pages  are  illustrated  with  almost  200  half-tones 
from  photographs  displaying  the  cities,  industries,  scenery 
and  life  of  the  islands.  Photographically  and  typographi¬ 
cally  the  number  is  equal  to  anything  we  have  seen  done 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  does  honor  to  all  concerned 
in  its  production.  The  cover  and  supplement  are  litho¬ 
graphed  in  colors,  the  execution  of  these  being  as  notable 
in  quality  as  the  text  and  illustrations.  Well  done.  New 
Zealand  ! 

Mariotypes  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  sort  of  prints 
introduced  in  England  during  the  past  few  weeks.  They 
are  said  to  be  produced  “by  the  carbon  process  in  the 
form  of  oval  and  circular  miniatures ;  to  be  as  perma¬ 
nent  as  enamels,  but  superior  in  point  of  finish,  retaining 
all  the  detail  of  the  negative.  They  are  made  in  various 
tints,  and  hermetically  sealed  from  the  action  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.”  (Marion  &  Co.,  Soho  Square,  London.) 

Voigtlander  &  Son,  of  Brunswick,  announce  a  new 
catalogue  giving  detailed  information  concerning  their 
New  Series  la  Portrait  Lenses,  which  work  with  the  ex¬ 
tremely  large  _  aperture  of  F/2.3.  A  new  Eury scope 
Series  VII  a,  with  an  aperture  of  F/18,  is  also  announced. 
This  is  said  to  give  a  larger  field  of  sharp  definition  on 
the  plates  for  which  it  is  listed  than  has  previously  been 
obtained.  This  enterprising  house  is  now  using  the  new 
metal  Magnalium  in  the  manufacture  of  its  lens  mounts, 
more  especially  for  hand-camera  objectives.  Magnalium 
is  somewhat  lighter  in  weight  than  aluminum,  but  as  hard 
as  brass. 

We  hope  that  the  American  branch,  Voigtlander  &  Son 
Optical  Co.,  New  York,  will,  ere  long,  let  us  hear  more 
of  these  interesting  introductions. 


TWO  POINTS 
First.  Permanency 

due  to  the  correct 
position  of  the  soft 
Jena  glass,  where 
outside  influence 
cannot  get  at  it 

THAT 

RECOMMEND 

COLLINEAR 


LENSES 


Series  II 


Secondly.  Speed 

due  to  the  large  aper¬ 
ture  and  correct  con¬ 
struction.  Series  II  is 
the  Ideal  Portrait, 
Group  and  High-speed 
Instantaneous  Lens. 

When  needing  a  lens, 
write  to  the 

VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON  OpT.  CO. 
463  West  14th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Drs.  Lange  and  Maltzing,  of  Munich,  have  made 
known  the  results  of  their  recent  attempts  to  photograph 
the  membraneous  lining  of  the  stomach  in  a  living  per¬ 
son.  Their  apparatus  consists  of  a  miniature  camera 
(sixty-six  millimetres  long  and  eleven  millimeters  thick), 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  stomach  pump  tube.  A  tiny 
electric  lamp  is  connected  to  the  camera  to  illuminate 
the  interior  of  the  stomach,  and  the  films  are  exposed  by 
means  of  an  electric  apparatus.  The  inventors  of  this 
unique  camera  claim  that  in  ten  minutes  they  can  take  as 
many  as  40  or  50  photographs,  and  although  the  result¬ 
ing  negatives  are  necessarily  small  (viz.,  ii  by  8  mil¬ 
limeters),  they  are  so  “sharp”  that  on  enlargement 
minute  details  are  easily  discerned.  Whether  this  unique 
application  of  photography  will  be  of  practical  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  remains 
to  be  proved. 

‘  ‘  Photography  ’  ’  Xmas  Number  is  another  addition  to 
the  many  attempts  to  “work  up”  the  pictures  of  the 
year.  It  consists  of  72  pages  of  coated  paper  enclosed 
within  a  heavy  paper  cover  of  tasteful  design.  Several 
illustrated  papers  on  The  Photography  of  the  Odd,  The 
Work  of  Mr.  Eickemeyer  (Eickemeyer  is  enjoying  a 
“boom”  just  now).  Clouds,  and  The  Peninsular  Coast 
With  a  Camera,  share  the  text  pages  with  reprints  of 
illustrations  given  in  the  pages  of  Photography  during 
the  year.  A  number  of  original  designs  in  black  and  white 
for  Christmas  cards  fill  out  the  number. 

Mrs.  Kasebier,  of  New  York,  and  Clarence  H.  White, 
of  Newark,  Ohio,  were  elected  to  the  “Linked  Ring” 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  Kasebier  is  the  first  woman 
honored  in  this  way,  and  these  two  additions  give 
America  a  representation  of  six  “links”  in  the  “ring.” 

We  note  with  interest  the  “absorption  by  the  Photo 
Era  (Boston)  of  The  American  fournal  of  Photography 
(Philadelphia),  a  photographic  periodical  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  and  of  unquestioned  prestige  in  the  photographic 
world” — wide  Announcement.  In  other  words,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Photo  Era  have  purchased  The  American 
fournal  of  Photography,  and  incorporated  it  with  the 
Photo  Era.  It  is  whispered  that  the  price  paid  for  the 
“absorption”  was  about  |6oo,  in  which  event  the  be- 


All  dry  plates  work  best 
when  fresh 

CRAMER 

PLATES 

will  hereafter  be  pro= 
tected  with  a  label  on 
the  bottom  of  each  box 
of  plates,  limiting  the 
time  within  which  the 
plates  should  be  used 
for  best  results.  We 
consider  this  protection 
necessary  to  guard  our 
patrons  against  plates 
which  have  deteriorated 
by  age. 

We  feel  that  this  long» 
delayed  action  is  in  the 
right  direction,  and  will 
be  appreciated  by  our 
friends  and  the  trade 
generally. 

G.  CRAME,R  DRY  PLATE 
CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  DEPOT 
32  East  10th  Street 
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loved  Thomas  Harrison  Cummings  has  invested  fully 
$500  current  funds  in  a  halo  of  “unquestioned  pres- 

Years  and  years  ago  there  was  an  American  Journal 
of  Photography  among  the  earliest  of  American  photo¬ 
graphic  papers.  In  its  day  it  “absorbed”  a  contempo¬ 
rary,  and  later  was  itself  absorbed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  if  my  memory  serves  me.  In  the  early 
eighties  Thos.  H.  McCollin  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  issued 
a  “house  organ”  under  the  old  honored  name,  and 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  Julius  Sachse  and  John 
Bartlett,  in  turn,  the  A.  J.  of  P.  acquired  that  “long 
standing”  and  “prestige”  now  in  possession  of  the 
Photo  Era.  Surely  Ihick  would  have  something  to  say 
of  this  if  he  were  here.  Be  this  how  it  may,  we  are  glad 
that  the  name  is  to  be  revived  and  kept  alive  in  such 
capable  hands  as  those  controlling  the  destinies  of  the 
Photo  Era.  Those  who  are  curious  to  see  the  combina¬ 
tion  will  do  well  to  spend  15  cents  for  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  Photo  Era,  perhaps  the  best  that  has  thus 
far  been  published. 

Mr.  John  Pringle  writes  from  Chicago  that  he  has  been 
much  pleased  by  the  numerous  visits  of  readers  of  this 
magazine  to  his  desk  m  the  western  depot  of  the  Lovell 
Dry  Plate  Manufacturing  Company,  64  Wabash  avenue. 
A  dark-room  has  been  equipped  for  the  convenience  of 
such  visitors,  and  Mr.  Pringle  has  “laid  in  ”  a  new  supply 
of  interesting  information  concerning  Lovell  plates  of 
every  sort.  Put  the  address  in  your  pocket-book  lest  it 
be  overlooked. 

A  dainty  pocket-book,  enclosing  calendars,  spaces  for 
addresses,  and  for  daily  notes  during  the  year,  with  care¬ 
fully  selected  information  about  business,  computing 
interest  on  stocks  and  bonds,  poisons,  weather  indications 
and  Royle’s  Engravers’  Tools  and  Machinery,  comes  to 
us  from  John  Royle  &  Sons,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  _  International  Annual  of  Anthony's  Photographic 
Bullehn,  Vol.  XIII,  for  1901.  Edited  by  W.  I.  Scandlin. 
320  pp.  Illustrated.  Published  by  E.  H.  T.  Anthony  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

We  have  learned  during  the  past  few  years  to  look  for 
the  International  as  an  annual  offering  a  great  deal  of 
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I  NON-HALATION  PLATE! 


I  Should  be  used  for  landscapes,  | 
I  street  scenes,  interiors,  foliage  | 
I  and  all  subjects  giving  great  con-  | 
I  trasts  of  light  and  shade.  | 

I  It  is  a  double -coated  plate,  | 
I  which  not  only  prevents  halation  | 
I  but  gives  fine  definition  to  the  | 
I  most  strongly  lighted  parts  of  the  | 
I  subject,  and  the  deepest  shadows.  I 
I  With  correct  exposure  it  gives  | 
I  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  | 
I  pictures  obtainable.  | 

I  Our  Manual,  which  gives  I 
i  more  information  about  our  | 
I  NON-HALATION  plate,  and  | 
I  other  specialties,  is  sent  free  on  | 
I  request  by  addressing  | 


I  M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO.  | 

I  ST.  LOUIS :  200S  Lucas  Place.  I 
■W  YORK  OFFICE :  57  East  9th  St.  ! 
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rajoyment  in  addition  to  its  store  of  useful  information. 
This  latest  volume  of  the  series  fully  meets  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Scandlin  has  a  happy  faculty  for  finding 
writers  who  will  give  thoughtful  articles.  It  is  true  that 
these  demand  more  careful  reading  than  the  average 
contribution  to  photographic  yearbooks,  but  they  are 
much  more  satisfactory.  Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Walm- 
sley’s  long  and  interesting  paper  on  Edible  and  Poisonous 
Fu7igi,  a7id  How  to  Photograph  Them.  Its  completeness 
and  the  practical  way  in  which  it  has  been  prepared  are 
admirable.  The  numerous  illustrations  also  add  to  its 
value  to  the  student.  To  detail  all  the  papers  of  interest 
would,  however,  severely  tax  our  space.  We  therefore 
recommend  our  readers  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  for 
themselves,  and  to  devote  a  quiet  evening  to  its  perusal. 
It  is  well  printed  in  legible  type,  profusely  illustrated  with 
examples  of  many  different  branches  of  photographic 
work,  and  is  strongly  bound  in  heavy  paper.  The  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  photo-mechanical  work  is,  we  think, 
better  than  in  any  previous  volume. 

Those  who  have  been  bothered  with  impure  or  deteri¬ 
orated  carbonate  and  sulphite  of  soda  (and  who  has  not  ?) 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate 
Company  has  placed  on  the  market  special  brands  of 
these  indispensable  salts,  which  are  guaranteed  to  be 
chemically  pure.  There  should  be  a  great  demand  for 
these  as  soon  as  the  fact  that  they  are  ready  becomes 
generally  known.  Doubtless  they  can  be  obtained  from 
all  dealers,  but_  our  supply  came  from  Mr.  George  Mur- 
phy,  57  East  Ninth  street.  New  York,  the  Eastern  Depot 
for  Seed’s  plates  and  specialties. 

The  San  Francisco  Salon,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute,  San  Francisco,  in  January,  is  an 
interesting  experiment.  In  the  first  place  the  Jury  of 
Selection  will  be  composed  wholly  of  artists  instead  of 
photographers,  and,  as  another  interesting  point,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit  are  to  be  awarded  in  each  of  the  seven 
competitive  classes.  In  addition  to  these  awards.  Camera 
Cra/l,  our  sprightly  western  contemporary,  offers  a  first 
and  second  medal  in  each  class,  to  be  awarded  according 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Jury  of  Selection.  No 
charge  is  made  to  exhibitors  for  space  given  accepted 
works.  In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Woods,  the  manag- 
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ing  editor  of  Camera  Craft,  we  learned  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  prospects  for  a  successful  exhibition  were 
altogether  favorable,  a  large  representation  of  the  best 
western  work  being  already  assured. 

The  December  numbers  of  The  Photo  Era  (Boston) 
and  Camera  Craft  (San  Francisco)  are  both  remarkable 
specimens  of  modern  photographic  journalism.  If  the 
pace  they  set  can  be  kept  up,  1901  will  be  a  lively  year 
among  the  craft  magazines.  A  special  word  of  praise 
must  be  given  to  Camera  Craft,  which,  although  barely  a 
year  old,  has  already  reached  a  monthly  circulation  of 
over  6,000  copies.  The  magazine  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  its  contents  offer  a  combination  of  interest  and 
pictorial  attractiveness  which  justifies  the  success  at¬ 
tained. 

Now  that  the  winter  is  upon  us,  with  its  opportunities 
for  delightful  snow  and  ice  pictures,  the  intelligent  worker 
will  provide  himself  with  backed  plates  and  a  bichromate 
ray  filter.  With  these  all  the  charming  modulations  of 
light  and  shadow  seen  in  wintry  walks  may  be  retained 
in  the  negative.  Without  them  the  photographic  snow- 
scape  is  apt  to  be  a  harsh  detailless  affair,  unworthy  of 
even  a  passing  glance. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester, 
have  prepared  a  little  booklet  concerning  their  Rayfilter 
which  should  be  seen  by  those  interested.  For  backed 
plates,  let  us  suggest  a  trial  of  those  made  by  the  Lovell 
D.  P.  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
The  combination  is  one  well  calculated  to  double  the 
pleasures  of  photography  in  winter-time. 

Our  importation  of  the  library  edition  of  Photograms 
of  the  Year  igoo  is  exhausted,  and  it  is  useless  to  apply 
for  copies  before  January  20,  by  which  time  we  hope  to 
receive  a  further  shipment.  A  few  paper-covered  copies 
are  still  obtainable  at  a  dollar  apiece. 

Those  who  use  the  familiar  Pocket  Kodak  or  Brownie 
cameras,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  memoranda  where 
a  larger  camera  is  not  convenient  or  available,  will  find 
the  following  suggestion  for  a  walking-cane  tripod  worth 
putting  into  practical  shape.  It  is  given  by  E.  B.  Fen- 
nessy,  in  Photography. 


I, I, . . 

THE  BEST  UNIVERSAL  LENS  IS  t 

THE  GOERZ 


DOUBLE 

ANASTIGMAT 


I  Equally  useful  for  indoor  and  out- 
i  door  r  work,  having  great  covering 
j  power,  superb  definition,  and  the 
I  highest  practical  speed  for  instantane- 
I  ous  photography.  Used  by  expert 
\  amateur  and  professional  photogra- 
i  phers  in  all  branches  of  the  art. 


Every  Qoerz  Double  Anastigmat  can  be  used  in  three  ways  ; 

As  a  lens  of  universal  purpose  (instantaneous 
views,  portraits,  groups,  landscapes,  archi¬ 
tecture,  etc.). 

The  back  lens  only  for  taking  objects  at  a 
long  distance  double  the  size  the  whole  lens 
would  give. 

As  a  high-class,  quick-working  wide  angle 
for  a  size  the  diagonal  of  which  is  double 
as  long  as  the  focus  of  the  lens. 


Catalogue  on  Application 


I  C.  P.  GOERZ 

I  52  Union  Square,  New  York 
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_To  form  this  stand,  select  a  full-length  serviceable  cane 
with  a  bent  handle,  such  as  that  seen  in  Fig.  i— a  fairly 
common  style.  With  a  fine  fret  saw — beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  handle,  split  the  cane  neatly  down  to  about 
half  its  length  (Fig.  2).  Next,  on  either  side  of  the 
handle,  carve  the  groove  shown  at  E.  To  use  the  cane 
as  a  stand,  thrust  the  end  into  the  ground  and,  placing 
the  little  camera  between  the  halves  of  the  handle,  it  is 
firmly  grasped  by  the  grooves,  and  held  by  the  spring  as 
at  B  (Fig.  3).  By  putting  the  hand  at  either  side  of  the 
camera,  it  is  steadied  while  the  button  is  pressed  to  make 


l  Fig.  2  Fig- 4.  F.ite 


the  exposure.  A  ring,  F,  is  fixed  on  the  walking  cane. 
This  embraces  both  sides  of  the  split,  and  may  be  drawn 
up  if  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  spring 
holding  the  camera.  When  the  camera  is  not  in  position 
the  ring  is  pulled  up  and  keeps  the  handle  together.  Lest 
the  ring  fall  off,  it  is  contrived  with  a  thin  rivet  which 
passes  through  the  slit  in  the  cane  (see  Fig.  4). 

A  Powder  Suspending  Flash  Lamp,  with  novel  features, 
has  been  invented  by  W.  H.  Lighty,  of  Monticello,  Ind. 
The  descriptive  circular  received  does  not  state  whether 
magnesium  or  a  compound  powder  is  used  with  the  in¬ 
strument,  and  is  otherwise  lacking  in  clearness,  but  the 


All  the  Large  Dealers  Are  Now  in  Possession 
of  FREE  SAMPLE  PACKETS  of  the  New 

BROMIDE 

‘ROTOGRAPH’ 

PAPER 

Supplied  in  Five  Various  Grades,  GLOSSY  &  MATT 
TRY  IT,  AND  FORM  YOUR  OWN  OPINION 

The  main  secret  and  guarantee  of  the  uni¬ 
form  and  absolutely  reliable  quality  of  all 
ROTOGRAPH  PAPER  for  sale  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  is,  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  whole  product 
is  sold  to  outside  consumers  —  no  less  than 
nine-tenths  being  required  for  our  own  use  in 
our  own  printing  department,  for  the  filling  of 
large  advertising  orders,  which  we  print  and 
develop  by  automatic  machinery. 

This  circumstance  enables  us  to  select  only 
the  choicest  and  very  best  emulsions  for  our 
Sales-Department  thus  giving  our  customers 
the  pick  of  our  entire  product. 

NEUE  PHOTOGRAPHISCHE  GESELLSCHAFT 

A.  Q.,  OF  BERLIN-STEGLITZ 

B.  RUSSEGGER,  Selling  Agent 

7  WEST  14TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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lamp  seems  to  possess  good  points  for  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  work. 

Exposure  meters  have  received  considerable  attention 
from  inventors  of  late.  During  the  past  three  months  no 
less  than  four  new  meters  have  come  to  our  table.  Two 
of  them,  the  Cheape  Exposure  Meter  (Expodak  Co., 
Charlottesville,  Va. )  and  the  Wager  Exposure  Scale 
(Wager  Exposure  Scale  Co.,  Philadelphia  )  are  com¬ 
mendable  in  their  simplicity,  and  in  practical  trial  have 
given  us  good  negatives  under  somewhat  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions.  Wynne’s  and  Watkin’s  meters  have  also  appeared 
in  improved  form,  and  we  see  Brown' s  Exposure  Meter 
(Burke  &  James,  Chicago)  quite  frequently  in  our  walks 
abroad  where  the  hand-camerist  is  at  work, 

Zola's  New  Hobby. —  “Pray  excuse  me,”  said  M. 
Zola  to  an  interviewer  for  The  King,  as  he  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  comfortable  sanctum,  “for  keeping  you 
waiting.  This  is  the  time  of  day  which  I  usually  devote 
to  a  new  hobby  of  mine  :  photography.  When  you 
arrived  I  was  developing  some  snapshots  I  had  taken 
this  afternoon  at  the  Exhibition.  Every  man  should 
have  a  hobby,  and  I  confess  to  a  wondrous  love  of  mine. 
In  my  opinion,  you  cannot  say  you  have  thoroughly  seen 
anything  until  you  have  got  a  photograph  of  it,  revealing 
a  lot  of  points  which  otherwise  would  be  unnoticed,  and 
which  in  most  cases  could  not  be  distinguished.  Now, 
pray,  take  a  seat,  and  let  me  know  what  I  can  do  for 
you.” 

The  man  who  filtered  his  hypo  used  to  be  a  standing 
jest  at  one  of  the  London  societies,  says  Photography. 
Why,  was  not  quite  clear,  especially  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  was  before  the  time  of  granulated  or 
recrystallized  hypo,  and  in  the  days  when  straw,  paper, 
wood,  and  even  coal  and  nails,  have  found  their  way  into 
the  seven-pound  bag.  That  man  was  probably  a  careful 
worker,  one  of  a  class  that  must  always  receive  the  scorn 
of  the  slap-dash  rough-and-ready  photographer,  who  has 
barely  time  to  print,  let  alone  to  strain  the  dust  and  im¬ 
purities  out  of  his  solutions.  Yet,  with  only  few  excep¬ 
tions,  a  stock  solution  is  always  the  better  for  being 
filtered,  if  it  is  once  granted  that  solid  dirt  is  out  of 
place  in  a  photographic  preparation.  For  such  purposes 
there  is  no  need  to  use  the  tedious  and  flimsy  filter  paper. 


PENROSE’S 

Pictorial  Annual,  known  as  the 

Process  Year  Book 

for  1900 

will  be  ready  for  delivery 
December  15 

Detailed  Contents  List  on  Application 

The  Process  Year  Hook  is  this  year, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  exhibit  obtainable  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  reproduction  processes.  It 
has  105  full-page  illustrations,  17  in 
color,  and  82  illustrations  in  the  text. 
With  many  valuable  monographs  on 
photo-mechanical  work,  written  by  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  various  departments. 

Bound  in  cloth  with  specially  designed  cover. 
PRICE y  $1.50,  post  free 

American  Agents 

TENNANT  &  WARD 
289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  YorK 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturs 
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useful  as  such  is  in  its  place.  A  box  should  be  kept  in 
the  work-room,  in  which  “absorbent”  cotton  wool  can  be 
clean  and  handy.  Long  staple  cotton  is  what  is  wanted, 
as  the  short  fibers  have  a  tendency  to  pass  through  with 
the  liquid.  Then,  as  a  solution  is  made  up,  a  tuft  of  the 
cotton  is  taken  and  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel,  just 
gently  pushed  in,  and  the  liquid  poured  through  it  into 
its  bottle.  It  will  be  surprising  to  those  who  adopt  such 
a  plan  for  the  first  time  how  much  deposit  will  be  stopped 
by  the  cotton,  even  when  the  purest  chemicals  and  clean 
water  are  used.  The  only  point  which  requires  care  is 
the  inserting  of  the  cotton  loose  enough  to  filter  freely, 
tight  enough  not  to  float  up.  With  the  exception  of  pyro 
and  other  similar  reducing  agents,  gold  chloride  and 
silver  nitrate,  nearly  every  solution  is  the  better  for  such 
filtration. 

According  to  the  British  Journal,  potato  spirit  mixed 
with  pyridene  is  fast  coming  into  favor  in  Germany  as  an 
illuminant,  and  it  is  said  to  be  most  economical  in  lamps 
of  70  candle-power  and  upwards.  The  report  adds  that 
the  gardens  of  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Sans-Souci,  Pots¬ 
dam,  are  lighted  with  220  incandescent  lamps  burning 
this  spirit.  If  this  illuminant  be  what  it  is  said  to  be,  it 
should  be  admirably  suited  for  the  lantern,  in  place  of 
acetylene  or  paraffin,  both  of  which  have  several  disad¬ 
vantages,  as  the  users  of  them  are  aware.  Possibly, 
however,  this  new  light  may  have  corresponding  draw¬ 
backs.  If  it  has  not,  there  is  veiy  little  doubt  it  will  soon 
be  introduced  here,  for  there  is  still  room  for  a  good 
illuminant  for  lanterns  where  gas  is  not  available. 

wn. 

The  new  Zeiss  lens,  named  Unar,  can  now  be  obtained 
from  E.  B.  Meyrowitz,  New  York,  the  American^ agent  for 
Zeiss  anastigmats,  who  will  be  glad  to  send  an  illustrated 
circular  of  the  Unar  to  those  interested. 

A  fine  example  of  the  technical  possibilities  of  photog¬ 
raphy  is  shown  in  an  enlargement  just  sent  to  us  by  C.  P. 
Goerz.  The  enlargement  is  from  a  5  x7  negative  of  a 
number  of  horsemen  leaping  a  wall,  directly  in  front  of 
the  camera,  and  not  many  yards  from  it.  The  work  was 
done  with  a  “Goerz”  Double  Anastigrnat  Series  III,  and 
in  the  enlargement- — which  is  five  diameters,  or  over 
thirty  inches  broad— -there  is  a  wonderful  sharpness  of 
detail,  speaking  well  alike  for  the  quality  of  the  lens  and 
the  skill  of  the  photographer. 


If  it  isn’t  aa  Eastman,  It  Isn't  a  KodaK. 


BY  THE,  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE. 

No.  1 

PAN  O  RAM  = 

kodak 


A  new,  delightful  and  inexpensive  field  is 
opened  to  the  Amateur  Photographer 


themselves  with  peculiar  fitness  to  work 
It  u',?'  ordinary  »  Not  only  will  it  take  horizontal  views 

1?  ®  ®  success  in  making  vertical  pictures  of 

ou®tdoo?  grSSp7Tt7s“unequ®.led^‘^^  Ph^'oe^-Phing 

Panoram-Kodak  we  have  succeeded  in  dispensing  with  the 
mechanism  which  has  been  such  an  objectionable  feature 
cameras.  The  motion  of  the  lens  is  uniform 
through  the  arc  of  the  circle,  insuring  even  illumination  and  it  ha« 
wonderful  depth  and  definition.  The  No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  has  a 
*  ®P‘f't  •svel,  socket  for  tripod  screw,  a  brilliant 
shows  the  operator  the  amount  of  sky  and  foregrZnd 
dicated'^bvtheVshalfa'^l-"  “**  P‘®‘’‘''e,  the  full  scope  of  view  befng  in- 
FnMil.  .  i?^5PE  a?*®  *°P  camera.  Uses  our  regular  No.l 

Kodak  films,  which  are  carried  in  stock  by  dealers  the 
world  over.  Has  an  angle  of  view  of  1 12°  and  loads  In  daylight. 


THE,  PRICE. 

No.  1  Panoram-Kodak  for  21^  x  7  pictures 
Transparent  film  cartridge  for  6  ex.  2K  x  7  (Regular  No.  1 
r.  P.  K.  12  ex.  cartridge)  -  .  .  . 

Do.,  3  ex.  25<  X  7  (Regular  No.  1  F.  P.  K.  6  ex.  cartridge)  ’ 


$10.00 


.40 

.20 


'  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail.  * 
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VELOX 

An  after-supper-paper  for  the 
amateur.  .  Prints  in  a  few 
seconds  by  lamp  or  gaslight. 
Develops  in  a  few  more 
seconds  by  the  same  light. 
Requires 

NO  DARK  ROOM 

and  renders  beautifully  soft, 
platinum-like  effects. 

NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 


For  salt  by 

ail  dealers. 


Nepera  Park, 
N.  Y. 
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Pin  to  a  Card 

and  ToucK 

WitH  a  Match 


all  there  is  to  using 


E,  ASTM  A  N’S 
FLASH  SHEETS 


They  burn  more  slowly  than  ordinary 
flash  powders,  giving  a  softer  light  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  more  natural  expression  to  the 
eyes. 

Clean,  convenient,  a  minimum  of  smoke. 


Price  per  package  of 
1=2  dos.  sheets,  25  cents 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

For  Sale  by  all  dealers  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


The  perfection  and  uni¬ 
formity  for  which  Solio  is 
famous  were  only  made 
possible  by  the  purity  of 
the  raw  stock  upon  which 
it  is  coated. 

None  but  the  best  im¬ 
ported  stock  is  used  in  any 
of  our  papers. 

Manufacturers  of  photographic  papers  who  use  any 
but  imported  basic  stock  (Steinbach  or  Rives)  do  so  either 
to  save  cost  or  as  a  makeshift. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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AN  HONEST  LENS 

AT 


AN  HONEST  PRICE 


NEHRING’S 

NEW 

ANASTIGMAT 

Patent  Applied  For 
Working  Aperture  /  7/7 

This  lens  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  Anas- 
ti^at  Lenses  on  the  market.  Its  absolutely  flat  field, 
microscopic  definition,  great  rapidity  and  entire  Astig¬ 
matic  correction  have  gained  its  recommendation  by 
leading  Professional  and  Amateur  photographers. 

The  lens  is  mounted  like  aU  Anastigmats  and  is 
fitted  with  an  Iris  Diaphragm.  The  cells  containing  the 
lenses  when  unscrewed  from  the  lens  barrel  will  also  fit 
the  Unicum,  Victor,  Wizard,  Graphic,  Voco  and  Wollen- 
sak  Shutters.  Other  shutters  will  be  fitted. 


No. 

0  5  in. 

1  6  in. 

2  8  in. 

3  lo  in. 

4  12  in. 


« 

li 

Q-> 

P  RICE.S 

Size  of  Plate  Covered  at 

0  S  ® 

0  s^i 

s  1.  u  u 

n. 

y?!?  y6i 

Prict 

4x5  5x7 

^15 

$20 

H 

4x5  5x7  5x8 

18 

23 

5x7  5x8  6)4x8)4 

22 

28 

iH 

6)4x8)4  8x10  10x12 

30 

38 

iH 

8x  10  lox  12  II  X  14 

40 

48 

An  additional  charge  of  $2  will  be  made  for  accu¬ 
rately  pairing  lenses  for  stereoscopic  work. 

Larger  or  smaller  sizes  than  quoted  above  will  be 
made  to  order  only.  Prices  on  application. 


U.  NEHRING 

No.  16  East  42d  Street,  New  York 
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Perfecter 

PLATINUM 

invite  your  attention  to  tliis  grade  of  pure 
Platinum  Paper^  believing  that  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  worker  will  be  highly  delighted  with  results 
obtained  with  it.  Exquisite  gradation  and  delicate 
shades  of  black  and  gray  are  most  artistically  obtained. 
This  brand  of  Platinum  Paper  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  for  artistic  and  beautiful  results  in  portraiture. 


Artisti 

PLATINUM 

JN  response  to  the  demand  for  a  good  grade  of  pure 
Platinum  Paper,  at  a  medium  price,  we  have  placed 
ARTISTI  PLATINUM  on  the  market.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  landscape  and  view  work, 
though  excellent  results  are  obtained  in  portraiture. 
We  solicit  a  careful  trial  of  this  brand,  believing  the 
paper  itself  wiU  proclaim  its  merit,  far  better  than  we 
can  tell  it. 


All  our  papers  are  made  by  the  Kirkland- Wallace  Process, 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  the  dry  atmosphere  is  unequaled 
for  the  production  of  perfect  Platinum  Paper. 

Sample  package  of  either  PERFECTER  or  ARTISTI  Plati¬ 
num  Paper  in  4  x  5  size,  with  developer  for  the  same,  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents,  by  addressing 

The 

Camera  Chemical  Co. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Scovill  6  Adams  Co.,  Trade  Agents 
New  Y orR 
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iTHORNTON- 

SHUTTERS 

FOR  GENERAL  USE 

Time  and  Instantaneous 

A  roller-curtain  shutter  of  great  simplicity.  It 
lights  the  whole  plate  uniformly;  it  works 
without  jarring  the  lens;  no  complicated  parts 
to  get  out  of  order;  seldom  needs  repairs — and 
then  only  slight  ones.  Cheapest  at  the  outset, 
and  cheapest  at  the  end.  By  far  the  best 
general  shutter  made. 

Focal  Plane  Shutters 

Are  unequalled  for  the  beautiful  quality  of 
work  they  do  when  the  object  is  in  extra  rapid 
motion.  As  they  admit  an  enormous  amount 
of  light,  they  produce  well-nigh  impossible 
results.  As  simple  as  the  Time  and  Instan¬ 
taneous.  Can  be  made  to  interchange  with 
reversible  backs. 

Thornton-Pickard 
New  Time-Exposure  Valves 
Regulate,  automatically,  exposures  up  to  three 
seconds.  Fitted  to  old  shutters.  $2. 

Send  for  Thornton-Pickard  Catalogue 

Our  1900  PHOTO- ENCYCLOPEDIA 
has  been  highly  praised  this  year.  It  is 
the  finest  compendium  of  Catalogue^ 

I  Instruction  Booky  Reference  Lists y  and 
I  Special  Articles  published.  Pricey  post- 
I  paidy  20  cents. 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

I  Sole  American  Agents 

323-325  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PICKAR]^ 
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PICTORIAL  EFFECTS 

and  pictures  true  to  nature 
are  what  every  photographer 
seeks  to  obtain.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  cannot 
always  be  obtained  with  the 
camera  and  dry  plate  alone, 
the  modification  of  the  light 
being  at  times  necessary. 

If  you  want  perfect  pictures,  cloud  effects, 
color  values  and  shadow  details, 

USE  THE  IDEAL  RAY  FILTER 

Made  in  all  sizes,  they  fit  any  lens  like  a  cap. 
Spectroscopically  tested,  made  of  optical  glass, 
cemented  like  a  lens.  CHEMICALLY,  OP¬ 
TICALLY  and  MECHANICALLY  PERFECT. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them  and  don’t  accept  a 
substitute. 


PRICES 


No,  I.  Diam.  i  5-16  in.  .  $1  00 

No.  3,  Diam.  i  7-16  in.  ,  i  00 

No.  4.  Diam.  1^2  in.  .  .  i  25 

No,  5.  Diam.  1%  in.  .  .  i  50 

No,  6.  Diam.  2  in.  .  ,  ,  i  50 

Boulder^  CaUnrado. 
Itht  Ideal  Ray  Filter  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  obtaining  perfeet  effects^ 
true  color  values  and  flowers.  Its 
optical  properties  seem  to  he  perfect^ 
and  the  shade  of  the  color  is  just 
right.  The  readiness  with  which 
it  is  adjusted  to  the  camera  plates 
first  among  accessories  of  this 
2?.  M,  Andrews. 


No.  7.  Diam,  2%  in. 
No,  8.  Diam.  2%  in. 
No.  9.  Diam.  2%  in. 
No.  10.  Diam.  3  in.  , 


.|i  75 
.  2  00 
.  2  25 
.  2  50 


Bt.  LouiSf  Missouri. 

The  photographer  who  has  used 
the  Ideal  'R.ay  Filter  will  never 
cease  to  use  it  as  long  as  he  uses 
a  lens  and  camera. 

G.  Cramer  Plate  Co. 

Iowa  Fallsy  Iowa. 

This  little  instrument  puts  an  end 
to  chalky  skies  that  mar  so  many  pic¬ 
tures.  F.  E.  Foster. 
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Manufactured  by 

BURKE  &  JAMES 
111  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago. 
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A  tasteful  mount  helps  the  picture.  Use 

NEW  REMBRANDT 
PHOTO .  MOUNTS 
WITH  INSERT 

For  clean,  permanent  prints,  use 

EAGLE  HYPO  SODA 

a  special  brand  ;  clear  as  crystal ;  absolutely  pure ; 

full  streng;th ;  instantly  soluble. 

The  best  and  most  serviceable  background  in  the 
market  for  home  or  studio  use  is  our 


REMBRANDT  HEAD  GROUND 

Send  for  particulars  of  above  and  other 
new  specialties  just  received. 

GEORGE  MURPHY 

57  East  9th  Street,  New  York 


UNSOLICITED! 

Written  by  an  officer  of  a  prominent  Camera  Club 

“As  each  of  the  various  platinum  papers 
now  on  the  market  have  made  their  advent, 
samples  have  been  furnished  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club,  and  after  giving  each  a 
fair  trial,  the  users  of  platinum  papers  have 
invariably  returned  to  the  old  reliable 
Willis  &  Clements  paper.” 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 
1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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The  •' missing  link”  to  a 
photo-outflt.  Can  be  folded 
within  tripod  or  detached  to 
carry  in  pocket.  ITo  more  acci¬ 
dents  from  tripod  slipping,  nor 
from  the  careless  swing  of  a 
blnndersome  foot.  Price,  76  o. 


FREE 

OR 

NEARLY 

SO. 

A  new  10  cent  booklet 

“Pictures  &  Pointers" 

Por  one  2-cent  stamp  and  10 
names  and  addresses  of  ama¬ 
teur  friends. 

Adjustable 

View  Finder 

so  Cents 


Get  them  of  your  dealer  or  of  us 

MELLEN  MFG.  &  PUB.  GO..  96  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


BE  WISE! —  and  send  a 
postal  card  for  my  NEW 

BARGAIN  LIST  OF 
CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 

It  offers  some  desirable  bar¬ 
gains  which  can’t  be  had  else¬ 
where,  and  which  won’t  be  here 
long  after  the  list  is  out.  Ready 
October  1st.  CHAS.  H. 
LOEBER,  12  East  17th  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  higlhclass  printing  in 
platinotype,  Aristo-platino,  and  bromide  en¬ 
larging  from  amateur’s  negatives.  Prices  right. 
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in  photography  are  known 
by  their  beautiful 
work,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  with 


Portrait-Euryscope 

and 

Euryscope  Lenses 

Send  for  Price-List  to 
Sole  American  Agents 

BE,NJ.  FRENCH 
6  CO. 

319  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

5.  6  M. 
Flash  Powder 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoke 

50  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 

H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  Sole  Trade  Agents  CHICAGO 
and  All  EiTe  Dealers 
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We  beg  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  Photo -Miniature  that 

The  Photo  Era 

AND 

T^he  American  Journal  of  Photography 

are  now  combined  to  make  the  most  complete  and 
most  up-to-date  photographic  magazine  published 
in  the  United  States. 

THE  PHOTO  ERA  is  larger,  and  stronger,  and 
better  than  ever  before,  because 

“In  Union  there  is  Strength” 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  we  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  offer  the  public  a  photographic  magazine  of 
the  best  quality  that  money  and  brains  can  make, 
and  we  sell  it  at  as  low  a  price  as  modern  machinery 
and  methods  can  make  it. 

Fifteen  cents  a  copy,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year.  On 
sale  at  all  news  stands  and  photo-supply  houses. 

Photo  Era  Pub.  Co. 

DEWEY  SQUARE.  BOSTON 


JENA^ZEISS 
ANASTIGMAT  j 
LENSES 
The 

‘‘UNAR7i:4.5 

A  new  Anastigmat  Lens  by  Carl  Zeiss, 
Jena,  specially  adapted  for  extra  rapid 
Hand  -  Camera  Work,  Portraits  and 
Groups;  great  depth  of  focus,  fine  defi¬ 
nition,  and  brilliant  illumination. 

Catalogue  aud  Pricealist  free  on  request 

E.  B.  MEYROWITZ 

Direct  Importer  and  Sole  Agent  for  U.  S. 

Minneapolis  :  604  Nicollet  Ave.  I  104  X^ast  23rd  Street 
St.  Paul:  360  St.  Peter  Street  ?  125  West  42nd  Street 
Paris:  3  Rue  Scribe  S  NEW  YORK 
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f  USE 
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Will  contain  a  little  book  on 

PHOTOGR-APHIC 

MANIPULATIONS 

Such  as  photographers  have  long  sighed  for  and 
sought  in  vain.  The  title,  though  carefully  chosen, 
does  not  reveal  the  wealth  of  information  gathered 
together  and  put  into  simple,  practical  form  (by  one 
who  knows)  for  this  number.  We  therefore  sum¬ 
marize  its  contents. 

FACTS  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  CHEMICALS 
Their  practical  properties,  solubilities,  keeping  qual¬ 
ities,  chemicals  which  spoil,  the  chemicals  we  buy 
at  the  stores.  Water  as  used  in  photography. 

WORKROOM  APPLIANCES 

for  weighing  and  measuring  solids  and  liquids. 
What  specific  gravity  means.  The  hydrometer  and 
its  use  explained.  Saturated  solutions. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
“  Parts.”  Percentage  solutions.  Metric  Measures 
and  their  convenient  use  in  practice.  Conversion 
of  ordinary  to  metric  measures  and  vice  versa. 

FACTORS  WHICH  INFLUENCE  RESULTS 
How  to  make  solutions,  temperature,  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  dissolving  chemicals,  making  up  without 
weighing,  filtering  and  filter  papers,  developers  and 
toning  baths —  how  they  should  be  made. 

SOLUTIONS  IN  GENERAL  USEj 
Bottles,  the  kind  to  get  for  various  purposes,  corks 
and  stoppers,  stock  solutions,  labels,  cleaning 
bottles,  solutions  that  won’t  keep,  measuring  small 
quantities  in  darkness,  heating,  cooling  and  pour¬ 
ing  solutions,  and  various  methods  of 
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W  I  L  S  O  N’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MOSAICS 

1901 

is  rapidly  selling  out 

And  “  a  copy  of  it  should  be  obtained  by  every  reader  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.  The  illustrations  are  largely  made  up  of  examples  of  the 
leading  professional  work  of  the  past  year,  and  in  comparison  with 
the  ‘  Mosaics  ’  of  a  few  years  back,  the  influence  of  latter  day  amateur 
work  can  be  traced.  This  is  noticeable  in  an  absence  of  the  old  con¬ 
ventional  lightings  in  much  of  the  work,  and  a  leaning  toward 
greater  breadth  of  treatment ;  less  of  the  sharpness  and  brilliancy  of 
the  gelatine  and  collodion  days,  and  a  welcome  relief  from  artificial 
backgrounds  with  marble  balustrades  and  pillars,  leafy  bowers  and 
rustic  seats.  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  who  has  chronicled  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  photography  in  the  annual  ‘  Mosaics  ’  for  the  past  thirty-six 
years,  opens  the  thirty-seventh  volume  with  a  fitting  preface,  and 
devotes  the  first  half  of  the  book  to  a  masterly  review  of  the  ‘  Last 
Year  of  the  Photographic  Century.’  Among  the  contributed 
articles  may  be  mentioned  ‘Printing  on  Home-made  Plain 
Paper,’  by  Dr.  John  Nicol ;  ‘Carbon  Printing,’  by  Edward 
W.  Newcomb;  ‘  Platinotype  Printing,  ’  by  Henry  Troth ;  ‘Out¬ 
door  Portraiture,’  by  T.  Perkins;  ‘Studio  Construction,’  by 
W.  E.  Ward,  and  several  shorter  but  no  less  valuable  articles  by  well- 
known  writers.  Aside  from  a  very  few  pages  regarding  the  business 
side  of  photography,  there  is  nothing  but  what  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  all  amateur  workers.  A  very  complete  index  adds  to  the 
utility  of  the  book  and  the  work  will  be  found  valuable  for  daily 
reference.” — Western  Camera  Notes ,  January . 

81  f«ll=page  pictures  displaying  the 
best  American  portraiture  of  the  year 

PUMICE;  Postpaid,  SO  cents,  in  paper  covers;  Dainty 
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GUM-BICHROMATE  PRINTING. 

Much  has  been  heard  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  of  the  gum-bichromate  process  of  photographic 
printing,  and  “gum  prints,’’  as  they  are  familiarly  known, 
have  been  increasingly  in  evidence  at  recent  exhibitions  of 
the  better  sort.  It  is  fully  apparent  that  the  process 
affords  a  means  of  securing  certain  effects  not  obtainable 
by  any  other  photographic  method,  and  some  pictures  of 
rare  beauty  have  been  produced  and  shown,  setting  forth 
the  peculiar  merits  of  the  process. 

While  several  little  books  dealing  with  gum-bichro¬ 
mate  printing  are  in  existence,  their  perusal  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  desirability  of  a  simpler,  less  dogmatic  and  more 
interesting  statement  of  the  process,  the  freedom  and 
generous  breadth  of  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  under¬ 
standing  worker,  are  absolutely  at  variance  with  the 
narrow  and  didactic  lines  of  the  published  treatises. 

In  line  with  the  established  policy  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature,  I  have,  therefore,  sought  for  a  maker  of  gum 
prints  who  could  put  in  the  form  of  this  journal  his 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  this  modern 
and  most  individually  expressive  printing  method. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  a  friend,  I  have  secured  the 
help  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Waugh,  and  the  monograph  which 
follows  is  from  his  hand.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  a  happy  bit 
of  work,  broad  and  suggestive  in  treatment,  as  becomes 
the  subject,  while  plain,  practical  and  essentially  reason¬ 
able  in  its  point  of  view.  Editor. 

Gum-  What  is  a  gum  print?  At  the  very 

Bichromate  outset  it  seems  necessary  to  tell  what  a 
Printing.  gum  print,  or  a  gum-bichromate  print,  is. 

Briefly,  it  is  a  print  made  in  gum  and 
pigment  by  the  help  of  potassium  (or  ammonium) 
bichromate.  The  gum  may  be  almost  any  colloid  sub¬ 
stance,  as  white  of  egg,  glue,  gelatine,  mucilage,  gum 
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arable,  etc.  The  pigment  may  be  any  insoluble  water 
color,  such  as  lamp  black,  umber,  ochre,  or  the  colors 
in  pans  or  tubes  used  by  water  colorists.  The  potassium 
(or  ammonium)  bichromate  is  used  in  a  lo  per  cent 
solution.  These  three  ingredients  are  properly  combined 
and  spread  on  suitable  paper.  When  the  coating  is  dry 
the  paper  is  exposed  in  a  printing  frame  through  a  nega¬ 
tive,  just  as  any  other  photographic  paper  is  exposed. 
Now  the  sunlight  acts  on  the  gum  in  the  presence  of  the 
bichromate,  rendering  the  former  insoluble  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  light  action.  Thus,  under  the  thinnest 
or  least  opaque  parts  of  the  negative  nearly  all  the  gum 
is  made  insoluble,  while  under  the  thick  or  dense  por¬ 
tions,  in  the  high  lights,  the  gum  remains  more  or  less 
soluble.  The  paper  is  now  removed  from  the  printing 
frame  and  washed  in  water,  with  proper  precautions,  and 
with  certain  necessary  but  simple  manipulations.  The 
soluble  gum  softens  and  is  washed  away,  taking  the 
pigment  with  it  and  leaving  the  paper  clear  in  the  high 
lights.  The  gum,  which  has  been  rendered  insoluble, 
holds  to  the  paper,  retaining  the  pigment,  and  ^ving 
the  darker  parts  of  the  picture.  In  this  very  simple 
manner  a  positive  is  secured  from  a  negative. 

The  print  is  usually  passed  through  a  final  “fixing” 
bath  ;  but  this  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  process. 

Some  reference  to  the  history  of  the  gum  process  will 
be  made  later.  The  ordinary  reader  will  be  impatient  to 
get  to  work  ;  and  so,  after  a  brief  discussion  of  the  uses 
and  abuses  of  this  process,  we  will  proceed  quickly  to 
the  practical  manipulation.  For  reasons  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  later,  the  gum  print  has  appealed  very  strongly, — 
sometimes  favorably,  sometimes  unfavorably,-— to  the 
artistic  feeling  of  the  best  amateurs, — the  best  photogra¬ 
phers,  the  picture  lovers.  It  has  many  times  become 
a  matter  of  great  contention  to  determine  whether  the 
gum  print  was  altogether  bad,  or  the  only  process  which 
a  self-respecting  amateur  could  use.  (It  is  not  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer’s  process,  and  never  can  be.) 
Every  man,  of  course,  regards  his  own  personal  view  as 
the  only  right  one ;  and  so  I  could  not  do  otherwise, 
since  I  am  writing  this  monograph,  than  to  present  my 
argument  of  the  case. 

Without  seems  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  the 

Preiudice  artist  shall  be  a  partisan. 

^  *  It  has  been  so  long  and  conspicuously 

true  of  the  painters  as  to  have  been  often  satirized.  The 
painter  is  almost  sure  to  attach  himself  to  some  school 
or  cult,  and  to  send  every  other  style  and  method  straight- 
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way  to  the  bad.  Perhaps  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  growth  of 
the  art  element  in  photography  that  the  camera-men  begin 
to  show  the  same  tendency.  One  worker  insists  on  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  carbon  process  and  will  use  no  other.  The 
next  man  will  have  nothing  but  platinum.  And  last  of  all 
comes  the  “gum  crank,”  the  worst  and  craziest  of  the  lot! 

The  faith  which  a  photographer  has  in  his  medium,  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  particular  school,  undoubtedly 
tend  to  give  better  results  in  certain  cases,  aside  from  the 
greater  skill  of  manipulation  which  one  gains  by  follow¬ 
ing  up  a  single  method.  But  art  should  be  catholic,  not 
partisan.  Every  method  of  expression  has  its  virtues. 
Every  process  is  peculiarly  useful  in  reaching  some  proper 
end.  If  the  photographic  worker  could  only  understand 
all  processes,  and  then,  divesting  himself  of  every  preju¬ 
dice,  could  happily  select  in  each  case  just  that  method 
best  suited  to  the  interpretation  of  his  subject,  then 
photography  would,  at  least,  be  more  reasonable,  if  not 
more  artistic  in  its  results. 

The  Virtues  reader  will  understand  now  that 

of  the  Process  ^  ^  crank.”  I 

’  use  all  methods,  as  well  as  I  know  how. 
Eveii  the  condemned  silver  print  is  frequently  called  into 
requisition  when  i  am  sending  something  to  the  engraver. 
I  will  even  admit  that  platinum  is  a  more  generally  use¬ 
ful  medium  than  gum  and  pigment,  and  that  the  “  lamp¬ 
light  papers”  are  better  for  beginners.  But  from  this 
point  forward  I  must  insist  on  the  virtues  of  the  gum- 
bichromate  process. 

These,  in  my  estimation,  are  as  follows :  (i)  It  gives 
the  greatest  possible  play  to  the  worker’s  individuality. 
(2)  It  gives  the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  changing  the 
pnnt  to  differ  from  the  negative.  (This  is  what  unkind 
critics  call  ‘  ‘  faking .  ” )  ( 3 )  It  is  capable  of  many  soft  and 

“  sketchy  ”  effects  impossible  in  other  media.  (4)  It  often 
gives  an  inimitably  satisfactory  texture  to  the  image. 
(5)  It  gives  an  unlimited  range  of  colors  and  tones.  (6)  It 
gives  greatest  latitude  in  manipulation.  (7)  It  gives  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent  prints;  and,  (8)  It  is  shockingly  cheap,— 
not  more  expensive  in  fact  than  the  blue  print  process. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  argue  about  these  advantages,  a  few 
of  which  belong  equally  to  other  processes.  But  I  take  it 
to  be  unquestionable  that  they  more  especially  character¬ 
ize  the  gum-bichromate  print. 

With  pictorial  photography  in  its  pres- 

Individuality.  ent  state  of  development,  no  one  is  going 
to  dispute  the  statement  that  it  gains  in 
power  in  proportion  as  the  worker’s  individuality  finds 
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means  of  expression.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  advantages  of  the  gum-bichromate  process,  I 
will  illustrate  briefly  how  it  operates. 

One  day  while  I  was  admiring  the  government  build¬ 
ings  at  Ottawa  I  took  a  turn  down  “Lovers’  Walk.” 
(Every  shady  lane,  from  Halifax  to  Golden  Gate,  is  the 
Lovers’  Walk;  but  that’s  not  here  nor  there!)  It  was 
dark,  shady,  and  secluded.  But  presently  I  came  upon  a 
drinking  fountain  in  a  stone  wall  against  the  bank.  After 
some  consideration  of  the  situation  and  its  requirements, 
I  made  an  exposure.  When  I  got  home  and  developed 
the  plate,  I  found  that  I  had  a  fine,  snappy  negative  with 
all  necessary  detail  and  with  pleasing  contrasts.  I  prov^ 
it  in  Velox,  and  then  made  a  platinum  print.  Some 
patient  friends  whom  I  cultivate  for  their  always  favorable 
criticisms  said  it  was  a  fine  picture,  and  how  beautifully  I 
had  brought  out  the  shady  lane. 

But  the  shady  lane  was  not  what  I  wanted  at  all !  It 
was  the  drinking  fountain,  and  the  mossy,  old  stone  wall, 
with  the  gorgeous  afternoon  light  breaking  upon  it,  and 
the  sketchy,  scrawling  shadow  of  the  old  tree  through  the 
midst  of  the  light.  That  was  what  I  saw,  and  w'hat 
appealed  to  me.  Of  course  the  gum  print  occurred  to  me 
at  once,  and  I  promptly  daubed  a  sheet  with  lampblack 
and  went  about  to  develop  my  own  notions  of  what  was 
prettiest  of  the  view  in  Lovers’  Walk.  I  subdued  the 
shady  walk  with  heavier  shadows,  and  put  it  further  into 
the  background.  I  spread  more  sunshine  on  the  stone 
wall,  and  brought  up  the  tracery  of  the  tree  shadows. 
Many  persons  still  prefer  the  platinum  print ;  but  I  like 
the  gum  print  because  it  shows  what  I  saw  —  because  it 
gives  the  special  effect,  rather  than  the  literal  fact. 

Another  however,  the  best  possible 

Illustration,  illustration  of  the  uses  of  the  gum  print, 
and  especially  is  it  inadequate  m  suggest¬ 
ing  the  mental  processes  through  which  chiefly  a  good 
result  is  reached.  My  own  experience  is  drawn  upon 
again,  because,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  experience  I  have. 

Beside  the  walk  along  which  I  travel  to  my  daily  work 
and  my  tri-daily  meals  there  grow  twin  locust  trees.  They 
are  the  survivors  of  an  old  row,  and  their  thrilling  experi¬ 
ences  and  narrow  escapes  are  told  in  their  every  linea¬ 
ment.  Their  straggling,  crooked,  characterful,  aspiring 
forms  stand  sketched  up  against  the  blue  sky,  and  strike 
me  like  a  bold  chord  of  music  every  time  I  pass.  For  five 
years  I  loyed  those  locust  trees  and  watched  them,  and 
finally  decided  to  photograph  them.  Now  there  was 
nothing  but  the  locust  trees  to  photograph.  The  only 
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Other  object  which  could  be  brought  into  the  composition 
was  the  old-fashioned  house  over  which  they  watched. 
The  only  beauty  and  the  sufficient  beauty  of  the  locust 
trees  was  in  their  outlines.  Not  a  half-tone  was  wanted. 
The  whole  problem  was  to  catch  the  spirit  of  that  sketchy 
silhouette,  and  to  give  just  enough  atmosphere  to  serve  as 
a  background  for  it.  In  other  words,  this  was  a  gum- 
and-pigment  study  before  the  camera  was  set  up.  The 
negative  was  made  for  the  gum  paper,— slightly  under¬ 
exposed  and  strongly  developed,— clean  and  snappy. 
That  is  the  way  one  ought  always  to  work, — though  I 
seldom  do  it,— foreseeing  the  print  from  that  moment 
when  the  composition  first  begins  to  form  in  the  mind. 

I  am  aware  that  the  “expression  of  in- 
“  Faking.”  dividuality  ’  ’  has  been  a  convenient  cloak 
to  hide  a  multitude  of  foolishness.  Much 
silly  and  unworthy  work  has  been  excused  as  the  “ex¬ 
pression  of  individuality.”  (Parenthetically,  if  a  man  has 
no  individuality  he  can’t  express  it ;  or  if  he  has  a 
wobbling,  crude,  uncultivated  individuality,  the  expression 
of  it  is  worse  than  the  stereotype  of  an  honest  fact !) 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  “faking.”  The  term  is 
used  as  though  it  were  complete  condemnation  and 
punishment  in  itself.  Now  I  take  it  that  no  line  can  be 
drawn  between  honest  and  acceptable  expression  of  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  and  ‘  ‘  faking.  ’ ’  Every  stroke  of  the  retouch¬ 
ing  pencil,  and  every  modification  of  tone  is,  in  a  sense, 
“faking.”  But  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  obloquy  of  that 
name  unless  it  passes  the  point  of  being  agreeable  to  the 
critic.  If  a  man  is  working  in  the  right  spirit,  with  a 
worthy  end  in  view,  and  with  an  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  means  which  he  employs,  I  don’t  care  how  he 
arrives.  _  He  may  print  from  one  negative  or  six  ;  he  may 
make  his  print  moss  green  or  copper  red  ;  he  may  smear 
it  with  his  thumbs,  run  it  through  the  clothes-wringer  and 
hang  it  either  side  up,  just  as  he  pleases.  If  the  result  is 
expressive,  I  am  satisfied.  And  when  some  bilious  pa¬ 
tient  says,  “Oh,  well,  that  may  h^art,  but  it  is  not  photog¬ 
raphy,"  I  would  remind  him  that  art  is  greater  than 
photography.  Art  is  the  end  :  photography  a  means.  It 
is  a  very  common,  human  sort  of  a  sin  to  exalt  the  means 
above  the  end,  good  philosophy  notwithstanding. 

Suitable  gum-bichromate  print  is  not  suit- 

Subiects  -  purpose.  It  will  not  even 

'  *  give  the  most  pleasing  result  in  the  treat¬ 

ment  of  every  subject.  It  is  generally  said  to  be  specially 
indicated  for  broad,  sketchy  effects;  and  perhaps  this 
phrase  comes  as  near  covering  the  case  as  can  anything 
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short  of  personal  experience.  I  find  it  particularly  useful 
for  the  fine  texture  it  gives,  especially  with  lampblack.  This 
texture  gives  the  best  rendering  I  have  ever  seen  for  old 
mossy  stones,  for  dilapidated  architectural  masses,  light 
and  shadow  on  old  tree-trunks,  and  the  like.  It  is  incom¬ 
parably  useful  in  showing  trees,  especially  when  leafless 
and  when  only  the  outlines  of  the  trunks  and  tops  or  the 
tracery  of  the  branches  are  wanted.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
interpret  water  surfaces  in  most  compositions  (though  not 
in  all)  by  this  process.  It  is  difficult  to  print  in  clouds 
which  may  be  in  the  negative,  but  supremely  easy  to 
“  fake  ”  in  clouds  not  in  the  negative.  All  sorts  of  skies, 
except  the  blank  white  vacuum  of  the  collodion  print  and 
the  variegated  sunset  of  the  bromide  print,  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  with  wonderful  facility.  It  is  not  generally  useful 
for  portraiture,  though  it  gives  the  happiest  results  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases.  Very  fine  details  are  usually  lost,  though  ex¬ 
cellent  detail  may  be  secured  from  certain  negatives  by 
suitable  treatment.  Half-tones  are  apt  to  suffer  in  gum 
printing,  and  the  subject  which  holds  its  beauty  in  the 
richness  of  its  half-tones  had  better  be  worked  out  in  car¬ 
bon  or  platinum.  Contrasts,  when  in  small  areas  and 
closely  adjacent,  are  subject  to  damage  ;  but  contrasts  in 
areas  large  enough  for  local  manipulation  may  be  height¬ 
ened  and  thus  rendered  more  effective. 

...  In  some  printing  processes  every  step 

Latitude  in  taken  precisely  so,  or  the  whole 

Manipulation,  jg  spoiled.  The  gum-bichromate 

worker  should  understand  at  once  that  he  is  not  tied  to 
any  such  formula.  He  may  use  any  paper,  any  colloid, 
any  pigment,  almost  any  proportion  of  bichromate,  mixed 
in  almost  any  way,  printed  anywhere  from  five  minutes  to 
an  hour,  developed  in  any  manner,  in  any  light,  and 
“fixed  ”  by  a  hypo  wash,  by  an  alum  bath  of  any  strength 
whatever,  or  by  any  of  a  dozen  other  baths  which  may 
come  handy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
the  process  is  the  latitude  which  the  photographer  has  in 
almost  every  step  and  detail  of  the  work.  The  incom¬ 
parable  opportunity  given  for  “the  expression  of  ipdi- 
viduality  ”  is  largely  due  to  this  freedom  which  one  enjoys 
in  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  process. 

This  fact  has  another  important  bearing  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  beginner  should  now  be  directed.  It  is 
highly  impracticable  to  give  detailed  and  precise  direc¬ 
tions  for  a  process  which  presents  such  extreme  latitude. 
If  one  tries  gum  printing  by  recipe  he  may  possibly  get 
the  substance  of  the  method,  but  he  is  certain  to  lose  the 
spirit.  It  is  not  a  process  of  rule  or  rote.  It  is  preemi- 
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nently  one  in  which  the  worker  feels  his  way ;  and  there 
1  take  It,  IS  where  the  heart  of  the  matter  lies.  The 
worker  feels  his  way,— that  is,  he  objectifies  his  art  feel¬ 
ing.  If  a  rnan  cannot  feel  his  way  he  has  not  the  art¬ 
feeling,  and  IS  not  an  artist.  But  let  the  beginner  console 
hirnself  from  the  start  that  his  success  with  the  gum- 
bichromate  process  does  not  depend  on  his  slavish  con¬ 
formity  to  the  details  of  anybody’s  prescription. 

.  The  directions  for  gum  printing  as  given 
How  to  Begin,  m  most  of  the  books  are  enough  to  frighten 
f  TTn  novice  away  from  the  process 

forever.  What  does  he  know  about  Michallet,  Allong^ 
moist  tubes,  complicated  sensitizing  methods,  “pitched 
special  actinometers,  and  all  that? 
Ihose  things  are  for  the  chap  who  has  arrived— for  the 
fellow  who  makes  the  salon  committee  crazy  with  his 
smudges  !  The  beginner  wants  nothing,  or  next  to  noth¬ 
ing,  beyond  what  he  has  already  in  his  dark-room.  Fiftv 
cents  at  most  will  provide  him  everything  he  needs  for 
his  first  month  s  experiments.  These  things  are:  Paper  • 
gum  arable,  powdered,  an  ounce,  (or  some  mucilage)’ 
potassiurn  bichromate,  10  per  cent  solution,  4  ounces  • 
lampblack,  5  cents’  worth  ;  burnt  umber,  5  cents’  worth  i 
and  a  flat  brush.  ’ 

The  paper  need  not  be  an  imported  Rives.  It  may 
just  as  well  be  a  good  linen  bond,  such  as  many  business 
houses  use  for  letter  writing,  though  if  it  be  a  trifle  heavier 
It  will  work  better. 

^et  the  practice  begin.  When 
the  old  surgeon  took  the  man’s  eye  out  of  its  socket 
scraped  it  and  brushed  it  and  put  it  safely  back,  the  dum- 
founded  student  standing  by  cried,  “Well  now!  that 
ooks  easy  !  Young  man,”  said  the  old  doctor,  “that 
y-  I  spofied  a  whole  hatful  of  eyes  leam- 
probable  that  the  novice  will  spoil  some 
sheete  of  paper  before  he  becomes  an  expert  gum  printer 
but  the  chances  are  that  he  will  have  lots  of  fun  doing  it.’ 

Making  the  man  who  has  never  seen  a  gum 

First  Print.  ^mrned  and  printed  the  description 

reads  like  the  directions  for  a  leeerdemain 
performance  He  has  his  doubts  about  what  wfll  haSSU 
absurd  mixture  of  gum,  bichromate  and^pig- 
ment  smeared  on  a  piece  of  paper,  exposed  in  the  sim 
and  washed  in  water.  The  first  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to 
tes^e  principle  in  the  simplest  and  most  expeditious 

*  For  the  English  reader :  The  cent  is  equivalent  to  the  hal  Wny. 

— Editor. 
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way  possible.  To  do  this  proceed  as  follows  :  Take  a 
sheet  of  good,  firm  white  writing  paper  and  pin  it  to  a 
board  by  the  comers.  Pour  a  spoonful  of  fresh  clean 
mucilage  into  a  saucer.  Measure  another  spoonful  of  a 
10  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and  pour 
it  into  the  mucilage.  Take  about  a  quarter  of  a  spoonful 
of  burnt  umber,  or  a  little  less  of  lampblack,  and  work  it 
smoothly  into  the  gum-bichromate  solution  with  the 
brush.  Spread  this  thinly  on  the  paper,  wiping  the  brush 
half  dry  and  going  crosswise  of  the  paper  immediately 
after  the  first  coating.  Set  this  in  the  dark  to  dry.  _ 

Now  choose  a  suitable  test  negative.  Take  one  without 
much  half-tone,  but  with  strong  contrasts  and  clear  glass 
shadows.  When  the  paper  is  dry  expose  it  through  the 
negative  in  a  printing  frame  for  fifteen  minutes,  in  direct 
sunlight.  Remove  the  paper  and  put  it  in  a  tray  of  water, 
face  down,  to  soak  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  turn  it 
over  and  put  it  face  up  on  a  glass  plate.  With  a  small 
wad  of  absorbent  cotton,  brush  along  the  edges  of  the 
print  under  water.  The  gum  and  pigment  on  the  edges 
will  quickly  loosen  and  wash  away.  Then  presently,  in 
two  or  three  minutes,  the  high  lights  should  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear.  If  the  print  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  the  whole 
may  be  gently  sponged  under  water  with  the  tuft  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Or  if  the  exposure  has  been  somewhat  ampler,  the 
print  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  tray  on  the  glass  plate  and 
sponged  more  freely.  The  print  which  I  like  is  the  one 
which  can  be  developed  in  four  minutes’  sponging  like 
this,  but  which  one  spends  an  hour  oyer,  holding  it  at  a 
distance,  twisting  one’s  neck,  taking  it  out  into  the  light 
to  get  the  effect,  while  one  feels  his  way  gently  to  the  best 
result. 

This  will  make  some  sort  of  a  gum  print,  if  not  on  the 
first  trial,  then  on  the  second,  or  third,  or  fourth.  The 
first  print  need  not  be  finished.  ’Tis  not  what  ’twas  made 
for.  It  has  served  its  purpose  when  it  has  introduced  the 
experimenter  to  the  new  and  fascinating  business  of  gum 
printing  and  its  possibilities. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  extreme 
:^wMe  latitude  in  manipulation  which  the  gum- 
01  Recipes,  bichromate  process  offers.  Some  are  not 
satisfied  to  have  it  so.  They  insist  that  there  must  be 
one  best  way  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  that  is  discovered,  it 
may  be  formulated  and  closely  followed  thereafter.  I 
have  seen  several  articles  on  gum  printing  which  insisted 
strongly  on  certain  recipes, — giving  the  exact  proportions 
of  gum,  pigment  and  sensitizer,  and  reiterating  that  such 
proportions  should  be  scrupulously  observed.  Now  this 
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is  radically  wrong  in  principle,  and  disappointing  in  prac¬ 
tice.  All  the  possible  variations  in  pigments,  in  gums,  in 
printing,  and  m  “developing”  are  useful  to  the  skilled 
worker  who  understands  them  and  who  can  intelligently 
feel  his  way  to  a  foreseen  result.  Such  looseness  of 
method  certainly  does  not  give  two  pictures  alike.  That 
is  not  an  objection  to  it,  though,  but  a  recommendation 
of  it.  Who  wants  two  prints  alike?  Did  Turner  or 
Chavannes  or  Inness  ever  paint  two  pictures  alike? 
Unger eimtheit ! 

Any  semblance  of  recipe,  then,  which  may  appear  in 
these  pages  is  disclaimed  in  advance.  Definite  direc¬ 
tions  are  given  only  as  starting  points  for  the  experiments 
of  the  learner.  If  he  has  any  pictorial  feeling  and  any 
manual  dexterity  he  can  readily  develop  the  process  to 
suit  himself. 

It  should  be  said  further  that  most  of  the  statements 
following  are  based  chiefly  on  the  writer’s  own  experi¬ 
ments.  There  has  not  been  the  opportunity  which  might 
have  been  desired  to  confer  with  other  gum  printers  and 
to  learn  their  methods.  The  one  thing  certain,  however, 
is  that  those  methods  cannot  agree ;  so  that,  if  the 
beginner  takes  the  following  suggestions  along  with  the 
reservations  so  strongly  insisted  upon,  he  will  soon  find 
himself  on  the  right  track. 

The  character  of  the  print  depends  very 
Paper.  largely  on  the  paper  that  carries  it.  The 
worker  thus  has  his  first  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  taste  in  selecting  the  paper.  The  lati¬ 
tude  here  is  quite  as  great  as  at  other  points.  Almost 
any  paper,  of  any  color,  weight  or  surface  may  be  chosen. 
Very  thin  papers  and  those  with  a  bibulous  texture  are 
chiefly  to  be  avoided.  I  have  made  fairly  good  gum 
prints  on  manila  cardboard.  Some  of  the  cheaper  papers 
are  excellent.  I  have  had  happy  results  with  a  heavy 
bond  paper  which  I  bought  at  the  printery  at  about  six¬ 
teen  cents  a  pound.  The  finer  grades  of  polite  note 
paper  are  very  satisfactory.  Drawing  paper,  or  such  as 
is  used  by  water  colorists,  is  always  satisfactory.  The 
finer  grades  of  paper  used  by  architects  for  blue  prints, 
such  as  Helios,  are  very  good,  especially  to  begin  with! 
Later  one  will  naturally  take  up  the  better  photographic 
papers,  like  Rives,  Steinbach,  Johannot.  Whatman's 
“hot  pressed”  is  a  favorite  ;  while  for  broad  and  sketchy 
effects,  such  rough  surfaces  as  are  offered  by  Lalanne 
and  Michallet  are  very  attractive  to  many  workers. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  rough  papers  are  more 
easily  worked  than  the  smooth  ones ;  but  they  are  all 
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good.  The  reader  who  seeks  the  greatest  freedom  for  his 
work  will  want  every  kind  he  can  get  his  hands  on.  I 
have  found  some  difficulty  in  buying  the  better  imported 
papers,  as  few  dealers  carry  them  in  stock ;  but  a  special 
order  put  through  the  local  dealer  in  art  supplies  will,  of 
course,  obtain  any  paper  in  the  market. 

It  is  generally  recommended  that  the 
Sizing.  paper  should  be  sized  before  coating, 
even  though  a  sized  paper  be  used.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience,  sizing  is  time  wasted.  Perhaps 
if  I  did  my  “developing”  under  the  spigot  I  should  find 
sizing  more  useful ;  perhaps  not !  The  two  formulas  which 
I  have  tried  are  as  follows  :  ( i)  Make  up  a  3  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  arrow-root  and  apply  hot  with  a  brush.  (2)  Mix 
together  in  equal  parts  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  gelatine 
and  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  chrome  alum ;  apply  hot. 
The  paper  should  be  pinned  to_a  board  before  the  sizing 
is  applied,  and  may  be  conveniently  left  there  until  it  is 
dry,  which  will  take  only  a  very  few  minutes.  The  next 
step  in  the  process  should  be  delayed,  however^  till  the 
size  has  set  and  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry. 

.  A  colloid,  or  colloid  substance,  is  any 

Conoids  or  amorphous,  non  -  crystallizing,  jelly-  or 
Urums.  glue-like  material,  of  the  nature  of  albu¬ 
men,  gelatine  or  glue.  Theoretically,  any  of  these  com¬ 
pounds  may  be  used  in  gum  printing,  though  practically 
only  a  few  of  them  are  desirable.  White  of  egg,  which  is 
almost  pure  albumen,  works  beautifully,  so  far  as  the 
chemical  part  of  the  process  is  concerned,  but  it  is  refrac¬ 
tory  in  a  mechanical  way.  It  proved  quite  impossible,  in 
my  few  experiments  with  this  colloid,  to  spread  a  smooth 
film,  and  I  very  soon  discontinued  its  use.  Gum  traga- 
canth  is  very  difficult  to  dissolve  and  to  work,_  and  does 
not  react  well  with  the  bichromates.  Gum  guaiacum  dis¬ 
solves  easily,  but  makes  a  poor  film,  and  does  not  respond 
to  the  action  of  the  light.  In  fact,  I  have  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  make  even  a  very  bad  print  with  this  gum. 
Gelatine  has  some  very  good  points  and  some  drawbacks. 
The  primary  difficulty  is  that  it  requires  to  be  worked  at 
comparatively  high  temperatures.  It  has  to  be  brought 
nearly  to  the  boiling  point  to  dissolve  it,  and  ‘  develop- 
ment  ”  has  to  be  conducted  in  water  almost  as  hot.  After 
the  gelatine  is  dissolved  (in  about  i  part  to  4  or  5 
of  water)  it  should  be  allowed  to  copl  slowly.  When 
partially  cooled,  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  bichromate 
and  pigment,  and  the  cooling  allowed  to  go  on  slowly. 
Presently  a  point  will  be  reached,  just  before  the  gelatine 
begins  to  set,  when  it  spreads  beautifully  from  the  brush. 
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-If  taken  just  at  this  moment,  gelatine  works  very  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  ^ves  a  thin,  smooth,  even  film,— the and 
most  important  requisite  for  a  gum  print.  Gum  arabic 
and  »"ost  popular  colloid  with  gum  priSSs’ 

and,  all  things  considered,  is  the  best  for  general  nur- 
poses  In  order  to  get  it  pure,  one  is  gene?X?ecSm- 
mended  to  buy  the  “crystals  ”  or  “tears/’  and  to  pulvS- 
ize  them  m  a  mortar ;  but  I  have  found  it  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  and  much  more  convenient  to  buy  the  powdered 
a  reliable  wholesale  chemical  supply  house 

r^ahva  ^^e  Stationer,' is 

really  a  very  good  gum  for  pigment  printing. 

Handling  various  methods  of  handlino- 

the  Gums.  gums.  Some  persons  prefer  to  mix 

coated.  This  is  the  way  I  usually  do  Others 
prefer  to  rnake  them  up  in  solution  and  l^ep  them  on 
practicable  with  gum  arabic.  ^It  can  be 
made  into  a  20  or  25  per  cent  solution,  or  considerably 

coia  water.  It  is  then  bottled  and  stoppered  •  and  a  few 
drops  of  formalin,  chloroform,  or  menthol  may  be  added 

arabic,  and  every 
colloid  where  possible,  should  be  worked  up  m 
co/d  water.  Most  of  these  gums  are  of  unstable  chem 

^hen  heated  ?o  undergo 
uch  changes  as  interfere  with  their  subsequent  usefulness 
The  .  I^ither  potassium  bichromate  or  ammo- 
Bichromates.  bichromate  may  be  used.  The  for- 
.  j  ,  rner  costs  one-third  as  much  as  the  latter 
and  does  almost  or  quite  as  well.  I  think  I  prefer  ?he 

1  -if  a^^ais  to  give  a  film  which  prints  somewhat  more 
^idly  than  that  made  with  potassium  bichromate  One 
article  on  this  subject  which  has  come  to  my  noVke 
advises  mixing  the  two  bichromates  in  equal  parts  for 
gum  printing but  there  is  no  reason  fo?  this^Sd  no 
advantage  in  it.  _  These  salts  should  bf  made  up  "n 
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Any  coloring  matter  whatever,  if  it  be 
Pigments,  not  too  soluble  in  water  and  not  mixed 
with  oil,  may  be  used.  The  available 
colors  are  of  two  general  classes — moist  and  dry.  The 
moist  colors  are  those  commonly  used  by  painters  in  wa¬ 
ter  colors,  and  can  be  bought  in  little  pans  or  in  collapsible 
tubes.  The  dry  colors  are  the  d^  ground  pigments,  also 
frequently  used  by  water  colorists.  The  common  dry 
colors  used  by  house  painters  are  all  available  if  clean 
and  finely  ground.  Common  lampblack  is  one  of  the 
best. 

There  is  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  dry  or  the 
wet  colors  are  the  better.  It  depends  entirely  on  which 
gives  the  better  results  ;  and  this  in  turn  depends  on  the 
individual  worker  and  on  the  methods  which  he  adopts. 
I  prefer  the  dry  colors,  though  I  use  both.  Many  persons 
favor  the  dry  colors  because  the  quantity  to  be  used  can 
be  more  accurately  measured  ;  and  others  say  that  they 
prefer  the  moist  colors  for  the  same  reason.  But  this  is 
no  reason  at  all,  to  my  mind.  I  never  measure  my  pig¬ 
ments,  for  I  never  want  the  same  color  twice.  I  find  it 
more  satisfactory  to  mix  and  tone  each  batch  as  it  is 
wanted,  trying  a  little  with  the  brush  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  taking  it  into  the  sunlight  to  look  at  it  a  dozen  times 
during  the  process. 

The  colors  which  are  best  for  general  work  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  given  approximately  in  the  order  of  their^  useful¬ 
ness  :  Lampblack,  burnt  umber,  burnt  sienna,  Indian  red, 
red  ochre,  Venetian  red,  and  Van  Dyke  brown.  Sepia, 
though  a  beautiful  water  color,  is  apt  to  make  too  weak  a 
print.  To  get  sepia  shades  in  gum  prints  it  is  better  to 
use  burnt  umber  toned  with  Venetian  red.  All  the  shades 
of  brown  can  be  made  by  using  these  two  pigments  in 
varying  proportions,  or  by  mixing  Prussian  blue  and  Ve¬ 
netian  red.  Greens  are  obtained  by  mixture,  and  other 
mixtures  of  color  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  experi¬ 
menting  worker,  or  will  be  fully  known  in  advance  by  the 
one  who  has  studied  painting. 

Dry  colors  should  always  be  clean,  and  finely  and  evenly 
ground.  In  case  they  are  not  well  pulverized  this  should 
be  remedied  by  rubbing  them  with  a  flexible  knife  on  a 
glass  plate,  a  marble  slab  or  a  heavy  palette.  I  have 
heard  of  a  specially  prepared  artists’  lampblack,  hat  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  the  market.  The  ordinary 
sort  does  very  well.  Many  workers  practice  squeezing 
the  gum-bichromate-pigment  mixture  lightly  through  a 
piece  of  thin  linen  cloth  the  last  thing  before  spreading, 
thus  removing  any  lumps. 
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When  the  gum  and  bichromate  are  properly  mixed 
together,  the  pigment  is  added,  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
carefully  worked  in  with  the  brush.  If  one  is  properly 
“feeling  his  way”  at  this  he  will  make  frequent  tests  of 
the  color  on  a  clean  piece  of  paper  and  will  tone  it  to  suit 
his  taste  for  the  particular  print  which  he  has  in  view. 
( Making  up  paper  in  quantities,  to  be  used  for  all  sorts 
of  unknown  subjects,  is  to  be  hotly  discouraged.)  The 
mixture  in  the  dish  should  be  deepened  and  toned  until, 
when  thinly  spread,  it  will  give  just  the  depth  of  color 
wanted  in  the  heavy  shadows  of  the  finished  picture. 

-  By  this  careful  testing  of  the  pigment 
th*  G  ^  °  mixture,  one  arrives  not  only  at  the  proper 
e  um.  tone  ;  but,  what  is  fully  as  important,  one 
gets  just  the  texture  of  gum  which  will  spread  smoothly 
with  the  brush.  Some  experience  is  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  this ;  but  the  worker  will  soon  discover  that  the 
mixture  may  be  too  stiff,  in  which  case  it  streaks  under 
the  brush,  or  it  may  be  too  watery,  in  which  case  it  runs 
about,  draws  itself  up  in  bubbles,  and  performs  generally 
in  an  unpleasant  way. 

It  is  important  that  too  much  pigment  be  not  added. 
This  spoils  both  the  printing  and  the  developing  qualities 
of  the  paper,  A  thoroughly  over-pigmented  film  is  lost. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  color  will  do.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  getting  too  little,  but  not  if  one  adheres  to 
the  simple  rule  of  making  the  coating  as  dark  as  the 
heaviest  shadows  are  to  be  in  the  finished  print.  The 
completed  film,  gum,  pigment  and  all,  should  be  just  as 
thin  and  even  as  possible. 

To  spread  this  film  quickly,  thinly  and 
smoothly  upon  the  paper  requires  some 
manual  dexterity,  and  this  is  hardly  to 
be  gained  without  practice.  This  is,  I  think,  the  only 
difficult  part  of  gurn-bichromate  working,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  give  directions  for  it.  The  paper  must  be  pinned 
firmly,  and  the  work  must  be  done  quickly.  Avoid  tak¬ 
ing  up  too  much  of  the  color  on  the  brush  at  once.  Make 
strong,  firm  strokes,  carrying  the  brush  lengthwise  of  the 
paper,  and  allowing  each  successive  sweep  to  overlap  the 
previous  one  slightly.  When  the  whole  sheet  is  covered 
in  this  way,  the  spreader  should  be  already  nearly  dry. 
If  it  is  not,  it  must  be  quickly  dried  by  wiping  it  firmly 
over  the  edge  of  the  saucer.  Then  go  over  the  paper 
again  crosswise.  This  time  press  the  brush  to  the  film 
more  lightly,  hold  it  vertically^  and  loosely  in  the  fingers. 
Make  all  these  cross  strokes  in  one  direction.  If  this  is 
successfully  done,  the  film  will  be  pretty  well  finished  at 
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the  end  of  the  second  brushing.  If  any  streaks  appear 
where  the  brush  marks  lap,  these  may  be  gone  over  very 
quickly  and  very  lightly,  moving  the  vertical  brush  in  the 
same  direction  as  at  ^e  last  stroking.  If  one  uses  the 
softener,  it  is  taken  in  hand  for  this  latter  operation. 
Finally,  if  there  are  still  some  slight  streaks  or  inequali¬ 
ties  visible,  the  blender  may  be  applied.  Hold  this 
loosely,  always  vertically,  touch  the  film  very  lightly,  and 
be  quick  about  it !  A  thinly  spread  film  will  dry  enough 
in  30  seconds  so  that  the  brush  will  streak  it  and  do 
more  damage  than  good. 

Drvine  board  is  then  set  up  in  the  dark- 

in  the  Dark.  ^  ^hin  film 

will  be  dry  enough  to  apply  to  a  negative 
safely  in  15  minutes ;  but  there  are  usually  wet  spots 
along  the  edges  of  the  paper,  so  that  it  is  much  better  to 
wait  two  or  three  hours  at  least. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  mixture  of 
gum  and  bichromate  is  sensitive  to  the  light,  though 
either  one  alone  is  not.  From  the  point  at  which  they 
are  combined,  therefore,  the  work  should  proceed  in 
subdued  light.  A  dark-room,  with  the  work  going  on 
at  a  distance  of  6  to  8  feet  from  a  single  incandescent 
burner,  I  find  safe  enough. 

Paper  made  in  this  way  will  keep  for  a  month  or  two 
and  will  work  very  well  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Still 
it  is  much  better,  from  whatever  point  of  view  regarded, 
to  make  up  the  paper  fresh  from  day  to  day  as  needed. 
WTien  one  is  freshly  struck  by  a  consuming  inspiration, 
that  is  the  time  to  make  a  paper  just  to  suit  and  to 
work  out  a  print  worth  a  whole  wheelbarrow  load  of 
the  ordinary  sort. 


The  process  just  described  is  really  the 
Altemativi*  original  “photo-aquatint  or  gum-bichro- 
Process.  process”  first  described  by  Mas- 

kell  and  Demachy.  The  same  workers 
added  the  alternative  process,  preferred  by  many  workers 
in  a  subsequent  postscript  to  the  original  publication! 
This  improvement,  as  they  thought  it  to  be,  consists  in 
dividing  the  work  of  coating  the  paper  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  operations.  The  bichromate  solution  is  applied 
first.  To  do  this  a  sufficient  quantity  is  poured  out  into 
a  tray  and  the  sheets  of  paper  are  floated  on  it,  or 
immersed  in  it.  Considerable  care  has  to  be  exercised  in 
u  formation  of  air  bells.  The  paper 

should  be  handled  sheet  over  sheet,  by  withdrawing  the 
lowermc^t  and  putting  it  back  on  top,  again  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  bottom  sheet  and  transferring  it  to  the  top,  and 
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SO  on  several  times.  Finally  the  sheets  are  drawn  out 
over  the  edge  of  the  tray,  or  over  a  glass  rod,  so  as  to 
free  them  from  as  much  of  the  liquid  as  possible,  and 
are  hung,  or  pinned,  up  to  dry.  This  work  is  better  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  dark  room,  or  in  weak  light.  Working  in 
this  way,  it  is  most  convenient  to  treat  a  number  of 
sheets  in  a  single  bath,  and  when  they  are  dry  to  lay 
them  away  in  the  dark  between  the  leaves  of  a  large 
book,  or  into  an  empty  negative  box  with  interleavings 
of  soft  clean  paper.  In  either  case  some  slight  weight 
should  be  applied  to  prevent  curling. 

The  pigment  and  gum  are  mixed  together  and  spread 
upon  this  bichromated  paper  as  needed.  The  mixing 
of  the  pigment  and  gum  and  their  application  to  the 
paper  follow  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the 
previous  process.  The  paper  must  be  thoroughly  dry, 
however,  before  the  second  coating  is  given.  This  rule 
must  be  strictly  observed. 

This  method  is  said  to  possess  several  advantages, 
none  of  which  I  could  ever  demonstrate.  The  principal 
claim  made  for  it  is  that  it  makes  the  paper  much  more 
sensitive,  reducing  the  necessary  exposure  to  one-half  or 
one-fourth  that  required  for  paper  prepared  in  the  other 
way.  I  have  not  found  any  such  gain,  and  cannot  see 
what  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  a  faster  printing, 
anyway.  By  all  means  let  every  one  try  it  for  himself, 
however,  and  adopt  the  method  which  gives  the  best 
results  in  his  own  case.  It  is  the  only  way  to  succeed 
with  the  gum-bichromate  process. 

,  Still  another  method  has  been  recently 

j  proposed  by  Dr.  Caspar  W.  Miller,  in  a 
Metnod.  paper  presented  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  October  lo,  1900.  Dr.  Miller’s 
process  consists  essentially  in  rendering  the  gum  partially 
insoluble  before  exposure,  thus  allowing  the  paper  to  be 
coated  with  the  gum  and  pigment  and  stored^  to  be  sen¬ 
sitized  by  soaking  in  the  bichromate  solution  later.  _  The 
two  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  are  ( i )  that  it  per¬ 
mits  the  worker  to  make  up  paper  in  quantities  and  to 
keep  it  in  stock  indefinitely,  or  (2)  that  the  paper  may  be 
coated  commercially  and  sensitized  by  the  user  as  needed. 
The  manipulation  is,  briefly,  as  follows :  Two  stock 
solutions  are  made.  Stock  solution  A — Water,  100  c.c. ; 
gum  arabic,  35  grams  ;  salicylic  acid,  0.25  gram.  Stock 
solution  .5— Water,  100  c.c.;  chrome  alum,  3  grams. 

Solution  A  is  to  be  dissolved  without  heat.  This  can 
be  done  by  frequent  stirrings,  or  by  rubbing  up  in  a 
mortar.  Both  solutions  keep  indefinitely.  When  ready 
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for  use  they  are  combined  with  w  ater  and  with  the  chosen 
pigment,  the  following  formula  being  merely  a  suggestion  : 
Stock  solution  A,  10  c.c. ;  stock  solution  B,  i  c.c. ;  water, 
I  c.c. ;  carbon  black,  o.i  gram.  These  should  be  ground 
together  in  a  mortar,  and  the  paper  coated  in  the  usual 
manner.  After  coating,  the  paper  is  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  dry,  and  may  then  be  stored  for  future  use, 
or  may  be  sensitized  at  once.  Whenever  the  sensitizing 
is  to  be  done  the  paper  is  immersed  for  two  minutes  or 
so  in  the  bichromate  solution.  (Dr.  Miller  recommends 
a  5  per  cent  solution.)  The  paper  is  dried  again, 
and  is  ready  for  use.  On  account  of  the  partial  insolu¬ 
bility  of  the  gum,  paper  made  after  this  formula  will 
require  comparatively  long  exposure,  and  this  increased 
exposure  will  be  proportional  to  the  increased  insolubility, 
which  in  turn  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  chrome  alum 
used  in  making  up  stock  solution  B. 

Papers  prepared  according  to  the  ‘  ‘  feel- 
Printing.  your-way”  rule  urged  here  vary  so  much 
in  sensitiveness  that  no  general  estimate 
of  the  time  required  for  printing  can  be  put  forward. 
This  is  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  feel-your-w^ay 
method.  In  general  it  is  said  that  the  exposure  needs  to 
be  about  the  same  as  for  ordinary  printing-out  paper ;  and 
printing-out  paper  is  sometimes  used  as  an  actinometer 
for  the  gum-bichromate  paper.  Elaborate  actinometers 
are  usually  described  in  connection  with  this  process  ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  harder  to  learn  to  run  the  actinom¬ 
eter  than  to  learn  to  estimate  the  exposure  outright. 
When  light-colored  pigments  are  used  the  image  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  on  full  exposure.  It  is  almost  as  visible  as 
the  undeveloped  image  on  platinum  paper,  and  has  some¬ 
what  the  same  appearance.  This  is  better  than  any  sort 
of  an  actinometer,  when  it  is  available. 

Time  for  given  to  printing  will  depend 

Printine  largely  on  what  sort  of  development 

is  to  follow.  If  one  prefers  to  wash  the 
print  out  by  gentle  pouring,  the  exposure  should  be  half 
or  one-third  of  what  it  will  be  for  the  more  vigorous 
sponge  development.  This  is  one  of  the  points  which 
specially  requires  proper  adaptation  to  the  other  steps 
adopted  by  the  individual  worker.  And  this  is  another 
reason  why  the  actinometer  gauge  is  particularly  useless. 

Length  of  exposure  will  depend  further  on  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  film,  and  more  especially  on  the  color  of  the 
pigment.  Lampblack  and  burnt  umber  require  twice  the 
exposure  of  an  ordinary  light  brown  or  sepia. 

Beginning  with  lampblack  and  burnt  umber,— certainly 
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the  best  two  single  colors, —  selecting  a  moderately  thin, 
“  contrasty”  negative,  and  printing  in  direct  sunlight,  the 
trial  exposure  may  be  twenty  minutes.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a  print  considerably  overexposed  may 
nearly  always  be  saved,  whereas  an  underexposure 
is  a  certain  failure  and  without  remedy. 

.  The  development  of  a  gum  print  con- 

Deve  op-  simply  in  washing  out  the  gum  which 

ment.  remains  soluble,  and  with  it  the  pigment. 
There  are  many  important  variations  in  this  part  of  the 
manipulation.  The  method  usually  advised  may  be  called 
development  by  pouring.  The  print  is  first  soaked  for  a 
minute  or  two,  or  sometimes  much  longer,  face  down,  in 
a  tray  of  water.  It  is  next  turned  face  up  on  a  plate  of 
glass — an  old  cleaned  negative  answers  as  well  as  any¬ 
thing — and  fastened  at  one  comer  by  a  small  clip.  It  is 
then  gently  laved  with  water  poured  from  a  beaker  or 
graduate.  If  the  exposure  has  been  exactly  correct,  and 
an  equal  development  is  desired,  this  treatrrient  ought  to 
succeed  within  three  or  four  minutes  in  bringing  the  image 
well  into  sight.  If  development  lags,  indicating  overex¬ 
posure  of  the  print,  more  vigorous  methods  are  brought 
into  play.  The  water  is  poured  more  vigorously,  or  from 
a  greater  height,  or  the  print  is  brought  under  the  tap  and 
the  city  water  turned  on  at  its  full  force.  Or  some  fine 
boxwood  sawdust,  or  fine  sand,  is  mixed  with  the  water 
and  poured  over  the  print.  A  print  which  refuses  to  de¬ 
velop  at  first  will  often  work  very  freely  after  a  half  hour’s 
soaking.  If  a  half  hour  is  not  enough,  an  hour  or  two 
hours  may  answer.  In  other  cases  it  is  found  most  effec¬ 
tive  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water.  This  softens 
the  gum  much  more  quickly.  Allowing  the  print  to  soak 
for  a  few  minutes  in  water  at  a  temperature  of,  say,  150° 
Fahr.  has  a  wonderfully  softening  effect— like  a  bottle  of 
champagne  after  dinner ! 

A  print  which  is  sufficiently  exposed  may  be  handled 
very  roughly  without  suffering^  any  damage.  If  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  just  enough,  so  that  it  will  not  develop  by  pouring, 
the  best  treatment  is  often  given  with  a  tuft  of  soft  cotton. 
At  first  the  print  should  be  allowed  to  lie  face  up  on  the 
glass  under  water,  while  the  cotton  tuft  is  gently  ran  along 
the  edges  where  the  printing  frame  has  covered  the  film 
from  exposure.  This  part  of  the  film,  except  in  case  of 
a  gelatine  foundation,  will  very  quickly  wash  out,  and  as 
it  comes  out  to  the  line  where  the  exposure  begins,  the 
operator  very  quickly  gets  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
the  print  is  going  to  develop.  The  tuft  of  cotton  is  moved 
very  lightly  over  the  print  under  water,  the  water  serving 
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to  soften  the  force  of  the  rubbing  very  much.  This  gentle 
rubbing  may  bring  up  the  high  Tights  presently.  If  they 
begin  to  appear  at  the  first  stroke  or  two,  further  devel¬ 
opment  must  be  conducted  very  carefully.  If  they  do 
not  appear  at  once,  rubbing  may  be  continued  and  made 
a  little  harder,  and  presently  the  glass  plate  with  the  print 
may  be  lifted  from  the  water  and  the  wet  tuft  of  cotton 
applied  directly,  but  lightly,  to  the  film,  A  print  which  is 
exposed  just  enough  to  develop  under  this  treatment  is 
the  one  most  easily  manipulated.  If  exposure  has  been  a 
trifle  longer,  the  rubbing  will  have  to  be  a  little  more  se¬ 
vere,  but  harsh  scrubbing  is  always  to  be  avoided.  Such 
treatment  will  seldom  or  never  bring  out  a  print  without 
spoiling  it.  In  case  the  light  rubbing  is  not  successful  in 
bringing  up  the  high  lights  within  three  or  four  minutes, 
the  hot  water  treatment  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  again, 
as  in  the  former  case.  Gelatine  seems  to  require  hot 
water  always.  The  print  can  be  put  directly  into  the  pan 
of  boiling  water  over  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cook  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  can  then  be  lifted  out  on  to  the 
glass,  and  brushed  with  the  cotton  tuft  full  of  hot  water. 

Tentative  development,  however,  the 

Work  supremely  necessary  is  that  the 

workergo  gently— that  he  “feel  his  way.’:, 
As  the  picture  comes  to  view  under  the  touch  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  tuft,  or  through  the  water  flowing  from  the  faucet,  he 
must  guard  the  film  to  prevent  overdevelopment  where 
it  is  not  wanted ;  and  he  will  naturally  bring  out  most 
strongly  those  parts  which  he  wants  to  emphasize,  or  those 
which  he  prefers  to  have  most  conspicuously  lighted. 
The  work  is  not  greatly  unlike  that  of  making  a  water- 
color  sketch  proper,  and  the  internal  feelings  which  go 
with  it  are  altogether  the  same. 


When  development  is  finished  and  the 
Fixing.”  print  IS  examined  in  bright  light  (by  the 
,  ,  way,  development  may  be  carried  on  in 

the  open  light),  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  considerable 
yellow  stain,  due  to  the  bichromate.  This  can  be  removed 
in  vanous  ways.  A  plain  hypo  bath  will  do  it ;  but  the 
best  clearing  bath  is  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  common 
alum,  d  his  alum  solution  may  be  of  any  strength  from 
I  to  25  per  cent ;  but  the  5  per  cent  solution  is  about’right. 
Pnnts  which  have  been  so  fully  exposed  as  to  have  re¬ 
quired  the  harsher  methods  of  cfeveloping  described  above 
can  usually  be  lifted  directly  from  the  glass  plate  into  the 
alum  bath.  Underexposed  prints,  or  those  in  which  for 
any  other  reason,  the  film  is  soft,  should  be  dried  first  and 
sent  to  the  alum  bath  afterward.  Otherwise  they  will 
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sometimes  soften  and  float  off  the  paper,  or  run  together 
like  the  colors  in  a  cheap  calico  dress.  And  that’s  dis¬ 
couraging  ! 

The  yellow  color  of  the  bichromate,  or  just  a  suggestion 
of  it,  is  not  objectionable  in  some  prints  on  some  papers, 
especially  in  those  made  with  lampblack.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  prints  may  not  be  removed  from  the 
clearing  bath  before  the  bichromate  is  entirely  cleared 
away.  They  will  need  to  be  closely  watched,  however, 
to  see  that  they  are  taken  away  at  just  the  proper  moment, 
and  carefully  handled  to  see  that  they  are  not  streaked. 

Prints  will  need  to  lie  five  or  ten  minutes  in  the  alum 
bath  to  be  thoroughly  cleared.  One  can  always  decide 
by  examination  whether  they  are  done  or  not.  When 
they  are  taken  out  they  should  be  hung  up  by  one  edge 
or  one  comer  to  drain.  If  they  are  laid  out  flat  on  blotters 
the  alum  is  apt  to  collect  in  spots  and  stain  them. 

The  fixing  bath  should  take  out  all  the 

Finishing,  active  bichromate,  and  all  the  soluble 
gum  has  probably  been  removed  in 
development,  so  that  the  print  when  fixed  and  dried  is 
as  permanent  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  made.  Lamp¬ 
black  and  linen  paper  are  about  as  permanent  as  any 
materials  which  can  be  found ;  and  a  gum  print  ought 
to  last  forever-and-a-day.  To  prevent  scratching,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  to  add  a  certain  sort  of  luster  to  the  print, 
a  varnishing  is  sometimes  given.  The  same  varnish  which 
is  applied  to  crayon  drawings  or  water  color  paintings 
will  serve  best.  This  may  be  made  of  one  part  of  mastic 
varnish  dissolved  in  6  parts  of  90  per  cent  alcohol,  and 
should  be  applied  with  an  atomizer. 

Sometimes  prints  need  retouching.  This  may  be  done 
by  mixing  a  little  of  the  same  color  and  applying  it 
with  a  fine-pointed  brush.  Occasionally  it  will  be_  found 
feasible  to  apply  a  little  of  the  gum-bichromate-pigment 
solution  from  which  the  film  was  made  and  to  hold  this 
in  the  light  till  the  chemical  reaction  renders  the  gum 
insoluble.  This  sort  of  retouching  is  usually  resorted  to 
while  development  is  still  going  on. 

Those  who  have  gone  through  the  ex¬ 
periments  suggested,  and  who  have  be¬ 
come  interested  in  the  process  of  gum 
perhaps  care  to  know  something  of  the 
Although  it  is  sometimes  exploited  as 
something  new,  it  is  really  almost  fifty  years  old.  The 
principle  on  which  the  process  rests  seems  to  have  been 
set  forth  first  by  Poitevin,  a  Frenchman,  in  1855,  but  no 
special  record  of  his  experiments  has  been  left  us.  In 
1859  Pouncy  read  a  paper  before  what  is  now  the  Royal 
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Photographic  Society  (London),  giving  full  directions 
for  making  prints  by  this  method.  In  1863  William 
Blair  made  and  published  additional  experiments  in 
Lngland.  Pouncy  seems  to  have  made  serious  use  of 
the  process  in  picture-making ;  but  it  really  gained  no 
general  notice  until  very  recent  years.  In  1895  and  1896 
If  my  ii^ormation  does  not  mislead  me,  Alfred  Masked 
and  Robert  Demachy  began  to  exhibit  some  particularlv 
excellent  gum  prints  at  the  Paris  photographic  salons. 

y  published  their  process  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titlea  Prioto- Aquatint,  or  the  Gum- Bichromate  Process 
vnth  illustrations.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  a  new 
Methocl  of  I^nhng  in  Pigment,  especially  suitable  for 
Pctonal  Workers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
1  he  time  was  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  process 
and  It  h^  had  a  phenomenal  vogue.  Like  everything 
else  which  has  a  vogue,  much  has  been  claimed  for  it 
^  j  belong  to  it,  and  many  persons  have 

dabblea  m  it  who  are  not  suited  by  temperament  or 
educabon  for  that  sort  of  work.  The  process  has  been 
shamefully  misused  by  some  of  its  misguided  friends  • 
but  at  present  it  seems  that  a  more  rational  view  is 
being  taken  of  it,  that  more  serious  and  thoughtful  work 
IS  being  done  through  it,  and  that  for  years  to  come 
the  gum-bichromate  process  may  be  one  of  the  accepted 
and  accredited  means  of  photo^aphic  expression. 


Works  of  Editor's  Note. — The  illustrations  ac- 
Genius.  companying  these  pages  give  an  approxi- 
.  mate  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  the  meth- 
ods  herein  outlined.  If  genius  is  truly  said  to  be  an 
inhnite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  then  these  illustrations 
are  works  of  genius,  for  verily  they  are  the  result  of  con¬ 
siderable  ‘  pains  ’  ’  at  the  hands  of  the  makers  of  the  origi¬ 
nals,  the  engravers,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least  the 
pnnters.  My  thanks  to  all ! 


BOOKS 

err  the  Gum-Bichromate  Process.  Bv 
Maskell  and  Demachy.  1898.  2d  ed.  55  pp.  50  cts. 
The  Gum- Bichromate  Process.  By  W.  T.  Warren  i8qq' 
75  pp.  50  cts.  ■ 

Modern  Printing  Processes.  By  Henry  G.  Abbott 
1900.  66  pp.  Illustrated.  35  cts. 

Th^  Gum- Bichromate  Process,  a  monograph  by  Henry 
Weigel,  Jr.,  to  be  found  in  the  American  Annual  of 
Photography  for  igoi,  also  deserves  mention  as  a 
recent  American  exposition  of  the  subject. 


NOTES. 


The  Photo-Miniature  desires  to  put  on  record  two 
events  which,  although  of  little  public  importance,  were 
delightfully  interesting  to  all  concerned.  The  first  affair 
was  an  informal  dinner  given  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Anthony' s  Photographic  Bulletin,  to  Mr.  William 
Edward  Ward  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  England. 
It  was  a  happy  gathering  of  congenial  souls,  and  the  over¬ 
worked  scrilje,  who  “let  things  slide”  to  be  present, 
enjoyed  the  flow  of  reminiscence  and  wit  which  spiced 
the  more  substantial  details  of  the  feast.  After  the  usual 
toasts  had  been  honored,  the  talk  ran  on  from  men  to 
things,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Mr.  Scandlin  out¬ 
shone  himself  as  the  amiable  host,  and  the  guest  of  honor 
was  in  his  merriest  mood.  It  was  a  memorable  occasion. 
Mr.  Ward  sailed  on  the  Cymric,  January  9,  carrying  with 
him  the  good  will  of  all  who  have  known  him  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  other  affair,  which  the_  scribe,  most 
unfortunately,  could  not  attend,  was  the  midwinter  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Brush  and  Lens  Club,  given  at  the  United 
States  Hotel,  Boston,  January  2.  The  guests  of  the  even¬ 
ing  were  Mr.  Histed,  Mr.  Core,  Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald, 
and  another,  of  New  York.  That  this  was  another  mem¬ 
orable  occasion  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt,  but 
the  only  information  received  begins  and  ends:  “The 
New  Englanders  are  all  right.”  An  indisputable  fact. 

Fra  Elbertus,  maker  of  Little  Journeys,  The  Philistine, 
and  other  joyous  things,  post  office  address.  East  Aurora, 
New  York,  has  discovered  Pirie  MacDonald,  of  Albany, 
and  great  is  his  delight  therein.  Every  one  who  knows 
Pirie  MacDonald  should  get  the  January  Philistine, 
whether  it  costs  ten  cents  or  a  dollar,  and  enjoy  the 
“Heart  to  Heart  Talk”  devoted  to  MacDonald.  It  is 
the  best  thing  of  its  sort  we  have  yet  seen  and  worthy  of 
its  subject.  Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald,  by  the  way,  has  for- 
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saken  Albany  and  all  womenkind  at  one  fell  swoop.  His 
business  card  now  reads  ; 

PiRiE  Macdonald 

gives  you 

greeting 

He  has  a  workshop  on  the  sixteenth  floor  of  the 
Washington  Life  Building,  New  York,  where  he 
makes  photographs  and  various  other  kinds  of 
portraits  of  MEN.  Not  but  that  he  loves  wo¬ 
men,  as  all  good  men  should,  but  because  he 
knows  that  he  can  make  men’s  pictures  best. 
"Blessed  is  that  man  who  has  found  his  work.” 

A  peculiarly  interesting  description  of  the  carbon  print, 
as  employed  in  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  has  been 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  brochure  by  Franz  Hanfstaengl, 
New  York.  It  was  prepared,  we  hear,  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Canfield,  and  is  a  happy  bit  of  bookmaking,  apart 
from  its  virtue  as  an  advertisement.  Seven  half-tone 
reproductions  from  “old  masters”  add  to  its  attractive¬ 
ness. 

The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Lecture,  No.  Ill,  1900, 
entitled  The  Optics  of  Trichromatic  Photography,  given 
by  Frederic  E.  Ives  before  the.  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  London,  is  published  in  extenso  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber,  1900,  issue  of  The  Photographic  Journal.  It  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
should  be  seen  by  all  interested.  [Harrison  &  Sons, 
59  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.  W.  Price,  30  cents.] 

Eduard  J.  Steichen  contributes  to  the  January  Photo¬ 
gram  a  glowing  appreciation  of  ‘  ‘  The  American  School,  ’  ’ 
which  is  illustrated  with  examples  of  the  recent  work  of 
Mrs.  Kasebier,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Sears,  Clarence  H.  White, 
E.  _J.  Steichen,  Francis  Watts  Lee,  Frank  Eugene,  Mrs. 
William  JE.  Russell,  and  Miss  Mary  Devens.  An  illus¬ 
trated  critique  on  the  same  school,  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter,  is 
announced  to  appear  in  the  February  issue.  [Spon  & 
Chamberlain,  New  York.  Price,  15  cents  per  copy,] 

Mm, 

A  well-known  New  York  dealer  recently  supplied,  to 
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an  equally  well-known  photographer,  packages  of  car¬ 
bonate  and  hyposulphite  of  s^la  without  labels  or  other 
means  of  identification.  Strange,  but  true.  Equally 
strange,  and  equally  true  is  the  ending  of  the  story.  The 
well-known  photographer  mixed  up  a  “hypo  bath ”  with 
the  unlabeled  carbonate,  and  thereby  ruined  several 
valuable  negatives  obtained  under  difficult  conditions  and 
at  the  expense  of  a  journey  out  of  town!  And  yet  is  it 
not  written  tliat  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind  they  shall  both 
fall  into  the  ditch?  The  moral  is  obvious. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Modern  Lens,  a  lecture  given  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  before  the  R.  P.  S.,  has  been 
reprinted  in  Anthony  s  Photographic  Bulletin  {T>qc.,  1900, 
and  Jan.  issues).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  presented  a  list  of  the  scientific  and  semi- 
scientific  applications  of  photography  at  the  present  date. 
This  we  republish  here  as  a  handy  list  for  reference : 

Scientific  and  semi-scientific  applications  of  photog¬ 
raphy  :  Air  streams,  recording ;  Alloys,  showing  nature 
of ;  Animal  movement,  showing  nature  and  phases ; 
Anthropology;  Anthropometry;  Antiquities,  coins,  MS., 
etc.,  making  records  of ;  Astronomical  research  gen¬ 
erally  ;  Barometric  observations ;  Bullets,  registering 
flight  of ;  Cardiac  drugs,  recording  effects  of ;  Circulation 
of  blood  of  foetus,  showing ;  Clouds,  determining  height 
of ;  Composite  portraiture,  synthetic  and  analytic ; 
Crystals,  mode  of  formation ;  Drop,  formation  in  splash¬ 
ing  of ;  Elements,  contributions  to  the  knowle^e  of ; 
Entomology ;  Explosives,  action  of ;  Geographical  ex¬ 
ploration  ;  Gun  barrels,  recording  vibration  of ;  Invisible 
radiations,  detecting ;  Invisible  spectrum,  exploring ; 
Lightning,  Registering  (in  daytime  especially)  ;  Liter, 
determination  of  the  error  of  me ;  Map-making ;  Metals, 
to  show  the  effect  of  strain  on  ;  Metals,  to  show  the  tex¬ 
ture  of;  Meteorology,  many  applications  to;  Metro- 
photography  ;  Micrometry,  a  means  of ;  Micro-photog¬ 
raphy,  applications  to  ;  Military,  various  applications ; 
Motion,  analysis  of ;  Motion,  reproducing  effects  in  ap¬ 
pearance  of ;  Radiography  in  various  applications ; 
Refractive  indices,  determining ;  Retina,  recording  con¬ 
dition  of  ;  Solar  and  stellar  physics,  many  applications ; 
Sound,  recalling  effects  of ;  Spectroscopy  in  spectr^ 
analysis ;  Stomach,  exploring  interior  of ;  Submarine 
surveying ;  Sunshine  recording ;  Surveying  or  photo- 
,CTammetr>’'  generally  ;  Telegraphic  messages,  recording ; 
Telegraphing  designs  ;  Telephotography ;  Temperature, 
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DOUBLE  I 
ANASTIGMAT  1 

Equally  useful  for  indoor  and  out-  I 
door  work,  having  great  covering  I 
power,  superb  definition,  and  the  I 
highest  practical  speed  for  instantane-  I 
ous  photography.  Used  by  expert  I 
amateur  and  professional  photogra-  I 
phers  in  all  branches  of  the  art.  I 


Every  Qoerz  Double  Anasti^at  can  be  used  in  three  ways ;  | 

As  a  lens  of  universal  purpose  (instantaneous  = 
views,  portraits,  groups,  landscapes,  archi-  = 
tecture,  etc.).  i 

The  back  lens  only  for  taking  objects  at  a  i 
long  distance  double  the  size  the  whole  lens  = 
would  give.  i 

As  a  high-elass,  quiek-wopking  wide  angle  i 
for  a  size  the  diagonal  of  which  is  double  = 
as  long  as  the  focus  of  the  lens.  ; 
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recording ;  Vocal  organs,  showing  condition  of ;  Wood, 
showing  internal  structure  of. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Clarence  H.  White  for  a  copy  of 
the  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  photographs  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Camera  Club,  Newark,  Ohio,  in  December. 
The  display  consisted  of  some  250  prints  contributed  by 
local  workers  or  by  invitation,  and  seems  to  have  been 
decidedly  interesting.  The  catalogue  is  enriched  with  a 
signed  photogravure  of  Mr.  White’s  Edge  of  the  Woods- 
Evening  (a  charming  bit  of  work  which  we  are  glad  to 
possess),  and  marginal  notes  concerning  the  exhibitors— 
the  preparation  of  which  must  have  been  a  somewhat 
delicate  task. 

It  is  a  picture  to  note  the  increasing  frequency  of 
these  exhibitions  of  pictorial  photography  throughout 
our  country. 

Our  exchanges  are  full  of  papers  dealing  with  backed 
and  their  advantages.  Various  recipes  for  “back¬ 
ing  rriixtures’’  are  given,  and  many  schemes  are  being 
exploited  for  the  expeditious  and  cleanly  backing  of 
plates.  It  may  be  worth  while  pointing  out  that  The 
Photo-Miniature,  No.  8_:  Photography  at  Home  deals 
with  the  subject  in  a  practical  way  on  pages  377  and  378. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  express  ttie  opinion  that 
backing  plates  is  at  best  a  tedious  and  messy  business 
when  one  can  obtain  good  plates  already  backed.  Moral : 
Use  Lovell’s  Backed  Plates. 

The  World’s  Work  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  is  a 
new  monthly  magazine  which  photographers  should  not 
miss.  The  January  number  contains  an  article  entitled 
“  Going  Back  to  the  Soil,’’  illustrated  by  Gertrude  Kase- 
bier  in  happy  fashion,  and  another  paper  on  “  Park  Mak¬ 
ing  as  a  National  Art,”  illustrated  with  photographs  by 
Alfred  Stieglitz,  R.  F.  Turnbull,  W.  H.  Rau  and  others. 

_  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  the  editor  of  The  World’s  Work, 
IS  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  possibilities  of  illustra¬ 
tion  by  photography,  for  which  reason  we  may  look  for 
much  good  photography  in  the  pages  of  his  magazine. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Photographic  News  (London)  and  will  devote  himself  to 
laboratory  ^york  hereafter.  The  new  editor  of  the  News 
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is  Percy  R.  Salmon  alias  Richard  Penlake,  to  whom  our 
sympathies  are  extended. 

The  British  Journal  Almanac  for  igoi,  published  in 
England  in  December,  made  its  appearance  on  this  side 
early  in  January.  It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  new  of 
the  B.  J.  Almanac  in  the  way  of  praise.  The  book  is 
bigger  than  ever,  consisting  of  1,552  pages  of  text  and 
advertisements.  The  articles  deal  with  a  rich  variety  of 
subjects,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well 
printed.  A  valuable  digest  of  information  concerning 
Exposure  Tables  afid  Exposure  Meters  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  occupies  the  place  of  honor  and  is 
worthy  of  its  place. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Bedding  upon  the  happy  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  labor  in  the  making  of  the  Almanac— Jho. 
copies  of  which  were  sold  three  weeks  after  publication. 
American  readers  can,  of  course,  still  obtain  copies  from 
the  American  agent,  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  N.  Y.  50  cents ; 
postage,  20  cts. 

Contributions  to  Photographic  Optics.  By  Otto  Lummer, 
Ph.D.,  Berlin.  Translated  and  augmented  by  Silvanus 
P.  Thompson.  135  pp.,  with  numerous  diagrams, 
exgx^in.  Net,  $2.00.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  [Obtainable  from  Tennant  and  Ward.] 

Mr.  Thompson  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in 
the  optics  of  photography  for  making  Rummer’s  admira¬ 
ble  papers  accessible  to  English  readers.  The  book  gives 
one  a  clear  and  definite  exposition  of  the  characteristics  of 
photographic  objectives  from  the  strictl):  scientific  rather 
than  from  the  popular  point  of  view.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  “dry  reading,’’  but  it  is  a  book  which  requires 
careful  reading.  This  requirement  met,  the  reader  will 
find  in  its  pages  a  vast  store  of  useful  inforrnation  hardly 
obtainable  elsewhere,  ranging  from  the  pinhole  to  the 
modern  anastigmat.  A  fairly  good  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  volume  may  be  had  from  the  following  summary  of 
its  contents  :  Chapters:  (I)  The  Attainment  of  a  Perfectly 
Sharp  Image;  (11)  Seidel’s  Theory  of  the  Five  Aberra¬ 
tions  of  Sphericity;  (III)  Formation  of  Images  by  Means 
of  a  Small  Aperture— Pinhole  Camera ;  (IV)  Formation  of 
the  Image  by  a  Simple  Converging  Lens ;  (V)  Influence 
of  the  Position  of  the  Stop  upon  the  Flatness  of  the  Field  ; 
(VI)  The  Cause  of  Distortion— Conditions  Necessary  for 
Images  without  Distortion  ;  (VII)  Systems  Corrected  for 
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Color  and  Sphericity,  Consisting  of  Two  Associated 
Lenses — Old  Achromats  ;  (VIII)  New  Achromats  ;  (IX) 
Separation  of  the  Lenses  as  a  Means  of  Producing  Arti¬ 
ficial  Flattening  of  the  Field ;  (X)  Unsymmetrical  Lenses 
Consisting  of  Two  Members ;  (XI)  Double  Objectives, 
Consisting  of  Two  Symmetrical  Members ;  (XII)  Some 
Recent  British  Objectives ;  (XIII)  Telephotographic  Len¬ 
ses.  Appendices :  (I)  Seidel’s  Theory  of  the  Five  Aber¬ 
rations  ;  (II)  On  the  Sine-Condition  ;  (III)  Computation 
of  Lenses. 

wn. 

The  Actien  Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin  Fabrikation,  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  send  to  our  table  a  copy  of  the  revised  edition  of  their 
pamphlet  on  Patented  Developers.  This  pamphlet, 
which  contains  much  carefully  prepared  information  on 
modern  developing  agents,  intensifiers  and  reducers,  may 
be  obtained  gratis  from  George  Murphy,  57  East  9th  st. , 
New  York,  or  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  124  Fifth  ave.. 
New  York. 

A  valuable  monograph  on  Light  Filters  (color  screens), 
by  Dr.  Grebe,  of  Jena,  is  given  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  December  28  and  January  4.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  comprehensive  of  recent  papers  on  the 
subject  and  is  worthy  of  filing  for  reference. 

Apochromatic  Collinear  Lenses.— Messrs.  Voigtlander 
and  Sohn,  of  Brunswick,  announce  the  issue  of  a  new  series 
of  apochromatic  collinear  lenses.  It  is  stated  that  the 
glasses  used  in  the  lenses  have  been  selected  so  that  the 
secondary  spectrum  is  completely  corrected,  consequently 
the  three  images  for  blue,  green  and  red  fall  on  the  same 
plane  and  are  the  same  size.  By  this  apochromatic  cor¬ 
rection  the  sharpness  of  the  definition  has  been  increased, 
and  is  more  even  over  the  whole  image  than  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  objective  of  the  same  aperture. 

The  Gray-Lloyd  Mfg.  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  have 
issued  a  neat  folder  describing  their  Doiible  Stigmat  in 
detail.  This  new  lens  is  one  which  is  bound  to  enjoy 
considerable  popularity  when  its  remarkable  capacities 
become  known,  and  the  descriptive  circular  indicates 
some  of  these  possibilities  in  a  plain  and  straightforward 
way.  As  soon  as  time  permits  we  hope  to  give  the  Dou¬ 
ble  Stigmat  a  practical  test  and  report  on  its  perform¬ 
ance. 
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Green  ferric  ammonium  citrate,  a  variety  offering  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  over  the  ordinary  brown  variety,  can 
be  obtained  from  Merck,  New  York,  who  is  at  present 
the  only  manufacturer  stocking  the  salt  in  this  country,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes. 

The  editors  of  the  Photogram  send  for  our  book-shelf 
the  bound  volume  of  that  admirable  journal  for  1900.  We 
now  have  a  goodly  row  of  Photograms,  and  find  them 
invaluable  books  of  reference  because  of  the  vast  amount 
of  technical  and  trade  information  compressed  into  their 
ample  pages.  The  new  volume  is  in  every  way  an  im¬ 
provement  on  its  predecessors,  and  the  illustrations  are 
decidedly  better  than  in  previous  years.  Alw^s  except¬ 
ing  the  British  Journal,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  The 
Photogram  offers  at  once  the  most  concise  and  most  com¬ 
plete  record  extant  of  photography  in  Great  Britain. 
[Spon  &  Chamberlain,  American.agents,  New  York.] 

If  there  is  one  branch  of  outdoor  work  more  than  an¬ 
other  wherein  the  amateur  is  likely  to  fail,  it  is  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  secure  the  delightful  effects  gotten  by  photographing 
against  the  light.  Proof  of  this  is  seen  wherever  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  amateurs’  prints  may  be  looked  over,  as  at  a  club 
exhibition.  Writing  on  the  subject  in  the  News,  Mr. 
William  Thomas  gives  the  subjoined  counsel  touching 
the  technical  difficulties  involved.  We  quote: 

Everybody  knows  that  if  we  allow  a  ray  of  direct  sun¬ 
light  to  fall  upon  our  lens  when  taking  a  view,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  we  shall  get  a  circular  spot  of 
light  on  the  ground  glass,  which  opticians  call  a  ‘  ‘  flare- 
spot.”  We  may  further  notice,  when  working  towards 
the  source  of  light,  even  when  the  sun  does  not  actually 
shine  directly  into  the  lens,  that  the  picture  on  the  ground 
glass  looks  hazy  ^ind  misty,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
light  admitted  which  is  not  actually  forming  the  image, 
and  which  would  have  a  fogging  action  on  the  plate. 

Both  of  these  defects  we  must  take  steps  to  avoid.  A 
ray  of  direct  sunlight  may  often  be  prevented  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  lens  by  so  locating  the  camera  as  to  allow  some 
intervening  object-— i.e.,  the  branch  or  trunk  of  a  tree^ — ^to 
cast  its  shadow  upon  the  lens,  and  so  prevent  direct  rays 
from  entering.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  this 
precaution  when  the  sun’s  rays  are  powerful  and  the  orb 
IS  high  in  the  heavens,  but  when  near  the  horizon,  and 
under  certain  atmospheric  conditions-— i.e.,  in  misty  or 
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foggy  weather—it  is  often  possible  to  obtain  very  delight¬ 
ful  atmospheric  effects  by  including  the  actual  sun’s  image 
on  the  plate.  In  such  cases  the  image  must  be  carefully 
examined  on  the  focusing  screen  before  exposing  the 
plate,  in  order  to  see  whether  there  are  any  ghostly  or 
reflected  secondary  images,  or  that  too  much  fog  is  not 
present. 

The  second  danger  to  which  we  have  referred— -namely, 
the  de^adation  or  fogging  of  the  imag^e  caused  by  the 
admission  of  a  large  volume  of  rays  which  do  not  go  to 
form  the  image,  may  in  all  cases  be  cured  by  shielding 
the  lens  with  a  hood,  and  by  that  means  preventing  them 
from  falling  upon  and  passing  through  it  to  the  plate. 
F or  this  purpose  a  large  flap  shutter  is  perhaps  the  most 
generally  useful  contrivance  that  can  be  employed, 
although  in  an  emergency  the  hat,  the  lens  cap,  an 
umbrella,  or  even  the  hand,  may  be  used.  With  these 
latter,  however,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  extem¬ 
porized  screen  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  picture,  a  fact 
which  will  not  become  apparent  until  developing  the 
plate.  An  adjustable  flap  shutter,  however,  may  be 
lowered  or  raised  until  the  lens  is  completely  screened 
from  direct  light,  and  yet  without  cutting  off  any  portion 
of  the  field.  It  will  be  instructive  to  note  the  very  differ¬ 
ent  appearance  of  the  image  with  and  without  the  screen, 
for  by  its  aid  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  attempted,  may  be  secured. 

Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  working  under  these 
conditions,  and  who  have  confined  themselves  to  more 
orthodox  systems  of  lighting,  often  make  the  mistake  of 
giving  irisufficient  exposure.  When  working  against  the 
light  it  is  all-important  to  bear  in  mind  and  follow  the 
oft-repeated  rule—*  ‘  expose  for  the  shadows,  ’  ’  and  in  doing 
so  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  same  shadows  under 
such  conditions  are  very  deep  and  require  plenty  of  time. 
Overexposure  of  the  high  lights  need  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
feared ;  the  tendency  in  such  cases,  where  the  contrast 
between  light  and  shade  is  great,  is  to  exaggerate  rather 
than  to  minimize,  and  a  generous  exposure  will  assist  in 
subduing  any  tendency  to  over  -  accentuate  the  high 
lights,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  shadows  a  chance 
of  properly  recording  themselves  on  the  plate.  As  a 
rough  guide,  I  may  state  that  an  exposure  in  brilliant 
spring  sunlight  of  15  seconds,  with  a  lens  aperture  of 
flu,  will  proveto  be  about  correct — in  short,  the  rule 
should  be  to  over-  rather  than  under-expose. 

There  only  remains  one  other  point  to  be  observed  in 
photographing  under  such  conditions,  that  being  always 
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to  use  a  backed  plate.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  halation  where  a  strong  light  conies  in  immedi¬ 
ate  juxtaposition  to  a  dark  shadow.  To  a  certain  extent, 
however,  the  blurring  so  caused  is  perfectly  natural,  and 
it  is  quite  correct  to  reproduce  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
the  photographic  process  the  natural  effect  is  often  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  for  this  reason  and  to  prevent  this  happen¬ 
ing  it  is  desirable  to  back  the  plate.  Personally,  I  prefer 
isochromatic  plates  for  work  of  this  class,  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  their  employment  in  conjunction  with  a  pale  yellow 
screen. 

If  he  will  bear  in  mind  all  these  technical  considera¬ 
tions,  the  photographer  who  cares  to  ignore  stereotyped 
rules  may,  if  he  possess  the  necessary  artistic  ability,  suc¬ 
ceed  in  producing  some  very  delightful  and  unconven¬ 
tional  work. 

The  very  practical  and  useful  camera  stand  for  pho¬ 
tographing  flowers,  specimens  and  general  copying 
purposes,  first  described  by  its  originator,  Mr.  J.  Hor¬ 
ace  McFarland,  in  The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  13; 
Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees,  has  been  widely 
appreciated.  During  the  past  few  weeks  it  has  appeared 
in  the  Botanical  Gazette,  Chicago  ;  the  American  Jou7"- 
nal  of  Microscopy,  Rochester ;  and  an  English  photo¬ 
graphic  periodical. 

We  are  not  given  to  “  blowing  our  own  horn  ”  in  these 
pages,  and  have  strenuously  avoided  the  tendency  to 
self-praise  or  extravagant  claims  which  disfi^re  so  many 
of  our  otherwise  intelligent  contemporaries  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But  we  cannot  forbear  a  word  of 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  many  letters  received 
daily  in  which  the  usefulness  of  The  Photo-Miniature 
is  commended  in  a  very  generous  way.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  great  pleasure  to  see  this  appreciation  of  the  work  put 
into  the  making  of  the  magazine  month  by  month,  and 
our  hearty  thanks  go  out  to  all  those  who  have  paused 
for  a  moment  to  send  us  the  encouragement  of  their 
good  will. 

Lehrbuch  der  Pratischen  Photographic.  By  Dr.  A. 

Miethe.  Part  I.  30  cents.  Wilhelm  Knapp.  Halle  a/S, 

Germany. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  general  text-books  on  pho¬ 
tography  for  German  readers,  and  has  already  passed 


THERE  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  OVER 


234,000 

LENSES 

manufactured  by 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

This  enormous  number  represents  only 
Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Anastigmat,  Rapid 
Universal,  Alvan  G.  Clark,  Rapid  Rectilinear, 
Portrait,  and  Wide  Angle  Lenses,  and  does 
not  include  the  millions  of  simpler  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  produced. 

THE  POPULAR  VERDICT,  as  expressed 
by  actual  purchase  and  use,  is  that  our  lenses 
are  practically  without  a  rival. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  OBTAIN¬ 
ABLE  FROM  ALL  DEALERS 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO 

Broadway  and  28th  St.  State  and  Washington  Sts 
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through  a  large  edition  in  Europe.  The  new  and  revised 
edition,  above  mentioned,  is  to  be  issued  in  monthly 
parts,  of  which  this  is  the  first.  Dr.  Miethe  deals  with 
the  practical,  rather  than  the  theoretical,  side  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  the  book  is  characteristically  clear  and  concise 
in  its  handling  of  the  subjects  dealt  with. 


5#^ 

The  California  Camera  Co.  sends  greetings  for  the  new 
year  in  the  form  of  a  remarkably  fine  print,  ii  x  14  ins., 
on  the  New  Century  Polychrome  Paper,  reproducing  the 
effect  of  a  photogravure  reproduction  from  a  painting. 
Polychrome  is  a  Californian  product,  simple  in  its  manip¬ 
ulation  and  yielding  very  desirable  results.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  it  has  found  such  favor  among  western 
amateurs  that  the  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to 
enlarge  their  facilities  for  its  preparation. 


A  writer  in  the  Amateur  Photographer,  dealing  with 
the  focusing  of  dark  interiors,  says  : 

The  image  on  the  ground  glass  with  even  a  moderately 
small  stop  is  often  very  difficult  to  see  at  all  distinctly.  In 
that  case  the  following  hint  is  worth  remembering.  Hav¬ 
ing  arranged  your  picture,  first  measure  the  distance  of 
your  camera  to  the  nearest  object  that  you  wish  to  get  in 
focus.  Let  us  suppose  the  nearest  object  to  be  eight 
feet  away.  Then  measure  the  distance  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  point  to  the  lens.  Suppose  this  to  be  forty  feet. 
Now  multiply  these  two  distances  (eight  and  forty  feet) 
together,  double  the  result,  and  divide  this  by  the  sum  of 
the  two  distances.  Thus,  8  multiplied  by  40,  and  again 
by  2,  is  our  numerator,  while  8  plus  40  is  our  denomi¬ 
nator,  i.  e., 


8  X  40  X  2 


=  13%. 


We  now  select  some  easily  seen  object  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  feet  away.  Focus  on  this  with  the  largest  stop. 
Then  insert  a  stop  small  enough  to  give  the  required  de¬ 
gree  of  sharpness  to  either  the  nearest  or  rnost  distant 
object.  For  we  now  know  that  these  two  points  will  be 
equally  sharp,  whatever  that  degree  may  be. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  we  can,  if  we  prefer,  take 
our  camera  outside  the  building  and  focus  on  a  point 
thirteen  and  a  half  feet  away,  and  then  select  a  stop  sharp 
enough  to  give  us  an  eight  feet  distance  object  as  sharp 
as  required.  The  camera  can  then  be  taken  into  the 
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Trade  Mark 


Actien-Gesellschaft  fur  Aniiin-Fabrikation 

BERLIN,  S.  O. 

Photographic  Dspartwent 

Manufacturers  of  THE  PATENT  DEVELOPERS: 


^  IniAnAn  ■  most  powerful  developer  of  all. 

M  IIIIUUIjII  ■  Does  not  Injure  the  fingers. 

§  “  Strictly  adapted  to  the  high  sensitiveness 

g  of  the  modem  gelatino-bromlde  dry  plate. 


Eikonogen: 


Diogen 


1  oz. 


4  oz. 


8  oz. 


16  oz. 


S0.37 


$1.20 


$2.10 


$3.95 


Working  very  harmoniously. 

Specially  adapted  for  portrait  and 
instantaneous  photography. 


Elastic!  Powerful!  Handy! 

Therefore  suited  for  cases  in  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  plate  has  been  cor¬ 
rectly  exposed. 


A  highly  ooneentrated  developing  solu¬ 
tion  for  all  kinds  of  photographic  work. 


*  Diluted  with  twenty*to  thn-ty*times  its  vol- 
ume  of  water,  it  is  ready  for  use.  @ 


8  oz. 


16  oz. 


$0.60 


$1.10 


$2.00 


Altllfinl  *  no  alkali,  can  be  well  applied  to 

rtllllUUI  ■  all  kinds  of  photographic  work. 


1  oz. 


8  oz. 


$0.75 


$2.75 


$5.25 


16  oz, 

$10.00 


Pamphlet  on  Developers,  second  enlarged  edition,  free  i 

on  application  i 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  ^ 
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building  and  the  view  arranged  without  any  further  alter¬ 
ation  of  focus  or  stop. 

It  is  also  worth  remembering  that  if  we  are  using  a 
square  body  camera,  i.  e.,  one  with  a  front  the  same  size 
as  the  back  (i.  e.,  not  a  taper  bellows),  if  we  look  along 
either  of  the  top  edges  of  the  camera  the  point  we  see  is 
the  one  which  comes  on  the  middle  of  the  plate.  And  if 
we  put  the  eye  just  over  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  look 
at  the  right  and  left  comers  of  the  top  of  the  camera  front 
we  shall  see  the  sides  of  our  picture. 

Another  useful  tip  is  this  :  Remove  the  lens,  swing  the 
camera  round,  remove  the  ground  glass,  place  the  eye  to 
the  lens  opening,  and  you  will  ^et  a  very  fair  guide  as  to 
how  much  of  your  subject  is  included.  Having  noted 
this,  and  what  object  comes  in  the  center  of  your  plate, 
you  can  adjust  this  by  looking  along  either  top  edge  as 
has  just  been  mentioned. 

IVilson's  Photographic  Magazine  for  January  appears 
in  a  dress  of  new  type,  and  is  printed  on  a  clearer,  whiter 
paper  than  heretofore,  with  corresponding  advantage  to 
the  reader.  The  illustrations  include  several  capital 
studies  in  posing  and  lighting  the  figure  by  Henry  H. 
Pierce,  Schloss,  C.  A.  Zimmerman,  and  others ;  and 
among  the  articles  may  be  found  one  on  Ozotype,  and 
another  on  Plain  Paper,  containing  many  useful  hints 
for  amateurs.  [Edward  L.  Wilson,  New  York.  Price 
30  cents]. 

The  second  shipment  of  Photograms  of  the  Year  igoo 
has  arrived,  and  copies  may  again  be  had  in  paper  or 
cloth  binding.  The  demand  for  this  book  has  been 
unusually  large,  both  here  and  in  England,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  will  speedily  be  out  of  print  and  un¬ 
obtainable. 

The  shipment  of  Penrose's  Process  Year  Book,  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  previous  issue,  has  also  largely  disap¬ 
peared.  As  no  more  copies  of  this  work  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  England,  those  who  have  not  yet  secured  a 
copy  will  do  well  to  secure  it  promptly  to  avoid  disap¬ 
pointment. 

Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  in  New  Bond  St.,  London,  send 
us  copies  of  their  most  recent  circulars  and  price  lists. 
These  describe  the  Ross-Zeiss  Unar  Lenses,  the  latest 
production  of  Zeiss,  and  the  complete  series  of  photo- 


ROTOGRAPH 

PAPE,K 

MADE  IN  FIVE  GRADILS 
Glossy  Matt 

A  — TMn  C— TMn  Smooth 

B  — Thick  B  — Thick  Smooth 

£  —  Thin  Rough 

ROTE -PRICES  THE  SAME  FOR  ALL  GRADES 

This  paper,  new  to  this  country  a  month  or  so 
ago,  but  with  an  established  European  reputation  of 
many  years,  is  now  known  to  every  one  as  the  very 
best  Bromide  of  Silver  paper  on  the  market.  It 
has  great  latitude  of  exposure,  can  be  worked  with 
almost  any  developer,  and  yields  prints  of  exceed¬ 
ing  beauty,  clear  in  the  shadows,  brilliant  in  the 
high  lights,  and  with  no  tendency  towards  fogging 
or  stains.  The  sale  of 

ROTOGRAPH  PAPER 

has  been  increasing  daily  until  it  has  reached  an 
unexpected  point  while,  inside  of  the  short  period 
named,  we  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  well-known  photographers  stating  that  Roto- 
graph  Paper  is  giving  best  results  and  is  superior 
to  any  other  paper. 

Special  Notice 

Owing  to  the  numerous  complaints  we  have 
received  from  intending  purchasers  of  our  goods, 
to  the  effect  that  many  dealers  in  photographic 
supplies  throughout  the  country  are  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  Rotograph  Paper  on  account  of  certain  trade 
restrictions,  we  beg  to  state  that  hereafter  where 
parties  cannot  obtain  our  goods  or  an  effort  is  made 
to  substitute  other  brands,  we  will  be  pleased  to  fill 
orders  direct  at  prices  named  in  our  Price-list  of 
January  8,  1901,  and  deliver  goods  free  of  charge 
to  the  customers,  irrespective  of  size  of  order  or 
locality. 

On  application  we  will  gladly  furnish  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  dealer  who  can  supply  our  paper  on  the  same  terms. 

Samples  on  application 

NEUE  PH0T06RAPHISCHE  6ESELLSCHAFT,  A.  6. 

B.  RUSSEGGER,  Selling  Agent 

7  West  f4th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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CTaphic  objectives  manufactured  by  them.  We  have  a 
few  spare  copies  of  these  announcements  which  are  at 
the  service  of  those  interested. 

Among  the  New  Year’s  greetings  which  came  to  our 
table  one  of  the  most  charming  was  a  copy  of  the 
Hiawatha  Calendar,  published  by  the  Taber-Prang  Art 
Co.,  from  the  sketches  in  color  and  designs  of  Mr.  C.  A 
Zimmerman,  of  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Zimmerman  has  a  long 
and  enviable  reputation  as  a  portraitist,  but  his  skill  with 
the  brush  is  fully  equal  to  his  cleverness  in  photography. 
The  Calendar,  which  has  also  been  modified  to  form  a 
frieze  decoration  without  the  calendar  feature,  brings 
before  one  in  vivid  fashion  the  scenes  and  incidents 
recorded  by  Longfellow,  and  provides  a  taste^l  bit  of 
color  for  the  walls  of  the  home. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Zimmerman’s 
work  prepared  for  publication  has  met  with  so  much 
success  that  he  proposes  to  locate  in  or  near  New  York 
at  an  early  date. 

Down  pictures,  by  Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  with 

a  preface  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  9>^  x  14 in. 
Price,  I1.50. 

In  and  Out  of  the  Nursery.  Verses  and  songs  by  Eva 
Eickemeyer  Rowland,  pictured  by  Rudolph  Eick- 
meyer,  Jr.  9>4xi4j4  'in.  Price,  I1.50.  Published 
by  R.  H.  Russell,  New  York. 

The.se  two  books  are  of  interest  here  because  they 
admirably  display  the  use  of  photography  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  books.  They  are  interesting  also  as  offering  in 
dainty  shape  some  of  Mr.  Eickemeyer’ s  best  and  most 
recent  work.  Not  all  of  the  pictures  are  worthy  of  praise, 
nor  do  they  always  meet  one’s  notion  of  this  or  that,  but 
as  suggestions  for  the  amateur  seeking  inspiration  they 
are  altogether  acceptable.  They  are  printed  on  heavy 
plate  paper,  with  a  photogravure  design,  and  the  half¬ 
tones  are  cleverly  managed — which  applies  to  all  the 
Russell  publications  we  nave  seen. 

Nipher’s  Zerophotography.—An  enthusiast  writes:  — 

“Professor- - __  tells  me  of  the  wonderful  discovery 

that  has  set  the  photographic  world  agog  —  how  an  over¬ 
exposed  plate  may  be  developed  in  suffused  light,  e.  g., 


A  Plate  which  combines  all  the  advantages 
of  ordinary  and  orthochromatic  plates 


LOVELL 


Color-Differentiating 

PLATES 

Positively  the  best  orthochromatic  plate  in  the 
market.  A  trial  will  convince.  May  be  used  for 
the  majority  of  subjects  without  a  color  screen 


Its  use  offers  tke  following  advantages: 

Natural  Portraits  without 
Retouching 

Landscapes  with  Clouds 
Correct  Color  Sensitiveness 

giving  a  true  rendering  of  the  tone  values 
in  the  subject 

Full  Exposure  on  Quickest 
Exposures 
Brilliant  Negatives 
Sensitive  to  the  entire  Spectrum 

and  the  only  plate  which  will  give  the  reds 

TWO  "FAST"" 

SPEEDS  "  WIEDIUWI "" 

May  be  had  "backed"  or  “unbacked"  as  ordered 

Obtainable  from  dealers  or  direct  from  factory 
Send  for  price-list  and  special  circular 

LOVELL  DRY  PLATE  MFG.  CO. 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

^**t«rn  Depot:  64  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
Denver:  Hart  Bros.  &  Wells 
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twilight,  and  give  a  good  positive.  Great,  isn’t  it !  And 

what  an  immense  impetus  it  will  give  !  Professor - 

tried  it  the  first  thing  after  he  got  home,  and  it  works  !” 
Whereupon  the  Practical  Man  “triedit”  and  writes:— 
“The  results  are  remarkable.  As  soon  as  we  have  a 
light  day  I  propose  to  try  it  on  fruits,  and  make  a  series 
of  careful  experiments,  working  a  dozen  plates  on  the 
same  subject,  widi  various  exposures  and  methods  of 
development.  I  have  already  proved  to  my  satisfaction 
that  it  is  easy  and  convenient  to  make  a  duplicate  nega¬ 
tive  of  a  negative  by  artificial  light,  with  development  in 
the  full  light.  It  IS  a  marvelous  thing.  You  should 
have  a  note  about  it  in  The  Photo-Miniature.” 

All  this  refers  to  Nipher’s  Zerophotography,  which  the 
reader  can  find  outlined  in  the  November,  December 
and  January  issues  of  the  Photo  Era  (Boston).  The 
accounts  given  cannot  be  condensed  into  the  space  here 
at  our  disposal,  and  the  experiments  are  sufficiently 
interesting  to  justify  the  expense  required  to  read  the 
original  text  in  the  Photo  Era. 

The  editor  of  Photography,  commenting  on  the  matter, 
confesses  that  he  is  “in  the  dark”  as  to  the  method  of 
usefully  employing  the  discovery,  which,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  seems  to  be  nothing  but  our  old  friend 
reversal.” 

(  To  be  continued.') 


£astman  Kodak  C 

ROCHE,STE,R,  N.  Y. 


ompany 


EIGHTY=SEVEN  PER  CENT  PRE,FER 
FILM  TO  PLATES 

What  has  become  of  the  photographic  writers  who  but  a 
decade  ago  were  driving  the  hand  camera  into  oblivion? 
Have  they  become  “button  pressers  ”  too?  The  only  correct 
them,  for  the  amateur  to  begin  work  was 
f  ^  With  visions  of  photographic  decay 

petore  them  they  went  into  rhetorical  hysterics  every  time 
naiid  camera”  was  mentioned.  Picture-taking  without 
tripod  legs  and  a  focusing  cloth  was  to  them  a  monster  of 
hideous  mien.  Because  they  began  with  stand  cameras 
(when  there  was  nothing  else),  they  thought  that  everyone 
else  should  do  likewise.  But  in  spite  of  them  and  their  pages 
?u  twaddle  the  hand  camera  and  particularly 

the  Kodak  has  survived,  yea,  flourished.  And  the  Kodak 
has  not  confiried  its  flourishing  to  its  acceptance  by  the  travel¬ 
ing  public,  either.  It  has  invaded  the  inmost  circles  of  the 
camera  clubs  and  broken  their  sacred  traditions.  This  from 
conseiwative  old  England  is  of  significance ; 

A  plebiscite  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  was  recently 
taken  by  ite  president,  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  from  which  ‘  it 
appeared  that  of  those  who  replied,  over  8o  per  cent  used  films 
and  of  this  8o,  75  per  cent  prefer  films  to  plates,  either  entirely 
or  tor  hand  camera  'NorV:"— Photography,  Nov.  i,  1900. 

A  lucent  number  of  a  leading  photographic  journal  was 
devoted  entirely  to  the  “hand  camera”;  the  best  photo¬ 
graphic  journms  have  frequent  live  and  interesting  articles 
upon  the  artistic  side  of  hand  camera  work,  and  the  most  con- 
servative  camera  clubs  not  only  tolerate  but  encourage  its  use. 

And  why  not?  The  simplicity  of  the  hand  camera  en- 
ables  the  operator  to  devote  himself  to  the  picture  side  of  his 
work;  his  attention  is  not  distracted  by  annoying  mechanical 
details,  nor  his  artistic  perception  dulled  by  the  weariness 
whirt  lugging  his  apparatus  has  brought  upon  him. 

.  Poday  the  sportsman  brings  the  largest  game  to  earth 
with  a  tiny  bullet,  sped  with  smokeless  powder  of  the  highest 
in  a  twinkling  the  Kodaker  captures  the 
earth  on  hisfilm-and  when  he  gets  unexceptional  bit— some¬ 
thing  m  which  there  is  more  than  the  usual  merit,  the  enlarg- 
process— now  made  so  easy— comes  to  his  aid  and  he  is 
able  to  reproduce  the  picture  in  any  size. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  hand 
stand  ”  camera.  And  of  hand  cameras  the 
Kodak  IS  the  fittest. 

FOR  “CRISP”  NE.GATIVES 

P^^t®  that  gives  great  latitude  in  exposure,  a  plate  that 
f  brings  out  the  most  delicate  tra- 

and  picks  out  the  soft  details  in  the 

”0^  Carry  them  in  stock  let  us  know 
we  will  tell  you  of  one  or  more  in  your  vicinity  who  do. 
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A  SUGGESTION  FOR  FRAMING 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


A  customer  sends  us  the  unique  and  simple  suggestion 
that  our  ordinary  printing  frames  can  be  made  into  beau¬ 
tiful  little  picture  frames  by  simply  staining  them  in  a 
color  appropriate  to  the  print  they  are  to  be  used  with. 
A  han&ome  Dekko  print  mounted  on  a  gray  card  and 
inserted  in  a  printing  frame  of  the  proper  size  that  has 
been  painted  a  dull  black  makes  a  very  striking  effect. 
Where  the  pictures  are  the  full  size  of  the  frame  no  matte 
need  be  used.  Amateurs  who  are  looking  for  pleasing 
little  novelties  will  find  that  printing  frames  can  be  readily 
made  into  artistic  and  inexpensive  picture  frames — and  at 
any  time  they  can  be  temporarily  or  permanently  returned 
to  their  original  use. 

The  perfect  finish  of  our  printing  frames  espeaally 
adapts  them  to  this  purpose. 


FLASH  SHEETS  ^5. 

FLASH  POWDERS 

The  advantages  of  Eastman  Flash  Sheets  over  the 
various  flash  powders  are  obvious.  The  sheets  bum 
more  slowly  than  the  powders,  giving  a  softer  light  that 
is  less  trying  to  the  eyes,  making  up  in  length  of  expo- 
sure  what  is  lacking  in  the  intensity  of  light,  Por^aite 
made  by  flash  sheets  are  superior  to  those  made  by  flash 
powders  for  the  same  reason  that  a  portrait  made  by 
time  exposure  in  subdued  light  is  superior  to  a  snat>shot 
portrait  where  the  subject’s  eyes  are  m  the  glare  of  bnght 

sheets  do  away  with  the  sifting  of  fine  powder 
over  the  furniture  and  carpet  wWch  is  apt  to  occur  with 
the  use  of  flash  powders  or  cartridges. 

The  very  fact  that  the  flash  sheets  bum  more  slowly 
than  powders  and  do  not  sift  about  and  that  they  require 
no  lamp  or  fuse  is  an  element  of  safety.  ^ 

A  twenty-five  cent  (list  price)  package  of  Eastman  s 
Flash  Sheets  is  equal  in  actinic  power  to  the  packages  of 
flash  cartridges  commonly  listed  at  forty  cents— -a  saving 
in  cost  of  nearly  40  per  cent. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


ompany 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  LINE  OF  KODAK 
ALBUMS 

We  have  prepared  and  are  now  ready  to  furnish  a  new 
line  of  Kodak  albums  which  will,  we  are  sure,  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  trade.  They  are  intended  for  those 
who  want  a  good,  substantial  book  and  they  are  therefore 
well  made  of  heavy  stock  and  are  substantially  covered. 
They  are  made  on  the  loose  leaf,  lace  system  used  in  our 
old-style  Kodak  albums,  but  have  plain  gray  leaves  of 
good,  heavy  stock,  20  leaves  to  the  album.  There  is  no 
printing  on  the  leaves.  The  covers  are  of  cloth  in  a  deli¬ 
cate  gray  tint  with  the  title  “The  Kodak  Book  ”  printed 
in  gold  leaf. 


PRICE  LIST 


No.  loi.  Size  of  leaf  5  x  6>^,  5  inches  at  back,  20  leaves. 
Capacity,  40,  4  x  5  ;  160,  x  2;  80,  2^x2^;  40, 
SX  X  ;  or  40,  3^  X  prints  -  -  ^i.oo 

No.  102.  Size  of  leaf  6  x  5,  6  inches  at  back,  20  leaves. 
Capacity,  80,  2^  x  3^  ;  80,  2X  x  2^  ;  120,  x  2  ; 
or  40,  3^  X  prints  -  -  _  qq 

No.  103.  Size  of  leaf  7  x  6,  7  inches  at  back,  20  leaves. 
Capacity,  80,  2}4  x  4^  ;  160,  i)4  x  2  prints.  Also 
appropriate  for  Brownies  or  No.  i  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  Prints  -  -  _  ~ 

No.  104.  Size  of  leaf  9X  x  6)4,  9^  inches  at  back,  20 
leav^.  Capacity,  80,  4  x  5  ;  80,  3^  x  4^  ;  120,  2;^ 
X  4/i  ]  or  80,  x  prints  -  -  ^1.25 

No.  105.  Size  of  leaf  x  9,  6  inches  at  back,  20  leaves. 
Capacity,  40,  5  x  7  ;  or  80,  No.  i  Panoram-Kodak 


prints 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


WithVE,LOX 


paper.  Requires  no  dark 
room  and  renders  exquisitely 
soft,  platinum-like  effects. 

NRPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Division  of  the  General  Aristo  Co. 


ICIadly  mentioa  Tag  Photo-Minutows 


The  only  pocket  camera 
having  a  pneumatic  release, 
variable  speed  shutter  with 
iris  diaphragm  stops  is  the 
new 

No.  3  FOLDING 

WENO 

HAWK-EYE 

FOR  PICTURES 

Fitted  with  the  finest  rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  bril¬ 
liant  reversible  finder,  focusing  mechanism  and  tripod 
socket.  It  is  a  complete  daylight  loading  film  camera 
of  the  highest  type,  in  pocket  form. 


Price,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  .  .  $15.00 

Price,  with  single  Achromatic  lens  (set 

focus) . 13.50 


BLAIR  CAMERA  CO. 

(Formerly  of  Boston) 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hawk-Eye  catalogue  free  by  mail. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Eastman’s 
Bromide 
Lantern  Slide 
Plates 

Give  the  brilliant  high  lights, 
delicately  graded  half-tones  and 
transparent  shadows  which  are 
so  highly  valued  by  the  best 
lantern  slide  workers. 

They  allow  of  great  latitude  in 
exposure  and  can  be  developed 
with  any  good  developer  except 
Pyro. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

For  sal§  by  all  dealers  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


An  insoluble  emul¬ 
sion,  coated  on  extra 
heavy  imported  stock 
of  perfect  purity,  and 
giving  rich,  brilliant 
prints— that’s 


KLORO 


The  photo-materials  Co. 

Soid  by  all  stock  dtalers  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


For  brilliancy 
of  gloss  and 
rich  depth  of 
color^  Albuma 
is  unequaled. 
It  has  a  quality 
all  its  own. 


NEW  JERSEY  ARISTOTYPE  CO. 
Ncpera  Park,  N.  Y. 

All  dealers  sell  Albuma. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturs 


N  E  H  R  I  N  G’S 
UNIVERSAL 
AMPLISCOPES 


A  convertible  system  of  lenses  in  one 
adjustable  lens  mounting,  used  over  the  front 
hood  of  the  camera  lens  like  a  cap,  which 
will  produce  the  following  objectives : 

1  Enlarging  Lens 
1  Wide  Angle  Lens 
1  Portrait  Lens 
1  Tele- Photo  Lens 
1  Snapshot  Ray  Screen 
1  Orthochromatic 
Copying  Lens 
1  Orthochromatic  Ray 
Screen 

Ppiee  pep  complete  set  ready  for  use:  4x6, 
$2.50;  6x7,$3;  6}4x8}4.$4.;  8x10, $5 


U.  NEHRING 

16  East  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 
Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Perfecter 


PLATINUM 

invite  yout  attention  to  this  grade  of  pore 
Platinum  Paper^  believing  that  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  worker  will  be  highly  delighted  with  results 
obtained  with  it*  Exquisite  gradation  and  delicate 
shades  of  black  and  gray  are  most  artistically  obtained. 
This  brand  of  Platinum  Paper  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  for  artistic  and  beautiful  results  in  portraiture. 


PLATINUM 


response  to  the  demand  for  a  good  grade  of  pure 


Platinum  Paper^  at  a  medium  price^  we  have  placed 
ARTISTI  PLATINUM  on  the  market*  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  landscape  and  view  work, 
though  excellent  results  are  obtained  in  portraiture. 
We  solicit  a  careful  trial  of  this  b^d,  believing  the 
paper  itself  will  proclaim  its  meri^  far  better  tlum  we 
can  teU  it. 


All  our  papers  are  made  by  the  Kirkland-Wallace  Process, 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  the  dry  atmosphere  is  unequaled 
for  the  production  of  perfect  Platinum  Paper. 

Sample  package  of  either  PERFECTER  or  ARTISTI  Plati¬ 
num  Paper  in  4  x  5  size,  with  developer  for  the  same,  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents,  by  addressing 


The 


Camera  Chemical  Co. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Scovill  S  Adams  Co.,  Trade  Agents 
N ew  Yor ll 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniatorb 


I  THORNTON-PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 

I  FOR  GENERAL  USE 

Time  and  Instantaneous 

A  roller-curtain  shutter  of  great  simplicity.  It  I 
lights  the  whole  plate  uniformly;  it  works  :: 
without  jarring  the  lens;  no  complicated  parts  I 
to  get  out  of  order ;  seldom  needs  repairs — and  ’ 
then  only  slight  ones.  Cheapest  at  the  outset,  i  ■ 
i  and  cheapest  at  the  end.  By  far  the  best 
;  general  shutter  made. 

Focal  Plane  Shutters 

:  Are  unequalled  for  the  beautiful  quality  of  ;■ 

I  work  they  do  when  the  object  is  in  extra  rapid  ; 

motion.  As  they  admit  an  enormous  amount  i: 

;  of  light,  they  produce  well-nigh  impossible 
::  results.  As  simple  as  the  Time  and  Instan-  i: 
::  taneous.  Can  be  made  to  interchange  with 
reversible  backs. 

Thomton-Pickard 
New  Time-Exposure  Valves 
Regulate,  automatically,  exposures  up  to  three  :■ 
::  seconds.  Fitted  to  old  shutters.  $2. 

Send  for  Thomton-Pickard  Catalogue 

Our  1900  PHOTO- ENCYCLOPiEDIA  • 

:  has  been  highly  praised  this  year.  It  is  ii 
the  finest  compendium  of  Catalogue^  W 
Instruction  Booky  Reference  Lists,  and 
Special  Articles  published.  Price,  post-  I: 
paid,  20  cents. 

1  ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

ISole  American  Agents 
323-325  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass,  i 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturk 


A  tasteful  mount  helps  the  picture.  Use 

NEW  REMBRANDT 
PHOTO .  MOUNTS 
WITH  INSERT 

For  clean,  permanent  prints,  use 

EAGLE  HYPO  SODA 

a  special  brand ;  clear  as  crystal ;  absolutely  pure ; 

full  strength ;  instantly  soluble. 

The  best  and  most  serviceable  background  in  the 
market  for  home  or  studio  use  is  our 


REMBRANDT  HEAD  GROUND 

Send  for  particulars  of  above  and  other 
new  specialties  just  received. 

GEORGE  MURPHY 

57  East  9th.  Street,  New  York 


UNSOLICITED! 

Written  by  an  officer  of  a  prominent  Camera  Club 

“As  each  of  the  various  platinum  papers 
now  on  the  market  have  made  their  advent, 
samples  have  been  furnished  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club,  and  after  giving  each  a 
fair  trial,  the  users  of  platinum  papers  have 
invariably  returned  to  the  old  reliable 
Willis  &  Clements  paper.” 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 
1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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FREE 

OR 

NEARLY 
SO. 

A  new  10  cent  booUet 

“Pictures  &  Pointers’’ 

For  one  8-cent  stamp  and  lO 
names  and  addresses  of  ama¬ 
teur  friends. 

TRIPOD  STAY. 

The  “missing  link**  to  a 
photo-outflt.  Can  be  folded 
within  tripod  or  detached  to 
carry  in  pocket.  No  more  acci¬ 
dents  from  tripod  slipping,  nor 
from  the  careless  swing  of  a 
blundersome  foot.  Fries,  76  c. 

Get  them  of  your  dealer  or  of  us 

MELLEN  MF6.  &  PUB.  CO.,  96  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


BE  WISE!  —  and  send  a 
postal  card  for  my  NEW 

BARGAIN  LIST  OF 
CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 

It  offers  some  desirable  bar¬ 
gains  which  can’t  be  had  else¬ 
where,  and  which  won’t  be  here 
long  after  the  list  is  out.  Ready 
October  1st.  CHAS.  H. 
LOEBER,  12  East  17th  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

/  inakg  a  specialty  of  high-class  printing  in 
platinotype,  Aristo-platino,  and  bromide  en- 
larging  from  amateur’s  negatives.  Prices  right. 


Adjustable 

View  Finder 

50  Cents 


Kindly  mention  Thk  Photo-Miniature 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

S.  ^  M. 
Flash  Powder 

No  noa^ious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoKe 

60  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 

E,.  ^  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  Sole  Trade  Agents  CHICAGO 
and  All  EiTe  Dealers 


Kindly  mention  Thb  Photo-Miniature 


We  beg  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  Photo  -  Miniature  that 

The  Photo  Era 

AND 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 

are  now  combined  to  make  the  most  complete  and 
most  up-to-date  photographic  magazine  published 
in  the  United  States. 

THE  PHOTO  ERA  is  larger,  and  stronger,  and 
better  than  ever  before,  because 

“In  Union  there  is  Strength” 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  we  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  offer  the  public  a  photographic  magazine  of 
the  best  quality  that  money  and  brains  can  make, 
and  we  sell  it  at  as  low  a  price  as  modern  machinery 
and  methods  can  make  it. 

Fifteen  cents  a  copy,  one  dollar  Md  fifty  cents  a  year.  On 
sale  at  all  news  stands  and  photo-supply  houses. 

Photo  Era  Pub.  Co. 

DEWEY  SQUARE.  BOSTON 


THE 


M—  nil  ■Ml  mMtmm 

HAaCnER  I 

DRY  PLATES 


Absolutely  Uniform  andQean 
INCOMPARABLE 
*0r  the  STUDIO 
and  HAND  CAMERA 


X 


¥ 

hammer 

RETOUCHING 

VARNISH 

is  the  best  for 
fine  retouching 
HAMMER 

Elkonogen  and  Metol 
DEVELOPERS 

ready  for  use,  are  the  finest 
developers  on  the  market 

For  S«Ic  by  AH  Dealers  at  Popular  Prices 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  ^ 

Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.  ST.  toms,  mo. 


NO  FRILLING 

IN  HOT  WEATHER 
Send  for 

HABOIBR’S 
LITTLE  BOOK 
on  negative 
making 
Free 
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Professionals  and  Amateurs 


for  correct  color  values 
and  freedom  from  halation 
try  our  new  plate 

ORTHONON 

Send  for  BooKlet  (Dept.  C) 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

Home  Office 
LEWISTON,  MAINE, 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Thirtieth  Thousand  Now  Ready 

MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS 

FOR  AMATEURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
A  pocket  book  of  practical  hints  for  hand -camera 
workers,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  72  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  30  cents.  < 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tells  how  to  make  two  or  more  negatives  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  with  kodak  or  other  camera,  and  print  all  into  one 
continuous  picture.  The  only  book  on  the  subject. 
2S  cents. 

TENNANT  &  WARD 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


FOR  SALE  Old  established,  best  equipped 

gallery  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
Busy  corner.  An  unusual  opportunity  for  A-1  photog¬ 
rapher  or  wide-awake  business  man.  Owner  retiring. 
Price  and  terms  easy  to  the  right  man.  Apply  by  letter 
only,  Room  82,  289  Fourth  Avenue. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


GOOD  TOOLS  are  quite 
Engraver  as  to  every  one 
indispensable  to  modem  ei 
the  elements  that  go  to  mal 
JOHN  ROYLE  &  SOh 


fl.  fl.  flYfiTT 


410  &  ' 
North  Bro. 


POLYGHROMt 

from  rich  sepia  to  platin\ 
which  is  simple,  quick  an 
full  instructions  mailed  fr 
5  cents. 

CAL,  CAMERA  CO..  : 


THE  GUERIN  COLLEGE . 

PRIZE  WINNERS.  Address  Dept,  for  1 

Kindly  mention  The  Photi 


OF  THE,  YEAR 

best  photographic  pictures  of 
icriptions  and  critiques  of  the 
iy  representing  the  progress  of 

RAPHIC  PICTURES 

y  prominent  place  in 

:xKAMS 

EAR  1900 

EMBEK  1st 

worK  from  the  United 
of  Joseph  T.  Keiley, 
of  unusual  interest. 

VN  WORK  OF 
fEAR 

tnd  capably  dealt  vrith. 

OING  BRITISH 
TIONS 

JOiety  and  the  Salon  will  be 

h  many  pictureSj  and  all  the 
reproduced  in  miniature,  with 
ntify  any  single  picture. 

TNENTAL,  AND 
iCHOOLS  OF 
PHIC  WORK 

irefully  chosen  examples  and  a 
progress  of  the  year,  etc.,  etc. 

sd  Pages,  with  some 
Sixty  Illustrations 

;  Cloth  Bound  Edition,  $1.£6. 
rest  on  reeeipt  of  prlet. 

Interesting 
Ic  Picture  Books 

.Toid  disappointment 
YEAR  18S9  is  still  obtainable. 
?.  extra  ;  Cloth,  $1.00,  pottage  20  ott. 
nCSN  AGENTS 

iT  and  WARD 

a  Ave.,  New  YorK. 


d  edition  is  exhausted.  A  new  supply 
20.  The  paper  cover  edition  is  being 
;arly  orders  are  advised. 


Have  you  ever  compared  the  results 
obtained  with  BACKED  Plates  against 
those  obtained  with  ordinary  Plates? 


LOVILLL 

BACKED 

PLATELS 

have  all  the  speed  of  the  most 
rapid  plates  on  the  market 
but  give  incomparably  better  . 
results  in 

STUDIO  OR  AT  HOME 
PORTRAITURE 

especially  with  light  draperies 

LANDSCAPE  OR  OUTDOOR 
WORK  WITH  SKIES 

or  in  photographing 

INTERIORS 

or  any  subject  with 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 

Exposed  and  dereloped  like  an  ordinary  plate 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 

LOVELL  DRY  PLATE  MFG.  CO. 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

New  York:  621  Broadway 
Chicago:  64  Wabash  Aye. 

Denver:  Hart  Bros.  &  Wells 
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Am ERICAN  Art ISTOtYPE^ 

JAMESTOm,  '"-nV"' 
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A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 

THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE 

from  the  beginning  to  the  present  number 

Forming  a  convenient,  practical  and  up-to- 
date  photographic  library,  full  and  reliable 
in  its  information,  extremely  compact  in 
form  and  charmingly  illustrated,  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  cost. 

No.  1.  MODERN  LENSES  (8th  thousand) 

No.  2.  THE  POSE  IN  PORTRAITURE  (8th  thou.) 
No.  3.  HAND-CAMERA  WORK  (9th  thousand) 
No.  4.  PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS  (7th  thou.) 
No.  5.  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  (eth  A.) 
No.  6.  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  7.  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESSES  (6th  thou.) 
No.  8.  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  HOME  (8th  thou.) 
No.  9.  LANTERN  SLIDES  (7th  thousand) 

No.  10.  THE  “BLUE  PRINT,”  ETC.  (7th  thou.) 
No.ll.  DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
No.  12.  RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES  &  PRINTS 
No.  13.  PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS  &  TREES 
No.  14.  STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.15.  INTENSIFICATION  &  REDUCTION 
No.16.  BROMIDE  PRINTING  &  ENLARGING 
No.  17.  THE  CARBON  PROCESS 
No.  18.  CHEMICAL  NOTIONS,  ETC. 

No.  19.  PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN 
No.20.  TRIMMING,  MOUNTING  &  FRAMING 
No.21.  ALBUMEN  &  PLAIN  PAPER  PRINTING 
No.22.  GUM- BICHROMATE  PRINTING 

Any  number  of  “  The  Photo-Miniature  ”  can  be  obtauifd 
at  any  time.  Always  in  print. 

Orders  for  single  copies  or  subscriptions  received  byallifeUsnia 
photographic  supplies,  newsmen,  bookaelletS,  Ae  American  News 
Co.  and  its  branches,  or  the  publishers.  Single  copies,  25  cents, 
postpaid.  No  sample  copies.  Subscription  price,  $2.50.per  year. 


PUBLISHED  BY  TENNANT  AND  WARD, 
AT  289  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,^ 
AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD,  LTD.,  AT 
6  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  E.  C.  LONDON 
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THE  GETTY  (INTER 


THE  MAKCH  NUMBER  OF 

^he  PHOTO  =  MINIATURE 


Will  offer  a  practical  handbook  on 

Photographing 

Clouds 

of  absorbing  interest  to  all  who  use  the 
camera  out-of-doors  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
and  the  first  little  book  devoted  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Plainly  written  by  one  who  has  given 
much  time  and  work  to  cloudland  with 
the  camera ;  telling  how  to  secure  clouds 
and  landscape  in  one  exposure;  how  to 
get  a  collection  of  desirable  cloud  nega¬ 
tives  for  after  use  with  different  classes 
of  views  by  “printing-in;”  the  general 
manipulation  of  clouds  and  skies  in  pho¬ 
tography;  the  time  of  year;  the  use  of 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATIONS. 

After  Ae  excitements  of  the  first  year  with  the  camera 
have  subsided,  the  amateur  — unless  he  forsake  pho¬ 
tography  altogether— usually  takes  up  its  practice  in  a 
serious  or  more  intelligent  way  than  formerly.  The 
blandishments  of  the  man  who  “does  the  rest,”  of  readv- 
to-u^  mixtures,  and  other  short  cuts  to  perfection  cea4 
to  attract,  and  the  novice  sets  himself  with  sober  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  the  study  of  photographic  manipulation.  Next 
to  personal  experience  the  worker  at  this  stage  naturally 
seeks  to  know  the  experiences  of  others  in  the  same  field 
and  so  our  novice  comes  to  the  reading  of  photographic 
books.  Here,  too  often,  vast  disappointments  await  him 
The  books  gloss  oyer  so  much,  and  leave  so  many  things 
unsaid ;  the  printed  page  brings  up  so  many  questions  to 
which  It  gives  no  satisfactory  answer.  Sometimes  the 
maker  of  a  text-book  demands  of  his  readers  at  least  as 
full  a  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  he  himself  possesses. 

1  know  of  several  books  of  this  sort 
It  IS  an  old  difficulty.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember 
complaint  has  been  made  that  the  makers  of  photo- 
graphic  text-books  take  too  much  for  granted,  i.  e  do 
not  sufficiently  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  averaee 
reader  is  not  familiar  with  the  thousand  and  one  terms 
and  references  left  unexplained  as  “things  generally 
known.-  In  The  Photo-Miniature,  as  fafas^^ossfb^ 
within  practical  limits,  this  difficulty  has  been  recSgnied 
and  overcome,  apparently  with  a  certain  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess.  And  yet  an  expert  worker  recently  protested 
against  a  mention  of  “anhydrous  soda”  in  these  pages 
without  explanation  of  the  term.  Still  another  rLder 
was  disappointed,  because  he  read  herein  that  “the 
it  invisible ’’  without  explanation  as  to  why 

It  IS  mvisible.  From  which  it  appears  that  it  is  an 
ceedingly  difficult  thing  to  make  a  book  which  will  bring 
information  unto  every  one  according  to  his  need.  ^ 
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In  this  number  of  The  Photo-Miniature  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  offset  the  deficiencies  of  the  text-books 
as  set  forth,  and  to  provide  photographers  with  a  handy 
book  of  reference  concerning  the  little  things  generally 
overlooked  by  photographic  ■writers.  The  arrangement 
of  the  text  follows  the  natural  order  of  photographic  ma¬ 
nipulations:  ■yiz.^  Chemicals ;  Weights  and  Measures  in 
^neral ;  Weighing  and  Measuring  by  various  S5rstems  : 
Making  Solutions  ;  Keeping  and  Measuring  Solutions  in 
Practice ;  Using  Solutions ;  Washing  and  Drying  Plates 
and  Prints,  The  monograph  is  from  the  pen  of  George 
E.  Brown,  a  practical  photographer,  thoroughly  trained 
in  laboratory  methods.  Personally,  I  like  his  clear  and 
direct  way  of  getting  at  the  root  of  a  difficulty,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  his  exposition  of  the  metric  system,  its  advan¬ 
tages  and  use.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  information 
Mr.  Brown  puts  before  us  in  simple  and  plain  language 
her  in  will  clear  away  many  difficulties  long  complained 
of  by  American  and  English  readers  of  photographic 
lit  mature.  Editor. 


Facts  to 
Know  About 
Chemicals. 


The  chief  things  one  wants  to  know 
about  the  chemicals  used  in  photography 
are  not  their  formulae  or  atomic  weights, 
but  their  practical  qualities,  i.  e.,  their 
solubility,  keeping  properties,  the  differences  in  name 
and  fact  between  commercial  varieties,  and  such  facts  as 
the  impurities  likely  to  be  found  in  the  chemicals  we  buy 
at  the  stores,  how  far  these  impurities  are  harmful,  and 
how  they  can  be  minimized  or  removed. 

As  a  rule,  chemicals  are  more  readily 
Solubility,  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  so  that 
if  more  than  the  quantity  soluble  in  cold 
water  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat,  the  excess  of  the 
salt  will  separate  when  the  solution  is  cooled.*  Such  a 
solution  is  said  to  be  “saturated”  in  the  cold,  and  for  a 
given  temperature  contains  always  a  certain  definite  quan¬ 
tity  of  salt.  Generally  6o°  Fahr.  (15.5°  C.)is  the  tempera¬ 
ture  which  is  presumed  when  talking  about  cold  saturated 
solutions.  There  are  two  ways  of  expressing  solubility. 
We  can  say  how  much  of  the  solid  is  contained  in  a  given 


*  That  is,  usually.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  cold  super-saturated 
solution  by  cooling  a  'hot  strong  solution  very  quietly  and  protected 
from  dusU  Let  the  reader  try  the  experiment  of  dissolving  an  ounce 
of  hypo  in  half  an  ounce  of  water  by  heat,  taking  care  to  dissolve 
every  particle,  and  cooling  in  a  test  tube  closed  with  a  bulb.  The 
liquid  will  remain  clear,  but  on  dropping  in  a  singie  fragment  of  hypo 
will  become  almost  solid.  as 
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of  saturated  solution  ;  or  we  can  say  how  much 
of  the  solid  IS  required  to  saturate  a  given  volume  of 
water ;  other  thmgs  being  equal,  the  utter  is  always 
rather  more  than  the  former.  u  always 

^®*"ember  about  solubility  and 
n^mg  soludons  is,  that  if  left  to  themselves  at  the 
tottom  of  a  bottle  most  chemicals  do  forthwith  form 
fn  ,  Jhis  point  is  gone  into  more  fully 

f  "  on  making  solutions.  Note  here  that  as 
fn  It  dissolve  more  freely  in  hot  water  than 

^  saturated  solution  is  to 
take  more  of  the  salt  than  is  necessary  (see  figures  later! 
dissolve  and  cool.  There  should  be  a  de^isit  at  die 
bottom  of  the  vessel  if  all  is  well. 

Chemicals  Many  chemicals  do  not  keep  indefi- 
Which  Spoil.  1  neir^  failing  in  this  respect  is 

-  ,  inentioned  senatim  below.  As  a  general 

S  ^  slmuld  be  kept  tightly  stoppered  and 

^  1?”  particular  are  developers  (pyro,  etc  ) 

sulphites,  sulpho-cyanides,  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  (the 
former  o.xidize  m  the  air,  some  of  the  latter  reduce^  on 

salts  ?get 

reduced  in  the  light).  Among  others  which  spoil  by 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  and  which  mustf  there^ 
tightly  stoppered  are  ammonium  and  potassium 
ch  chloride,  calcium 

rt  1  powder,  feme  chloride  (iron  per- 

carbonate,  caustic  potash,  potassium 
cyamde,  caustic  soda  and  sodium  sulphite. 

‘jnir.Nif  proportion  of  sulphurous 

Sulphites,  acid  the  ^tter  the  preservative  action  of 
,  .  sulphite.  This  is  all  the  difference  between 

substances,  except  that  some  are 

Sulphurow  acid  is  sometimes  given  in  development 
formute.  This  is  a  solution  of  tie  gas  SO*  in  wSer. 
^e  saturated  solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.046  and 

Hquld"^  P®**  P^^ 

Scutum  sulphite  IS  sold  as  “crystallized”  and  “anhv- 
second  has  no  water  of  crystallization  One 
part  of  It  eouals  two  parts  of  the  former.  Soda  sulphke 
(c^stalhzed)  should  be  clear  and  white,  not  coated  with 

^oHs  ^  17  N ‘^o^tains  sulphate  and 

^oils  the  sulphite  for  many  purposes,  as,  for  example 
making  metol  and  other  developer!  To  use  such  sSke 
nnse  it  with  a  yety  little  water  and  dry  between  blotting 
paper  before  weighing  out.  Some  sulphite  turns  red  litmiJ 
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paper  blue,  showing  that  it  is  alkaline.  This  is  generally 
due  to  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate.  This  is  an 
evil  where  the  sulphite  is  being  used  to  mix  with  pyro, 
since  the  alkali  favors  the  pyro  turning  dark  in  color. 
Remedy  :  Add  a  little  citric  acid  until  toe  solution  (be¬ 
fore  addition  of  pyro)  turns  blue  litmus  paper  red. 

Potassium  contains  nearly  twice  as  much 

Metabisul-  ^^^Phurous  acid  as  crystallized  soda  sul¬ 
phite.  Phite,  but  is  acid  insomuch  that  for  every 
grain  of  it  used  in  making  up  a  developer 
the  alkali  in  the  developer  must  be  increased  as  follows  : 

Ammonia,  .45  grain  ;  caustic  potash,  .50  grain  ;  caustic 
soda,  .36  grain  ;  potassium  carbonate  (dry),  .62  grain  ; 
sodium  carbonate  (dry),  .48  grain  ;  sodium  carbonate 
cryst,  .96  grain.  The  solubility  of  the  salt  in  cold  water 
IS  33  per  cent. 

The  caustic  alkalies  (caustic  soda  and 
Alkalies,  caustic  potash)  are  more  powerful  than 
the  carbonated  alkalies  (sodium  carbon¬ 
ate,  etc.).  The  former  cannot  be  used  with  many  devel¬ 
opers,  though  w  here  they  can  they  give  a  more  rapid  so¬ 
lution. 

Caustic  soda  is  sold  as  “pure  stick,’’  “by  alcohol” 
and  ‘  ‘  from  sodium.  ’  ’  The  first,  if  of  good  quality,  is 
pure  enough  for  photographic  use.  The  second  is  purer, 
but  higher  in  price.  The  third  (chemically  pure)  is  too 
expensive  for  consideration.  All  kinds  must  be  kept 
tightly  stoppered  in  bottles,  with  the  stoppers  greased 
with  vaseline  to  prevent  their  sticking.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  caustic  soda  gets  crusted  over  with  a  white  opaque 
coating  of  carbonate,  which  ought  to  be  removed  by 
scraping  before  weighing.  Beware  of  particles  of  caustic 
soda  flying  on  to  the  clothes,  in  which  a  hole  will  speedily 
be  eaten.  Note  also  that  the  readiness  with  which  soda 
dissolves  in  water  may  lead  the  inexperienced  to  forget 
to  mix  thoroughly  by  shaking.  If  this  is  not  done  toe 
heavy  alkaline  solution  may  remain  at  the  bottom. 

Caustic  potash  is  similar  to  caustic  soda,  except  that  it 
is  much  more  soluble.  Both  alkalies  are  best  dissolved 
in  distilled  water. 


Ammonia  is  a  strong  solution  of  the  gas  NH3  and  con¬ 
tains  about  33  per  cent  (by  weight)  of  it.  It  soon  loses 
strength,  and  it  is  best  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water  as  soon  as  purchased  and  use  accordingly. 

CarhonatpH  Sodiuni  Carbonate  is  purchasable  as 
AlkaHes  ‘ ‘  ' ‘anhydrous, ”  or  “ dry. ” 

The  latter  contains  nearly  three  times  as 
much  real  carbonate  as  the  former.  Sal  soda  (the  wash- 
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mg  soda  of  tiie  stores)  is  a  fairly  good  variety  of  soda, 
but  It  IS  best  to  use  the  pure  crystals  especially  supplied 
use.  Example  :  Seed’s  new  Carbonate 

Dry  sodium  carbonate  is  a  very  convenient  salt  for  tak- 
mg  on  tour,  for  in  addition  to  its  greater  concentration  it 
^solves  very  easily.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  so-called 

carbonate  of  soda  ”  of  the  grocer  is  usually  bi-carbonate 
ot  soda  and  of  no  use  for  development.  Solubility  (crvsti 
50  per  cent.  j  \  j  / 

Pot^sium  carbonate  is  also  purchasable  as  crystallized 
and  dry.  The  former  is  of  rather  variable  quality.  An- 
dresen  s,  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  the  writer  in 
^895,  contains  85  per  cent  of  real  (drj')  potassium  car¬ 
bonate.  Potassium  carbonate  is  very  soluble  indeed  — 
100  parts  of  water  will  dissolve  109  parts  of  the  salt.  '  It 
must  be  kept  well  stoppered  to  prevent  absorption  of 
water,  which,  without  this  precaution,  goes  on  so  rapidly 
as  to  hquify  the  salt.  ^ 

Acetic  acid.  The  strongest  yariety  is 
Acids.  known  as  “glacial.”  This  is  the  kind 
which  is  usually  meant  in  formute.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  on  the  skin  for  any  length  of  time  it 
produces  a  blister.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  propor¬ 
tions.  ^  ^ 

Hydrochloric  (“  muriatic  acid,”  spirits  of  salt). 

1  he  pure  acid  is  a  colorless  fuming  liquid  which  corrodes 
the  skin  and  clothes,  and  is  an  irritant  poison.  Spirits  of 
salt  is  an  impure  and  weaker  variety.  The  pure  acid 
mu^  be  used  for  the  clearing  bath  in  platinum  printing. 

Hydrojluonc  acid  is  a  similarly  corrosive  liquid  which 
attacks  glass  Md  is  therefore  kept  in  gutta-percha  bottles 

Nitnc  acid  The  pure  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.22,  and  ought  to  be  colorless.  Beware  of  the  acid  on 
hnprs  and  clothes.  Remedy  any  accident  by  ammonia 
followed  by  cold  water  at  once. 

Oxalic  acid.  This  is  poisonous,  and  its  solubility  is  12 
per  cent  m  cold  water. 


Bromides. 


In  the  pyro-ammonia  developer  am¬ 
monium  or  potassium  bromide  may  be 
used  indiscriminately,  but  in  almost  all 
other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  potassium  bromide 
because  strong  alkalies  will  always  liberate  ammonia 
from  ammonium  bromide. 

r-  ...  ^  ^  in  solution,  as  the 

Gold  Chloride,  small  quantities  usually  required  cannot 
.  be  weighed  out.  One  grain  per  ounce  of 

water  is  convenient.  The  water  must  be  distilled.  Some 
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pure  waters  will  do,  but  others  cause  the  rnetallic  gold  to 
separate.  The  safe  rule  is  to  use  distilled  water,  and 
keep  the  solution  in  the  dark. 

Potassium  •  distilled  water  here  also.  Some- 
Chloroplatinite  difficult  to  make  an  en- 

^  tirely  clear  solution.  A  drop  or  two  of 

hydrochloric  acid  will  put  this  matter  right  and  does  not 
unfit  the  solution  for  toning. 

Pota<?sium  ought  to  be  blood-red  crystals 

Ferricyanide  yellow  ferrocyanide  is  a  different 

■  substance  and  of  little  direct  use  in  pho¬ 
tography)  free  frorn  yellow  incrustration.  Before  using 
any  which  is  not  quite  clear  from  this  defect,  rinse  with  a 
little  water.  Keep  the  salt,  both  solid  and  solution,  in 
the  dark.  Solubility,  40  per  cent  in  cold  water. 

Potassium  ought  to  be  neutral— i.e.,  neither 

Oxalate.  litmus  nor  alkaline  to  red  lit¬ 

mus.  When  dissolved  in  ordinary  tap- 
water  (hard  water)  a  milkiness  is  produced  which  does 
no  _  harm  if  the  solution  be  left  to  clear  by  standing  a 
while,  and  then  decanted  to  get  rid  of  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle. 

The  small  white  crystals  which  dissolve 
Hypo.  in  water  to  a  bright  solution  are  the  most 
preferable  form.  Impure  hypo  often 
makes  a  turbid  solution.  It  is  best  always  to  use  hypo 
alkaline  by  adding  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda.  Acid 
toning  or  fixing  baths  are  risky  because  acids  decompose 
hypo  and  liberate  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  substance 
produces  a  black  precipitate  with  silver  in  various  forms 
and  stains  of  divers  kinds  are  due  to  this  action.  Sul¬ 
phurous  add  is  one  acid  which  does  not  decompose  hypo, 
but  it  rapidly  oxidizes  to  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  a  mixture 
of  hypo  and  sulphurous  acid  is  not  as  safe  a  mixture  as 
one  might  suppose.  But  by  keeping  an  excess  of  sulphite 
of  soda  along  with  the  hypo  the  action  of  an  acid  is  miti¬ 
gated,  sulphurous  acid  being  given  off  from  the  sulphite 
and  the  acid  being  taken  into  combination.  Therefore  a 
mixture  of  hyposulphite  and  citric  or  sulphuric  acid  is  an 
acid-fixing  bath  to  which  there  is  little  objection.  Acid 
fixing  baths,  however,  do  not  fix  quite  so  quickly  as  alka¬ 
line  baths. 


Other  Chemicals. — The  reader  wishing  to  make  him¬ 
self  familiar  with  the  properties  of  chemicals  other  than 
those  in  common  use  mentioned  above  should  consult 
Chemistry  for  Photographers^  by  Chas.  F.  Townsend,  or 
the  article  on  “Chemicals,”  by  E.  J.  Wall  in  The  Year 
Book  of  Photography  for  1898. 
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Water.  The  purity  of  water  is  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for, 
or  when  conspicuous  by  its  absence  made  the  test  of. 
Impurities  are  mainly  (i)  dissolved  air,  (2)  lime  (chalk) 
and  other  mineral  salts,  (3)  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
(i)  and  (2)  are  almost  entirely  removed  by  boiling  the 
water  and  letting  it  cool  quickly.  This  always  bene¬ 
fits  a  water  for  all  photographic  purposes,  for  dissolved 
air  causes  air  bells  on  plates,  promotes  the  oxidation  of 
developers,  and  acts  prejudicially  on  many  solutions. 
Moral,  boil  and  cool  your  water  before  using.  Water 
which  contains  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  often  (but 
not  invariably)  turbid.  The  impurity  is  chiefly  detri¬ 
mental  to  gold  and  platinum  solutions,  toning  baths  and 
other  solutions  containing  precious  metals.  There  is  no 
ready  remedy.  Use  distilled  or  pure  spring  water.  Lime 
salts  cause  milkiness  of  oxalate,  phosphate  and  other 
solutions,  but  are  not  objectionable,  even  on  this  score, 
if  the  liquids  are  filtered  (see  elsewhere). 

Weighing  and  ,  dark -  room  ought  to  have  two 

Measurine  balances — one  for  weighing  small  quanti- 

ties  up  to,  say,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and 
another  from  this  latter  quantity  up  to  a  pound  or  so.  The 
first  is  for  chemicals  required  m  small  amounts,  but  with 
approximate  exactness  ;  the  second  for  substances  such  as 
hypo  or  potassium  oxalate,  which  need  not  be  weighed 
with  special  accuracy.  For  the  former,  the  ordinary  beam 
balance  of  the  dealers,  preferably  with  glass  pans,  is  the 
best,  foj  the  latter  a  spring  balance  with  a  good-sized 
pan,  6  inches  or  more  in  diameter  and  detachable  from 
Its  setting.  To  those  who  care  to  go  to  the  expense, 

the  most  conven¬ 
ient  plan  of  any  is 
to  combine  these 
two  scales  in  one 
and  to  use  a 
Beranger  balance 
(Fig.  i).  An  in¬ 
strument  of  this 
pattern  carrying 
Fig.  I.  two  pounds  is 

.  .  delicate  enough 

for  the  smaller  quantities  a  photographer  requires,  but 
It  IS  expensive.  When  very  small  quantities  of  chemi¬ 
cals  have  to  be  weighed  out  it  is  best  to  make  instead  a 
stock  solution  (10  per  cent  or  i  per  cent),  and  to  measure 
of  this  the  quantity  required  to  give  the  weight  of  salt. 
Thus,  instead  of  weighing  2  grains  of  sodium  sulphite 
(for  a  toning  bath)  I  would  dissolve  44  grains  in  10  ounces 
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Fig.  2. 


of  water  (i.  e.,  make  a  i  per  cent  solution)  and  use  200 
minims. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  the  pans  of  the 
balance  scrupulously  clean.  That  is  why  glass  is  best ; 
practically  no  chemical  attacks  it.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  place  the  salt  on  the  bare  pan.  In  fact,  this  should 
never  be  done.  Cut  out  circular  discs  of  paper  and  keep 
a  stock  handy,  placing  one  on  each  pan.  Or  a  better  way 
is  to  get  a  little  aluminum  bowl  or  dish  which  will  stand 
on  the  pan  and  to  cut  a  counterpoise  for  it  out  of  sheet 
lead.  It  is  quite  easy  to  clean  a  sepa- 
rate  vessel,  but  not  so  in  the  case  of 
'  /  the  pans. 

When  liquids  have  to  be  weighed  a 
glass  vessel  must  be  counterpoised. 
The  best  for  the  purpose  is  the  beaker 
(of  the  analytical  chemist)  of  the  low 
and  wide  type  (see  Fig.  2).  It  is  very 
light,  stands  steadily  on  the  pan  and 
pours  cleanly  ;  but  it  must  be 
most  carefully  handled,  for  it 
is  very  thin  and  broken  at  once  if  squeezed  or 
set  down  hurriedly  on  a  hard  place. 

Generally  it  is  most  convenient  to  measure 
liquids  rather _  than  weigh  them  —  a  question 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  on  a 
point  which  is  perhaps  not  always  clear. 

Some  liquids  are  heavier  than 
water ;  some  lighter.  The  term 
‘  ‘  specific  gravity  ’  ’  expresses  the 
weight  of  a  given  volume  of  the  liquid  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water. 

Thus,  sulphuric  acid  is  1.8  times  heavier  than 
water,  i.  e.,  its  specific  gravity  (sp.  gr.)  is  1.8. 

The  reason  for  explaining  this  about  sp.  gr.  is 
that  when  we  know  the  sp.  gr.  of  a  liquid  we 
can  calculate  in  two  ways :  ( i )  We  can  find 
what  volume  we  must  measure  to  give  a  given 
weight,  and  (2)  what  weight  we  must  weigh  out 
to  give  a  given  volume.  Generally  the  first  is 
the  thing  we  want  to  do,  so  I  place  the  rule  to 
be  remembered  like  this :  Weight-j-sp.  gr.— 
volume.  This  means  that  if  we  want  to  find 
how  many  cc.’s  of  a  liquid  we  must  measure  out 
instead  of  weighing  so  many  grammes,  we  must 
divide  the  grammes  by  the  sp.  gr.  Thus  50 
grammes  of  strong  ammonia  (.880)  is  the  same 
thing  as  56^  cc.’s;  or  100  grammes  of  sulphuric  Fig.  3. 


Specific 

Gravity. 
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add  is  the  ^me  as  54  cc.’s.  I  have  advisedly  used 
grammes  and  cc.  s  here  because  this  rule  can  only  be 
given  m  this  simple  way  when  the  weight  of  the  unit 
volume  (ccO  of  water  exactly  equals  the  unit  weight  (i 
gramme).  This  is  not  the  case  with  some  of  the  imperial 
riuid  and  solid  measures.  ^ 

u  gravities  of  liquids  alter  with  temperature 

but  the  differences  within  ordinary  limits— 5o°-7o°  F.— 
neglected  for  photographic  purpose. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific  gravities  of  com¬ 
monly  used  liquids :  Acetic  acid  (glacial),  1.055^  •  hv- 
drochlonc  acid,  1.16 ;  nitric  acid,  1.42  ;  phosphork  acid, 
.synipy  (90  per  cent),  1.7;  phosphoric  acid  (50  per  cent 
foKc  i^V^j  sulphuric  acid,  1.84 ;  acetone,  .814;  alcohol 
(absolute),  .794;  alcohol  (rect.  spirits),  .838;  ether  (sul¬ 
phuric  pure),  .722  ;  glycerine,  1.23. 

Below  IS  given  a  list  of  gravities  of  solutions  of  known 
strengths  of  vanous  chemicals,  which  will  be  useful  be- 
cause  the  worker  can  make  his  solutions  up  without 
weighmg  or  measuring. 

The  hydrorneter  enables  him  to  do  this 

Hydrometer.  ^'I’ug  him  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
solution.  Hence  when  the  hydrometer 
V ig-  3 )  says  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  (sal  soda)  is  1.246  one  knows  that  the  liter  of 
solution  contains  311  grammes  or  the  gallon  (U  S  )  41  s 
ounces.  Hydrometers  are  graduated  in  specific  gravity 
units  ^y  .500  to  1. 000,  but  they  are  also  marked  on  the 
Twaddell  &  Baume  scales.  The  latter  only,  much  used 
in  -^enca,  need  concern  us  here.  The  former  is  only 
used  (in  England)  m  chemical  works.  There  is  no  safe 

^e  for  converting  specific  gravity  proper  into  the  Baume 
figure,  but  tabulated  equivalents,  calculated  from  experi- 
mente  by  Professor  C.  F.  Chandler,  of  New  York,  will  be 
found  m  most  good  chemical  text-books 


TMe  of  Specific  Gravities 


Saturated  Solutions 


Specific 

Gravities 


Ammonia  alum . 

Potassium  carbonate,  dry....'."!! 

Potassium  oxalate . 

Sodjum  carbonate  (cryst.) . ! 

Sodium  hyposulphite  (cryst.) _ 

Sodium  sulphite . 

Potassium  carbonate  ( dry )  10!^  ’% 

weight  per  volume . 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.)  10.4% 
weight  per  volume . 


1.048 
I-57I 
1.262 
1. 199 

fi97 


I.  09 


1.039 


Per  cent  of 


35 
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Measuring  Provided  that  chemicals  are  obtainable 
Solids  ^  uniformity  in  size  of  crystals  or 

lumps  it  is  quite  accurate  enough  to 
measure  instead  of  weigh  them.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  keep  one  or  two  glasses  g^raduated  to  measure  the 
weight  of  hypo  or  sulphite  which  one  requires  fora  fixing 
or  developing  solution.  Ordinary  tumblers  do  very  well. 
For  smaller  quantities  of  chemicals,  test-tubes  or  ungrad¬ 
uated  cylinders  (from  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus)  are 
needed.  A  little  trouble  expended  on  providing  these 
measures  saves  a  good  deal  of  time  afterwards.  There  is 
only  one  thing  to  look  out  after;  viz., variation  in  the 
coarseness  of  the  chemicals,  which  will  upset  the  usually 
quite  sufficient  accuracy  of  this  method. 

WeiVht«!  anH  Whatever  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
Measures.  desirable 

that  the  formula  as  given  can  mean  only 
one  thing.  Many  published  formulae  are  so  worded  that 
no  man  can  say  what  are  the  actual  proportions  of  the 
various  chemicals.  Drops,  drams,  ounces,  measures  by 
volume  and  weight  all  mingle  in  the  pet  formulae  which 
people  publish,  and  I  could  even  point  out  an  instance 
where  a  prominent  American  photographer  gave  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  .addition  of  15  drops  of  a  certain  No.  i 
solution  to  100 parts  (!)  of  No.  2.  It  would  be  easy 
to  advise  many  reforms,  but  it  is  wisest  here  to  get  to 
present-day  difficulties. 

What  is  a  part?  This  is  a  question 
“Parts."  which  many  seem  unable  to  answer,  A 
formula  given  in  parts  simply  means 
that  you  may  take  of  each  constituent  weights  (or,  if  so 
stated,  volumes)  in  the  proportions  named.  You  may 
take  grains,  or  ounces,  or  grammes,  but  so  long  as  you 
keep  to  the  same  all  through  you  will  be  right.  Formulae 
in  parts  become  a  little  uncertain  when  liquids  lighter  or 
heavier  than  water  enter  into  them.  Where  such  formulae 
occur  in  a  book  by  a  scientific  man  I  feel  safe  in  assuming 
that  when  he  says,  let  us  suppose,  “sulphuric  acid,  8 
parts,”  in  conjunction  with,  say,  sodium  sulphite,  20 
parts,  he  means  the  acid  to  be  weighed  and  not  measured 
(or,  if  measured,  allowance  made  for  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  acid),  but  I  am  afraid  photographic  writers,  as  a 
rule,  fail  to  inspire  this  confidence. 

Percentage  ^  percentage  solution  means,  of  course, 
SolutioS.  one  containing  so  many  parts  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Strictly  speaking,  every  solution 
is  this,  because  the  proportion  of  dissolved  contents  can 
be  thus  expressed,  but  the  term  is  conventionally  held  to 


photographic  manipulations  44^ 

apply  to  solutions  of  certain  even  stren^hs  such  as  s 

in^ercen4Ves°  TtTw  ■^-TP'‘^sing  strengths  of  solution 
in  percenmges  (i)  Weight  of  salt  per  hundred  narts 

solution,  the  same  units  of  weight  ^ine- 

ptee  aoMon'S  'f  »'  sSmluT 

piiue  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.197)  contain  is  i  erammes  of 
sodium  sulphite  (35.1  percent  by  weigM  .  (2)  WeLht 
of  salt  per  hundred  parts  by  volume  o?  solvent  the  units 
of  weight  and  vo  ume  beine  thus  relat^^H  •  miL  r 

wegh.  (ounce,  gramme)  Tfhe  wlifh  “  of  a 
(fluid  ounce,  cc.)  of  water.  In  other  words?  the  E 
ounce  wei^s  one  ounce  and  the  cubic  centimeter  oi  e 
^amme.  To  pursue  the  foregoing  example  Tc2  c?"I 
of  sodium  sulphite  solution  (sp.  |r.  i  107)  conmi^  J 
pammy  of  sodium  sulphite  (^4^  *per  celtV  ^dghTpfr 

in*l’srtl?'tediniS‘’  TheT“f  Photography  except  in 

tions  behveen  the  subdivisions  of  the  unit  of  wefeht  anVunit 

Is?  beTh™amf  A*  "??'!'  tooSdbfsS 

An  example  will  show  how  error  mav 

of  aSy^^solidT  wlt^and^mlke'^hr"? 

becaS  notTomaTn 

wH?s^  thr.  flf -c?  avoirdupois  contains  437.5  grains 
whilst  the  fluid  ounce  contains  480  minims  Therpfnri 
minims  contain  r  .  ao  ^  muiius.  inereioreio 

lifSATsyiiyA^™ 

sSris^rsiSiy'^--^ 

too'l'otanfS  addWon 
foCfhl?/"  ?;*”?*•  •ho"  reed  w?" 

.«trotS'Sf?t"  fl'ei  wK''S'e 

S^fs"eqSaM?'T®[  jsThe  unS  o7  hquid 

One  flutd  ounceVaboJ?  3*1.  tS“e“„ne 
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liter.  So  much  for  measures.  No  minims,  fluid  drams, 
ounces,  pints,  American  or  English.  Now  as  to  weight! 
One  cc.  of  pure  water  weighs  one  gjamme.  A  gramme  is 
thus  about  15  grains.  An  ounce  by  weight  equals  about 
30  grammes  (these  are  only  approximate  ;  we  will  have 
the  exact  fig^ires  directly),  1,000  grammes  equal  one  kilo¬ 
gramme— usually  abbreviated  to  “kilo,”  but  not  used 
so  much  as  the  expression  “1,000  grammes.”  Kilo 
equals  about  1%  lbs. 

Subdivisions  ,  The  prefixes  deci- (tenth)  centi-(hun- 

of  cc  and  Q^edth),  and  milh-  (thousandth)  are  joined 
Gramme  gramme,  but  it  is  far  more 

usual  to  write  these  subdivisions  thus  : 
.1,  .01,  .001;  and  to  speak  of  them  as  “point  one,”  etc. 

There  are  no  special  appellations  for  the  subdivisions 
of  the  cc.  These  are  written  .5  cc.,  .01  cc.,  etc.  (“half  a 
cc.,  “  point  nought  one  ”  or  one-hundredth  of  a  cc.,  etc.). 
Here  you  have,  then,  everything  which  replaces  the  many 
variants  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  usage  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  England,  the  gramme,  the  cc. —  with  the  liter 
and  the  kilo  as  addenda. 

Metric  ^  metric  weights  from  501 

Measures  grammes  down  to .  i  gramme  supplies  our 

in  Practice  ^^ants  as  regards  weighing.  For  measures 
a  ten  cc.  measure  (graduated  into  tenths) 
replaces  the  dram  or  minim  graduate.  The  others  of 
various  sizes  can  be  obtained  from  Chas.  H.  Loeber,  New 
York  (in  England  from  F.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Ennol  St., 
London,  E.  C.),  of  the  same  shape  as  those  now  in  use, 
and,  indeed,  measures  graduated  in  both  English  metric 
units  are  obtainable. 

American  and  othemise  stated  English  for- 

English  Measures,  Apothecaries’ 

I  scruple  =  20  grains 
1  dram  =  60  grains 
I  ounce  =  480  grains 

Chemicals  in  England  are  sold  by  Avoirdupois  weight 

in  which  ,  n  . 

I  dram  —  2711  grams 

I  ounce  =  437  grains 
I  pound  ==7000  grains 

Fluid  measure  {English)  used  for  selling  and  making 

^  I  dram  =  60  minims 

I  ounce  —  8  drams  ~  480  minims 
I  pint  ==  20  ounces 
I  quart  =  2  pints  =  40  ounces 
I  gallon  =  4  quarts  =  i(x>  ounces 
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American  FZuid  Measure 

I  dram  =  6o  minims 
I  ounce  =  8  drams  =  480  minims 
I  pint  —  16  ounces 
I  quart  =  2  pints  =  32  ounces 
I  gallon  4  quarts  =  128  ounces 


Apothecarie^  and  Avoirdupois  weights  are  used  in 

^e  "much  7  giving  formulce,  it  would 

save  much  labor  if  writers  would  give  them  in  grains 

ounc^)  or  gramml'pe? 
1,000  cc.  s.  One  could  thus  at  once  make  un  a  small 
taken  into  one’s  own  practice  it  would  be 
easy  to  draw  up  a  formula  in  the  larger  quantities  required 
for  stock  solutions.  Hence  I  suggest  that  the  moSSl 
preliminary  to  converting  a  metric  formula  into  English 
I  S.^?c^’s  ^netric  weights  in  grammes^per 

simple  to  convert  into  grains 
per  ounce  or  mmims  per  ounce.  ° 

Converting  suggestion  in  the  preceding  para- 

Metric  to  Com-  .>  which  is^  the  result  of  years  of 
mon  Measures.  usage,  is  carried  out  by  means 

of  the  following  table  ; 


Grammes 


per 

Grains 

Per  oz. 

,000  cc. 

’s  approx. 

accurate. 

I 

•4 

•438 

2 

•9 

■875 

3 

1-3 

1-313 

4 

1.8 

1-75 

5 

2.2 

2.19 

6 

2.6 

2.63 

7 

31 

3.06 

8 

3-5 

3-50 

9 

3-9 

3-94 

10 

4-4 

4-38 

11 

4-8 

4.81 

12 

5-3 

5-25 

13 

1-7 

5-69 

14 

6.1 

6.13 

15 

56 

6.56 

16 

7.0 

7.00 

17 

7-4 

7-44 

18 

7.88 

19 

83 

8.32 

20 

8.8 

8-75 

21 

9.2 

9.19 

22 

9.6 

9-63 

23 

10. 1 

10.06 

24 

10.5 

10.50 

25 

10.9 

10.94 

Grammes 


per 

Grains 

Per  02. 

,000  cc.’s 

approx. 

accurate. 

26 

ll.A 

11.38 

27 

11.8 

1 1. 81 

28 

12.3 

12.25 

29 

12.7 

12.69 

30 

I3-I 

13-13 

31 

13-6 

13-56 

32 

14.0 

14.00 

33 

14.4 

14.44 

34 

14.9 

14.88 

35 

15-3 

15-31 

36 

15-8 

15.75 

37 

16.2 

16.19 

38 

16.6 

i6.6i 

39 

17. 1 

17.06 

40 

17-5 

17-50 

41 

iko 

17.94 

42 

18.4 

18.38 

43 

18.8 

i8.8i 

44 

19-3 

19-25 

45 

19.7 

19.69 

46 

20.1 

20.13 

47 

20.6 

20.56 

48 

21.0 

21.00 

49 

21.4 

21.^ 

50 

21.9 

21.88 
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To  convert  cc.’s  per  1,000  cc.’s  into  minims  per  ounce, 
it  is  almost  always  sufficiently  accurate  to  divide  by  2. 
More  accurately,  multiply  by  .48. 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  figures  only  give  equivalent 
proportions — not  actual  quantities.  These  latter  are 
given  in  the  following  table  : 

Grammes  to  Grains^  etc. 

Grammes  to  grains,  multiply  by  15-432 

“  “  scruples  (Ap.),  “  ‘  1.296 

“  “  drams  (Ap.y,  “  “  3-888 

“  “  ounces  (Av.),  “  “  -035 

“  “  pounds,  “  “  .002205 

Cc's  to  Minims,  etc. 

Cc.’s  to  minims,  multiply  by  16.894 
“  “  drams  (fl.),  ‘  ‘  -282 

“  “  ounces  (fl.),  “  “  .035 


English  Equivalents  of  Meti~ic  Measures. 

I  gramme  =  15.432  grains 
100  grammes  =3  ounces;  .431  grains  (Av.) 

I  kilo  =  2  pounds  ;  3  ounces  ;  1.20  grains  ( Av. ) 
I  cc.  —  16.9  minims 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  needless  ac- 
•  curacy.  It  is  no  good  weighing  chemicals 

m  Weighing.  accurately  than  the  solutions  con¬ 

taining  them  can  be  measured.  From  tests  which  I  got 
some  careful  photographic  friends  to  do  in  conjunction 
with  personal  tests  some  time  ago  I  found  that  in  broad 
daylight  their  measurements  of  solutions  (i  or  2  ounces) 
varied  about  i  per  cent  ( i  in  100)  on  either  side  of  the 
truth,  i.  e.  total  error  of  2  per  cent.  Hence  weights  can 
be  safely  just  as  inaccurate  •— but  not  more  so.  This 
means  tliat  an  ‘  ‘  ounce  ’  ’  of  say,  potassium  bromide,  may  be 
4-37  (i"ioo  of  an  ounce)  more  or  less  than  an  ounce  with¬ 
out  “cutting  any  figure.”  In  other  words,  it  may  be 
441.8  or  433.1  grains.  This  means  that  the  trouble  of 
finally  adjusting  the  weight  to  one-half  a  grain  is  simply 
wasted.  When  small  quantities,  20  grains  and  less,  are 
being  weighed  the  greatest  accuracy  must  be  observed. 

„  .  The  awkwardness  of  the  Imperial 

nope  lor  weights  and  measures  might  be  avoided, 

topenal  almost  all  the  advantages  of  the  met- 

WeigntB.  system  obtained  by  adopting  Sir  Wrri. 

Abney’s  suggestion  m  his  “Instruction  in  Photography,” 
edition  of  1900.  He  says; 
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desired  that  dealers  should  make 
measures  graduated  into  parts.  The  present  20-ounrp 
m^ure  would  have  a  capacity  of  8,800  grains  by  weight 
naiXl  increasing  it  slightly  it  would  be  grad- 

uated  into  10,000  parts.  The  ordinal^  4-ounce  meflure 

r<S?DtrS  "wr''  i"creaS"in  sS  S  So w 

^  graduated  measures  would  at  once 
nable  photographers  to  make  up  solutions  accordinp-  to 
oreign  formu  ae,  the  gramme  being  take^^^^s 
the  cubic  centimeter  as  one  part.  ’  ’  ^  ^ 

Making  There  are  several  factors  which  contrib- 

Solutions.  to  the  rapid  compounding  of  a  solu- 
nf  thf»  ■  1  ^'°f}~the  quality  and  fineness  of  division 
of  the  chemicals,  the  temperature  of  the  water  pnH 

nt,  •  ,  Some  substances  are  ver\'  soluble  in 
e  Chemicals,  water  and  some  are  not.  2  is  their  na- 

4.U  dire  and  nothing  will  alter  it  But  nevpr 

psnislp 

SIfSSSSsgf 

mercial  y!  *1* 

drous,  It  IS  therefore  soluble.  The  fact  is  fhft 

nd^  method  of  aiding  the  solution  of  a  salt  is  to 

weigh,  of  a^moniam"  cS  “dissol^e^vS® 

Powae.i„g.  t 

with  a  fairly  flat  too°mifnd  ^ 

lTcepfoP„TS?n«s*anftS^^^^ 

Se  mSr  Srertly'^er'^S.'''  o7?lean°ng 
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The  hotter  the  water  the  more  freely 
Temperature,  salts  dissolve  in  it,  as  a  general  rule.  I 
divide  here  the  common  photographic 
chemicals  into  2  classes. 

T.  Chemicals  dissolving  much  more  quickly  if  hot  water 
is  used:  Oxalic  acid,  hydroquinone,  alum,  borax,  lead 
nitrate,  mercuric  chloride,  potassium^  ferricya- 
nide,  potassium  ferrocyanide,  potassium  oxa¬ 
late,  sodium  sulphite,  sodium  thiosulphate 
(hypo).  For  these  it  is  worth  while  to  use 
hot  water. 

I 

Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

Undesirable  Pestle.  Desirable  Pestle. 

II.  Chemicals  dissolving  very  quickly  in  cold  water  : 
Ammonium  sulphocyanide,  ammonium  bromide,  citric 
acid,  potassium  bromide,  potassium  carbonate,  potas¬ 
sium  cyanide,  potassium  bichromate,  potassium  hydrox¬ 
ide  (caustic  potash),  sodium  acetate,  sodium  carbonate, 
sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  soda),  sodium  chloride  (com¬ 
mon  salt),  uranium  nitrate.  For  these  it  is  of  no  advan- 
e  to  use  hot  water. 

must  add  that  some  salts  must  not  be  dissolved  in  hot 
water  if  they  are  to  be  obtained  unaltered  in  the  solution. 
The  chief  of  these  are  :  Potassium  metabisulphite,  sodium 
bicarbonate,  sodium  sulphantimonate  (Schlippe’s  salt). 

To  get  hot  water  quickly  in  the  dark-room  I  prefer  a 
small  gas  or  alcohol  stove.  Petroleum  is  not  so  clean. 
A  small  alcohol  stove  can  be  had  at  hardware  stores 
which  will  boil  a  pint  of  water  in  five  or  six  minutes. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  handy  things  you  can  have  in  a 
dark-room  or  mounting-room. 

The  every-day  method  of  dissolving 
Quick  Solution,  salts,  viz.,  putting  them  in  a  bottle  and 
shaking  till  all  have  disappeared,  is  bad, 
because  it  needs  constant  attention.  The  concentrated 
solution  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  solid  from  the  action  of  the  still  unsaturated 
liquid  above.  Hence  the  necessity  of  frequent  shaking. 
The  proper  method  of  solution  is  to  suspend  the  solid  at 


Fig.  4- 

Pestle  and  mortar. 
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the  top  of  the  liquid  :  it  then  dissolves  without  any  further 
attention.  A  few  wide-mouth  bottles  and  cages  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  salts  are  all  the  kit  required.  Muslin  bags  are 

very  convenient  for  the 
latter,  but  still  better  is 
a  glass  cage  which  is 
very  easily  made  by 
any  one  with  a  little 
patience.  Take  a  nar¬ 
row  or  wide  mouth  of 
such  diameter  that  it 
will  go  easily  into  the 
wide  -  mouth  bottle 
which  is  to  hold  the 
water.  Now  you  have 
to  cut  off  the  bottom 
of  this  bottle  so  as  to 
get  a  vessel  of  about 
the  _  shape  shown  in 
few  brief  directions  given 
difficulty  in  doing  this. 


_  you  wwi  imvc  no  uimcuity  m  doing  this 

First  make  an  ink  mark  around  the  bottle  at  the^place 
where  you  want  the  separation.  Now  with  a  pointed 
piece  of  vTought  iron  (about  ^  inch  square  section  and  a 
foot  or  so  in  length)  heated  to  a  dull  redness,  start  a 
crack  near  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle.  By  gradually  leading 
this  crack  you  can  bring  it  with 
perfect  certainty  up  to  the  ink 
line  and  conduct  it  around  the 
bottle.  The  whole  secret  is  to 
do  it  in  easy  stages.  Lay  the 
iron  (with  its  point  towards  the 
termination  of  the  crack  — see 
Fig.  7)  only  a  short  distance 
ahead  each  time,  say  ^  inch. 

If  you  try  to  rush  things  by  at¬ 
tempting  a  big  jump  the  crack 
will  wander  off  across  the  ink 
line  A  series  of  short  steps 
spells  success. 

The  crack  having  been  run 
round,  a  gentle  tap  detaches  the 
cracked  part  and  our  ‘  ‘dissolver’  ’ 
only  requires  to  have  its  sharp 
edges  rounded  off  by  rubbing 
on  emery  paper  to  be  ready  for 
the  next  stage  of  manufacture. 


follow 

have 
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which  is  to  fit  a  perforated  plate  of  ebonite,  celluloid,  or 
even  zinc  into  the  shoulder,  and  some  arrangement  to 
the  top  to  support  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  A  cou¬ 
ple  of  holes  (bored  as  described  under  “  Big  Stock  Solu¬ 
tions  ” )  near  the  top  enable  it  to  be  hung  from  a  glass  rod 
laid  across  the  top  of  the  bottle  (see  Fig.  8) ;  or  a  wooden 
or  vulcanite  ring  can  be  cemented  round  the  top. 

To  use  the  apparatus,  place  a  bit  of  muslin  or  linen 
upon  the  perforated  plate,  fill  up  with  the  weighed  salt 
and  suspend  in  the  w'ater.  You  can  then  cover  the  whole 
up  and  leave  for  a  few  minutes,  when  you  will  find  the 
whole  dissolved  ;  or,  if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  you  may  first 
place  a  little  cold  water  in  the  bottle  and  pour  hot  water 
thereinto  through  the  charged  cage.  If  the  salt  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  is  a  powder  a  linen  disc  on  the  perforated  plate  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  solid  washing  through  undis¬ 
solved. 

I  have  described  a  glass  cage  here  because  it  is  easily 
made  and  can  be  used  for  everything,  but  it  might  be 
made  of  metal — nickel,  silver  or  aluminum — and  many 
of  the  fitments  sold  for  the  mysterious  purposes  of  the 
kitchen  can  be  turned  to  account. 

,  ,  In  another  place  I  refer  to  measuring 

Omduated  solids  instead  of  weighing  them.  It  is 
Cages  convenient  in  this  regard  to  scratch  a  mark 

upon  the  cage  indicating  the  weight  of  some  given  chem¬ 
ical  which  it  contains  up  to  this  point.  But  the  method 
must  be  used  with  precautions  elsewhere  referred  to. 

When  hypo  equal  in  volume  to  one  fluid 
ounce  of  water  is  dissolved  in  lo  ounces 
of  water  the  resulting  solution  does  not 
occupy  II  fluid  ounces,  but  rather  less. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  the  case  of  all 
salts,  and  although  there  is  no  simple  means  of  calcu¬ 
lating  what  the  decrease  of  volume  is,  experimental  results 
enable  us  to  compound  solutions  of  known  strength  by 
this  method ;  i.  e.  we  take  a  certain  volume  of  water,  and 
add  the  given  salt  until  the  volume  reaches  a  certain  in¬ 
creased  amount,  which  previous  experiment  has  shown  to 
represent  a  definite  strength.  The  way  to  go  about  this 
plan  practically  is  like  this,  and  after  a  little  preliminary 
trouble  a  lot  of  labor  is  saved.  ^  Get  a  big  bottle,  holding 
say,  8o  ounces,  and  place  in  it,  let  us  say,  6o  ounces  of 
water  (measured) ;  make  a  mark  where  the  top  of  the 
water  comes  with  a  diamond  or  a  strip  of  gummed  paper 
(top  edge,  level  of  liquid).  Now  we  are  going  to  make 
graduations  above  this  level  to  indicate  how  much  hypo 
must  be  added  to  make  say,  fixing  bath  of  3  or  6  ounces 


Standard 

Solutions 

Without 

Weighing. 
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per  pint  m  strength.  We  weigh  out  9  ounces  of  hypo 
^ssolve  It  in  the  water  and  make  a  mark  against  the  wat^- 
leyel.  This  is  the  3  ounces  per  pint  (9  ounces  per  60 
unices)  mark  ;  add  another  9  ounces  and  make  another 
mark.  Dissolve  the  hypo  before  you  set  the  mark.  These 
made  and  recollected,  there  is  no 
weigh.  But  bear  in  mind  that  a  mark 

bonate.  Each  chemical  is  different  in  this  respect. 

.  .  solutions,  like  developers,  fix- 

Filtering.  mg  and  toning  baths,  ought  to  be  so  made 

chemicals  of  such  purity 
« IS  necessary,  but  when  one  gets  a  little 
^rv*  filtering  often  becomes  neces- 

^ry.  p  liter  papers  are  of  various  qualities  —  Rhenish 
French  and  English.  French  and  ^English  are  much 
coarser,  papers  than  Rhenish.  The  idefl  papS  is  That 
which  IS  strong  enough  to  support  large^  volumes  S 
liquid,  without  holes  through  which  suspended  water  can 
pass  and  permitting  the  liquid  itself  to  pass  rapidly.  One 
photographer’s  dark-room  is 
100  s  ^  597,  Rhenish,  which  costs,  per 

100  5-inch  papers,  about  thirty  cents.  The  funnel 
makes  a  lot  of  difference  to  the  filtering.  A  ribbed  funnel 

TT  those  which  are  vertical.  The  deeper  the 

Hehner  &TiT  ,^^^^tion  There  is  a  funnel  ^sold  — 

Snnels  deep  ribs.  Small 

mnneis  ought  to  have  a  fine  stem.  Such  filter  Quicker 

For  large  funnels,  diameter  of  stem  does  not^  matter- 
much,  although  width  is  preferable. 

How  to  Fit  a  another  crucial  point  in  rapid 

Filter  Paper,  n^mrmg  and  if  I  go  into  minute  detail  it 
1  1  V.  the  reader  may  get  hold 

of  a  knack  which  comes  by  practice  and  is  worth  acauir- 
11^  if  one  often  needs  to  filter  solutions.  I  quote  from  an 

SIh  ^^iii^^JotcrnalofPhoVlTphv- 

Fold  the  circular  paper  into  two  and  then  4ain  SloT 
Z  I^Shtly.  Insert  the^hit  into  the 

gently  placing  the  finger  in  the  point  of 
filter,  see  what  amount  of  play  is  possible  If  thp 

wThe^nTt-^^n  supposed  to  have)  there 

w4rfetTandTo''Th"ri^  *e  filter  to 

huIFk  r  j  results  are  obtained  if  the 

g,  “  ta/  Phyta 

edg;"!,  thTsemidfSp^^^^^^ 
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and  opening  out  the  filter  to  form  a  cone  of  angle  either 

g eater  or  less  than  60°  as  required.  Next,  place  in  the 
nnel  and  press  down  the  threefold  side  of  the  filter,  so 
that  the  single  thickness  of  paper  is  pushed  against  the 
glass  on  the  opposite  side  and  the  point  of  the  filter 
turned  away  from  the  threefold  side.  Now,  holding  the 
funnel  in  the  hand,  single  paper  lowermost,  pour  water 
into  the  filter  on  the  single  side.  Bring  into  the  vertical 
position  and  taking  hold  of  the  two  sides  of  the  filter  at 
the  points  where  the  single  and  treble  thicknesses  meet, 
slightly  lift  up  the  paper  in  the  funnel.  The  stem  will  at 
once  fill  up  with  water  and  filtration  will  take  place  very 
rapidly,  and  will  so  continue  unless  the  paper  gets  choked 
up  with  precipitate.  Do  not  at  first  pour  so  as  to  fill  the 
filter  or  it  will  sink  down  into  the  funnel  and  at  once  com¬ 
mence  to  filter  more  slowly.  Keep  the  filter  about  half 
full.  Though  taking  so  long  to  describe,  these  operations 
are  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  only  and  become  habitual 
with  a  little  practice. 

„  „  , ,  This  “star”  form  aids  filtration,  espe- 

« ^  daily  of  large  volumes  of  solution.  Fold 
Star  Filter.  paper  into  a  semicircle ;  next  fold 
this  semicircle  into  two  quadrants,  and  divide  each  of 
these  quadrants  into  two  by  bringing  up  the  edge  of  each 


side  to  the  central  mark  and  creasing.  The  semicircle 
is  at  this  stage  creased  into  four  sections  (Fig.  9).  We 
require  to  divide  each  of  these  into  two.  Bring  crease  i 
upon  4,  and  crease.  Bring  5  and  2,  and  similarly  creasy 
Next  bring  i  upon  2,  and  5  upon  4,  and  crease  in  each 
case.  This  divides  the  semicircle  into  eight  sections — • 
all  creases  being  in  the  same  direction.  Now  turn  over 
and  divide  each  sector  (one-eighth  of  the  circle)  into 
two,  creasing  in  the  opposite  direction.  Strengthen  the 
creases  by  running  them  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
open  out  the  filter  and  place  in  funnel.  One  word  of 
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creases  too  close  to  the  center 
of  ^e  filter,  or  the  excessive  creasing  will  most  likelv 
nipture  It  *ere.  Therefore,  soften  off  the  creie  arS 
this  central  pomt,  and  it  will  sit  snug. 

When  and  ..  ^^^er  if  you  can  do  anything  else. 

When  Not  to  better  to  let  any  deposit  settle  (if  it 
Filter.  will)  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  above 
should  never  filter  solutions  con- 
taining  pyro  hydroquinone  or  other  developers  wh?ch 

freelvtoTh^  nitration  exposes  the  solution  so 

treely  to  the  air.  If  it  is  necessary  to  filter  it  should  be 
done  before  the  pyro,  etc.,  is  added 

Making  up  De-  rnentioned  elsewhere  (see  Water) 

velopers.  Ton-  chief  impurity  from  the  point  of  view¬ 
ing  Baths,  etc.  .  compounding  developers  is  dissolved 
A  j  j:  l^cnce  it  is  always  best  to  boil  w'ater 

intended  for  pyro,  and  other  developers,  briskly  for  a  few 
minutes  and  to  allow  it  to  cool  quietly  (without  shaking) 
constituents  of  a  developer  the  suSfte 
should  be  mixed  with  the  water  first,  th™  the  bromidl 

and  other  salts,  if  any, 
and  finally  the  pyro. 
FofO  order,  be  it 

^  ^  noted,  should  be  re¬ 

versed  in  the  case  of 
metol,  which  should  be 
dissolved  first  in  the 
, ,  ,  ,  ,  water  and  the  sulphite 

added  only  when  a  clear  solution  has 
been  obtained. 

A  single  solution  developer,  i.  e.  one 
''S  alkali,  ought  to  have  the  alkali 

added  last  of  all.  The  addition  should  be 
made  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  the  alkali 
(previously  dissolved  in  a  little  water)  be¬ 
ing  poured  down  to  the  bottom.  The 
then  filled  to  the  neck  and 
corked.  Fig.  lo.  Made  in  this  way  the 
solution  will  Keep  much  longer  than  if  it 
IS  allowed  a  chance  to  commence  oxida- 

Lion. 

Sulphocyanide  toning  baths  can  easily 
be  made  wrongly.  Dissolve  the  sulpho- 
anri  water,  say  8  ounces 

fn  Ihe  other"^  ha  solution) 

m  tne  other  half.  Add  the  gold  to  the  sulnhocvanidc 

ounce  by  imnce,  well  stirring  or  shaking  betoeen  each 
addition.  You  thus  get  a  clear,  coloriL  sSn  If 
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the  gold  is  added  all  at  once,  or  the  order  reversed,  the 
solution  is  often  yellow  and  does  not  then  contain  the 
proper  toning  compound.  When  making  both  gold  and 
platinum  baths  water  as  pure  as  possible  orpnically  (i.  e., 
containing  little  or  no  matter  from  animal  or  vegetable 
sources)  is  advisable ;  otherwise,  the  metal  is  apt  to  be 


Fig.  II. 


Fig.  12. 


precipitated  on  keeping.  Distilled  water  is  best  in  this 
respect,  then  spring  water  and  many  tap-waters,  bott  or 
rain  water  is  generally  bad.  ,  .  .  ^  ^ 

Silver  salts  make  a  milky  solution  in  most  watem  (due 
to  chlorides),  but  this  does  not  matter  much  if  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  be  allowed  to  settle  (  which  it  does  readily  on  vig¬ 
orous  shaking)  and  the  solution  poured  on. 

Under  this  general  heading  will  be  de- 
Storing  scribed  the  storage  and  measurement  of 
and  Measuring  photographer’s  working  stock -in. - 
Solutions.  trade,  —  developing,  toning,  and  other 

solutions  in  common  use.  ,  . 

It  might  be  thought  that  nothing  could 

Bottles.  be  said  on  such  an  every-day  subject,  but 
there  are  a  few  points  which  conduce  to 
comfort  in  one’s  dark-room.  The  type  of  bottle  selected 
should  be  one  with  a  thin  lip  projecting  a  good  way  round 
the  rim— not  one  with  a  thick,  square  lip.  The  former 
allows  the  liquid  to  be  poured  out  without  wasting  a  drop  , 
with  the  latter  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  small  quantities 
without  some  of  the  solution  dribbling  down  the  ^de 
into  the  coat  sleeve  of  the  victim.  The  figures  show  toe 
respective  types.  There  are  endless  varieties  of  lips  be- 
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of  ^  shown  above— which  are  at  opposite  ends 

pouring  well.  The  kind  shown  on 
the  left  can  be  bought  (glass-stoppered)  from  any  chemical 

fre?^from*lS^^>*^‘  glass,  flat-stoppered, 

tree  from  lead.  Similar  shapes  can  be  had  for  corks. 

Corks  or  Tins  brings  us  to  ask  whether  stoppers 
Stoppers.  than  corks  for  the  photog- 

Tiof  •  rapher  s  solutions.  In  most  cases  they 
for  aU  suitable  as  corks  (e.  g., 

tor  all  alkali  solutions),  for  they  are  liable  to  stick  ^  The 
only  instances  where  a  stoppered  bottle  is  really  necessary 

ofatim-te  chloride  and  potassium  chlorS^ 

platinite  (which  are  decomposed  and  reduced  to  the 
m^lhc  state  by  contact  with  organic  matter  like  cork) 
acids  such  as  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric’ 
which  speedily  destroy  cork  or  rubber.  For  all  other  so- 

stoppers,  bearing  in  mind 
porous  and  absorbs  the  solution  which  it 
isolates  from  the  air;  the  photographer  must  not  therefore 
^  transfer  corks  from  one  bottle  to  anothe? 
without  an  hour  or  so  soaking  in  clean  water. 

Big  Stock  ,  quart”  bottles ,*  which 

Solutions.  ^  ounces  to  the  shoulder,  are 

1  4.-  ,  convenient  receptacles  for  such  stock  so¬ 

lutions  as  soda  carbonate,  soda  sulphite,  etc.  I  find  it  a 
great  convenience  to  fit  a  tap  to  the  bottom  of  thes?,  so  af 
—  to  save  removing  from 
the  shelves  and  dis¬ 
turbing  any  sediment 
which  may  be  at  the 
bottom.  Bottles  filled 
with  this  bottom  tap 
can  be  bought,  but  it 
is  very  easy  to  do  the 
job  one’s  self.  Get  a 
rat-tail  file  and  some  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Break  off 
the  point  of  the  file,  dip  it 
m  the  turpentine,  and  fixing 
on  a  point  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  scoop  out  a 

'te.fi'e.  and  working  the ‘’Sge"  round'''aVd''?S„^  g 
^lique  angle  to  the  glass,  proceed  till  a  m"nu?e 

gallon  bottfedn  whfi^ mi^erau'tablel' nl'^-  samawn  half- 
substitute.— (table)  waters  are  sold,  is  a  convenient 
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hole  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  This  is  only 
the  work  of  a  minute  or  two.  Now  proceed  more  care¬ 
fully  or  you  may  start  a  crack.  Working  the  file  as 
before  enlarge  the  hole  until  the  file  passes  straight 
through ;  after  which  it  can  be  enlarged  by  straight  to- 
and-fro  motion  around  the  sides.  Though  it  sounds  long 
and  difficult,  this  is  really  perfectly  easy.  Now  fit  in  the 
hole  a  piece  of  bent  glass  on  which  you  have  slipped  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing,  which  makes  a  perfect  joint  be¬ 
tween  tube  and  bottle ;  fix  another  bit  of  rubber  tubing 
on  the  outer  end  of  the  glass  tube,  and  the  stock  bottle 
is  complete  save  for  a  spring  clip. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  paste  a  broad  strip  of  white  paper 
to  the  front  of  the  bottle,  and,  the  bottle  being  placed 
level  on  its  shelf,  to  graduate  it  by  withdrawing  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  doses  into  a  measure  and  marking,  the  level  of 
the  liquid  corresponding  to  each  volume  abstracted  on 
the  paper  strip  in  bold  lines. 

An  ordinary  gummed  label  soon  comes 
Labels.  off  in  the  frequently  damp  atmosphere  of 
the  dark-room.  Sized  and  varnished  it 
will  last  as  long  as  the  bottle,  practically.  The  writer 
has  had  such  labels  in  use  for  years  in  the  acid-laden 
atmosphere  of  a  chemical  laboratory  without  their  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  leaving  their  supports.  Use  a  thin  paper, 
make  the  bottle  dry  and  rub  the  gummed  and  moistened 
label  down.  Then  apply  a  coating  of  size  (i  part  of  glue 
in  10  parts  of  hot  water),  and,  when  quite  dry,  varnish 
with  an  “oak”  or  “church”  varnish,  i.  e.,  a  varnish 
containing  linseed  oil.  Spirituous  varnishes  (as  used  for 
negatives)  do  not  last  so  well. 

For  attaching  the  labels  a  mixture  of  glue  and  gum 
is  better  than  gum  alone.  Here  is  a  good  formula  which 
is  easily  made  up  :  Soak  i  part  of  the  best  glue  in  water 
until  thoroughly  swollen,  add  a  little  sugar  candy,  i  part 
of  gum-arabic  and  6  parts  of  water.  Boil  with  constant 
stirring  over  a  spirit  lamp  until  the  whole  gets  thin.  _  The 
moisture  does  not  keep  ;  coat  sheets  of  paper  with  it,  let 
dry  and  cut  up  into  convenient  sizes. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  labeling  is 
Ground-Glass  dispense  altogether  with  paper  labels. 
Labels.  instead  to  grind  a  patch  on  the  bottle 

with  emery  powder.  The  formula  can  be  written  on  the 
ground  portion  with  lead  pencil.  The  ground  patch  is 
made  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  piece  of  moistened  emery 
cloth,  aided  by  a  little  emery  powder.  The  writing  is 
removed  without  any  difficulty  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of 
hard  rubber.  It  does  not  wear  away  or  become  illegible 
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in  use  A  coat  of  varnish  can  be  applied  to  the  patch 
and  the  wnting  thus  made  quite  permanent.  But  the 
convenience  of  the  method  lies  in  always  having  the 
label  at  hand  (as  it  were )  without  having  to  look  around 
Large  bottles  of  stock  solutions  should 
be  labeled  m  big,  bold  letters,  HYPO,  ALUM,  etc.,  in 
Brunswick  black  or  other  good  varnish  paint.  A  solution 
methylated  spirit  is  as  good  as 

1  '^ax,  first  alone  and  afterwards 

with  the  solvent  before  applying.  crwaras 

Cleaning  ,  ^  could  easily  fill  pages  with  directions 
Bottles.  cleaning  bottles  which  have  contained 

this  or  that  chemical.  But  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  spend  time  over  such  business.  If  water  does  not 
clean  the  bottle  right  away  try  shaking  a  little  hydro- 

the  hydrochloric  acid)  with  shot,  or  small  coal,  or  coarse 

scrape  the  impurity  of  the 
side.  If  this  fails,  cast  the  bottle  aside  as  useless. 

Solutions  That  .  •  ”Lh_c  permanence  or  otherwise  of  a  solu- 
Don’t  Keep.  ^  matter  of  conditions — ^generally 

m  ®  access  to  the  liquid 

o  t  methods  of  preserving  solutions  from^the 
action  of  the  air  are  worth  bearing  in  mind.  The  first  is 
to  store  the  solution  in  a  lot  of  small  bottles,  say  4- 
ounce  capaci^,  each  filled  to  the  lip  and  well  corLd. 
The  second  is  to  store  the  solution  in  a  bottle  with  a 
cork  at  the  bottom  such  as  is  described  above,  and  to 
pour  a  lay^  of  ;  heaw”  paraffin  oil  on  the  top  of  the 

designated  heavy,  is  lighter 

elIectSSr«c?u£ttoafr.°'’ 

Bottles  for  The  bottles  for  one’s  set  of  solutions. 
Developer.  bromide  and  alkali,  may  very 

j  1.  ,b"y  be  selected  of  distinctly  different  size 

and  shape  so  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  rosy 
dark-room.  As  suggested  some  time  ago^ 
the  bottle  proposed  for  poisons  and  in  shape  like  a 
tehion-plate  young  lady,  1,  e.,  nipped  in  at  the  middle 
might  be  adopted  for  pyro  were  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
by  a  natural  assoaation  of  ideas  the  photographer  mieht 

Measuring  •  look  closely  at  some  water  stand- 

Solutions.  ^  measure  you  will  see  that  the  sur- 

tace  IS  conyex  on  the  under  side  Meas- 

s^th^  ®“PPOsed  to  be  ^aduated— 

so  that  they  hold  the  given  amount  when  the  lowest  point 
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of  this  curve  coincides  with  the  line  of  the  graduation. 
In  measuring  volumes  of  liquid  of  an  ounce  and  upwards 
this  is  a  refinement  which  can  be  entirely  ignored,  but 

when  measuring  out  a  few 
minims  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  (Fig.  15)  is  the 
correct  reading  for  10  min¬ 
ims,  and  not  b. 

Remember,  also,  when 
measuring  out  small  volumes 
such  as  these  (a  few  minims 
only)  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  liquid  clings  to  the  sides  of 
the  measure,  and  unless  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  rinsed  out  with  a  little 
water  you  don’t  get  all  the  in¬ 
dicated  solution.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  appreciable  in  measuring 
out  bromide  solutions  into  small 
lots  of  developer,  gold  into  ton¬ 
ing  bath,  or  platinum  chloro- 
platinite  into  a  platinotype  sen- 
Fig.  15.  sitizing  solution. 

_  A  very  handy  fitment  is  a 

o  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine 

Small  Volumes  ^^e  end  and  fitted 

Quickly.  a  rubber  teat  or  bulb  at 

the  other,  i.  e.,  a  fountain  pen  “  filler.”  It  is 
graduated  by  scratching  with  a  file  at  various 
points,  which  are  best  found  by  trial  and  errpr. 
Oft  Stick  a  scrap  of  sharp  edging  at  the  point 
where  you  think  the  30-minim  mark  should 
be,  and,  pressing  the  bulb,  draw  up  some 
water ;  expel  the  water  until  the  level  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  edging  and  then  discharge 
the  tube  into  a  minim  measure,  or,  more  ac¬ 
curately,  into  a  little  dish  which  has  been 
balanced  on  a  balance.  (Such  are  our  Eng¬ 
lish  weights  and  measures  that  30  minims 
should  weigh  27  grains  ! !  See  elsewhere  in 
this  manual.)  If  the  guess  is  right  scratch  a 
mark  with  a  file ;  if  not,  try  again.  A  tube 
of  this  kind  is  very  easily  made  and  serves  to 
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Fig.  16. 


measure  solutions,  such  as  bromide,^  very  rapidly  and  ac¬ 
curately.  A  good  plan  is  to  keep  it  thrust  through  the 
cork  of  the  bottle  in  which  the  stock  solution  is  kept. 
This  will  necessitate  a  goodly  number  of  graduated  tubes, 
but  will  repay  the  trouble. 
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Weighing  in  ,  glass  measure  has  an  aptitude  of 
Semi -darkness.  one’s  vision  in  the  dark-room. 

•*  -ii.  .  forced  to  reveal  itself  if  we  oroviHe 

It  with  a  coating  of  white  enamel  paint  on  its  foot  and 
Its  upper  outside  edge.  This  is  one  of  those 
absurdly  obvious  hints  which  the  erudite  miss. 

When  Pouring  hints  ought  to  be  so  borne  in 

from  practice  of  them  becomes 

a  Bottle.  nabitual.  Always  keep  the  label  upper- 
't  ,  niost  when  poiirine  from  a  bottle  that 

f""'"  ‘i"  missel  ii 

Kesult  your  labels  keep  clean  and  legible  for  much 

longer.  Secondly,  if  you  want  to  deliver  ^ops  (or  a  verv 
Ik ^ust  moisten  the  lip^f  the  bottle 
with  the  fingeu  The  fluid  then  trickles  out  without  having 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a  dry  patch.  ^ 

Using  Under  this  general  heading  I  want  to 

Solutions,  some  useful  things  about  such  things 
1  •  adjusting  temperature,  rocking  solu¬ 

tions,  cleaning  dishes.  As  the  last  is  a  necessa^  nre- 
hminary  (frequently  ),  we  may  take  it  first.  ^  ^ 
Cleaning  ..  .according  to  the  famous  defini- 

Dishes.  matter  in  the  wrong  place’* 

V  which  IS  very  true  in  photography,  where 
dirt  may  be  various  m  kind.  I  am  going  to  name  two 
reagents  for  Hs  removal :  commercial  hydrochloric  acid 
and  paper.  Commercial  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  solveS 
many  precipitates,  sediments,  deposits,  which  are  not 
removed  by  water,  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  what?s 
not  removed  by  it  must  be  rubbed  off  by  the  second  re- 
agent.  Keep  the  spirit  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water  and  see  that  you  do  not  splash  any  of  it  (nS!  or 
upholstery,  for  it  leaves  a  ?mt?n 
and  stained  patch  as  a  memento  of  its  visit  Dishes 
me^ures,  etc  if  rinsed  out  once  or  twice  with  thi^ 
liquid  are  ^sily  made  quite  clean,  as  a  general  rule 
Moreover,  it  decomposes  hypo  and  thuf  renders  in¬ 
nocuous,  as  regards  its  subsequent  use,  any  dish  which 
has  been  used  for  fixing.*  ^  wmcn 

o  will  not  remove  any  stain,  brisk  rubbing  with 

a  tuft  of  any  kind  of  paper  will  almost  always  do  so  I 

ofdTshesZnMs."''*’' 

for  one  particular  keep  it  at  all. 
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.  ,  Developers  and  other  solutions  must  be 

Hating  ana  fairly  reasonably  around  60°  Fahr., 

Cooling  j  g  ^  irom  55°  to  65°  Fahr.  To  do  this  in 
Solutions,  summer  and  winter  is  not  always  easy. 
In  winter  remember  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  devel¬ 
oper  only  be  at  the  right  temperature.  If  the  room  be 
nearly  down  to  freezing,  the  developer  will  be  chilled  the 
moment  it  is  poured  into  the  dish.  Where  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  room  warmed  the  following  simple 
arrangement  (which  Mr.  Vero  C.  Driffield  tells  me  he  has 

found  sufficient  for  all 
his  sensitometric 
work)  is  easily  made. 
A  large  square  tank  is 
filled  with  water  at  65° 
(or  other  temperature ) 
and  a  metal  frame  fit¬ 
ted  in  the  top  so  that 
the  dish  can  be  im¬ 
mersed  to  nearly  the 
level  of  the  water  (see 
Fig.  17).  Such  a  large 
volume  of  water  does 
not  alter  in  tempera¬ 
ture  very  quickly,  and 
a  test  every  now  and 
then  with  a  thermometer  keeps  matters  right.  Those  who 
do  not  want  to  go  to  this  trouble  should  arrange  a  shelf 
over  their  dark-room  lamp  on  which  they  can  place  de¬ 
veloping  dishes  or  bottles.  A  little  adjustment  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  get  just  the  right  de^ee  of  warmth. 

In  summer  the  problem  of  cooling  developing  and  ton¬ 
ing  solutions  is  not  so  easily  solved.  In  America  ice  is 
generally  at  hand  during  the  summer  months.  _  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  not  so  readily  obtainable.  Where  it  can  be 
had  these  difficulties  disappear.  One  way  of  getting  a 
supply  of  cooled  water  is  to  wrap  up  a  large  bottle  of  the 
water  to  be  cooled  in  rags  which  are  placed  somewhere 
in  a  draught  and  kept  well  wetted.  The  heat  absorbed 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  is  supplied  by  the  water 
in  the  bottle,  which  thus  becomes  cooler.^  It  may  be 
added,— -though  this  is  getting  a  little  outside  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  this  book, — -that  the  less  the  fingers  are  placed  in 
the  baths  used  in  summer,  the  better. 

„  . .  Next  to  temperature  the  constant  move- 

Kockmg  ^  solution  is  often  of  importance 

Solutions,  ^  rocker  is  a  dark-room  fitment,  the 

comfort  of  which  those  who  have  experienced  will  be 
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loth  to  forego.  Of  the  many  rockers  extant,  few  are 
practical  topis.  Some  work  quite  well  unloaded,  but  a 
nalt  plate  dish  and  plate  brings  them  to  a  stop.  Others 
work  erratically,  at  times  jerking  the  solution  out  of  the 
dish  (these  are  those  actu¬ 
ated  by  turbines  deriving 
motive  power  from  the  town 
water  pressure).  The  best 


form  (such  is  my  experience ) 
is  one  sctuated  by  a  water- 
wheel  which  works  by  the 
weight  of  water  it  holds;  one 
is_thus_  independent  of  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  pressure  of  the 
town  water.  I  give  here  a 
sketch  (Fig.  18)  which  ex- 
plains  itself.  The  amateur 
rnechanic  will  need  no  direc- 
tions  but  I  may  say  that  the 
...  ,  wheel  IS  made  from  two  discs 

of  to  plate,  the  cups  being  soldered  to  each  and  is  oiv- 
oted  on  a  stout  brass  wire  working  in  a  brass  tube.  If  this 
journal  is  kept  oiled  the  loss  of  energy  by  friction  is  not 
over-great  The  wheel  is  not  drawn  to  scale.  T^o  rock  a 
couple  of  half-plate  ebonite  dishes  and  developer  it  should 
be  at  least  20  inches  in  diameter.  Almost  all  photo- 
^aphic  solutions  act  better  if  rocked  during  application 
1.  e. ,  they  act  more  uniformly.  But  this  rule  is  not  universal’ 
the  toning  mixture  of  uranium  and  ferricyanide  acts  best 
if  used  quiescent,  owing  to  the  solubility  of  one  of  the  in- 
so  uble  ferrocyanides  of  uranium,  which  go  to  form  the 
colored  image  in  iron-printing  methods. 

Washing  Plates  ^  good  deal  of  misconception 

and  Prints,  former  of  these  two  operations. 

.ic  methods  of  tie' 

seem  to  suggest  that  the  hypo  and  other  salts  which 
we  aim  to  remove  are  “knocked  off’*  the  gelatine  film 
^  stream  of  water  something  after  the  manner  of 
Je  ash  from  a  cigar  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  removal 
of  hypo  from  a  gelatine  depends  upon  a  process  of 
diffusion,  not  abrasion,  the  facts  about  which  are,  briefly 
as  follows:  Liquids  which  mix,  say  pure  water  and 
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“Washing”  is 
Diffusion. 


strong  hypo  solution,  do  so  even  though  the  heavier 
solution  be  at  the  bottom.  Thus  a  layer  of  strong 
hypo  solution  carefully  lowered  by  a  funnel  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  sorne  water  standing  in  a  tall  cylinder  will,  in 
course  of  time,  gradually  mix  as  completely  as  though 
the  whole  had  been  stirred  together.  The  force  of 
diffusion  overcomes  the  attraction  of  gravity.  Had  the 
strong  solution  been  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  water, 
gravity  and  diffusion  acting  together  would  have  brought 
about  this  uniform  mixture  much  more  rapidly. 

Now  these  facts  give  the  key  to  the 
common  sense  of  washing  both  plates 
and  prints.  The  gelatine  film,  fresh  from 
the  fixing  bath,  is  full  of  strong  hypo  solution.  If  left  at 
the  bottom  of  a  dish  of  water  the  hypo  will  gradually  dif¬ 
fuse  out,  but  it  will  do  so  much  more  rapidly  if  the  out¬ 
going  solution  can  fall  away  from  the  film,  because  the 
rate  of  diffusion  is  greatest  when  the  difference  in  strength 
of  the  two  solutions  is  greatest.  In  other  words,  we  want 
to  intermittently  replace  the  solution  next  the  plate  by 
pure  water,  so  that  the  strong  hypo  solution  in  the  film 
may  have  the  greatest  inducement  to  pass  out.  If  prop¬ 
erly  conducted  this  process  is  not  at  all  slow.  Experi¬ 
ments  by  H  addon  &  Grundy  and  by  Gaedicke  have 
shown  that  a  series  of  5-minute  soaks  rapidly  reduces  the 
residual  hypo  in  plates  or  paper  to  a  negligible  minimum. 
The  number  of  soaks  need  not  be  more  than  five  or  six, 
which  means  that  half  an  hour’s  washing  practically  does 
everything  that  can  be  done. 

Nee-ative  commercial  pattern  is  a  siphon 

Washers  other  washer  which  allows  some  space, 
say  2  inches  below  the  plates,  and  a  depth 
of  water  above  them  equal  to  the  height  of  the  plates. 
The  washer  should  fill  slowly  and  empty  as  rapidly  as 
possible  (in  a  few  seconds)  so  that  the  ideal  conditions 
-—quiescent  soak  and  complete  removal  of  soak-water — 
are  approximately  realized.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
tlie  expensive  arrangements  for  squirting  jets  of  water 
over  the  negative.  With  constant  change,  an  hour’s  wash 
at  the  most  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Washing  The  surest  and  simplest  way  of  ensuring 
Prints  ^  frequency  of  change  is  by  hand,  though 

'  _  it  is  tedious.  Remove  each  print  slowly 
from  the  fixing  bath.  Much  of  the  hypo  is  thus  dragged 
out  of  the  paper  by  capillary  attraction  and  drains  away. 
Plunge  it  for  an  instant  into  clean  water  and  place  in  dish 
(A)  of  clean  water.  When  all  the  members  of  the  batch 
have  arrived  in  A,  remove  them  singly  to  a  second  dish 
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(B)  of  water,  taking  each  from  the  bottom  of  the 
o  ^  allowed  to  soak  for  ten  minutes,  the 

being  continuously  brought  to  the  top.  They 
are  then  taken  back— singly,  as  before — to  dish  A.  This 
soak,  agitation  and  transference  to  a  second 

completely  free 

them  from  hypo  and  ensure  permanency. 

The  Best  ,  -^^ongst  the  enormous  variety  of  print 
Print  Washer,  ''’’^^^crs,  really  efficient  machines  are  rare 

lar^e  nrint.  ^^^bng  with 

h J  Prjnts.  The  efficiency  of  a  washer  is  to  be  judged 

by  how  far  It  permits  the  complete  change  of  the  wfter 
w  ffiout  endangering  the  prints  by  tearing  or  without 
allowing  them  to  clot  together.  The  best  plan  is  to  con¬ 
fine  them  m  a  series  of  dishes  through  which  a  stream  of 
water  papes  or  which  is  placed  in  a  bo.x  which  is  ahe? 
nately  filled  and  exhausted  by  a  siphon.  Such  a  wSliIr 
of  m?de,  and  It  is  the  only  kind  in  which  a  number 
of  large  prints  can  be  satisfactorily  washed. 

Home-made  .  would  be  easy  to  multiply  elaborate 
Print  Washers  descriptions  of  washers.  I  will  give  two 

1  u  t  y,’  by  two  of  the  best  amongst  modem 
technical  photograohers.  IV  R 


“  u  '-."ree-eigntns  inch  wood  resembling 
^  ^  ^  '^'’thout  bottom  or  lid  and  having  aS 
^P^^stirement  of  fifteen  inches  square.  Thfs  is 
^•’V*vP  ^  _circular  saw  into  trays  a  quarter  or  three 

eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  If  preferred,  tlie  Syrmlv  S 
separately,  but  this  is  simply  I  matter  of 
of  tSlls  anTUSsh'l;.'  '"'^'''''i«‘‘™ita»le  in  the  way 

hangers  canvas,  a  coarse  open  material  used  for  laying 
walls.  This  is  stretched  lightly  over 
one  side  of  the  tray  fixed  with  small  tacks  or  ‘grip  pffis  ’ 
further  subdivided  each  into  six  partitionfof 
thin  w^od,  sawed  out  of  Venetian  blind  laths,  the  inner 
made  removable  so  that  the  same  tray  may  be 
used  if^  necessary  for  prints  up  to  12  x  15.  With  the  inner 
fmme  m  position,  each  tray  will  carry  half  a  dozen  ha? 

separate  compartments,  and  may 
be  adapted  also  for  other  sizes  if  such  be  worked.  Six  o^ 
hinrt  d^P^ble  of  holding  three  dozen  prints  form  a 

whh^rS^L*^”  should  be  provided 

with  caches  or  some  arrangement  for  fixing  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  them  moderately  firmly  together.  The  only 
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other  necessity  is  a  dish  or  other  vessel  to  take  the  block 
of  trays,  and  this  I  construct  of  common  one-inch  deal 
flooring  boards,  tongued  and  grooved  at  all  the  joints 
and  fitted  together  with  screws.  When  well  soaked  in 
water  it  will  be  found  perfectly  water-tight.  The  depth  is 
that  of  the  width  of  the  flooring  board  —  about  six  inches. 

“  Now  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  prints  are  laid  in  these 
cells,  they  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  can¬ 
vas  partitions,  and  cannot  therefore  cling  together,  and 
though  one  surface  may  be  in  contact  with  the  partition, 
there  is  a  space  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  for  the  free 
access  of  water  when  the  block  of  trays  is  immersed  in 
water. 

“  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  water  has  free  passage  in  and 
out  of  the  block,  through  and  amongst  the  prints,  and 
that  the  very  act  of  plunging  the  block  into  or  taking  it 
out  of  the  water  sets  up  a  powerful  current  over  the  ex¬ 
posed  surfaces  of  all  the  prints,  and  that  therefore  with  a 
very  little  exertion  a  most  perfect  and  even  violent  wash¬ 
ing  can  be  given  without  the  least  danger  of  friction  or 
tearing.  The  partitions  effectually  prevent  the  prints 
floating  one  on  to  the  other,  and  the  narrow  space  be¬ 
tween  the  canvas  bottoms  renders  it  practically  impossible 
to  get  the  prints  doubled  or  creased. 

“  In  using  it,  the  prints  after  fixing  are  passed  through 
one  or  two  changes  of  water  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the 
hypo,  and  are  then  laid  one  by  one  in  the  cells,  and  as 
many  frames  as  may  be  filled  in  and  fastened  or  clamped 
together  and  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  washing 
trough.  The  block  will  float,  so  some  means  must  be 
taken  to  keep  it  immersed.  I  simply  place  a  weight  on 
the  top  of  it.  The  simple  lifting  up  and  down  of  one  end 
of  the  block  at  intervals  sets  the  water  in  motion  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  prints,  which  may  thus  be  very 
thoroughly  washed  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Further 
than  this,  after  the  prints  are  once  transferred  to  the  cells, 
the  one  motion  of  lifting  the  block  removes  the  whole  at 
once,  and  thus  the  tedious  changing  one  by  one  is  en¬ 
tirely  obviated,  and  the  last  excuse  for  neglecting  the 
work  removed.  I  find  that  after  half  an  hour’s  washing  in 
six  or  eight  changes  of  water,  in  this  arrangement,  no  ap¬ 
preciable  traces  of  hypo  are  discoverable  by  ordinary 
tests.” 

J.  Wabrough  Webster  (^British  Journal  of  Photog¬ 
raphy')  mentions  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus  in  which 
the  trays  are  of  metal.  This  plan  is  not  so  desirable  and 
is  more  difficult  for  most,  but  is  described  for  those  who 
prefer  to  work  in  metal  rather  than  in  wood. 
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'fi  construction  of  the  trays  was 
pecmiar.  it  was  a  first  necessity  that  they  should  ho 

tlS  their  famewS 

made  of  thick  wire  bent  into  a  rectangular  form  sliehtlv 
smaller  than  the  inside  of  the  trough,  with  the  object  of 

‘  r  fingers  between  a  tray  and 

the  sides  of  the  trough.  To  p^vent  these  rectaSs 
slipping  over  each  other  througfi  not  fitting  closely  to  thi 

^"to  a  kind  of  loop  sJ 
^  fitted  exactly  in  place.  To  prevent  the  travs 
actually  touching  each  other  a  short  small  foot  was  made 

frL?  ^  Th  ^  ^  each  angle  oT  the 

tur?^  nf  constructed  for  me  by  a  manufac- 

turer  of  galvanized  w'lre  netting,  the  whole  frame  beine 
galvanized  after  being  put  together,  thus  making  it  com^ 

most^un^^^  possible  bare  iron,  which  would  lead  to 
most  undesirable  iron  rust.  The  framework  made  it 
^  converted  into  a  tray  by  wrapping  thin  twine 

th?otheJ°''wh^’  nt  one  end  and  finishing  at 

the  other.  \\  hen  the  prints  were  ready  to  wash,  after 

one*'on?h  louche,  they  were  placed  one  by 

one  on  the  trays,  which  were  then  fitted  in  the  troue-h 
^eir  own  weight  keeping  them  down  and  the  water 
^adually  run  in  by  means  of  an  upright  pipe  running 

holes" and  perforated  with 
holes  for  the  issue  of  minute  jets  of  water.  I  preferred 
the  use  of  twine  before  netting  for  the  supporting  mSm 

^  u"?.  P”"‘  a  Series  of  fur¬ 

rows,  as  It  were,  which  allowed  the  water,  when  the  trough 
eniptied  itself,  to  run  off  instead  of  lodging  in  hollows  ” 

becfusJ  in^  foregoing  descriptions 

because  m  this  type  of  washer  the  photographer  who 
wishes  to  thoroughly  solve  for  himself  the  problem  0° 
how  to  wash  his  prints  completely  can  find  suggestions  as 
to  how  he  may  meet  his  own  special  requirements  To 
numerous  types  of  washer  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  For  a  few  small  prints  many  of  tLm 
when  it  comes  to  a  number  of  say  s  x  7 
or  half-plate  prints  difficulties  arise  which  are  surmounted 
more  satisfactorily  by  the  separate  cell-washer  than  by 
any  other  kind  in  my  experience.*  ^ 

Washing  extra-large  prints,  12  x  15  and  up- 

Enlargements.  wards,  which  cannot  be  got  into  any 

s^I  ways.  oSfi?  to  ky  the^^rSt"  fa^ce  do^'^on'a 
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clean  sheet  of  glass,  to  squeegee  as  much  of  the  water  out 
as  possible,  to  soak  in  water  for  5  minutes  and  to  again 
squeegee.  Six  such  processes  will  free  the  print  from 
hypo,  or  the  print  may  be  laid  face  up  on  a  large  piece  of 
ground-glass  inclined  at  a  slight  angle.  A  piece  of  rub¬ 
ber  tube,  fixed  along  the  upper  edge,  is  perforated  with  a 
series  of  small  holes  and  closed  at  one  end  :  the  other  is 
attached  to  the  tap.  The  stream  of  water  which  thus 
flows  uniformly  over  the  print  removes  the  hypo  very 
well. 

A  better  method  is  to  lay  the  print  face  upon  a  sheet  of 
glass  and  give  it  a  gentle  spraying  for  at  least  five  min¬ 
utes,  on  each  side  of  the  print,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  fastened  to  the  tap.  The  end  of  the  tube 
should  be  compressed  between  thumb  and  forefinger  so 
that  the  stream  of  water  plays  over  the  print  with  gentle 
force,  the  stream  being  kept  moving. 

^  .  To  set  a  negative  to  dry  just  as  it  comes 
e  or  tying  washing  tank  is  not  good  prac- 

ega  ives.  Many  wash  waters  are  hard  and 

leave  a  white  (calcareous)  deposit  which,  though  it  may  do 
no  harm,  is  untidy  and  may  give  rise  to  patches  should 
the  negative  be  intensified.  Moreover,  drops  of  water 
cling  here  and  there  and  make  places  w'hich  are  much 
longer  in  drying.  Therefore,  having  carefully  rinsed  the 
negative  under  the  tap,  gently  mop  the  gelatine  surface 
witn  a  soft  piece  of  cambric  or  absorbent  cotton  until  it 
is  surface-dry  all  over. 

.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  gelatine  film 

ry mg  dries  depends  on  two  things  :  ( i )  the  dry- 
ega  ives.  contact  with  it  and  (2) 

the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  greatest  rapidity  is 
gained  by  a  combination  of  these  two  conditions.  The 
atmosphere,  remember,  always  contains  moisture,  and 
the  warmer  the  air  the  more  moisture  it  can  contain. 
What  we  want  is  dry,  warm  air,  and  by  the  ‘  ‘  dryness  ’  ’  of 
air  is  to  be  understood  air  which  contains  very  little 
moisture  compared  with  the  quantity  which  it  can  (at  its 
temperature)  take  up.  Thus  the  air  in  a  warm  room  may 
be  drier  than  the  atmosphere  out  of  doors  because, 
though  containing  exactly  the  same  weight  of  water  per 
cubic  foot,  the  warm  interior  air  can  take  up  more  water 
than  the  colder  external  air.  These  facts  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  They  will  save  the  amateur  from  doing 
some  of  the  absurd  things  which  in  ignorance  of  therri  he 
sometimes  attempts,  such  as  putting  negatives  to  dry  in  a 
damp  dark-room  simply  because  it  is  warm. 

In  a  confined  space  the  moisture  from  a  negative  will 
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Mturate  the  air  with  moisture,  and  so  checks  dryine. 
•  ^  condition  is  to  get  a  constant  change  of 

air.  If  this  IS  warm  air,  all  the  better.  If  it  is  filtered 
from  floating  particles  of  matter,  better  still. 

Drying  Racks  About  the  worst  thing  on  which  to  dry 
Are  Bad.  negatives  are  the  racks  sold  for  this  pur- 

K  •  f  n  1  anywhere  near 

^mg  fully  loaded.  About  the  best  plan,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  no  special  apparatus.  Drive  into  a  con¬ 
venient  wall  (or  into  a  large 
board  which  can  be  reared 
up  somewhere)  a  number  of 
iron  nails  in  pairs,  the  two 
nails  being  driven  in  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  apart  about  equal  to 
the  shorter  side  of  the  nega¬ 
tive.  The  negative  is  laid  on 
^ese  nails  (see  Fig.  19).  If 
it  is  placed  film  upwards  dry- 
in^l  takes  place  more  rapidly; 
if  film  downwards,  however, 
there  is  less  chance  of  dust 
settling.  In  order  to  ex¬ 
pedite  drying  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  place  these  home¬ 
made  racks  some  few  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  also  to 
arrange  an  oil  stove  some¬ 
where  near  at  hand.  The 
current  of  heated  air  and 
products  of  combustion  will 
greatly  decrease  the  time  of 
drying.  A  more  compact  ar-  > 
rangement  (of  which  there  are  commercial  forms)  is  one 
m  which  the  plates  are  set  on  a  vertical  rack,  and  a  current 
of  warm  gases  caused  to  ascend  over  them  by  means  of 
^  ^ets  in  the  chamber  on  which  the 

rack  IS  built.  This  is  easily  made,  and  it  is  well  to  cover 
fbe  upper  rack  with  a  framework  of  fine  wire  gauze 
me  floor  being  likewise  covered  with  the  same  material’, 
r  mating  specks  of  dirt  (always  to  be  found  in  the  air  of 
aties)  are  thus  filtered  out. 

Aids  There  are  one  or  two  ways  of  drying  a 

to  Rapid  "  j  '■^Pidly — in  a  minute  or  two  — 

Drying  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The 

..  I  1  ’^y, "^ethylated  spirit  (in  this  coun- 

alcohol  ).  If  only  a  single  negative  is  being 
handled,  simply  place  it  for  5  nunutes  or  so  m  the  alcohof 
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-lAfUT,  Place  the  negative  in  a  bath  of  for- 
Formalin  ™alin  (i  vol. )  and  water  (9  vols.)  fora 
few  minutes  and  rinse  under  the  tap  af¬ 
terwards.  The  film  is  now  hard  enough  to  withstand 
drying  at  practically  any  heat  which  the  hand  holding 
the  plate  can  bear.  Alum,  chrome  alum  and  the  other 
hardening  agents  can  be  used,  but  they  require  more  wash¬ 
ing  after  use  and  do  not  act  so  vigorously  as  formalin. 
Dryine  bv  surface  moisture  be  mopped  off 

Hand  ^  negative  with  a  piece  of  cambric  or 

fluffless  blotting  paper,  a  roller  squeegee 
and  gentle  pressure  being  used,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
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rarefully  dry  the  negative  over  a  gas  stove  or  before  a 
nre  without  the  aid  of  a  previous  hardening  solution, 
borne  plates  are  better  than  others  in  this  respect :  with 
those  containing  soft  gelatine  (i.  e.,  plates  which  develop 
quickly)  It  IS  often  very  risky.  Frequently,  however,  it 
IS  quite  safe,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  tendency  of 
the  operation  is  to  give  a  “sparkle ”  to  the  negative— an 
advantage  or  disadvantage,  according  to  circumstances. 

Drying  method  is  to  soak  the  washed 

Roll  Films,  films  in  a  weak  bath  of  glycerine,  but  if 
.  ,  possible  It  IS  best  to  avoid  this,  because 

me  glycerine  keeps  the  film  moist  (that  is  why  it  is  used, 
to  keep  the  film  flat)  and  it  is  therefore  more  liable  to  de¬ 
velop  stains  either  on  keeping  or  in  contact  with  printing 
papers  containing  free  silver,  such  as  printing-out  paper 
borne  films— generally  the  thinnest— are  more  difficult  to 

dry  flat  than  others.  The  best  plan — to  avoid  glycerine _ 

1.S  to  dry  in  contact  with  glass.  Lay  the  films,  gelatine 
side  up,  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  leave  to  dry.  Another  is 
to  lay  on  an  inclined  board  covered  with  blotting  paper 
If  there  is  much  curl  in  them  &  u  u 

when  dry,  roll  them  round  a 
cardboard  tube  for  some  hours 
and  then  lay  under  pressure. 

As  in  the  case 
Paper  Prints,  of  negatives, 
drops  of  water 
ought  to  be  smoothed  off  the 
surface  with  the  finger.  The 
prints  will  dry  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  if  lightly  squeegeed  on  a 
piece  of  glass  before  being  hung 
It  is  surprising  that  a  dry- 


up 


ing  box  is  not  used  for  prints 


FigZi 


P 


frequently  than  it  is.  It  need  only  be  a  very  rough 
this  suggestion  to  Geo.  W.  Valentine 
{Brthsk  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  1804  p  yen) 
who  says :  “  Construct  a  deal  box,  with  close  j^nts,  of 
half-inch  wood,  3  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide  by  2  feet  deep 
to  contain  three  or  four  shelves,  each  shelf  to  be  covered 
with  clean  white  blotting  paper,  fastened  at  the  comers 
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only.  A  lid  for  the  box  must  be  made  of  deal,  37  inches 
long  by  I  inches  wide,  and  to  be  covered  with  dean 
white  blotting  paper.  To  use,  put  the  prints  on  the 
shelves,  face  upward,  put  on  the  hd  and  keep  drying  box 
in  warm  place  or  in  the  heat  of  sun,  when  prints  will  be 
found  to  be  thoroughly  dry  in  an  hour  and  a  half.” 

Such  an  arrangement  as  this  obviously  becomes  cum¬ 
brous  if  it  is  to  accommodate  a  number  of  large  prints. 
The  only  practical  course  is  to  dry  in  the  open  room.  Of 
the  many  arrangements  suggested  for  doing  this  in  the 
minimum  of  space,  that  of  Victor  A.  L.  E.  Corbould  is 
perhaps  the  rnost  practical,  so  I  make  space  for  it  here 
from  the  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  1893. 
Two  battens  about  two  inches  thick  and  four  feet  long  are 
fastened  against  the  wall  permanently,  parallel  to  the 
ground  and  three  feet  apart.  Into  the  upper  edge  of  each 
are  driven  wire  nails,  which  are  left  projecting  out  and  the 
heads  are  cut  off.  A  series  of  frames,  eight  in  number, 
are  now  made,  as  in  Fig.  22,  the  projecting  ends  being 
about  tw'o  inches  long  and  having  a  hole  (B)  bored 
through  them,  so  that  they  can  be  hung  like  a  gate  upon 
the  nails.  Into  the  upper  end  of  each  frame  is  driven  a 


nail  (at  the  point,  A),  which  also  projects  a  short  way. 
The  size  of  each  of  these  frames  is  two  feet  wide  by  three 
feet  long,  and  is  made  of  light  wood.  The  depth,  from 
side  to  side,  is  one  inch.  Unbleached  calico  is  cut  into 
strips  about  seventy-five  inches  long  and  two  feet  wide, 
and  the  two  ends  sewed  together,  making  the  pieces  like 
miniature  roller  towels  in  shape.  Eight  of  such  pieces 
are  required,  and  they  are  slipped  over  the  frames  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  frames  are  now  covered  with  calico, 
which  can  be  easily  removed  and  washed  when  soiled. 
To  each  side  of  these  screens  the  print  can  be  affixed  by 
means  of  S-shaped  pins  (Fig.  23).  The  frames,  when  in 
use,  are  kept  from  swinging  against  each  other  by  a 
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to  the  wall  and  twisted  round  the  pin  A 
of  each  frame.  The  drying  space  represents  ninety-six 
Muare  feet.  When  not  in  use  only  the  battens  remain  on 
the  the  frames  being  lifted  off  and  stowed  away ; 
I  ^  they  occupy  a  very  small  amount  of  space,  even  if 
left  jft  sttu,  as  they  swing  nearly  flat  against  the  wall,  or 
can  be  entirely  removed. 


Quickly 
Drying  Prints 


It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  quickly 
dry  prints  by  treating  them  with  wood 
alcohol  or  methylated  spirit.  This  is  not 
generally  advisable,  for  it  is  apt  to  leave  scum-like  mark¬ 
ing,  but  for  quick  work  (bromides  for  reproduction  in  the 
press)  it  is  often  useful.  Soak  the  batch  of  prints  in  spirits 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  squeegee  each  print  and  place  in  a 
second  spirit  bath.  Then  squeegee  again,  after  which  they 
will  dry  in  a  few  seconds. 


BOOKS. 

Dictionary  of  Photography.  By  E.  J.  Wall.  Revised  to 
1897  by  Thomas  Bolas.  7th  edition.  632  pp.  I3.75. 
This,  among  the  several  books  of  its  kind,  is  especially 
valuable  because  of  the  many  tables  of  reference  it  offers. 

Photographic  Reference  Book.  By  W.  A.  Watts.  300 
PP-  835  references.  Published  about  1897.  ^3. ' 

Re^rence  Book  of  Practical  Photography.  By  F.  Dundas 
Todd.  Part  I,  1898.  Part  II,  1899.  50  cents  each. 


NOTES. 


In  good  time  for  the  changeful  skies  of  April,  The 
Photo-Miniature  for  March  will  bring  an  interesting 
little  book  on  Photographing  Clouds,  presenting,  as 
usual,  all  the  practical  information  available  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  _  There  have  been  many  requests  for  a  hand-book 
to  this  delightful  field  of  photographic  work,  but  we 
have  waited  for  the  man  who  could  write  about  it  in  an 
interesting  and  helpful  way.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time  the 
man  was  discovered,  and  the  book,  with  its  dainty  illus¬ 
trations  by  masters  in  cloud  photography,  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  weeks. 

Incidentally,  the  March  number  will  close  the  second 
volume  of  The  Photo-Miniature,  and  will  contain  a 
generously  full  index  of  the  twelve  numbers  from  April, 
1900,  to  March,  1901.  In  the  same  number  we  hope  to 
make  announcement  of  certain  attractive  monographs  in 
preparation  for  Volume  III. 

“The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.”  Jex  Bard  well, 
of  Detroit,  veteran  photographer  and  generous  contribu¬ 
tor  to  photographic  literature  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
has  been  very  ill  and  is  in  desperate  circumstances. 
Apart  from  his  daily  necessities,  the  rent  for  his  little 
home  in  1900  ($72)  is  past  due  and  worries  him.  Can 
we  not  help  him?  Any  sums  received  from  readers  of 
The  Photo-Miniature  marked  “Jex  Bardwell”  will 
be  gladly  forwarded  by  the  editor. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  better  comparison  could 
be  made  of  the  illustrations  appearing  in  The  Photo- 
Miniature  if  our  readers  could  know  the  size  of  the 
original  print  and  the  sort  of  print  from  which  the  repro¬ 
duction  was  made.  We,  therefore,  put  aside  our  dislike 
to  burden  our  illustrations  with  technical  details,  and  will 
hereafter  briefly  indicate  the  particulars  desired.  Thus 
“Alb.  3x4^  ”  will  signify  that  the  original  print  was  on 
albumen  paper  of  the  size  mentioned ;  “Sepia  Plat.”  will 
mdicate  sepm  platinum  ;  “Plat.,”  platinum ;  “Sil.  Plat,” 
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a  silver  print  toned  with  platinum  ;  and  P.  O.  P.,  a  print 
on  print-out  paper,  i.  e.,  collodio-  or  gelatino-  chloride. 
These  abbreviations,  we  believe,  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  without  repetition  of  this  explanation. 

For  our  own  part,  when  we  look  at  a  picture,  we  de¬ 
sire  neither  title,  technical  details,  or  maker’s  name.  If 
the  picture  is  interesting  we  are  satisfied.  When  a  par¬ 
ticular  scene  or  locality  is  photographed,  or  the  picture 
portrays  an  individual,  then,  of  course,  particulars  may 
add  interest.  But,  of  all  things,  may  Heaven  keep  us 
from  the  practice  of  adding  poetic  legends  to  our  pic¬ 
tures  ! 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Photographers’  Copyright 
League  was  held  in  New  York  January  31,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk.  Many  prominent  pho¬ 
tographers  interested  in  the  question  of  copyright  were 
present.  The  usual  arrangements  w'ere  made  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  League’s  work  during  1901,  and  cer¬ 
tain  plans  were  discussed  whereby  the  usefulness  of  the 
League  might  be  spread  over  a  wider  field. 

When  one  considers  for  a  moment  that  the  world  of 
today  depends  most  largely  upon  photography  for  its 
pictures  —  in  newspapers,  periodicals,  ancf  books  —  the 
apathy  which  marks  the  attitude  of  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional_  photographers  towards  the  question  of  copy¬ 
right  is  indeed  lamentable.  How  to  replace  this  apatlw 
by  enthusiasm,  or  even  intelligent  interest,  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Photographers,  as  a  general  thing,  wait  until  a 

Eublisher  pirates  some  pet  picture  or  other,  and  then 
owl  for  all  the  relief  the  law  affords.  Amateur  pho¬ 
tographers,  as  a  class,  are  behind  the  times  in  this 
matter,  although  well  abreast  of  the  times  in  others  less 
important.  We  advise  the  readers  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  to  apply  to  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Bolles,  244  Fulton 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  information  concerning  the 
Copyright  League  and  its  work,  and  to  give  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter.  Mr.  Bolles  is  the  secretary  of  the 
League,  and  will  enroll  those  who  desire  to  become 
members  without  charge  or  fee. 

An  interesting  paper  on  “Copyright,”  from  the  ama¬ 
teur  point  of  view,  appears  in  the  current  number  of  The 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and 
is  reprinted  in  the  March  issue  of  Wilson's  Photographic 
Magazine.  The  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George 
Vaux,  Jr.,  and  contains  a  clear  statement  of  several  copy¬ 
right  issues  recently  decided  by  the  courts. 
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In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia  (December-January)  may  be 
found  a  practical  consideration  of  the  important  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘  ‘  When  Is  a  Plate  Fixed  ?’  ’  by  Mr.  Prescott  Adam¬ 
son  ;  a  continuation  of  the  Monograph  on  “  Modem  Pho¬ 
tographic  Lenses,”  by  Mr.  L.  J.  R.  Holtz,  and  a  temperate 
critique  on  the  ‘‘Members’  Annual  Exhibition,”  by  Mr. 
C.  Yarnall  Abbott. 

From  Vienna  comes  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Herr 
Ottornar  Vqlkmer,  president  of  the  Vienna  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  and  one  of  the  highest  European  au¬ 
thorities  on  things  photographic.  Herr  Volkmer  had 
reached  his  sixty-third  year,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
valuable  text-books  relating  to  photography. 

Everybody' s  Magazine  for  March  is  an  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  number  from  the  photographic  point  of  view.  The 
place  of  honor  is  given  to  an  estimate  of  ‘  ‘  Photography 
as  a  Fine  Art,”  by  Charles  H.  Caffin,  which  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  examples  of  photography,  pictorial  and 
otherwise.  Mr.  A.  R.  Dugmore  contributes  an  entertain¬ 
ing  paper  on  ‘  ‘  The  Outlaw,  ’  ’  a  character  study  of  a  beaver 
who  was  cast  out  by  his  companions,  with  some  wonder¬ 
ful  illustrations  from  life  ;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  readable 
paper  on  ‘‘The  Making  of  a  Country  Home”  by  J.  P. 
Mowbray,  illustrated  by  Gertmde  Kasebier  in  character¬ 
istic  style. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Workman,  Torrington,  Conn.,  writes  to  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  concerning  a  new  (?)  use  for 
their  well-known  Ray  Filter.  This  consists  in  using  the 
Ray  Filter  as  a  non-actinic  but  translucent  lens  cap,  allow¬ 
ing  one  to  focus  the  image  (in  enlarging)  direct  upon  the 
sensitive  bromide  paper.  The  hint  is  a  useful  one  and 
may  be  new  as  far  as  the  B.  &  L.  Ray  Filter  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  use  of  a  lens  cap  fitted  with  a  yellow  screen 
for  the  above  purpose  is,  however,  as  old  as  the  hills. 

Two  English  amateurs,  Messrs.  Harry  Quilter  and 
Fred  C.  Shardlow,  of  St.  Martin’s,  Leicester,  Eng.,  have 
launched  a  new  paper,  entitled,  “The  Photographic  Art 
Journal,”  which  possesses  several  desirable  features.  It 
aims  to  represent,  by  illustrations  of  the  highest  class,  the 
work  of  all  the  various  schools  of  photography.  The 
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initial  number  consists  of  32  pp,  6  x  10  inches,  on  coated 
paper,  enclosed  within  a  serviceable  cover.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  (one  on  every  page  almost)  are  of  fair  size  and  have 
been  printed  with  unusual  care.  The  text  accompanying 
the  pictures  is  somewhat  clumsily  spread  over  the  page  to 
suit  our  ideas,  but  this  is  a  slight  defect  which  later  issues 
may  remedy.  Altogether  the  Journal  is  one  which  prom¬ 
ises  well,  and  its  originators  have  our  sincere  congratu¬ 
lations  and  good  wishes  for  their  success. 

Ever  since  the  advent  of  the  gelatine  dry-plate  its  lack 
of  sensitiveness  to  the  reds  and  yellows  has  been  its  most 
grievous  defect,  and  innumerable  attempts  have  been 
made  to  overcome  this  defect.  Until  recently  we  had 
supposed  that  the  Spectrum  plate  made  by  Cadett  &  Neall 
was  the  highest  achievement  in  the  making  of  plates  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  A  few  days  ago, 
however,  we  saw  the  result  of  a  series  of  tests  in  which 
Spectrum  and  LovelF  s  Color  Differentiating  plates  were 
exposed  side  by  side  on  the  same  subject.  The  resulting 
negatives  proved  conclusively  that  the  the  Lovell  C.  D. 
plate  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Spectrum  plate,  both 
in  the  reproduction  of  reds  and  yellows  and  in  the  other 
important  details  of  speed.  This  is  an  interesting  fact  and 
deserves  record. 

As  further  showing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Lovell  C  D. 
plate  to  red  we  were  shown  a  negative  full  of  desirable 
qualities,  made  on  a  C  Z?.  plate  through  a  piece  of  ruby 
glass,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  better  sort  of  dark¬ 
room  lanterns.  The  exposure  in  this  instance  was  five 
minutes,  the  subject  being  a  lithograph  in  at  least  six 
colors.  The  resulting  print  was  crisp  and  the  delicate 
modeling  was  fully  preserved. 

Our  Californian  contemporary  Camera  Craft  sustains 
the  interest  of  its  early  numbers  in  an  admirable  way. 
The  February  number  is  almost  completely  devoted  to 
the  San  Francisco  Photographic  Salon,  and  is  a  bit  of 
work  of  which  its  editors  and  publishers  may  well  be 
proud.  Those  who  desire  to  see  what  the  West  is  doing 
in  photography  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  pictorim 
number.  (Camera  Craft  Pub.  Co.,  San  Francisco.  15  cts. ) 

Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  of  the  Harvard  Astronomical 
Observatory,  has  been  awarded  the  much-coveted  gold 
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medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
The  award  was  made  for  researches  in  which  registration 
by  photography  replaces  mere  observation. 

The  Preparation  of  Gelatino- Bromide  Plates.  Practical 

Instructions  for  Amateurs.  By  the  late  W.  K.  Burton. 

i8  pp.  Price,  50  cents.  Gauthier  Villars  et  cie.  Paris. 

This  monograph  is  a  French  translation  of  Mr.  Burton’s 
little  treatise  written  some  ten  years  ago.  Its  purpose  is 
to  inform  the  amateur  as  to  how  the  plates  he  uses  are 
made  rather  than  to  instruct  him  in  their  preparation  for 
his  own  use.  At  the  same  time  the  reader  who  may 
desire  to  make  the  experiment  will  find  the  book  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guide  to  success  in  the  work. 

Fra  Elbertus,  “the  boss”  of  all  good  Roycrofters, 
gives  permission  for  the  following  reprint  of  his  delicious 
“write-up”  of  Pirie  MacDonald  from  the  January  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Philistine.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers 
have  already  seen  the  original  text,  but  it  is  too  good  to 
be  lost. 

‘  ‘  Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald,  formerly  of  Albany,  but  now  of 
New  York  city,  is  a  photographer.  He  calls  himself  a 
Photographic  Artist— and  he  is.  He  has  more  medals 
and  gets  higher  prices  than  any  photographer  in  America. 
His  prices  are  as  high  as  a  church  steeple.  Pirie  is  the 
only  man  I  ever  knew,  or  heard  of,  who  made  a  fortune 
taking  photographs.  He  has  his  limit  in  every  savings 
bank  in  Albany,  owns  a  block  of  flats,  and  sports  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  the  park  with  a  bull-dog  sitting  beside  him. 

“  Pirie  of  the  Medals  does  not  take  eveiybody’s  picture 
— he  picks  his  customers.  As  you  enter  his  place  he  sizes 
you  up  thru  a  peep-hole  from  behind  the  arras,  and  if 
your  countenance  lacks  a  trace  of  the  classic,  Pirie  signals 
his  assistant,  and  you  are  informed  that  Mr.  MacDonald 
is  in  Europe  and  will  not  return  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

“  Mr.  MacDonald’s  specialty  until  recently  has  been 
Society  Belles — ^tall,  lissome  beauties,  proud  and  haughty, 
with  a  wondrous  length  of  limb  ;  these  are  the  kind  he 
liked  best.  And  so  famous  is  MacDonald  that  sitters  have 
come  to  him  from  Rochester,  Potsdam,  Chambersburg, 
Rahway  and  all  the  country  round  and  gladly  ipaid  the 
price  of  one  hundred  simoleons  for  one  portrait,  done 
with  that  wonderful  Rembrandtesque  effect,  &  signed 
by  the  artist.  Often  Pirie  would  send  the  fair  one  home 
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to  change  her  dress,  but  if  her  hair  needed  rearranging  he 
always  attended  to  that  himself.  Pirie’s  skill  lay  in  posing 
his  subject  so  to  ^et  the  best  result.  He  usually  would 
sit  down  with  his  sitter  and  talk  to  her  about  this  or  that, 
and  tell  her  stories,  pathetic  or  comic,  and  all  the  time  he 
would  be  watching  her  countenance  and  debating  in  his 
mind  whether  he  would  pose  her  as  a  Madonna,  Sappho, 
Judith,  Marguerite  or  Queen  Louise.  The  Judith-Holo- 
femes  pose  was  his  best,  but  it  was  often  difficult  to  bring 
about  thesfeeling  that  gave  attitude.  Women  want  to  look 
pretty,  and  that  was  n’t  what  Pirie  cared  for  :  he  desired 
chicity-chic,  go,  biff  and  6clat.  To  this  end  he  often  had 
to  resort  to  a  scheme  to  bring  the  sitter  out  of  her  affected 
self-consciousness.  ‘  Look  into  my  eyes,  ’  he  would  some¬ 
times  command ;  and  when  all  else  failed,  Pirie  would 
assume  wrath,  and  declare,  ‘  Here  you  —  why  in  tarnation 
can’t  you  do  as  I  want  you  to  !  ’  and  he  would  clap  one 
hand  on  the  beauty’s  head  and  the  other  under  her  chin 
and  give  her  a  few  sharp  turns  to  win’ard,  and  end  by  ad¬ 
ministering  a  sharp  slap  athwart  her  glutei  maximus,  to 
straighten  her  spine. 

“  By  this  time  the  woman  would  be  simply  furious  and 
speechless  with  rage.  Then  she  would  sit  bolt  upright, 
ready  to  explode,  but  she  was  not  given  time  to  go  off, 
for  Pirie  would  step  back  three  steps  and  shout  exul¬ 
tantly,  ‘  Splendid  !  Hold  that  —  hold  that !  ’  and  then  he 
would  rush  forward,  kiss  her  on  the  cheek  and  back  again 
he  would  spring,  crying,  ‘  Hold  that !  Hold  that !  ’  and 
the  bulb  was  pressed. 

“And  when  all  was  over  the  artist  was  so  penitent,  so 
humble  and  beseeching  in  his  manner,  so  profuse  in  his 
explanations  that  it  was  all  in  the  interest  of  Art,  that  all 
was  forgiven  ;  for  base  indeed  is  that  woman  who  is  not 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  feelings  on  the  altar  of  Divine  Art. 
And  thus  did  Pirie  get  that  most  wonderful  ‘Salome,’ 
which  was  the  wonder  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  was 
declared  by  the  judges  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  study  in  photography  ever  exhibited.  In  every  line 
it  showed  such  a  fine  feminine  rage  — such  pride  and 
smothered  passion  —  that  people  looked  at  it  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  No  one  knew  that  Pirie  had  tumbled  the  wom¬ 
an’s  hair  in  one  fell  grab,  and  had  thus  aroused  her 
wrath,  and  then  offered  her  insult  by  kissing  her  and  so 
brought  that  fine  look  of  burning  shame  and  mingled 
rage  to  her  proud  face. 

“It’s  a  great  picture  and  will  pay  you  to  stop  off  at 
Albany  the  next  time  you  are  down  that  way  and  go  to 
the  State  House  and  see  it. 
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developer.  You  cannot  buy  your  alkalies 
with  too  much  care. 
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“But  the  Ideal  continually  recedes,  and  Pirie  having 
the  true  instinct  of  an  artist  was  fired  with  an  ambition  to 
do  still  better.  The  oppoiTunity  came,  and  Pirie,  looking 
out  thru  the  peep-hole,  beheld  a  woman,  say  of  twenty- 
eight,  five  feet  eleven,  weight  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
Her  beautiful  and  abundant  hair  was  bleached,  and  she 
had  the  proud  and  self-reliant  look  of  one  who  had  con¬ 
quests  that  lay  behind,  and  others,  greater  still,  within 
her  grasp.  Her  neat-fitting  jacket  and  tailor-made  gown 
showed  off  her  fine  form  to  advantage.  The  strong  fea¬ 
tures  were  pure  Greek. 

“Pirie  almost  screamed  with  delight,  and  hastily  he 
ordered  his  assistant  to  be  gone  and  leave  the  customer  to 
him.  ‘Oh!  now  we  shall  have  a  real  Hero^as  —  that 
Paris  picture  shall  only  be  a  tin-type  to  this.  My  !  what 
a  splendid  tiger  she  is  1  ’ 

“That  is  really  all  we  know  about  the  matter.  The 
attendant  improved  the  opportunity  to  go  out  on  an  er¬ 
rand,  and  when  the  neighbors  in  the  law  office  across 
the  hall  heard  the  commotion  and  rushed  out  they  caught 
the  swish  of  skirts  and  got  a  glimpse  of  a  tailor-made 
gown  going  down  the  stairway.  Pirie  was  found,  pant¬ 
ing  and  helpless,  in  a  corner  of  the  studio,  with  the  black 
cloth  viciously  knotted  around  his  neck,  and  the  tripod, 
camera  and  sitter’s  throne  on  top  of  him.  There  was  a 
bad  scalp  wound  extending  from  one  ear  to  the  crown  of 
his  head,  and  it  looked  as  though  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  lens. 

‘  ‘  Pirie  never  made  any  statements  about  the  matter, 
but  now  his  card  reads : 

“PIRIE  Macdonald, 
“PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTIST. 

“Portraits  of  Men  Only.” 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  we  are  glad  to  make 
known  that  materials  and  supplies  for  Ozotype  printing 
will  soon  be  obtainable  in  this  country.  Mr.  George 
Murphy,  57  East  Ninth  street.  New  York,  has  undertaken 
the  American  agency  for  these  supplies,  and  expects  to 
have  a  complete  stock  before  the  end  of  March.  A  cir¬ 
cular  of  information,  with  prices,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Mr.  Murphy  at  the  address  given. 

Judging  from  the  demand  for  Manly’s  book  on  The 
Ozotype  Process  (Tennant  &  Ward,  N.  Y.,  50  cents),  this 
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modified  carbon-printing  method  has  awakened  unusual 
interest,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  an  opportunity  to 
give  it  a  practical  trial. 

There  have  also  been  inquiries  concerning  supplies  for 
the  Artigue  Carbon  Process.  These,  we  are  informed, 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Loeber,  12  East 
Seventeenth  street,  New  York,  including  the  particular 
variety  of  sawdust  required  in  the  development  of  Ar¬ 
tigue  prints.  Mr.  Loeber  further  tells  us  that  he  can  sup¬ 
ply  sets  of  metric  weights  and  measures  at  a  moderate 
cost — which  will  answer  correspondents  upon  this  some¬ 
what  troublesome  detail. 

Among  recent  trade  novelties  worthy  of  notice  we  ex¬ 
amined,  some  days  ago,  a  new  Fixing  Box,  put  out  by 

G.  Gennert,  24  East  Thirteenth  street,  New  York.  This 
Fixing  Box,  intended  for  5x7  negatives,  is  made  of  a 
tough  fiber  material,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  familiar  Duranoid  trays. 

The  box  is  a  very  durable  article,  but  not  as  clumsily 
heavy  as  the  older  varieties.  It  may  be  used  at  will  for 
stand  development  or  fixing  negatives,  being  equally 
well  adapted  for  either  purpose.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  recommend  the  use  of  the  same  box  for  both 
operations,  although  we  have  seen  so  prominent  a  pho¬ 
tographer  as  Mr.  Hollinger  develop  and  fix  negatives  in 
the  same  tray ! 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  day  when  every  dealer 
in,  or  manufacturer  of,  photographic  supplies  will  have 
his  own  photographic  journal.  Among  the  latest  journals 
of  this  class  is  The  Photo-Mirror,  published  in  St.  Louis 
by  H.  A.  Hyatt.  The  Photo-Mirror  is  edited  by  Harry 

H.  Hyatt,  and  is  every  whit  as  bright  and  reflective  as  its 
name  implies.  The  size  of  the  journal  is  about  6x9 
inches ;  it  is  carefully  edited,  contains  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  and  in  typographical  appearance  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  We  conCTatulate  both  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  upon  the  quality  of  the  little  book. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Willard,  which  took  place  at  Chester,  Connecticut,  on 
January  26  last. 

Mr.  Willard  was  a  pioneer  among  American  photo¬ 
graphic  merchants,  and  for  over  forty  years  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  trade.  A  man,  also,  of  sterling 
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quality,  in  whose  every-day  life  and  dealings  the  Christian 
gentleman  was  as  evident  as  the  alert  man  of  business. 

As  far  back  as  1856  Mr.  Willard  engaged  in  the  selling 
of  photographers’  supplies,  and  in  1867  his  house.  The 
Willard  Manufacturing  Company,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  its  class  in  this  country.  In  1882  Mr.  Willard 
gave  up  the  active  management  of  his  business  to  take 
charge  of  a  department  in  the  Scovell  &  Adams  concern, 
and,  later,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  Snap  Shots,  in 
which  work  he  continued  until  his  death. 

The  Trades’  Directory  Publishing  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  announces  the  early  publication  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  up-to-date  directory  of  professional  pho¬ 
tographers.  There  has  long  been  a  demand  for  a  reliable 
work  of  this  kind  and,  from  our  knowledge  of  those 
behind  this  venture,  we  believe  that  the  forthcoming 
directory  will  be  all  that  one  desires  in  such  a  work. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Edinger,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (secretary 
of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  Iowa),  asks  us  to 
call  attention  to  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  this 
flourishing  association,  to  be  held  at  Des  Moines  May  14 
to  16,  inclusive.  As  old-time  believers  in  craft  conven¬ 
tions,  we  make  this  response  with  pleasure.  Every  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  in  Iowa  and  its  neighboring  states 
needs  the  help  which  the  Iowa  convention  offers,  and 
should  lend  the  affair  his  enthusiastic  support. 

The  remarkable  progress  made  by  American  photog¬ 
raphers  during  the  past  ten  years  (we  would  like  to 
emphasize  remarkable  progi'ess  in  spite  of  things  receritly 
said  to  the  contrary)  has  been  based  upon  the  practical 
educational  advantages  offered  by  the  state  and  national 
conventions.  More  power  to  them,  and  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  workers  who  build  these  meetings  up  year 
after  year.  We,  therefore,  urge  such  Iowa  photographers 
as  may  read  these  lines  to  send  to  Mr.  Edinger  for  the 
Convention  Year  Book  and  Prospectus,  and  to  do  their 
best  to  make  the  coming  convention  memorable  in  the 
history  of  photography  in  Iowa. 

Considering  the  short  time  Rotograph  Bromide  Paper 
has  been  on  the  American  market,  its  popularity  is  cer¬ 
tainly  remarkable.  A  little  experience  of  its  quality 
proves,  however,  that  its  high  favor  is  well  deserved.  It 
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18  suitable  either  for  contact  work  or  enlargement,  may 
be  printed  in  daylight  or  artificial  light,  and  is  developed 
after  the  usual  manner  of  development  papers.  Our 
rough  tests  with  the  “free  samples”  obtainable  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  manufacturers’  agent,  show  that  in  all  the 
various  sorts  of  Rotograph  paper  the  worker  has  the 
advantage  of  unusual  latitude  of  exposure,  so  that  the 
number  of  spoiled  prints  may  easily  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  The  “  sample  package  ”  mentioned,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  the  various  grades,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  manufacturers’  agent,  B.  Russegger,  7  West 
Fourteenth  street.  New  York. 

“Wawona,”  the  cleverly  printed  big  tree  supplement 
issued  with  the  Christmas  number  of  our  contemporary. 
Camera  Craft,  of  San  Francisco,  is  now  obtainable  in 
mounted  form  at  ten  cents  per  copy  from  Camera  Craft 
Publishing  Company. 

Decidedly  interesting,  happily  proportioned  and  skil¬ 
fully  put  together  was  Dr.  John  Nicol’s  account  of  The 
Progress  of  Photography  in  the  “Review  of  the  XIXth 
Century  ”  published  by  the  New  York  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  _  We  mention  the  matter  at  this  late  date  because 
there  is  occasional  enquiry  for  a  readable  account  of  the 
evolution  of  photography,  and  Dr.  Nicol’s  contribution 
exactly  meets  this  want. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sends 
to  our  table  a  dainty  booklet  entitled  “Pocket  Kodak 
Portraiture,”  of  which  all  hand-camera  workers  should 
secure  a  copy  for  themselves.  The  text  and  pictures  were 
supplied  by  Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  who  therein  proves 
himself  to  be  a  past  master  in  the  successful  use  of  the 
Pocket  Kodak.  The  instructions  given  are  plain  and  to 
the  point,  and  the  pictures  illustrate  the  possibilities  of 
the  instrument  in  a  very  delightful  fashion.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  to  our  mind,  that  the  demand  for  Pocket  Kodaks 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  the  demand  for  the  booklet — ^for 
which  end  ’twas  made. 

<♦91. 

The  new  List  of  Photographic  Books,  concerning 
which  a  thousand  tongues  have  been  clamorous  for  some 
months  past,  is  ready  at  last.  It  contains  nearly  two 
hundred  titles  of  as  many  desirable  books  on  photog- 
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raphy,  and  may  be  had  for  the  aslcing  from  Tennant  & 
Ward,  New  York. 

We  note  the  announcement  of  the  death  in  January  of 
the  Rev.  Hannibal  Goodwin,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  for  many  years  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  amateur  photographer,  the  inventor  of  a  well- 
known  line  plate  or  screen  for  half-tone  photo-engraving, 
and  (it  is  claimed)  the  inventor  of  the  first  roll  films,  such 
as  are  used  so  largely  by  amateur  photographers  today. 

An  interesting  booklet  setting  forth,  with  illustrations, 
the  advantages  of  a  Hand- Camera  Telephoto  Lens  has 
been  published  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  copies  to  those  de¬ 
siring  them. 

F.  H.  Collins,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  advises  us  that  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply,  to  amateurs  and  the  trade,  ready  cut 
binders’  board  and  cloth  for  making  the  “cloth-covered 
frames’’  described  by  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  in  The 
Photo-Miniature,  No.  21 :  Trimming,  Mounting  and 
Framing.  This  will  be  found  a  convenience  by  those 
who  have  not  access  to  a  bindery,  and  is  worth  noting. 

The  1901  programme  of  the  Richmond  ( Ind. )  Camera 
Club  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Haseltine,  and  proves 
once  more  that  the  amateurs  of  that  town  have  a  larger 
share  of  pluck  and  vim  than  many  older  and  larger  socie¬ 
ties  can  boast.  The  first  item  on  the  programme  an¬ 
nounces  a  discussion  on  that  perplexing  question,  “Why 
are  my  pictures  not  as  good  as  the  other  fellow’s?’’ 

Trade  News  for  January  (W.  D.  Gatchel  &  Sons,  Lou- 
isvillej  Ky. )  was  in  several  ways  a  notable  bit  of  photo¬ 
graphic  journalism.  Messrs.  Gatchel  publish  Trade  News 
regularly  during  the  year  as  a  medium  of  communication 
among  the  professional  photographers  of  the  southern 
states.  Apparently  realizing  that  the  southern  photogra¬ 
phers  required  a  bigger  missionary  effort  than  they  could 
manage  alone,  they  generously  devoted  the  January  num¬ 
ber  of  Trade  News  to  an  extended  write-up  of  American 
photographic  journals,  without  favor  or  prejudice,  so  that 
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the  sluggish  photographer  might  know  how  many  good 
things  he  had  missed  in  the  past,  and  thereby  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  vigorous  amendment.  The  work  was  worth 
doing,  and  was  done  well. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  Mr.  George  E.  Mellen,  Expert, 
Chicago,  sent  to  our  table  a  copy  of  his  latest  brochure, 
titled  “  Pictures  and  Pointers.”  Mr.  Mellen,  as  ”  Expert” 
indicates,  is  a  recognized  authority  on  certain  subjects, 
and,  although  we  have  forgotten  what  the  book  was 
about,  we  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  quite  as  interesting 
as  the  other  Mellen  books— -which  is  no  slight  praise. 
His  paragraph  about  The  Photo-Miniature,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  impressed  us  so  strongly  that  we  promptly  sent  him 
a  dollar  for  ten  extra  copies  for  presentation,  marked,  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Photo  Era  and  other  learned 
bodies,  among  whom  we  count  many  admiring  friends. 
Most  unfortunately,  the  ten  extra  copies,  with  our  own 
precious  editorial  copy,  have  completely  dipppeared,  so 
that  we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  rnention  our  good 
intentions  concerning  Mr.  Mellen’s  little  book.  The 
curious  can  obtain  a  copy  by  sending  five  2-cent  stamps 
to  Mr.  Mellen,  addressed  as  above. 

The  ladies  of  the  Channing  Club,  Berkeley,  California, 
have  inaugurated  a  photographic  competition,  open  to  all 
amateur  photographers,  and  will  display  the  prints  sub¬ 
mitted  at  a  public  exhibition  to  be  held  April  ii  and  12. 
Full  particulars  as  to  the  rules  governing  competitors, 
awarcfs,  etc.,  may  be  had  by  addressing  Miss  Jessie  Milli- 
ken,  2601  Parker  street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  importance  of  the  alkalies  used  in  the  development 
of  negatives,  i.  e.,  the  influence  which  the  quality  of  the 
alkalies  has  upon  the  final  result,  is  a  point  generally 
neglected  by  the  amateur  photographer.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  finer  qualities  of  a  negative  may  be 
lost  if  the  alkalies  employed  are  contaminated,  or  lacking 
in  purity.  This  was  plainly  demonstrated  in  our  own 
practice  a  few  days  ago,  after  using  a  developer  com¬ 
pounded  with  Seed’s  new  sulphite  and  carbonate  of  so(m. 
The  negatives  we  then  obtained  possess  a  noticeable 
brilliancy,  rarely  secured  in  previous  developments  when 
the  same  formula  was  employed  ;  from  whioi  it  appears 


all  the  advantages 
Of  ordinary  and  orthochromatic  plates 

LOVELL 

Color-Differentiating 

PLATES 

Posltfvely  the  best  orthochromatJc  plate  In  the 
market.  A  trial  will  convince.  May  be  use3  for 
the  majority  of  subjects  without  a  color  screen 

Its  use  offers  the  following  advantages: 

Natural  Portraits  without 
Retouching 

Landscapes  with  Clouds 
Correct  Color  Sensitiveness 

giving  a  true  rendering  of  the  tone  values 
in  the  subject 

Full  Exposure  on  Quickest 
Exposures 
Brilliant  Negatives 
Sensitive  to  the  entire  Spectrum 

and  the  only  plate  which  will  give  the  reds 


SPEEDS  C  D  "MEDtuM.. 

S.  H.V  ..s.ck.d..  o,  -uns.ck.... 

Obtainable  from  dealers  or  « 

Send  for  pr,c,.„st“„3^^S 

ORV  PUTE  MFC.  CO. 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Wa.t.rn  Depot:  64  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago 
Denver:  Hart  Bros.  &  Wells 
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that  the  claims  made  for  these  sodas  by  the  M.  A.  Seed 
D.  P.  Co.  are  statements  of  fact,  and  not  merely  adver¬ 
tising  phrases. 

The  subjoined  report  upon  the  AGFA  intensifier  is  in¬ 
teresting,  as  coming  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Bolhamley,  whose 
opinion  may  be  relied  upon  in  all  details  bearing  upon 
negative-making: 

“The  Agfa  intensifier  is  a  colorless,  odorless  liquid, 
which,  before  use,  is  to  be  diluted  with  water,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  part  of  the  intensifier  and  nine  parts  of 
water.  When  a  negative,  previously  well  washed,  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  this  diluted  solution  it  gradually  gains  in  opa¬ 
city  without  being  stained  in  any  way,  if  the  washing, 
after  fixing,  has  been  done  with  reasonable  care.  The 
intensification  proceeds  gradually  and  can  readily  be  con¬ 
trolled.  The  minimum  intensification  obtainable  is  usually 
reached  in  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  at  the  ordinary  tem¬ 
perature,  after  which  the  negative  should  be  thoroughly 
washed.  No  further  treatment  is  necessary.  The  inten¬ 
sified  image  seems  to  be  stable,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
fading,  even  after  several  days’  exposure  to  direct  sun¬ 
light.  On  the  contrary,  negatives  so  tested  increased 
slightly  in  opacity.  .  . 

“  The  process  is  very  simple,  only  one  operation  being 
necessary.  The  intensification  obtained  is  greater  than 
with  mercuric  chloride  or  mercuric  bromide,  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  great  as  that  obtained  by  the 
mercuric  bromide  and  silver  cyanide  method,  the  Agfa 
process  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  simpler  whilst 
It  gives  sufficient  intensification  for  all  ordinary  cases. 
The  Agfa  process  is  also  superior  to  the  mercuric  chloride 
and  ammonia  process  in  the  greater  permanence  of  the 
intensified  image.  _ 

“  If  negatives  are  left  in  the  intensifier,  after  the  maxi¬ 
mum  effect  has  been  produced,  the  opacity  begins  to 
diminish,  and  the  image,  when  viewed  by  reflected  light, 
has  a  bleached  appearance.  Should  this  happen,  it  _  is 
only  necessary  to  wash  the  negative  thoroughly  with 
water  and  then  to  treat  it  with  an  ordinary  developer, 
when  a  strongly  intensified  image  of  a  black  color  is 
obtained.  ,  ...  ... 

“The  intensifier  can  be  applied  to  lantern  slides  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  brown  color  of  the  intensi¬ 
fied  image  is  very  suitable  to  most  subjects,  and  the  de¬ 
posit  is  not  likely  to  fade.” 


£astman  Kodak  C 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  NOS.  3,  4, 
AND  5  CARTRIDGE  KODAKS 

Whenever  we  produce  a  camera  which  we  feel  to  be  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  perfection  we  immediately  be¬ 
gin  trying  to  get  out  something  better.  Col.  Roosevelt,  in 

addressing  his  Rough 
Riders  just  before  their 
disbandment,  said : 
“Boys,  don’t  rest  on  your 
laurels— they’ll  wilt.” 

We  don’t  propose  to 
let  our  laurels  wilt, 
hence  the  new  model 
Cartridge  Kodaks. 

In  these  instruments 
we  have  substituted 
metal  for  much  that  has 
heretofore  been  made  of 


IMPROVED  CARTRIDGE  KODAK. 


wood.  The  bed  of  camera  is  of  aluminum,  with  a  center  piece 
of  mahogany,  on  which  is  the  sliding  track  of  nickeled  brass. 
The  front,  instead  of  being  pulled  out  and  fastened  with  a 
cam  lever,  locks  automatically  at  any  point  and  is  pulled  out 
or  pushed  back  by  simply  grasping  the  thumb  plates  beneath 
the  shutter.  Accurate 
focusing  may  be  done 
by  means  of  the  rack 
and  pinion.  An  exten¬ 
sion  bed  operated  by 
means  of  the  rack  and 
pinion  permits  of  focus¬ 
ing  objects  at  a  distance 
of  only  i6  inches  from 
lens.  In  such  close 
work  the  ground-glass 
must,  of  course,  be 
employed.  The  ex¬ 
tension  front  also  per¬ 
mits  of  the  advantageous  use  of  the  telephoto  attachment. 

_  Cam  levers  are  done  away  with  in  the  operation  of  the 
rising  front,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  position  on 
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CLOSE  WORK 
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the  nickeled  posts  by  simply  grasping  the  release  springs 
and  raising  or  lowering  the  front.  The  side  slide  is  as  readily 
operated  by  means  of  the  lever  which  shows  just  back  of  the 
right  hand  post  (right  hand  of  camera).  The  front  board, 
carrying  shutter,  is  made  of  aluminum  and  covered  with  fine 
seal  grain  leather.  The  combination  of  the  finished  mahog¬ 
any,  polished  brass,  nickel  and  rich  leather  is  effective  and 
harmonious.  The  convenience,  durability,  scope  and  beauty 
of  the  Cartridge  Kodaks  will  maintain  for  them  their  position 
as  the  recognized  leaders  in  the  hand-camera  field. 

VARIE.TY  IN  TONE.S  ON 
DE.KKO  PAPE,R. 

To  the  professional  photographer  who  is  looking  for  unique 
effects  to  interest  his  customers,  and  to  the  amateur  who  is 
looking  for  equally  unique  effects  to  interest  himself  and  his 
friends,  the  following  formulae,  which  have  been  used  with 
charming  effect  on  Dekko  paper,  will  prove  of  value. 

These  formulae  were  first  published  in  the  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press,  and  after  experimenting  with  them  with  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  we  now  give  them  to  our  customers. 

Editor  Buffalo  Express:  A  pleasing  range  of  tone  can 
readily  be  obtained  on  Dekko  by  adding  to  the  developer  a 
restrainer  which  allows  of  prolonged  exposure  without  fog¬ 
ging  the  resulting  prints.  The  colors  obtainable  are  green, 
brown,  orange,  and  red,  with  their  intermediate  shades.  The 
prints  closely  resemble  carbon  prints,  particularly  when  the 
carbon  Dekko  is  used,  and  without  the  troublesome  manipu¬ 
lations  necessary  in  carbon  printing. 

Having  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  recently  with  a 
view  of  getting  away  from  the  cold  black  and  white  so  much 
used,  I  offer  through  the  Illustrated  Express,  the  amateur’s 
friend,  a  simple  method  of  obtaining  a  wide  range  of  colors 
suitable  for  various  subjects. 

Either  metol  or  hydrochinon  can  be  used,  but  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results,  on  the  whole,  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Prepare  the  developer  according  to 
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the  following  formula :  Water,  i  oz. ;  metol,  7  grs. ;  sodium 
sulphite,  24  grs. ;  hydrochinon,  3  grs. ;  sodium  carbonate,  40 
grs. ;  potassium  bromide,  i  to  10,  5  drops. 

This  developer  will  give  a  good  black.  Make  a  stock  re¬ 
strainer  composed  of  water,  i  oz. ;  ammonium  bromide,  20 
grs. ;  ammonium  carbonate,  20  grs. 

The  exposure  will  be  many  times  that  necessary  for  black 
tones,  and  unless  Welsbach  gaslight  can  be  used,  daylight 
will  be  found  less  trying  to  the  patience,  particularly  when 
red  or  brown  prints  are  wanted.  Different  exposures  will,  of 
course,  be  required  for  the  various  grades  of  Velox  and 
Dekko,  those  below  being  for  Dekko,  which  seems  to  allow 
of  the  most  pleasing  variety  of  colors.  For  use,  one  ounce  of 
developer  is  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and 
stock  restrainer  added  in  varying  proportions. 

For  prints  in  green,  add  4  drams  stock  restrainer.  Expo¬ 
sure  should  be  about  30  times  that  required  for  black  tones. 

Brown :  use  6  drams  stock  restrainer  instead  of  4  and  ex¬ 
pose  about  120  times  exposure  for  black. 

Orange  :  use  8  drams  stock  and  expose  about  60  times  ex¬ 
posure  for  black. 

Red  :  use  12  drams  stock  and  expose  about  150  times  ex¬ 
posure  for  black. 

The  brown  obtained  by  the  use  of  six  drams  stock  is  a 
pleasing  yellow  brown.  A  red-brown  can  be  obtained  by 
using  the  developer  as  prepared  for  red  tones  and  exposing 
about  30  times  exposure  for  black. 

A  good  quick-printing  negative,  with  Dekko  and  above 
undiluted  developer,  will  produce  a  black  print  at  noon  on  a 
clear  day,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  at  the  unobstructed  north 
window,  in  about  i-io  second,  so  for  red  tones  about  15  sec¬ 
onds  would  be  required ;  with  gaslight  at  4K  inches,  about  20 
minutes  and  with  Welsbach  light,  about  7  minutes  will  be 
necessary.  The  longer  the  exposure  and  consequently  the 
shorter  the  development,  the  yellower  the  tone;  the  longer 
the  development  the  browner  the  tone.  Development  must 
not  be  carried  too  far  or  the  print  will  be  darker  than  desired. 
All  the  colors  dry  darker  than  they  appear  when  wet  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  green,  change  color.  The  orange 
before  drying  is  a  lemon-yellow,  the  red  is  a  light  yellowish 
terra  cotta  which  dries  a  bright  Bartolozzi  red.  If  the  prints 
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are  muddy  without  the  proper  contrast,  the  exposure  has  been 
too  long.  A  plain  one-to-four  hypo  bath  may  be  used  to  fix 
prints  in,  but  the  alum  bath  recommended  by  the  maker  of 
the  paper  is  better.  Ulysses  G.  Ore. 


A  HINT  ON  DE,VE,LOPE.RS 
AND  TONE,RS 

It  is  to  our  interests  that  our  customers  make  good  nega¬ 
tives  and  prints.  On  the  results  obtained  rests  the  reputation 
of  the  Kodaks,  the  film  and  the  paper.  We  are  not  doing 
business  for  to-day  only,  but  for  next  year  and  the  years 
that  are  to  follow.  Hence  it  is  that  we  use  the  utmost  care 
in  the  preparation  of  the  developers  and  toners  sold  for  use 
with  our  sensitized  products.  Knowing  every  ingredient 
contained  in  these  products,  we  also  know  better  than 
anyone  else  just  what  combinations  of  chemicals  will  act 
best  upon  them. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  preparations  are  better  adapted  to  use 
with  our  products  than  are  any  of  the  substitutes  offered  in 
their  place,  and,  owing  to  the  facilities  which  we  have  fortest¬ 
ing,  they  are  unequaled  in  purity. 

IMPROVES  ON  ACQUAINTANCE 

It  must  have  been  a  half  dozen  years  ago  that  a  customer 
sent  us  this  brief  testimonial,  “Solio  is  an  honest  paper.” 
Since  that  day  seventy-one  brands  of  papers  have  come  and 
gone,  but  the  honest  paper  remains  as  the  principal  standby 
of  thousands  of  photographers.  Its  very  honesty  and  relia¬ 
bility  have  kept  Solio  at  the  front  after  the  names  of  many  of 
the  papers  which  challenged  its  merits  have  been  forgotten 
for  all  time.  It’s  the  old  story  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  in  photography  means  the  survival  of  the  most  reliable. 
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At  Home, 

by  the  light  of  an  ordinary  lamp, 
by  gaslight,  or  by  daylight,  print- 
making  is  easy 

With  VtLOX 

paper.  Requires  no  dark 
room  and  renders  exquisitely 
soft,  platinum-like  effects. 


NErPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Division  of  the  General  Aristo  Co. 


f  or  sate  bs  alt 
dealers 


Nepera  ParK, 
N.  Y. 
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The  No.  3 
Folding  Weno 

Hawk  =  E,ye 

is  the  only  pocket  camera  having  pneumatic 
shutter  and  iris  diaphragm  stops.  It  is  fitted 
with  the  finest  rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  bril¬ 
liant  reversible  finder,  focusing  mechanism 
and  tripod  sockets  for  horizontal  and  vertical 
pictures.  A  complete  daylight  loading  film 
camera  of  the  highest  type. 

No.  3  (3^  X  4)4),  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  $15.00 
No.  3  (3^  X  4%),  Achromatic  lens,  set  focus,  13.50 
No.  4  (4  X  5),  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  20.00 
No.  4(4x5),  Achromatic  lens,  set  focus,  17.50 

Hawk  =  Eyes  $5.00  to  $25.00 

BLAIR  CAMERA  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hawk-Eye  Catalog  free  by  mail. 
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KLORO 


The  insoluble  emulsion,  the 
extra  heavy  basic  stock  (im¬ 
ported,  of  course),  and  the  soft 
richness  of  the  prints  are  dis¬ 
tinctive  Kloro  features,  which 
place  it  above  all  other  photo¬ 
graphic  papers. 

Sold  by  all  stock  dealers. 

.  THE  PHOTO-MATERIALS  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  highest  quality 
of  work,  the  greatest 
brilliancy  of  tone  and 
gloss,  combined  with 
the  richest  depths  of 
color  and  the  softest 
gradations  in  the  half¬ 
tones,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  use 
of  Albuma  Paper. 

It  has  a  quality  all 
its  own. 

All  dealers  sell  Albuma 

NEW  JERSEY 
ARISTOTYPE  CO. 

NEPERA  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  of 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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NEHRING’S 
Convertible 
R.ay  Screen 


is  composed  of  three  Rcty  Screen 
Lenses  of  very  light,  medium  and 
dark  yellow  optical  glass.  These 
lenses  are  in  an  adjustable  lens 
mount,  which  is  used  over  the 
front  hood  of  the  camera  lens  and 
fits  like  a  cap.  By  the  interchang= 
ing  of  the  three  fundamental  Ray 
Screen  Lenses  7  distinctly  different 
shades  may  be  produced,  thus  mak» 
ing  it  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  ortho- 
chromatic  photography,  giving 
quite  a  variety  of  exposures,  such 
as  snapshot,  bulb  and  time. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

U.  NEHRING 

16  East  42d  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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Perfecter 


PLATINUM 


TyrE  invite  your  attention  to  this  grade  of  pure 
Platinum  Paper,  believing  that  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  worker  will  be  highly  delighted  with  results 
obtained  with  it.  Exquisite  gradation  and  delicate 
shades  of  black  and  gray  are  most  artistically  obtained. 
This  brand  of  Platinum  Paper  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  for  artistic  and  beautiful  results  in  portraiture. 


PLATINUM 


response  to  the  demand  for  a  good  grade  of  pure 


Platinum  Paper,  at  a  medium  price,  we  have  placed 
ARTISTI  PLATINUM  on  the  market.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  landscape  and  view  work, 
though  excellent  results  are  obtained  in  portraiture. 
We  solicit  a  careful  trial  of  this  brand,  believing  the 
paper  itself  will  proclaim  its  merit,  far  better  than  we 
can  tell  it. 


All  our  papers  are  made  by  the  Kirkland- Wallace  Process, 
In  Denver.  Colorado,  where  the  dry  atmosphere  is  unequaled 
for  the  production  of  perfect  Platinum  Paper. 

Sample  package  of  either  PERFECTER  or  ARTISTI  Plati¬ 
num  Paper  in  4  x  5  size,  with  developer  for  the  same,  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents,  by  addressing 


The 


Camera  Chemical  Co. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  Trade  Agents 
N ew  York 
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f  THORNTON -PICKAR^ 

SHUTTERS 

I  FOR  GENERAL  USE 


Time  and  Instantaneous 

A  roller-curtain  shutter  of  great  simplicity.  It  : 
ligMs  the  whole  plate  uniformly;  it  works 
without  jarring  the  lens;  no  complicated  parts  : 
to  get  out  of  order ;  seldom  needs  repairs — and 
then  only  slight  ones.  Cheapest  at  the  outset,  t 
and  cheapest  at  the  end.  By  far  the  best  j 
general  shutter  made.  I 

Focal  Plane  Shutters 

Are  unequalled  for  the  beautiful  quality  of  ^ 
work  they  do  when  the  object  is  in  extra  rapid  : 
rnotion.  As  they  admit  an  enormous  amount 
of  light,  they  produce  well-nigh  impossible  : 
results.  As  simple  as  the  Time  and  Instan-  i: 
taneous.  Can  be  made  to  interchange  with  ■ 
reversible  backs. 


Thornton-Pickard 
New  Time-Exposure  Valves 
;  Regulate,  automatically,  exposures  up  to  three 
seconds.  Fitted  to  old  shutters.  $2. 

Send  for  Thornton-Pickard  Catalogue 

Oar  1900  PHOTO- ENCYCLOPEDIA 
has  been  highly  praised  this  year.  It  is 
compendium  of  Catalogue. 
I  Instruction  Booky  Reference  ListSy  and 
I  special  Articles  published.  Pricey  post¬ 
il  paidy  20  cents. 


j  ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

:  Sole  American  Agents 

j  323-325  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ss.j 
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A  tasteful  mount  helps  the  picture.  Use 

NEW  REMBRANDT 
PHOTO .  MOUNTS 
WITH  INSERT 

For  clean,  permanent  prints,  use 

EAGLE  HYPO  SODA 

a  special  brand ;  clear  as  crystal ;  absolutely  pure ; 

full  strength ;  instantly  soluble. 

The  best  and  most  serviceable  background  in  the 
market  for  home  or  studio  use  is  our 


REMBRANDT  HEAD  GROUND 

Send  for  particulars  of  above  and  other 
new  specialties  just  received. 

GEORGE  MURPHY 

57  East  9th  Street,  New  York 


TRIPOD  STAY. 

The  ••mlsBiBgr  Unk”  to  a 
X>hoto*outflt.  Can  be  folded 
within  tripod  or  detached  to 
carry  In  pocket.  Ko  more  acci¬ 
dents  from  tripod  alippiag,  nor 
from  the  careless  swingr  of  a 
blundersome  foot,  ^clce,  75  o. 


FREE 

OR 

NEARLY 

SO. 

A  new  10  cent  booklet 

“Pictures  &  Pointers" 

For  one  3-cent  stamp  and  10 
names  and  addresses  of  ama- 
tenr  friends. 

Adjustable 

View  Finder 

so  Cents 


Get  them  of  your  dealer  or  of  as 

HELUN  MF6.  &  PUB.  CO.,  96  Flftb  An.,  Cbicigo 


Kindly  mention  Tmb  Photo-Miniaturb 


The  PLATINOTYPE 


Here  is  another  interesting  letter 
ALSO  UNSOLICITED 

“Your  paper  is  the  cheapest  I  have 
ever  used.  I  would  have  it  at  double 
the  price.” 

An  old  customer  in  New  York  says 
“The  paper  is  superb.” 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  TO 


WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 

1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


INSTANTANEOUS 

EXPOSURES 

THE 

CHEAPEST. 

MOST 

UHIFORH 

AHO 

RELIABLE 

PLATE 

OH  THE 
MARKET 

HAMMER 

EXTRA  FAST 

PLATE 

CONCEDED 

BY 

ALL 

TO 

BE 

THE 

RIGHT 

SPEED 

HAMME,R  DRY  PLATE, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Send  for  Hammer’s  Little  Book-A  Short  Talk  on 
Making’,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

CO. 

Negative 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniatuee 


The  real  leaders 

in  photography  are  known 
by  their  beautiful 
work,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  with 

Portrait-turyscope 

and 

Euryscope  Lenses 

Send  for  Price-List  to 
Sole  American  Agenta 

BE,NJ.  FRE,NCH 
6  CO. 

319  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


mm 


It  is  a.  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

S.  6  M. 
Flash  Powder 

No  noadous  smells  and 
practically  no  smoke 

sc  CENTS  PER  OZ.  SOTTLE 

E,.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  Sole  Trade  Agents  CHICAGO 
and  All  Li-re  Dealers 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Mujxatu&s 


Wo  be*  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  Photo -Miniaturo  that 


The  Photo  Rra 


AND 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 

are  now  combined  to  make  the  most  complete  and 
most  up-to-date  photographic  magazine  published 
in  the  United  States. 


THE  PHOTO  ERA  is  larger,  and  stronger,  and 
better  than  ever  before,  because 


“In  Union  there  is  Strength” 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  we  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  offer  the  public  a  photographic  magazine  of 
the  best  quality  that  money  and  brains  can  make, 
and  we  sell  it  at  as  low  a  price  as  modern  machinery 
and  methods  can  make  it. 


cents  a  copy,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
sale  at  all  news  stands  and  photo-supply  houses. 


year. 


On 


Photo  Era  Pub.  Co. 

DEWEY  SQUARE.  BOSTON 


JENA=ZEISS 

ANASTIGMAT 

LENSES 

The 

“UNAR’>1:4. 


A  new  Anastigmat  Lens  by  Carl  Zeiss, 
Jena,  specially  adapted  for  extra  rapid 
Hand  -  Camera  Work,  Portraits  and 
Groups;  great  depth  of  focus,  fine  defi¬ 
nition,  and  brilliant  illumination. 
Catalogue  and  Price=Iist  free  on  request 

E.  B.  MEYROWITZ 

Direct  Importer  and  Sole  Agent  for  U,  S. 


Minneapolis ;  604  Nicollet  Ave. 
St.  Paul;  360  St.  Peter  Street 
Paris:  3  Rue  Scribe 


104  E,ast  23rd  Street 
125  West  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Ehxdly  mention  This  Photo-Mihiatvm#  , 


Thirtieth  Thousand  Nozo  Ready 

MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS 

FOR  AMATEURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
A  pocket  book  of  practical  hints  for  hand -camera 
workers,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  72  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  ao  cents.  < 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tells  how  to  make  two  or  more  negatives  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  with  kodak  or  other  camera,  and  print  all  into  one 
continuous  picture.  The  only  book  on  the  subject. 

as  cents.  PENNANT  &  WARD 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


ABOUT  THAT  NEW  LENS 
You  expect  to  get  this  spring— we  offer  Three  Good  Reasons  why 

Gray*s  Double  Stigmat 

should  have  first  consideration.  These  reasons  are  too  big  to 
insert  here,  but  will  be  mailed  to  you  with  a  full  account  of  the 

new  lens  on  request. 

Gray^jLloyd  Mfg.  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


GOOD  TOOLS  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  Photo- 
En^ver  as  to  every  one  else.  The  Royle  machines  are 
indispensable  to  modern  engraving  plants.  They  have  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  successful  tools. 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS  Paterson,  N.J. 


PAGES 

OP 

TO 

DATE 

TAROQGAOOT 

Send 
4  Cents 
Postage 


Mention 

THE  PHOTO¬ 
MINIATURE 

A,  A.  AYATT  Nortb  Broadway  ST.  LOOIS.  MO. 


nflB  V^^UD^IUiC  the  latest  in  photo  papers,  and  a  sue* 

rULIUnilUlflC  cess.  Gives  wonderfitl  ran^e  of  tone, 
from  rich  sepia  to  platinum.  No  skill  required  in  development, 
which  is  simple,  quick  ami  cheap.  Sample  dozen  cabinets  with 
full  instructions  mailed  free  lor  35  cents.  Circulars  and  one  print, 
5  cents. 

CAL.  CAMERA  CO.,  22  GEARY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  GUERIN  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRIZE  WINNERS.  Udress  Depl.  for  T  Calalog.  ST.  lOOIS,  HO. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniatotk 


ANATEUD 

ptioioQc^nic 

.SUPPLIES 

laUSTPATtD  CATALOG  ■■ 


special  Announcement 

That  new  BOOK -LIST  of  ours, 
ready  at  last,  is  full  of  interesting 
items.  The  most  complete  list  of 
current  photographic  literature  extant. 
Free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

We  have  secured  from  the  English 
publishers  a  further  shipment  of 
PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR 
1900  (paper  covers,  $1  postpaid)  and 
PENROSE’S  PROCESS  YEAR¬ 
BOOK  for  1900  (cloth -bound,  with 
designed  cover,  $1.50  post  free.  No 
more  copies  can  be  had  when  these 
are  gone.  An  early  order  is  there¬ 
fore  desirable. 

A  full  INDEX  to  the  current  volume 
(Vol.  II)  of  THE  PHOTO-MINIA¬ 
TURE  will  be  given  with  the  March 
number.  Don’t  miss  it.  A  key  to 
much  valuable  information. 

TENNANT  «S  WARD 

289  Fourth  Ato.,  NE-W  YORK 


Three  photographs  presenting  three  good 
reasons  why  GRAY’S  DOUBLE  STIG- 
MAT  is  The  Lens  to  buy  this  spring, 
mailed  free  to  those  interested. 
Gray-Lloyd  Mfg.  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


ICiadly  mentioo  Th*  Photo-Miniatuu 


PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE,  YEAR 

reproduces  and  describes  the  best  photographic  pictures  of 
each  year,  with  illustrated  descriptions  and  critiques  of  the 
principal  exhibitions,  completely  representing  the  progress  of 
pictorial  photography. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES 

are  given  an  especially  prominent  place  In 

PHOTOGKAMS 


OF  THE  YEAR  1900 

READY  DECEMBER  1st 

The  criticism  on  the  worh  from  the  United 
States  is  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  T.  Keiley, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  of  unusual  interest. 

THE  CANADIAN  WORK  OF 
THE  YEAR 

will  be  well  represented  and  capably  dealt  with. 

THE  TWO  LEADING  BRITISH 
EXHIBITIONS 

of  the  Royal  Photographla  Society  and  the  Salon  will  be 
very  completely  described,  with  many  pictures,  and  all  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  will  be  reproduced  in  miniature,  with 
a  key  enabling  the  reader  to  identify  any  single  picture. 

FRENCH,  CONTINENTAL,  AND 
COLONIAL  SCHOOLS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK 

will  be  well  represented  by  carefully  chosen  examples  and  a 
critical  report  of  the  pictorial  progress  of  the  year,  etc.,  etc. 

About  Two  Hundred  Pages,  with  some 
Ona  Hundred  and  Siicty  Illustrations 
Priet/  Paper  CoQert.f  7.00  ;  Cloth  Bound  EdIt/on,  97.25. 
Postpaid  to  anu  addroto  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Most  Interesting 
of  Photographic  Picture  Books 

Order  early  to  avoid  disappointment 

PHOTOCRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1899  is  still  obtainable. 
Prise,  75  ete.,  pottage  15  cte.  extra  ;  Cloth,  91.00,  pottage  20  eta. 
AMERICAN  AGENTS 

TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  YorR 


P.  S. — The  clotb-bonnd  edition  is  exhausted.  A  new  sopply 
will  be  ready  Jannary  20.  The  paper  cover  edition  is  beind 
rapidly  taken  np,  and  early  orders  are  advised. 


Only  Sixty  Copies  Left 
And  no  more  to  be  had 

Orders  filled  in  rotation  as  received 


ThePROCESS* 


Penrose’s 
Process 
Year  Book 
for  1900 


Is  this  year,  more  than  ever  before,  the  most 
comprehensive  exhibit  obtainable  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  reproduction  processes.  It  has 
105  full  page  illustrations,  17  in  color,  and 
82  illustrations  in  the  text.  With  many  valu¬ 
able  monographs  on  photo-mechanical  work, 
written  by  authorities  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments 

An  indispensable  book  for  photo¬ 
engravers,  illustrators,  printers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  graphic  arts 

Bound  in  cloth  with  specially  designed  cover 
PRICE,  $1.50,  net,  post  free 


American  Agents 

TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  YorR 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturs 


Have  you  ever  compared  the  results 
obtained  with  BACKED  Plates  against 
those  obtained  with  ordinary  Plates? 


LOVE,LL 

BACKILD 

FLATUS 

have  all  the  speed  of  the  most 
rapid  plates  on  the  market 
but  give  incomparably  better 
results  in 

STUDIO  OR  AT  HOME 
PORTRAITURE 

especially  with  light'  draperies 

LANDSCAPE  OR  OUTDOOR 
WORK  WITH  SKIES 

or  in  photographing 

INTERIORS 


or  any  subject  with 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 

Exposed  and  developed  Hire  an  ordinary  nlate 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 

LOVELL  DRY  PLATE  MF6.  CO. 
NEW  ROCHELLE.  N .  Y . 


New  York:  621  Broadway 
Chicago:  64  Wabash  Ave. 
Denver:  Hart  Bros.  &  Wells 


The  Emblem  of  Permaneucj. 


ARISTO  MOTTO: 

**We  l»elieve  that  permanency  is  the  kep- 
stone  of  photographic  success,  and  all  brands 
of  paper  bearing  our  Trade-Marit  are  man« 
ufactured  on  this  principle.  We  hold  our 
consumers*  reputation  and  success  identical 
with  our  own.  We  surround  both  with  every 
safeguard  il^own  to  Chemical  Science  and 
our  own  experience. *'  a  a  a  a  a 


■5," 


American  Aristotype 

Company,  Manufacturers  W 
“  ARISTO*'  PAPERS  6  SUPPLIES  v 

_ _ _  '  t-,  ■ 

•"*  •  . .  ;  , 

Jamestown,  New  YopK 


Kindly  mention  Thb  Photo-Minuturb 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  H  IN  THIS  NUMBER 


PRICE  M.  POST-FREE  7%4.  PER  YEAR  7/6 


IHE  photo¬ 
miniature 

:  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  : 
FHOTOGBAFHIC  INFORMATION 


Entered  M  Second-Clasa  Mail  Matter  M  New  York  Yost  Office 
Copyrighted,  1901,  by  Tennant  and  Ward,  N.  Y, 

Vol.  11.  No.  3^.  Mircli,  1901 


TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
LONDON ;  DAWBARN  6  WARD.  LTD.. 


PHOTOGRAPHING 

CLOUDS 


A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 

THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE 

from  the  beginning  to  the  present  number 

A  convenient,  practical  and  up-to-date 
photographic  library,  full  and  reliable  in 
its  Information,  extremely  compact  in  form 
and  charmingly  illustrated. 

No.  1.  MODERN  LENSES  (8th  thousand) 

No.  2.  THE  POSE  IN  PORTRAITURE  (nth  thou.) 
No.  3.  HAND-CAMERA  WORK  (9th  thousand) 
No.  4.  PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS  (lOth  thou.) 
No.  5.  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  (6th th.) 
No.  6.  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  7.  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESSES  (6th  thou.) 
No.  8.  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  HOME  (8th  thou.) 
No.  9.  LANTERN  SLIDES  (6th  thousand) 

No.  10.  THE  “BLUE  PRINT,”  ETC.  (7th  thou.) 
jNo.ll.  DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
No.  12.  RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES  &  PRINTS 
No.  13.  PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS  &  TREES 
No.  14.  STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 
No.  15.  INTENSIFICATION  &  REDUCTION 
Np.l6.  BROMIDE  PRINTING  &  ENLARGING 
No.  17.  THE  CARBON  PROCESS 
No.  18.  CHEMICAL  NOTIONS,  ETC. 

No.  19.  PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN 
No.20.  TRIMMING,  MOUNTING  &  FRAMING 
No.2I.  ALBUMEN  &  PLAIN  PAPER  PRINTING 
No.22.  GUM-BICHROMATE  PRINTING 
No.23.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATIONS 
No.24.  PHOTOGRAPHING  CLOUDS 

Any  numbir  of  "The 'Photo-Miniature"  can  he  obtaimed 
at  any  time.  Always  in  print. 

Orders  for  single  copies  or  subscriptions  received  bf  hll  dealers  In 
photographic  supplies,  newsmen,  booksellers,  the  American  News 
Co.  and  its  branches,  or  the  publishers.  Single  copies,  25  cents, 
postpaid.  No  sample  copies.  Subscription  price,  $2.50  per  year. 


published  by  TENNANT  AND  WARD, 
AT  289  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 
AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD,  lift).,  AT 
6  EARRINGDON  AVENUE,  E.  C.  LONDON 


Kindly  metjtion  The  Photo-Miniaturk 


the  apkil  number  of 

^he  PHOTO -MINIATURE 

WILL  OPEN  VOLUME  THREE 


With  a  desirable  little  book  on 

LAND  SCAPE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

giving  timely  information  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  subject;  written  in  a  practical 
and  helpful  way  — from  the  common- 
sense  point  of  view  —  for  the  beginner 
and  the  man  who  “wants  to  know.” 
The  detail  of  composition  is  fully  dealt 
with,  and  the  number  is  instructively 
illustrated  with  pictures  by  Henry  Troth, 
W.  H.  Ingram,  J.  Whitall  Nicholson,  C. 
Grant,  La  Farge,  F.  A.  Waugh,  H.  A. 
Beasley  and  others. 

WITH  ALL  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH  AS  USUAL, 
IN  PITHY  PARAGRAPHS 

Order  a  copp  from  pour  dealer 

PRICE  25  CENTS 


PUBLISHED  BY  TENNANT  AND  WARD 
AT  289  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD,  LTD  AT 
6  FARRINGDON  avenue.  E.  C..  LONDON 


The  discriminating  amateur 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 

WILSON’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE 

is  the  most  practical  of  Ameri¬ 
can  photographic  journals.  In 
its  pages  month  by  month  may 
be  found  all  the  photographic 
news  of  the  month;  reports  of 
new  processes  and  methods; 
practical  formulae;  brightly 
written  papers  on  topical  sub¬ 
jects;  and  many  fine  examples 
of  photographic  work.  A  trial 
subscription  (four  numbers)  is 
offered  to  the  readers  of  “The 
Photo -Miniature”  for  $1. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE.  $3  PER  YEAR 
SINGLE  NUMBER,  30  CENTS 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 
289  Fourth  Avenue  ;  New  York 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Fifth  th  ous  and  no  W  selling 


WILSON’S 

CYCLOPAE,DIC 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Most  Complete  Reference 
Book  of  Photography  in  the  Lan¬ 
guage.  A  Concise  Handbook  of 
the  Terms,  Formulae,  Materials, 
Methods,  Processes  and  Applica¬ 
tions  of  Photography  as  Practiced 
from  its  Inception  to  the  Present 
Day.  Five  hundred  Closely 
Printed  Pages,  with  over  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  References. 
Answering  every  Question  for  the 
Amateur  or  Professional  Worker. 
Arranged  in  Alphabetical  form  for 
Ready  Reference  and  forming  a 
Complete  Photographic  Library  in 
One  Convenient  Volume.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Strongly  Bound. 

PRICE  $4.00,  POSTPAID 

Order  through  t/our  dealer,  or  get  it 
direct  from  the  publisher’s  agents 


TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  YorR 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Three  Practical  Text- Boohs 
Recognised  as  Standards  the  World  Over 

WILSON’S 

QUARTER  CENTURY 
IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

I A  complete  manual  on  modern  photography  giving  the 
'theory  in  large  type,  and  the  experience  of  hundreds  of! 
!  practical  workers  in  supplementary  notes,  small  print. 
Tenth  thousand.  528  pages.  280  illustrations. 

Price,  $4.00  post-free 


WILSON’S 

PHOTOGRAPHICS 

CHAUTAUQUA  (TEXT-BOOK)  EDITION 
A  generous  volume  of  366  closely  printed  pages,  altogether! 
different  from  QUARTER  CENTURY,  and  especially  valu-j 
able  to  wet  collodion  workers,  printers,  photographers! 
building  or  altering  studios,  enlargers,  makers  of  lantern! 
slides,  etc. 

Price,  P4.00  post-free 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

in  line  and  half-tone  ;  Photogravure ;  Collo¬ 
type  ;  Heliotype ;  Swelled  Gelatine  Process ; 
Photo-Lithography  in  line  and  half-tone. 

By  W.  T.  WILKINSON 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Edw.  L.  Wilson 
The  best  all-around  book  for  the  process  student 
Contents  circular  sent  on  request 
180  pages.  Many  illustrations,  with  index 

Price,  Pj.oo  post-free 
For  Sale  by  all  Photo-Supply  Dealers  or 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Acid  fixing-bath,  103. 

Albnmen  printing  —  Historical 
notes,  359;  varieties  of  paper,  361 ; 
th*  silver  bath,  362,  364;  argen- 
tometer,  363;  sensitizing,  364; 
fuming,  366;  storing  sensitized 
paj^r,  367;  printing,  368;  toning 
preliminaries,  369;  stock  gold 
solution,  370;  uranium-soda,  ace¬ 
tate-gold,  phosphate,  borax  and 
tungstate  toning  baths,  371 ;  wash¬ 
ing  before  toning,  371;  toning  and 
fixing,  372 ;  testing  prints  for 
hypo.  373 ;  saving  paper  wastes, 
373- 

Ammonium  persulphate,  84, 90  117 

^  123,  133,  309. 

Apochromatic  CoIIinears,  425. 
Applications  of  photography,  422. 

Backing  plates,  27,  57. 

Bibliography,  227. 

Bromide  printing  and  enlarg¬ 
ing— Bromide  paper  described, 
139  j  uses  and  advantages,  140 ; 
varieties,  141 ;  choice,  142.  Co?i- 
tact priitling ;  Negatives  for,  142; 

143 ;  sensitiveness 
of  bromide  paper,  146;  printing 
distance,  146 ;  developers,  147 ; 
exposure,  148;  proofs  from  wet 
negatives,  149;  fixing  and  wash¬ 
ing.  15° ;  dodges  in  printing,  150 ; 
paper  negatives,  151  (read  “ten 
times”  for  “  one- twentieth  ” 
here).  Enlargements:  Choice  of 
illuminants,  151;  day-light,  152; 
apparatus  needed,  153;  enlarging 
room,  152;  enlarging  from  films, 
156 ;  enlarged  negatives,  157  • 
enlarging  with  artificial  light, 
various  illuminants,  157  ;  the 
light  box,  157 ;  condensers,  158 ; 
mounting  condensers,  159 ;  tables 
of  enlargement,  160;  focusing, 
161  j  exposures,  161 ;  dodging 
and  vignetting,  163;  composite 
printing,  164;  use  of  bolting  cloth, 
165 ;  aftertreatment  in  enlarging 
165 ;  reduction  and  intensifica- 
tiw,  166;  toning  by  various  meth- 
pds,  167;  trimming  and  mount- 
■tiR.  170-  Books,  171. 

Bromo-bydrochinon  developer,  ii. 

Carbon  printing  —  Advantages, 
185:  process  described,  186;  ori- 
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gin  and  evolution,  187;  principles, 
190:  effect  of  light  action,  190; 

tissues,”  192 ;  transfer  paper 
192  ;  various  supports,  193 ;  tools 
needed,  193;  storing  tissue,  104, 
201  j  sensitizing  solution,  19s; 
modifications,  197;  sensitizing, 
198;  bichromate  poisoning,  199; 
drying  tissue,  199 ;  exposure,  ao’  • 
actinometers,  203  ;  safe  edge,  204’ 
dampness,  205;  latitude  in  print¬ 
ing,  205;  continuing  action  of 
light,  205 ;  single  transfer,  206  ; 
double  transfer,  207  ;  transferring 
to  paper,  208;  to  rigid  supports, 
209;  development,  209;  under- and 
over-exposure,  210;  control  in 
development,  211 ;  clearing,  212  ; 
flexible  support  for  double  trans¬ 
fer,  212;  rigid  temporary  sup¬ 
ports,  213 ;  final  supports,  213  ■ 
various  supports,  214 ;  a  modified 
carbon  method,  215;  carbon  trans¬ 
parencies,  216;  lantern  slides,  217  • 
toning  and  intensifying,  217  • 
printing  in  skies,  219:  retouching 
and  spotting,  219 ;  finishing,  220 
Chemistry  of  photography,  237 ; 
the  elements,  238;  weighing  in, 
^39 »  symbols  and  equivalence 
240;  atomic  theory,  240;  chemical’ 
compounds,  241 ;  equations,  242  ; 
appliances,  242;  chloride  of  sil¬ 
ver,  244:  action  of  light  on,  246  : 
chemical  sensitizers,  247  ;  re- 
sriainers  and  desensitizers,  247  • 
photo-chemical  action, 248 ;  equiv¬ 
alent  solutions  and  their  use 
248;  a  pnnting-out  emulsion,  249; 
emulsion  for  development,  230  ■ 
chemistry  of  development,  230- 
developing  agents,  251;  restrain¬ 
ers,  252;  defects  of  pyro-aminonia. 
253;  sulphites  and  their  use,  233  • 
caustic  alkalies  and  carbonates’ 
254;  preservatives  in  developers’ 
254;  chemistry  of  fixing,  255;  phy¬ 
sical  development,  256;  chemistry 
of  intensifying  and  toning,  237 ; 
platinum  printing,  258.  Books  ou 
photo -chemistry,  260.  Table  of 
elements,  261 ;  of  chemical  formu- 
ae  and  equivalence,  263.  Facts  to 
know :  Solubilities,  434;  chemi¬ 
cals  which  spoil,  435;  sulphites, 
435  ;  alkalies,  caustic  and  carbon¬ 
ated,  436;  acids,  437;  potassium 
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salts,  438 ;  hypo,  438 ;  water,  439  ; 
powdering  and  dissolving  chemi¬ 
cals,  447. 

Children,  Photographing— Anew 
art,  282 ;  the  first  lesson,  282 ; 
child  love,  283 ;  making  friends, 
284;  environment,  285;  camera, 
286;  lenses,  287;  tripod  and  plates, 
288;  backgrounds  and  illumina¬ 
tion,  289;  single  figures,  290; 
babies,  291 ;  the  smile,  292 ;  groups, 
232  ;  toys,  293 ;  posing,  294 ;  mul¬ 
tiple  pictures,  294;  flashlights,  296. 
Children  out-of-doors :  Some  sub¬ 
jects,  298 ;  exposures,  298 ;  back¬ 
grounds,  299 ;  mistakes  and  rem¬ 
edies,  300.  Studio  work :  Prepa¬ 
rations,  301 ;  babies,  302  ;  groups, 
303- 

Clouds,  Photographing  —  Argu¬ 
ment,  485;  chief  methods  in  use, 
4^ ;  other  methods,  488 ;  by  varia¬ 
tion  of  exposure,  488 ;  various  ex¬ 
posure  shutters,  488;  halation  and 
its  cure,  489;  backed  plates,  490  ; 
illumination,  490 ;  solar  spectrum, 
491;  corrected  plates  needed,  492; 
the  color  screen,  492 ;  testing  the 
screen,  494 ;  clouds  on  ordinarj- 
plates,  496 ;  screen  and  corrected 
plates  adjusted,  498;  how  the 
screen  helps,  499 ;  exposure,  499  ; 
development,  500 ;  local  develop¬ 
ment,  501 ;  cloud  forms,  502  ;  sun¬ 
set  and  moonlight  effects,  503  ; 
cloud  negatives  for  printing-in, 
504;  method  of  printmg-in,  506; 
masking  and  other  wrinkles,  507; 
printing  frames,  508 ;  printing 
operations,  508;  copied  negatives, 
J09 ;  defective  skies,  510 ;  improv¬ 
ing  negatives,  510. 

Collmears,  93,  425, 

Composition,  58-64. 

Conventions  —  National,  224 ;  New 
England,  278 ;  Iowa,  4&. 

Developers  — •  Bromo-hydrochinon, 
11 ;  eiko-hydro,  ii  ;  pyro-soda, 
36  (substitute  sulphurous  for  sul¬ 
phuric  in  this  formula),  43. 

Distances,  Salomon’s  table  of,  75. 

Electric  light  portraiture,  179. 

Emerson,  Dr.  P.  H.,  40,  177. 

Eniargement,tables  facilitating,  160. 

Enlarging  (See  Bromide  printing). 

Exposure  shutters,  54,  — . 

Exposure  system — Yellott’s,  65-82  ; 
in  pinhole  work,  182. 

Pllms— Keeping  qualities,  43  ;  en¬ 
larging  from,  156;  drying  roll 
films,  469. 


Flowers,  Photographing  —  Com¬ 
positions  indoors  :  apparatus 
needed,  2;  plates,  3;  ray-filter,  3, 
12;  illumination  in  general,  4; 
backgrounds,  4;  preparing  the 
flowers,  5 ;  arrangement  and  fo¬ 
cusing,  6;  lighting,  7;  exposure, 
8,  12;  practical  experience,  9; 
developers  and  development,  10. 
Stowers,  life  size:  Modification 
of  apparatus,  12 ;  a  stand  for  ver¬ 
tical  photography,  14;  avoiding 
reflections,  17 ;  a  focusing  device. 
17,  19;  temperature,  18;  lighling, 
20 ;  exposure,  21 ;  development, 
22  ;  photographing  flowers  pen¬ 
dent,  23;  special  lines  of  work, 
24.  Flowers  in  their  natural 
haunts  :  tripods,  25 ;  camera  and 
lens,  26;  backing  plates,  27;  use 
of  ray-filter,  27 ;  weather,  28 ;  il¬ 
lumination,  28;  wind,  29;  practi¬ 
cal  work.  30;  reproducing  na¬ 
ture’s  colors,  33. 

F 0 casing — Flowers, 6, 17  ;  street 
scenes,  56 ;  in  enlarging,  161 ;  in 
photographing  children,  286;  for 
multiple  pictures,  295 ;  for  flash¬ 
light  portraits,  297;  dark  inte¬ 
riors,  174,  429. 

Fog  in  negatives,  104. 

Formalin,  175,  389. 

Fox  Talbot,  181. 

Framing  photographs  —  A  r  g  u- 
ment,332 ;  black  and  white  prints, 
333;  close  framing,  334;  wooden 
and  oval  frames,  335  ;  the  passe¬ 
partout,  335-337 :  cloth-covered 
frames  and  their  making,  337-344 ; 
various  examples  of  framing,  344. 

Crnm-Mchromate  printing— Argu¬ 
ment,  399  ;  the  gum  print  defined, 
400 ;  its  virtues,  401-403 ;  suitable 
subjects,  403  ;  how  to  begin,  405  ; 
choice  of  paper,  407 ;  sizing  and 
colloids,  408,  409 ;  the  bichro¬ 
mates,  409:  pigments,  410; 
brushes  and  other  tools,  41 1  ; 
coating  the  paper,  411-413 ;  drj- 
ing,  413  ;  (an  alternative  process, 
413-415) ;  printing,  415 ;  develop¬ 
ments,  416;  fixing,  417  ;  finishing, 
418 ;  historical  sketch,  419.  Books 
on  the  process,  419. 

Intensification —  Argument,  loi; 
preparations  for,  103  ;  methods  : 
mercurial,  with  ammonia,  105; 
ammonium  sulphide,  106 ;  sodium 
sulphite, 107,  108;  ferrous  oxalate, 
109;  by  redevelopment,  84;  with 
hydro-quinone,  109;  with  metol, 
no;  with  gallic  acid,  in;  mer- 
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curic-iodide  method,  iii ;  with 
potassio-cyanide  of  silver,  113; 
arfa,  113;  with  mercury  and 
platinum,  114;  Wellington’s  sil¬ 
ver  method,  114;  Balagny’s  al¬ 
ternative  method,  115;  with  cop¬ 
per,  115;  ferricyanide  and  uran¬ 
ium,  115 ;  lead,  116;  ammonium 
persulphate,  117.  Comparison  of 
methods,  117 ;  local  intensifica¬ 
tion,  118;  with  uranium,  119;  the 
final  washing,  120.  Books  on  in¬ 
tensification,  126.  Intensification 
of  bromide  prints,  166-169 ;  of 
carbon  transparencies,  217 ;  of 
cloud  negatives,  511. 

Interiors,  focusing  dark,  174,  429. 

Ir  es  Kromskop  system,  33. 

Japan,  photography  in,  172. 

Jena  glass  works,  177. 

Lamplight  photography,  37. 

Lens-making  for  amateurs,  308. 

Light,  photographing  against  the, 
426. 

Magnalium  for  lens  mounts,  43. 

McLiesh,  Wm.,  276. 

Metric  system,  443. 

Mitchell’s  Intensifier,  107. 

Moanttng  Prints — Principles,  323 ; 
contrast  or  harmony,  323 ;  mount¬ 
ing  surfaces,  325  ;  double  mount¬ 
ing,  325 ;  wide  margins,  326 ; 
panoramic  mounting,  326 ;  con¬ 
trast  treatment,  327 ;  placing  the 
print,  328 ;  proportions,  320 ; 
mountants,33o;  practical  details, 
330 ;  prepared  and  decorated 
mounts,  331  ;  cut-out  mounts,  332  ; 
mounting  without  cockling,  346. 

Moving  objects  photographing, 
78-81. 

New  England  Convention,  278. 

Night  photography  outdoors,  87. 

Ownership  of  negative,  38. 

Ozotype  printing,  220-222. 

Paris  exhibition,  photography  at 
the,  38,  94,  135,  177,  306,  314. 

Phosphate  P.  O.  P.,  43,  91. 

Photographic  manipula¬ 
tions — Weighing  and  measuring, 
439 ;  use  of  hydrometer,  441 ; 
measuring  solids,  442;  by  parts, 
442 ;  use  of  metric  system,  443- 
446 ;  making  solutions,  wj  ;  pow¬ 
dering  chemicals,  447 ;  dissolving 
solids,  448 ;  measuring  without 
measures,  450 ;  filtering  and  filter 


papers,  451 ;  making  up  devel 
opers,  toning  baths,  etc.,  453 ; 
labels  and  labeling,  456 ;  cleaning 
bottles,  457 ;  measuring  quickly 
or  in  the  dark,  458 ;  cleaning 
dishes,  459 ;  heating  and  cooling 
solutions,  460 ;  rocking  solutions, 
461  ;  washing  plates  and  prints, 
461-466;  dn-ing  negatives  and 
prints,  466-46S ;  drying  roll  films. 
469.  of  reference,  471. 

Pinhole  exposures,  182. 

Plain  paper  printing— Varieties 
of  paper,  374 ;  sizing  and  salting, 
375 :  arrowroot,  gelatine,  agar- 
agar,  arrowroot  and  gelatine, 
gum  arable  and  resin  papers,  376- 
378 ;  Valenta’s  resin  emulsion 
paper,  378;  sensitizing  solutions 
for  various  papers,  379  ;  sensitiz¬ 
ing,  380  ;  printing,  380;  gold  and 
platinum  toning,  381, 383  ;  double 
toning,  382 ;  the  ammonio-nitrate 
process,  382  ;  toning  with  copper, 
383 ;  Clernons’  paper,  3^ ;  alumi¬ 
num  toning,  384 ;  fixing  plain 
paper  prints,  385.  Books  on  the 
processes,  386. 

Plate  speeds,  72,  i8o. 

Platinum  prints,  clearing,  89,  230; 
platinum  toning,  238,  383. 

Positive  films,  176. 

Printing  in  the  sun,  229. 

Pyrol,  232. 

Reductloii  of  negatives,  120; 
Farmer’s  method,  121 ;  with  fer¬ 
ric-chloride,  122;  Belitzski’s  for¬ 
mula,  122;  with  ammonium  per¬ 
sulphate,  84,  123;  with  cerium, 
124 ;  with  potassium  permanga¬ 
nate,  125 ;  with  copper,  126.  Local 
reduction,  121,  126;  hy  friction, 
126.  Books  on  reduction,  126. 
Reduction  of  bromide  prints,  166  ; 
of  cloud  negatives,  511. 

Retouching,  chemical,  234. 

Rontgen,  Professor,  40. 

San  Francisco  Salon,  305,  393,  520. 

Salon,  Third  Philadelphia,  515. 

Snow  scenes,  85. 

Solar  eclipse  of  1900,  42,  132. 

Speed  of  moving  objects,  81. 

Stains  on  negatives,  104. 

Stigmat,  Gray's  Double,  349. 

Stomach,  photographing  interior 
of,  391. 

Street  Photography  —  Pictorial 
material,  50;  apparatus,  51; 
lenses,  53 ;  exposure  shutters,  54  ; 
focal  length  and  perspective,  53  ; 
view  finders, 55;  plates,  56;  study- 
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mg  street  pictures,  58 ;  the  value 
of  simplicity,  60;  composition, 
61  ;  point  of  view,  point  of  inter¬ 
est,  62 ;  vertical  lines,  62  ;  angu¬ 
larity  of  forms,  63;  fore^ound, 
64;  exposure-stops,  various  fac- 
^4-69;  light  intensity,  69; 
table  of  exposures,  71;  plate 
speeds,  72 ;  shadows,  73 ;  the  stop 
to  use,  74 ;  table  of  distances,  75 ; 
time  of  day,  75 ;  camera  drill,  76 ; 
holding  the  camera,  77 ;  moving 
objects,  78 ;  table  of  distances  of 
moving  objects  and  size  of  pic¬ 
ture  image,  80 ;  speed  of  move¬ 
ment  in  streets,  8i ;  development, 
82;  intensification,  83 ;  reduction, 
84;  enlarging  street  views,  85; 
snow  scenes,  85 ;  wet  day  photog- 
raphy,  86 ;  building’s,  86 ;  "working 
at  night,  87 ;  Books  on  street  pho- 
tography,  88. 

sulphite  of  soda,  176,  253,  435,  453. 

Tennant  and  Ward  partnership,  345. 

Trees,  photogTaphing— A  promis¬ 
ing  field,  31;  decorative  natural 
forms,  31;  wind,  32;  exposure, 
32  ;  blossoms  and  berries,  33  ;  re¬ 
producing  the  colors  of  nature,  33, 


Trimming  priats— Argument,  315. 
317  J  practical  experiments,  317: 
selecting  points  of  interest,  318; 
ovals,  circles,  319:  squaring 
prints,  319 ;  tools  for  trimming, 
320 ;  the  use  of  masks  for  trim- 
™'n^32i ;  the  white  line  method, 
322.  Trimming  enlargements,  370. 
f  npiod  walking  stick,  395. 


Unar  lens,  41. 

Universal  developer,  ii. 

Uranium  toning  and  intensifying 
115,  119,  169.  " 


Vertical  photographing,  stand  foe 
14-16.  ’ 

Voigtlander’s  new  portrait  lens 
43,  390. 


Washing  negatives,  roll  films  and 
prints,  461-471. 

Werner’s  Mezzotint  carbon,  347 
Wet  day  photography,  86. 


Yellott’s  exposure  system,  65-S2. 

Zeiss  anastigmats,  3,  41. 
Zero-photography,  Nipher’s,  431. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  CLOUDS. 

As  one  by  one  these  little  books  of  The  Photo-Minia¬ 
ture  series  are  gathered  together  to  fill  the  empty  niches 
in  photographic  literature,  the  wonder  in  me  grows  to  see 
how  the  empty  niches  multiply.  There  are,  indeed,  those 
who  say  that  we  have  already  too  many  books  about  pho¬ 
tography.  These,  however,  speak  unwisely,  lacking  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  being  deceived  by  mere  bulk.  That  we 
have  photographic  information  a-plenty  may,  perhaps,  be 
admitted.  But,  as  the  reader  is  w'ell  aware,  it  deals  over¬ 
much  in  generalities  and  of  too  few  things  in  particular  ; 
is  largely  unclassified  and  hidden  in  cumbersome  text¬ 
books  or  journals  of  past  years — is  oftentimes  inaccessible 
when  most  its  help  is  needed. 

The  development  of  pictorial  photography,  for  example, 
has  brought  us  a  vast  store  of  information  on  this  subject — 
books  and  scattered  papers  reiterating  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  of  picture-making  out-of-doors,  but  leaving  their 
application  in  diverse  circumstances  to  the  invention  of 
the  individual  worker.  The  field  is  all  too  large  to  be 
satisfactorily  handled  in  this  way.  Think  for  a  moment 
of  the  manifold  glories  of  the  hills  under  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  moods  and  aspects  ;  of  the  possibilities  of  marsh  and 
lowland  streams  winding  to  the  sea  in  mist  and  sunlight ; 
of  the  mysteries  of  light  and  shadow  discovered  in  forest 
and  glade  ;  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the  sea,  and  the  hun¬ 
dred  similar  themes  awakened  during  a  walk  abroad. 
Shall  we  attempt  to  discuss  these  in  a  meagre  chapter 
apiece  ?  And  what  about  cloudland — that  marvellously 
beautiful  panorama  which  is  unrolled  before  us  every¬ 
where  out-of-doors?  Shall  we  dismiss  its  inimitably 
varied  beauty  in  a  chapter  or  two?  Nay,  rather  let  us 
have  a  book  devoted  to  the  handling  of  each  theme  sep¬ 
arately,  and  let  us  assure  ourselves  that,  as  far  as  the  land 
of  the  sky  is  concerned,  no  single  volume  can  compass 
its  pictorial  opportunities,  or  suggest  more  than  a  few  of 
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the  thousand  ways  by  which  we  may  secure  a  lasting 
record  of  its  everchanging  beauty. 

The  early  workers  in  photography  gave  comparatively 
little  heed  to  the  sky  in  their  picture-making.  It  pre¬ 
sented  technical  difficulties  which  their  imperfect  processes 
could  hardly  overcome.  Thus  they  got  rid  of  as  much  of 
the  sky  as  was  possible  by  placing  the  horizon  high  up  in 
their  pictures.  A  notable  exception  is  found  in  the  re¬ 
markable  photographs  of  sea  and  clouds  made  by  Gustav 
LeGray  about  forty  years  ago,  hardly  surpassed  in  beauty 
by  the  more  recent  sea  pieces  by  Worsley-Benison. 

H.  P.  Robinson,  in  his  Pictorial  Ejfect  in  Photography 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  urge  upon  photographers  the 
irnportance  of  the  sky  as  an  aid  in  landscape  composition. 
Since  his  day  photographers  have  given  more  and  more 
attention  to  the  subject  and,  aided  by  plates  corrected  for 
color  reproduction  and  other  conveniences,  have  brought 
the  art  of  landscape  photography  to  a  desirable  degree  of 
perfection.  So  general,  in  fact,  is  the  understanding  that 
an  outdoor  scene  without  sky  (or  tint  suggesting  sky)  is 
an  absurdity,  that  “baldheaded”  or  skyless  landscapes 
are  crudities  perpetrated  only  by  beginners  or  those  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  rudiments  of  picture  making. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  here  to  deal  with  the 
sky  as  pictorial  element.  This  properly  belongs  to 
composition,  and  will  be  treated  of  when  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Photo-Miniature  on  that  most  interesting 
of  subjects.  Meanwhile  the  reader  may  profitably  fol¬ 
low  the  chapters  on  clouds  and  skies  in  Hinton’s  Practical 
Pictorial  Photography.  The  purpose  of  this  monograph 
is  simply  to  cover  the  technique  of  cloud  photography,  but 
it  would  be  in  nowise  complete  were  it  not  to  warn  the 
reader  that  there  is  a  pictorial,  as  well  as  a  technical  side 
to  the  subject.  It  may  be  well,  also,  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  clouds  are  not  always  needed  in  landscape  photo¬ 
graphs.  Frequently  a  mere  sky-tint  will  serve  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  art  better  than  the  most  delicate  of  cloud- 
forms,  but  a  tint  of  some  kind  is  always  needed  whenever 
there  is  sky  space.  An  expanse  of  blank  white  paper 
can  never  represent  the  sky.  The  monograph  this  month 
was  written^  by  Mr.  Osborne  I.  Yellott,  and  embodies  his 
experience  in  this  delightful  specialty  during  the  past  few 

Editor. 

Two  Principal  There  are  two  _  principal  methods  of 

Methods^  obtaining^  clouds  in  photographs.  For¬ 
tunately  jt  is  not  necessary  at  this  late 
day  to  argue  in  favor  of  either  of  them  exclusively.  Each 
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has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  To  the  photog¬ 
rapher  of  high  ideals,  who  can  command  every  known 
printing  process  or  method,  the  “printing-in”  method  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  A  necessity  because  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  secure  clouds  and  foregrounds  on  the  same 
plate  in  their  best  possible  relations  and  at  the  season  and 
hour  necessary  for  perfect  results.  To  such  workers  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  landscape  be  taken  when  the 
conditions  are  most  favorable,  regardless  of  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  sky  at  that  time.  The  clouds  in  turn  are 
then  taken  when  and  as  they  may  be  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose  in  hand,  and  the  combination  of  sky  and  land¬ 
scape  effected  in  printing. 

The  other  method  consists  in  obtaining  both  clouds  and 
foreground  on  the  one  plate  in  their  proper  relative  print¬ 
ing  densities.  This  method,  while  not  capable  of  the 
pictorial  possibilities  offered  by  the  former  method,  has 
many  advantages,  and  will  be  found  easily  available  for 
those  who  would  rather  go  along  without  clouds  in  their 
pictures  than  take  the  trouble  necessary  to  print  them  in 
by  double  or  combination  printing.  This  trouble,  w'hile 
of  little  moment  with  the  printing-out  papers  such  as 
Solio,  Albutna  and  similar  papers,  or  even  with  platino- 
ty'pe,  a  semi-printing-out  paper,  is  by  no  means  incon¬ 
siderable  where  bromide,  Velox,  Dekko  and  other 
development  papers  are  used.  With  the  latter  great  care 
and  accuracy  are  required  in  properly  registering  the 
paper  on  the  negatives  in  cloud-printing,  and  numerous 
trials  are  necessary  before  the  exact  relative  exposures 
for  the  two  negatives  are  ascertained  in  order  that  the 
two  portions  of  the  print  may  develop  up  evenly.  In 
lantern-slide  making,  again,  it  is  no  little  trouble  to  either 
put  clouds  in  by  two  exposures  on  the  one  plate  or  to 
make  a  separate  cloud  cover-glass  which  will  register 
accurately.  In  this  branch  of  work,  as  in  enlarging,  car¬ 
bon  printing,  and  similar  methods,  it  is  unquestionably  a 
great  convenience  to  have  the  clouds  and  foreground  on 
the  one  plate.  Again,  it  requires  no  little  artistic  ability 
to  select  a  cloud  negative  exactly  suitable  to  a  given 
landscape  negative  in  all  respects,  and  many  amateurs 
would  be  far  better  satisfied  to  take  their  clouds  and 
landscape  as  nature  gives  them,  placing  the  blame  with 
nature  if  the  ensemble  offends  the  educated  eye.* 


*  I  have  just  looked  over  a  collection  of  thirty  or  more  prints  by 
Mr.  C.  Grant  La  Farge  made  on  Cramer’s  Isochromatic  plates.  In 
these  foreground  and  cloud  forms  were  secured  at  one  exposure.  They 
equal  any  results  obtained  by  combination  which  we  have  seen. 
Obviously  this  method  is  the  simpler  of  the  two. — Editor. 
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Other  ,  4^8itioii  to  these  two  methods  of 
Methods.  obtaining  clouds  there  are  several  others 
,  rnore  or  less  used  by  various  classes  of 

workers.  The  professional  photographers  who  got  up  a 
well  known  portfolio  of  views  of  the  Paris  Exposition 
used  the  old  and  time-worn  method  of  painting  the  clouds 
on  the  back  of  their  negatives  with  “opaque”  of  some 
kind.  These  clouds,  while  not  altogether  satisfactory  or 
true  to  nature,  served  their  purpose  by  breaking  up  what 
would  have  been  monotonous  expanses  of  blank  skies. 
The  method,  while  not  recommended,  is  one  commonly 
employed  by  commercial  view  photographers  and  can  be 
used  whenever  the  sky  of  the  negative  is  thin  enough  to 
print  to  a  decided  tone.  If  employed  to  more  than  sug¬ 
gest  cloud  forms  it  demands  the  same  skill  as  one  would 
require  to  paint  a  sky,  w’hich  few  photographers  possess. 
A  modification  of  it  is  to  smoke  the  back  of  the  negative 
over  a  tallow-dip  or  oil  lamp,  forming  the  clouds  with  the 
tip  of  the  finger  or  tuft  of  cotton  lightly  applied.  The 
results  so  obtained  are  not,  however,  even  most  liberally 
speaking,  examples  of  cloud  photography,  though  it  is 
possible  in  this  way  to  improve  the  character  of  certain 
classes  of  prints—of  which  the  less  said,  the  better. 

Modified  There  is  also  a  method  of  obtaining 
Exposure  clouds  on  the  plate  with  the  foreground 
Methods.  mechanically  cutting  off  a  portion  of 
the  light  from  the  sky  in  making  the 
exposure.  This  is  quite  easily  done  in  several  ways.  One 
method  is  to  use  the  focusing-cloth  in  the  place  of  shutter 
or  lens  cap,  raising  it  quickly  in  front  of  the  lens  to  make 
^ then  lowering  it  slowly  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  light  from  the  sky  while  still  exposing  the  fore- 
grounu.  ^  Or  the  Icns-^cap  can  be  used  in  the  same  way, 
treating  its  top  edge  as  a  pivot  and  raising  it  slowly  frona 
the  bottom,  thus  veiling  the  upper  portion  of  the  lens 
during  the  exposure.  Another  and  more  certain  method 
and  one  commonly  used  abroad,  is  to  use  a  shutter  of  the 
curtain  or  roller-blind  variety.  With  this  the  view  is  first 
focused  on  the  ground  glass,  and  then  the  curtain  or  blind 
lowered  until  it  shuts  off  the  view  down  to  the  horizon. 
The  distance  to  which  the  blind  has  been  lowered  is  then 
carefully  noted.  The  shutter  is  then  set  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  exposure  made  by  pulling  the  shutter- 
string  to  that  distance,  a  short  auxiliary  exposure  being 
then  given  the  sky  before  concluding  the  exposure.  Any¬ 
one  having  one  of  these  shutters  will  easily  understand 
mese  dmections.  The  studio  shutter  commonly  used  in 
England,  i.  e.,  one  having  a  hinged  flap  which  may  be 
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raised  or  lowered  at  any  desired  speed,  is  also  an  excel¬ 
lent  instrument  for  the  work.  Needless  to  say,  all  of 
these  methods  are  only  possible  where  the  horizon  is  dis¬ 
tant  or  forms  approximately  an  unbroken  line.  In  the 
case  of  near  buildings  or  other  large  objects  projecting 
some  distance  above  the  horizon  the  method  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  obvious  reasons. 

_ 1  The  first  requirement  in  cloud  photog- 

£  C^e  ^  raphy  is  to  get  rid  of  halation,  and  this 
‘  is  true  whether  we  are  making  cloud 
negatives  only,  or  attempting  foreground  and  clouds  on 
the  one  plate.  In  photographing  an  interior  lighted  by 
one  or  two  small  windows,  one  of  the  first  things  we  no¬ 
tice  is  the  halo  or  spreading  of  the  light  around  the  win¬ 
dows  and  all  objects  near  the  windows.  This  halation,  as 
we  call  it,  obliterates  the  window  bars,  light  hangings, 
etc.,  almost  entirely.  Or  if  we  take  a  picture  of  a  tree 
against  a  brightly  lighted  sky,  we  will  find  that  the  pro¬ 
jecting  leaves  or  branches  are  very  much  lighter  in  tone 
than  the  main  body  of  the  foliage  or  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
itself.  If  we  examine  the  negative,  we  will  find  that  the 
window  bars  or  projecting  leaves,  which  should  have 
been  almost ‘clear  glass,  being  silhouetted  against  the  light, 
show  evidence  of  an  excess  of  light-action.  The  light  has, 
in  fact,  overspread  its  natural  boundaries.  A  great  many 
beginners  fail  to  understand  this  halation,  and  hence  do 
nothing  to  remedy  it.  Those  who  have  advanced  a  little 
further  know  what  it  is,  and  partially  solve  the  difficulty 
by  not  including  windows  in  their  interiors  and  avoiding 
trees  against  a  bright  light.  Photographers,  as  a  rule, 
rarely  realize  that  there  is  any  halation  present  unless 
they  can  see  it.  They  fail  to  see  that  if  it  is  present  where 
a  leaf  projects  against  the  sky,  it  must  be  just  as  much 
present  in  every  other  portion  of  the  sky.  A  moment’s 
thought  will  show  that  such  is  the  case.  For  this  reason 
alone  in  all  landscape  photography  we  should  use  plates 
prepared  to  meet  this  difficulty,  known  as  ‘  ‘  backed  ’  ’  or 
non-halation  plates.  The  main  cause  of  this  halation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  strong  light  penetrates  the  thin  sensi¬ 
tive  film,  passes  through  the  glass,  strikes  the  plane  sur¬ 
face  of  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  is  reflected  back  into  the 
under  side  of  the  film,  thus  giving  a  double  light  action 
just  where  the  light  is  already  too  strong.  To  correct  it 
the  light  which  passes  through  the  glass  must  be  taken  up 
or  absorbed  in  some  way,  so  that  it  cannot  be  reflected 
back.  Some  mcinufacturers  remedy  this  very  largely  by 
making  what  are  known  as  double-coated  plates,  (a  quick¬ 
working  emulsion  coated  on  a  slower  emulsion)  in  which  so 
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much  of  the  light  is  absorbed  in  passing  through  the  dou¬ 
ble  film  that  there  is  practically  none  to  be  reflected  back. 
The  Seed,  Cramer,  Hammer,  and  Orthonon  double-coated 
or  “Non-Halation”  plates  belong  to  this  class.  They 
possess  great  latitude  in  exposure,  are  little  slower  than 
the  fastest,  require  development  in  dilute  solutions  and 
“  fix-out”  vety  slowly.  The  Lovell  plate  is  also  supplied 
‘  ‘  backed,  ’  ’  with  a  red  light-absorbing  mixture  over  which 
is  applied  for  further  security  a  sheet  of  black  paper. 
This  “backing”  is  soaked  off  before  developing  the 
plate.  With  the  Lovell  backed-plates  halation  is  practi¬ 
cally  abolished.  The  writer  recently,  by  way  of  a  test,  ex¬ 
posed  one  of  these  plates  upon  an  open  window  with  lace 
curtains  for  over  thirty  minutes  with  No.  32  stop.  After 
fairly  careful  development  in  a  dilute  developer,  no  hala¬ 
tion  was  discernible,  the  texture  of  the  curtains  remaining 
perfectly  visible,  and  the  cord  hanging  from  the  inside 
blind  down  the  center  of  the  window  being  easily  seen  in 
the  print.  Many  workers  prefer  to  “back”  their  own 
plates  as  required  for  use.  For  this  purpose  there  are  a 
number  of  preparations  on  the  market,  some  sticky  and 
messy,  hard  to  apply  and  harder  still  to  remove.  The 
writer,  after  trying  many,  now  uses  exclusively  the  E.  IV. 
M  Improved  Backing,  which  comes  in  a  small  block  and 
is  applied  with  a  brush.  A  dozen  5x7  plates  can  be 
“backed”  in  ten  minutes,  and  by  the  time  the  last  is 
backed  the  first  is  dry  and  ready  for  the  plate-holder. 
Before  developing,  the  plate  is  held  under  the  tap  for  a 
moment  to  wash  off  the  backing,  or  it  can  be  developer! 
without  previous  washing  if  preferred,  as  the  backing  does 
not  injure  the  solutions.  With  so  convenient  a  remedy 
at  hand  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  photographer  permit¬ 
ting  halation  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  success. 

Intensity  of  •  observation  and  expe- 

Li?ht  rience  that  the  sky  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
®  ■  intensely  bright  than  any  part  of  the 
landscape  proper.  A  moment’s  thought  tells  us  that  it 
therefore  requires  a  much  shorter  exposure  than  the 
foreground.  It  is,  in  fact,  possible  to  make  cloud  nega¬ 
tives  with  the  ordinary  plates  by  simply  shortening  the  ex¬ 
posure.  The  exposure  tables  all  tell  us  tliat  in  photograph¬ 
ing  clouds  we  should  give  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  the 
normal  exposure.  For  instance,  if  in  summer,  on  a  bright 
day,  our  average  landscape  requires  ^  of  a  second  with 
the  No.  8  stop,  then  our  clouds  would  require  about 
-rw  of  a  second  with  that  stop  or  its  equivalent  with  a 
smaller  stop.  But  in  addition  to  the  great  intensity  of  the 
light  from  the  sky,  another  factor  needs  to  be  considered 
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which  common  observation  or  experience  may  or  may 
not  have  taught  us.  We  have  all  no  doubt  noticed  that  if 
we  undertake  with  the  ordinary  plate,  Cramer  Crozvn, 
Seed,  Stanley,  Lovell,  Hammer,  or  any  other  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  buy,  to  photograph  a  group  of  children, 
some  in  red,  some  in  yellow  and  some  in  blue  or  other 
colored  gowns,  our  picture  will  render  the  red  and  yellow 
gowns  almost  black,  w'hile  a  light  blue  gowm  will  come 
out  practically  white.  This  is  not  so  only  once,  but  every 
time,  and  to  the  thoughtful  must  show  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  plates.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  case, 
and  since  light  blue  is  the  color  of  the  normal  sky  it 
follows  that  this  “something  wrong”  enters  very  mate¬ 
rially  into  the  subject  of  cloud  photography.  Therefore, 
promising  in  advance  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  technical,  I  would  ask  my  readers  to 
permit  a  short  digression  before  taking  up  the  practical 
side  of  our  subject. 

The  Solar  A  sunlight  passing  through  a 

Spectrum  P^sm  and  thrown  upon  a  white  screen 
^  •  breaks  up  into  what  are  generally  known 

as  the  seven  primary  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo  and  violet.  The  effect  of  these  colors  upon 
the  human  eye  has  been  accurately  and  scientifically 
measured,  the  result  being  to  demonstrate  that  yellow  is 
the  brightest  (most  luminous)  of  all,  and  that  on  either 
side  of  yellow  the  brightness  of  the  colors  falls  off  more 
or  less  regularly,  red  running  into  darkness  at  one  end  of 
the  spectruni  and  violet  into  darkness  at  the  other. 

Now  the  ideal  photographic  plate  should,  of  course, 
reproduce  the  varying  luminosities  of  the  spectrum  colors 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  but  the  ordinary  photographic 
plate  is  by  no  means  ideal  in  this  respect.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  far  as  this  plate  shows,  there  are  no  such  things 
as  red  and  orange  light,  while  yellow  and  green  are 
barely  visible.  But  blue,  which  to  the  eye  is  little  brighter 
than  orange,  is  shown  to  be  the  brightest  color  in  the 
spectrum.  Indigo  and  violet,  both  quite  dark  to  the  eye, 
are  shown  to  be  almost  as  bright  as  blue  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate.  To  make  the  matters  worse  this  peculiar 
plate  records  half  a  dozen  or  more  colors  beyond  the 
violet,  none  of  which  are  visible  to  the  eye,  but  which  the 
plate  says  are  brighter  than  yellow.  In  other  words,  this 
ordinary  plate  is  color-blind.  It  misses  entirely  the  most 
gorgeous  colors  in  nature,  and  by  way  of  compensation 
brings  forward  a  lot  of  colors  that  we  can’t  see,  and 
therefore  have  no  desire  to  reproduce. 

Fortunately  for  the  photographer,  however,  every  color 
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has  in  it  so  large  an  amount  of  white  light  that,  with  a 
full  exposure,  red,  orange,  yellow  and  green  objects  make 
some  little  impression  on  the  photographic  plate.  This 
white  light  is,  in  fact,  so  abundant  that  it  is  possible,  by 
giving  a  long  enough  exposure,  to  photograph  an  object 
with  a  deep  red  glass  in  front  of  the  lens.  Experience, 
however,  shows  that  all  these  colors  “take”  darker  than 
they  should  appear  to  the  eye.  Experience  also  tells  us 
that  blue,  indigo  and  violet  objects  all  “take”  much 
lighter  than  they  appear  to  the  eye.  Those  invisible 
rays  also  add  their  quota  to  the  impression  on  the  plate, 
and  how  much  of  our  troubles  are  due  to  them  we  may 
not  know  until  we  get  more  perfect  plates. 

These  things  have  been  known  to  pho¬ 
tographers  since  photography  began,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  sensi¬ 
tize  or  correct  the  photographic  plate  so  that  it  will 
give  the  correct  luminosity  value  of  colors.  A  clear 
explanation  of  the  problem  and  its  solution  may  be  found 
in  The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  6,  Orthochromatic  Pho¬ 
tography,  and  formulae  are  therein  given  for  treatment 
of  plates  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  results. 

We  can  obtain  from  any  dealer,  however,  a  variety  of 
plates  specially  prepared  for  the  reproduction  of  colored 
objects.  Among  these  are  the  Cramer  Isochromatic, 
medium  and  instantaneous,  the  Seed  and  Carbutt  Poly¬ 
chromatic,  the  Lovell  Color- Differentiating  (which,  by 
the  way,  can  be  bought  ready-backed),  the  Standard  Or- 
thonon  (a  non-halation  plate),  the  Forbes  Orthochromatic 
and  others.  In  England  the  Edwards  and  Spectrum 
plates  are  much  used.  Some  of  these  plates  are  as  fast 
as  the  fastest  ordinary  plates,  require  but  little  more  care 
in  development  and  give  negatives  of  excellent  quality. 
In  my  experience,  Cramer’s  Isochromatics  have  proved 
themselves  perfectly  sensitive  to  yellow  and  green,  but 
somewhat  supersensitive  to  blue,  indigo  and  violet.  The 
Lovell  C.  D.  and  Carbutt  Polychromatic  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  red.  The  other  plates  named  are  corrected 
along  the  same  lines,  but  all  are  somewhat  supersen¬ 
sitive  to  the  shades  of  blue.  Hence  it  follows  that  for 
cloud-work,  at  any  rate,  none  of  them  are  as  yet  perfectly 
adapted,  since  the  blue  sky  is  bound  to  have  more  than 
its  proper  relative  value  to  the  other  colors  in  nature. 

And  now  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  try  a 
very  simple  and  convincing  experiment. 
Take  a  piece  of  light  yellow  glass  or 
color-screen,  or  ray-filter,  if  you  have  one,  and  hunt  out 
a  chart  of  the  spectrum,  such  as  can  be  found  in  some 
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of  the  dictionaries.  If  this  is  not  available,  get  some 
strips  of  different  colored  ribbons  or  cotton  goods,  or 
make  a  chart  with  water  colors  or  pastels.  Place  your 
yellow  glass  over  the  red  and  you  will  find  it  practically 
unchanged — the  orange  becomes  orange-red-orange,  the 
yellow  remains  yellow,  the  green  remains  green  —  but 
now  comes  the  change.  The  blue  becomes  a  darker 
green  than  the  spectrum  green,  the  indigo  and  violet 
still  darker.  Here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  color-screen. 
The  blue,  to  which  our  plates  were  all  supersensitive, 
becomes,  in  effect,  green,  to  which  our  plates  are  prop¬ 
erly  or  partially  sensitive.  The  indigo  and  violet  both 
become  more  or  less  greenish  in  tone,  and  hence  are 
robbed  of  their  high  actinic  value  ;  the  yellow  remains 
yellow,  and  to  it  the  Cramer  plate,  at  least,  is  properly 
sensitive.  The  orange  and  red  are  practically  unchanged. 

Let  us  adjust  our  ray-filter  or  color-screen  and  turn  the 
lens  on  an  ordinary  landscape,  noting  the  effect  on  the 
ground  glass.  Instead  of  a  view  containing  a  multitude 
of  colors  and  combination  of  colors,  we  have  a  view  prac¬ 
tically  in  green  and  yellow.  The  road  and  other  objects 
of  a  light  tone  are  yellow,  grass  and  trees  are  green,  our 
clouds  are  light  yellow  and  our  sky  a  fairly  deep  green. 

Now  for  a  choice  of  plate.  If  we  use  the  ordinary  plate 
we  know  it  will  be  almost  totally  insensitive  to  both  yel¬ 
low  and  green,  which  are  now  the  predominating  colors. 
The  only  way  to  get  a  view  at  all  would  be  to  give  an 
exposure  sufficiently  long  for  both  yellow  and  green  to 
affect  the  plate.  This  all  the  reference  books  and  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  manufacturers  tell  us  to  do,  the  exposure 
ranging  with  the  different  plates  and  color-screens  from 
seventy-five  to  three  hundred  times  the  normal  exposure. 
This  may  not  amount  to  very  much  when  we  are  making 
cloud  negatives  pure  and  simple,  where  exposures  are 
calculated  in  minute  fractions  of  a  second,  but  in  land¬ 
scape  work,  generally,  it  is  hardly  a  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  ordinary  plates 
being  practically  insensitive  to  over  half  of  the  spectrum, 
we  are  really  photographing  only  the  different  amounts  of 
white  light  after  all. 

But  we  have  seen  that  our  corrected  plates  are  more  or 
less  sensitive  to  yellow  and  green.  And  inasmuch  as  our 
view  (with  the  screen  in  place)  is  made  up  of  yellow  and 
green  light,  it  follows  that  we  should  properly  use  a  cor¬ 
rected  plate  with  a  color-screen.  But  as  the  screen 
absorbs  or  cuts  off  a  certain  amount  of  light,  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  increase  the  exposure  somewhat. 
With  a  very  light  screen,  absorbing  but  little  light,  we  may 
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add  a  half.  With  darker  screens  we  increase  the  exposure 
just  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  amount 
of  light  cut  off.  Screens  are  of  so  many  colors  and  varie¬ 
ties  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  figures.  With  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  ray-filler,  the  normal  bichromate  solution  and 
the  Cramer  Isochromatic  plates,  the  normal  exposure 
should  be  multiplied  by  four. 

But  of  all  the  plates  above  named  no  two  are  sensitized 
exactly  alike,  that  is  no  two  give  yellow  and  blue  the  same 
relative  values.  Hence,  if  we  use  a  screen  which  will 
bring  these  two  colors  into  their  absolutely  correct  rela¬ 
tions  on  one  plate,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same 
screen  will  properly  correct  every  other  plate.  Fortunately 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  scientifically  accurate  in  these 
matters.  Any  improvement  will  be  welcome  after  our 
experience  with  the  ordinary  plate,  and  it  follows  that  if 
we  use  a  color  screen  with  any  corrected  plate,  we  are 
going  to  be  much  more  successful  than  without  them.  A 
common  error  lies  in  the  use  of  a  screen  too  dark  for  the 
plate.  The  effect  of  such  a  screen  is  to  make  the  blue  of 
the  sky  such  a  very  dark  green  that  it  will  practically  not 
photograph  at  all,  when  the  clouds  will  appear  as  tufts  of 
cotton  floating  in  a  sea  of  ink.  Such  skies  as  these  are  to 
be  avoided.  I  would  add  that  green  screens  are  some¬ 
times  used  instead  of  yellow  and  serve  the  same  purpose. 
.  „  ,  ,  The  most  practical  test  for  a  color- 

A  I  est  lor  tne  g^j-een  is  a  field  test  under  normal  con- 
bcreen.  ditions.  First  ascertain  the  proper  expo¬ 
sure  for  a  given  landscape  view,  an  exposure  which  (in 
development)  brings  up  the  shadows  in  good  shape, 
while  the  high  lights  are  gaining  density.  Having  found 
this,  adjust  the  screen  to  the  lens.  It  will  be  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  focus  again,  as  the  screen  ordinarily  throws  the 
focus  out  a  trifle,  especially  with  wide  open  lens.  Now- 
make  three  exposures,  giving  double,  treble  and  quad¬ 
ruple  the  normal  exposure.  Develop  the  plates  to  get 
the  proper  density  in  the  sky,  and  stop  there,  regardless 
of  the  shadows.  After  the  negatives  are  dry  make  a  set 
of  proofs.  The  one  which  shows  a  properly  exposed 
foreground  indicates  the  proper  factor  for  the  screen,  that 
is,  the  number  by  which  the  normal  exposure  is  to  be 
multiplied  in  order  to  get  its  equivalent  exposure  with  the 
screen  in  place.  But  if  upon  development  of  the  properly 
exposed  plate,  the  higher  lights  in  the  foreground,  or  the 
white  clouds  in  the  sky,  are  so  much  more  dense  than  the 
sky  itself  that  the  latter  prints  too  dark,  it  is  proof  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  screen  is  too  dark  a  yellow.  In  this  case 
exchange  it  for  one  of  a  lighter  shade,  or  if  it  is  a  bi- 
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chromate  of  potash  ray-filter  such  as  the  Bausch  &  Lomb, 
dilute  the  solution  with  the  required  quantity  of  water. 

Skies  of  the  class  referred  to  are  not  always  evidence 
that  the  screen  is  too  deep  in  tint  or  depth  of  color. 
Underexposure  will  give  the  same  effect.  With  a  screen 
adapted  as  the  above  set  forth  the  effect  is  to  overcome 
the  undue  light  intensity  of  the  sky  as  well.  The  blue  is 
therefore  really  over  corrected.  Hence  in  making  cloud 
negatives  with  such  a  screen  the  normal  exposure  must 
not  be  divided  by  ten  as  it  would  be  without  the  screen. 
The  proper  exposure  for  such  a  screen  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  that  for  landscape  multiplied  by  the 
factor,  the  entire  effort  in  adapting  the  screen  having  been 
to  obtain  the  exact  balance  of  exposure  necessary  in 
obtaining  both  clouds  and  foreground  on  the  one  plate. 
If  cloud  forms  alone  are  to  be  obtained  a  much  lighter 
screen  can  be  profitably  used,  in  which  event  a  shorter 
exposure  can  be  given. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  using  different 
screens  on  different  subjects.  The  light  screen  is  good 
for  clouds  alone,  but  will  not  preserve  the  skies  with  dark, 
heavy  foregrounds.  The  darker  screen,  on  the  other  hand, 
simply  requires  a  longer  exposure  for  clouds  alone,  and 
enables  the  worker  to  get  the  heaviest  kind  of  foregrounds 
with  them.  A  screen,  therefore,  is  only  too  dark  when 
it  cuts  the  blue  of  the  sky  down  so  much  as  to  leave  it 
underexposed  when  the  heavy  foreground  has  been  fully 
exposed. 

Taking  an  instance, — the  Bausch  &  Lomb  ray-filter  has 
been  frequently  condemned  as  giving  too  dark  skies. 
Many  workers  dilute  the  solution.  By  frequent  tests, 
however,  the  writer  has  found  that  it  is  almost  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  Cramer  Isochromatic  plates,  and  that 
there  are  no  clouds,  however  light,  which  cannot  be  pre¬ 
served  even  with  the  longest  kind  of  exposures,  provided 
the  exposure  has  been  properly  timed  for  the  foreground 
and  development  is  stopped  at  the  right  point.  The  data 
of  some  of  these  test  exposures  will  be  given  later. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  mainly 
Resume.  with  the  theoretical  side  of  cloud  photog¬ 
raphy.  We  have  seen  that  the  ordinary, 
uncorrected  plate  is  insensitive  to  certain  colors  and 
super-sensitive  to  others,  properly  sensitive  to  none  of 
them.  We  have  seen  that  the  corrected  plate  has  been 
rendered  properly  sensitive  to  two  colors  at  least,  but  is 
still  supersensitive  to  blue,  the  most  important  color  in 
cloud  work.  We  then  saw  that  by  changing  this  blue  to 
green  in  effect,  by  the  use  of  a  proper  color  screen,  our 
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plate  can  be  mads  to  render  it  with  nearer  its  proper 
relative  tone  value.  And  we  finally  saw  that,  by  over¬ 
correcting  the  blue,  we  can  overcome  the  undue  light 
intensity  of  the  sky,  and  thereby  manage  to  get  sky  and 
foreground  on  the  one  plate  under  all  ordinary  conditions. 
It  now  remains  to  take  up  the  practical  work  of  making 
cloud  negatives.  This,  in  view  of  what  has  gone  before, 
need  not  be  tedious  or  difficult,  since  I  will  not  feel 
obliged  to  give  reasons  for  every  statement. 

Ordinary  ^  common  contention  that  corrected 

Plates  ^  plates  or  color-screens  are  alike  unneces¬ 
sary  in  ordinary  cloud  photography.  This 
is  true  only  in  a  certain  measure.  Fairly  realistic  cloud 
pictures  can  often  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
plate.  On  a  dark  day,  for  instance,  with  heavy  clouds 
against  a  dark  or  gray  sky,  there  is  obviously  no  real 
necessity  for  the  use  of  a  plate  corrected  as  to  blue.  In 
this  case  the  normal  exposure  for  an  average  landscape 
should  be  divided  by  from  six  to  twelve,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  clouds  :  by  six  for  dark,  heavy 
clouds ;  by  twelve  for  light  fleecy  clouds.  The  plate 
should  be  developed  slowly  in  a  dilute  developer,  say 
one  part  of  a  normal  developer  diluted  with  four  parts 
of  water,  the  development  being  stopped  before  any  great 
density  has  been  gained.  The  picture  “Sunrise  on  the 
Ocean  ”  is  a  single -negative  print,  made  without  dodging, 
and  the  exposure  at  5.45  a.  m.  on  or  about  the  first  of 
September  was  one-fiftieth  of  a  second,  on  a  Cramer 
Crown  (uncorrected)  plate.  It  might  be  said  pretty 
generally  that  in  marine  work  the  ordinary  plate  can 
safely  be  used  and  the  clouds  preserved.  The  exposure 
for  open  marines  being  about  one-tenth  the  normal  and 
that  for  the  clouds  the  same,  it  follows  that  when  one  is 
properly  exposed  the  other  will  be. 

The  secret  of  catching  clouds  on  ordinary  plates  lies  in 
giving  short  exposures  and  developing  slowly  in  dilute 
developer,  as  stated.  The  slightest  over-exposure  with 
the  normal  developer  is  fatal,  but  with  a  dilute  developer 
even  an  overexposed  cloud  negative  may  often  be  saved. 
From  data  before  me  I  find  the  following  exposures  : 
March  12,  5.30  p.  m.;  sunset  view;  Stanley  plate,  stop 
No.  8,  exposure  one-half  second.  Same,  stop  No.  64, 
exposure  one  second.  The  clouds  here  are  almost  as 
well  preserved  as  in  many  of  my  ray-filter  negatives  made 
on  corrected  plates,  and  are  fully  as  good  as  those  taken 
on  the  Stanley  plate  on  the  same  day  with  No.  8  stop 
in  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second.  But  in  all  these  de¬ 
velopment  was  begun  in  a  very  weak  solution,  one  part 
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normal  to  eight  parts  water.  As  the  clouds  came  up 
more  strong  developer  was  added  for  density,  but  at  no 
time  was  a  solution  of  more  than  one-fourth  strength 
used.  By  this  method  of  development  open  foregrounds 
can  frequently  be  saved  on  the  plate  with  the  clouds. 

.  Corrected  or  color-sensitive  plates,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  in  very  many  cases 
Plates.  yggjj  without  any  color-screen  what¬ 

ever,  with  altogether  satisfactory  results.*  They  are  all 
partially  corrected  as  to  blue,  and  hence  tend  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  contrast  betw'een  that  color  and  the  white  of 
the  clouds.  Hence  in  marine  or  distant  landscape  views, 
where  the  exposures  are  necessarily  short,  it  is  possible 
to  get  both  clouds  and  foreground  on  one  plate.  The 
exposure  is  still  one-tenth  the  normal,  since  of  course  the 
light  intensity  remains  as  before,  but  there  is  vastly  more 
latitude  with  them  than  with  the  ordinary  plate.  With 
brightly  lighted  foregrounds,  the  clouds  are  frequently 
preserved  even  after  full  exposure.  With  yellow  sunsets, 
a  screen  is,  of  course,  rarely  necessary.  _  Nor  is  the  screen 
always  necessa^  with  them  in  making  straight  cloud 
negatives.  Divide  the  exposure,  as  before,  by  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-twelfth  and  develop  in  a  dilute  developer. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  development  to  screen  the  plate 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  ruby  light,  and  it  should  be 
examined  as  seldom  as  possible.  After  the  clouds  are 
well  out,  development  may  be  finished  in  a  stronger  solu¬ 
tion,  but  in  all  cloud-work  beware  of  over-development. 
The  extent  of  development  will  depend  upon  the  purpose 
for  which  the  negative  is  to  be  used.  If  for  ‘  ‘  printing- 
in,  ’  ’  it  should  be  stopped  very  early.  If  for  use  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  itself,  the  cloud-negative  may  well  be  carried  to  a 
fair  density,  but  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  very 
dense. 

The  sky  portion  of  the  picture  “The  Beginning  of  a 
New  Day”  is  of  this  class.  It  was  taken  on  a  Cramer 
Instantaneous  Isochromatic  plate  in  October,  with  a  No. 
32  stop,  in  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  second  without  a  color- 
screen.  This  was  on  the  basis  of  one-tenth  the  exposure 
for  average  landscape. 

Here  let  me  advise  the  worker  to  make  a  few  experi¬ 
mental  exposures  on  cloud-forms  of  different  sorts,  using 
one-tenth  as  the  mean  and  varying  the  exposure  from 
one-half  to  one-twentieth.  A  dozen  such  exposures. 


♦The  Cramer  Plate  Company  and  the  Lovell  Dry  Plate  Com¬ 
pany  distinctly  claim  this  for  their  brands,  and  my  experience  with 
slow  “  color-sensitive  ”  plates  confirms  the  reasonableness  of  the 
claim. — Editor. 
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Studied  by  comparison  with  each  other,  all  the  facts 
about  plates  and  exposures  at  hand,  will  tell  the  intelli¬ 
gent  worker  more  than  a  book  full  of  theory  gotten  here 
or  elsewhere.  These  experiments  should  include  expos¬ 
ures  of  the  same  subject  with  and  without  a  screen. 

Screen  and  third,  the  scientific,  and  withal  the 

Plate  in  ^T^ost  satisfactory  because  the  most  intel- 
Harmonv  way  of  making  cloud  negatives  is, 

y  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  use  of  backed 
color-sensitive  plates  and  a  properly  adjusted  screen  or 
ray-filter.  By  this  method  one  can  do  all  that  can  be 
done  by  the  other  methods  and  a  great  deal  more. 

Much  theory  and  much  humbug  attaches  to  the  color 
screen.  We  are  told  that  the  screen  must  be  made  of 
“optical  glass,”  perfectly  “flatted,”  the  plane  surfaces 
being  exactly  parallel,  and  that  the  tint  or  color  should 
be  spectroscopically  tested  for  the  best  results.  All  this 
is  true.  The  better  the  tool  the  better  its  performance  in 
intelligent  hands.  But  until  the  reader  is  justly  entitled 
to  indulge  the  whims  of  an  “expert”  he  may  profitably 
use  whatever  form  of  color  screen  or  ray  filter  is  most 
convenient.  Some  of  the  most  pleasing  landscapes  with 
clouds  I  have  seen,  made  by  Theodore  Pentlarge,  were 
made  on  orthochromatic  plates  and  a  screen  consisting  of 
the  thin  yellow-stained  gelatine  tissue  much  used  by 
confectioners.  This  costs  about  four  cents  per  sheet  of 
liberal  size,  is  tough  and  easily  renewable.  Cheap  com¬ 
mercial  screens  are  usually  selected  pieces  of  yellow 
glass  set  in  a  metal  rim,  and  selling  at  from  fifty  cents  to 
a  dollar.  A  better  variety  consists  of  two  pieces  of 
“flatted”  glass  with  a  film  of  colored  balsam  between. 
These,  accurately  measured  in  gradation  of  tint,  may  be 
had  for  two  or  three  dollars  apiece.  Nehring  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  “  convertible  ”  color  screen,  consisting  of  a  metal 
cell,  into  which  from  one  to  three  glass  screens  of  varying 
depth  may  be  placed.  The  best  screen  is  undoubtedly 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Ray-filter,  consisting  of  a  glass  cell  in 
metal  rim  containing  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate. 
With  this  instrument  the  depth  of  tint  of  the  screen  may 
be  regulated  at  will  by  changing  the  strength  of  the  bi¬ 
chromate  solution.  Formulas  for  the  preparation  of  such 
screens  may  be  found  in  The  Photo  Miniature,  No.  6  ; 
Orthochromatic  Photography,  wherein  also  the  various 
forms  of  color  screens  and  their  use  have  been  fully 
described.  With  some  plates  on  the  market  the  makers 
thereof  advise  only  the  use  of  a  particular  screen  which 
they  supply  ;  the  Cramer  Diy  Plate  Company  and  the 
Lovell  Dry  Plate  Manufacturing  Company  insist  that,  for 
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the  majority  of  subjects,  their  slow  color  sensitiv'e  plates 
should  be  used  without  a  screen.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  adjustment  of  exposure  is  really  as 
important  a  detail  as  the  choice  or  use  of  a  ray  filter  of 
any  sort.  This  adjustment  of  exposure  must  be  learned 
by  experience  with  the  plates  in  hand,  the  data  already 
given  being  accepted  as  a  general  guide.  In  working 
with  solutions  of  potassium  bichromate  (or  the  chromate 
as  advised  for  landscape  work)  the  depth  of  tint  may  be 
varied  to  suit  the  season  or  the  subject.  Thus  a  solution 
of  I  :  loo  may  be  suggested  for  the  more  delicate  cloud 
forms  ;  a  solution  of  i :  200  to  i  :  400  for  cloud  forms 
strongly  defined,  such  as  the  cumulus  variety  ;  while  for 
cirrus  clouds  we  may  return  to  the  use  of  the  1:100 
solution. 

In  an  earlier  number  of  The  Photo  Miniature  (No.  4) 
the  somewhat  rash  statement  was  made  that  the  ray-filter 
was  a  simple  remedy  for  halation.  The  statement  is  here 
withdrawn  as  containing  more  of  error  than  of  truth. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  by  cutting  down  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  a  ray-filter  minimizes  the  tendency  toward 
halation  according  to  the  depth  of  the  screen— nothing 
more. 

Next  to  the  color  the  size  of  the  screen  is  the  most 
important  consideration.  If  too  small  it  will  invariably 
cut  off  the  light  from  the  comers  of  the  plate.  For  this 
reason  it  is  always  best  to  buy  the  largest  screen  that  can 
be  used  with  a  given  lens.  And  even  then  one  must  be 
careful  in  raising  the  rising-front  of  the  camera  too  far,  as 
the  screen  being  practically  an  extension  of  the  lens-hood, 
is  bound  to  cut  off  light  from  the  comers  in  this  case 
unless  very  large  indeed. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  color-screen  works  has 
already  been  shown.  Its  practical  effect  is  to  enable  us 
to  greatly  overexpose  the  sky  and  at  the  same  time  obtain 
detail  in  the  cloud  forms.  This  is  tme  with  either  a  light 
screen  or  a  dark  one,  but  with  the  former  the  clouds  are 
frequently  lost  with  prolonged  exposure,  while  with  the 
latter  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  overexposure- 
expose  for  the  shadows  and  take  care  of  the  clouds  in 
development.  They  may  suffer  somewhat  in  matters  of 
delicate  detail  with  very  long  exposures,  but  they  will 
always  be  in  the  negative. 

In  undertaking  to  make  cloud  negatives 
Exposure,  pure  and  simple  the  worker  should  make 
several  trial  exposures  with  the  screen  in 
place  until  he  learns  the  exactly  proper  exposure  for 
ordinary  clouds  under  normal  conditions.  This  should  be 
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considered  the  normal  exposure  for  clouds,  varying  it 
with  varying  conditions.  For  instance,  the  writer’s  normal 
exposure  for  clouds  is  iV  of  a  second  with  the  No.  8 
stop,  B.  &  L.  Ray-filter  with  normal  solution,  and 
Cramer’s  Instantaneous  Isochrcnnatic  plate.  In  ordinary 
landscape  work  I  pay  no  attention  to  this,  but  in  making 
cloud  negatives  for  printing-in  purposes,  I  vary  it  with 
different  conditions.  For  instance,  with  brightly  lighted 
clouds  very  near  the  sun  in  midsummer  I  have  cut  my 
exposure  down  to  aw  of  a  second,  instead  of 
while  with  heavy  sunset  clouds  I  may  give  a  second  or 
more.  But  with  heavy  foregrounds,  I  expose  regardless 
of  the  clouds  and  give  what  the  foreground  requires,  be 
it  one  second  or  twelve,  the  latter  being  the  longest  now 
in  mind  with  the  stop  and  plate  named. 

With  a  color-screen  of  lighter  tint  the  normal  exposure 
for  clouds  will  necessarily  be  much  shorter  than  that  given 
above.  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Luitweiler,  some  of  whose 
cloud  studies  appear  in  this  number  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature,  both  use  the  Burchett  (a  light  green)  color- 
screen  of  English  manufacture  and  Cramer  Medium  Iso- 
chromatic  plates.  With  these  their  normal  exposure  is 
-2-6  of  a  second  with  the  No.  i6  stop. 

Mr.  Hinton,  a  master  in  pictorial  photography,  advises 
a  slow  plate,  a  lens  working  at  F/45,  and  a  quick  shutter 
exposure— which  in  England  probably  means  ^  of  a 
second.  All  the  English  workers,  in  fact,  advocate  a  slow 
plate,  despite  the  proverbial  dulness  of  their  skies. 

The  development  of  negatives  made  on 
Development,  corrected  plates  with  color-screen  or  ray- 
filter  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  plates 
without  the  screen.  That  is,  while  before  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  tentatively  and  with  weak  solutions  in 
order  to  preserve  the  clouds,  development  can  now  be 
carried  on  from  the  start  in  solutions  of  full  strength. 
Care  must  still  be  taken  to  stop  before  the  negative  gets 
too  dense,  and  for  this  reason  many  workers  prefer  to 
work  with  a  developer  not  over  half  the  normal  strength, 
an  additional  advantage  being  that  such  method  of 
development  results  in  softer  negatives. 

When  clouds  and  foreground  are  on  the  one  plate, 
however,  the  development  is  the  most  important  stage  of 
the  process  and  must  be  conducted  most  carefully.  In 
these  cases  we  should  expose  for  the  foreground,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  proper  exposure  for  the  clouds.  If  this  has 
been  done,  and  the  screen  is  reasonably  adapted  to  the 
plate,  the  foreground  will  be  well  up  by  the  time  the  sky 
reaches  the  proper  printing  density.  It  is  of  importance 
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to  Stop  development  at  the  right  point,  ^his  arriv^  at 
the  moment  when  the  sky  portion  of  the  if 

to  get  a  trifle  more  dense  than  the  .foreground.  By  that 
dmi  the  white  clouds  will  have  gained  full  density  and 
the  foreground  should  be  fully  developed.  But  if  the 
foregrou^  appears  a  little  weak  when  the  sky  is  almost 
denS  enough,  do  not  hesitate  to  stop  development.  If 
development  is  continued  the  foreground  will  gam  m 
densit\%  but  meanwhile  the  sky  will  be  gaming  t^'oe  as 
fast  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  weak  negative  with  sky 
and  foreground  ^^ir  proper  relations,  than  a  ne|aU%e 
with  a  dense  sky  and  thin  foreground.  The  former  can 
be  intensified,  the  latter  will  require  no  end  of  dodging 

^^The^besf  w^y  to  gauge  the  proper  density  of  the  sky  in 
developing,!  !  hold  the  negative  up  to  the  ruby  hght 
(Sutiously  if  the  plate  is  orthochromatic) ,  and  pass  the 
fingerslcroS  its  back.  The  point  at  which  the  finprs 
begin  to  be  but  barely  visible  is  the  point  at  which  to 
stop  development.  With  most  P^^^es  and  developers  this 
will  give  a  sky  printing  to  a  very  slight  tone,  and  that  is 
what!’e 'usually  want  in  our  landscape  negatives.  Take 
care  of  the  sky  and,  with  the  proper  exposure  and  screen, 

the  clouds  and  foreground  will  take  care  of  themselves, 
me  ciouQS  anu  ^  foreground  re- 

Local  mains  weak  after  full  development  of  the 

Development,  right  there.  As  a  rule,  that  is 

all  ri-^ht.  But  it  may  be  that  the  worker  would  prefer  to 
avoid  subsequent  intensification.  If,  therefore,  ^e  sky 
be^^ins  to  blacken  rapidly  in  the  developer  while  the  fore¬ 
ground  remains  quite  light,  this  may  be  as  conclu¬ 

sive  evidence  that  the  two  will  never  get  together ,  in 
other  words,  the  foreground  has  been  underexposed.  I 
this  event  remove  the  plate  to  a  very  dilute  dewlope^ 
Lak  a  tuft  of  cotton  in  developer  of  full 
with  it  go  carefully  over  the  foreground,  under  the  dilute 
!veloper  preferably.  Gradually  the  foreground  will 
Sther!ren!h.  Continue  this  treatment  until  the  fore- 
Iround  is  stronger  than  the  sky.  Now  place  the  plate  m 
the  developer  first  employed,  and  continue  development 
until  the  sky  has  reached  its  proper  density.  If  the  fore¬ 
ground  has  received  anything  like  the  proper  exposure, 
this  treatment  will  result  in  a  negative  of  good  printing 
quality.  The  picture  ‘  ‘  Winter  Evening  is  of  this  class, 
the  exposure  having  been  inadvertently  made  a  little 
short  for  the  foreground.  As  it  is,  the  negative  prints 

without  dodging.  . 

An  alternative  method  for  correcting  slight  underex- 
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posure  of  the  foreground  is  to  hold  back  the  sky  by  the 
application  of  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  the 
ordinary  “  restrainer,”  applying  it  with  a  brush  or  tuft  of 
cotton  after  wiping  the  surplus  moisture  off  the  face  of 
the  negative.  The  sky  portion  being  thoroughly  soaked 
with  this  restrainer,  the  negative  is  returned  to  the  devel¬ 
oper,  when  the  foreground  will  develop  out  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  sky.  This  method  is  not  as  certain  or  as 
satisfactory  as  the  former,  but  will  be  found  useful  by 
those  who  prefer  to  adopt  it. 

Branches  of  Photopaph  clouds 

Cloud  ^  kinds  under  all  possible  conditions, 

Photoeraphv  remains  to  apply  our  knowledge  to  the 
&  r  making  of  pictures  containing  clouds.  To 
this  end  we  have  before  us  several  interesting  fields  of 
work  which  we  will  consider  in  their  order.  First  come 
the  picpres  of  cloud-forms  alone,  wherein  we  care  little 
or  nothing  for  the  foreground,  and  aim  principally  at  get¬ 
ting  the  greatest  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  clouds.  Then  comes  the  making  of  cloud-negatives, 
which  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing-in  with  our  foreground  negatives.  We  have  already 
pretty  fully  considered  the  class  in  which  clouds  and  fore¬ 
ground  are  on  one  plate.  But  there  are  still  a  few  tech¬ 
nical  methods  of  connecting  defective  negatives  so  that 
they  will  print  properly,  and  these  we  will  consider  later. 

The  making  of  pictures  of  cloud-forms. 
Cloud  Forms,  as  distinguished  from  the  making  of  cloud 
negatives  for  printing-in  purposes,  is  in 
itself  a  wholly  delightful  hobby.  I  forbear  touching  on 
this  branch  from  the  meteorological  standpoint.  Nothing 
can  be  more  generally  pleasing  than  a  varied  collection  of 
cloud  pictures  considered  simply  as  pictures.  Where  this 
is  the  aim  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  photograph  a 
pleasing  or  unusual  cloud  formation.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  well  to  always  keep  on  hand  at  least  one  plate-holder 
containing  backed  color-sensitive  plates,  and  reserve 
them  for  the  purpose.  The  worker  should  also  learn,  by 
experimental  tests,  as  I  have  already  advised,  the  correct 
exposure  for  normal  clouds  under  normal  conditions,  with 
the  plate  and  color-screen  in  use.  He  is  then  always  pre¬ 
pared,  and  can  quickly  take  advantage  of  his  opportuni¬ 
ties.  The  cloud  forms  change  so  rapidly  that  there  is 
rarely  time  to  run  to  the  dark-room  and  load  plate-holders 
preparatory  to  taking  them.  Collections  of  cloud  pictures 
taken  in  this  way  are  primarily  best  in  the  shape  of  lantern- 
slides,  since  in  that  medium,  as  in  no  odier,  the  sky  is  ren¬ 
dered  with  jmuch  of  its  true  luminosity.  The  Seed  G.  B. 
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P.  R.  transparency  plate,  giving  a  variety  of  tones  by  ex¬ 
posure  and  development  alone,  will  be  found  the  best  all¬ 
round  plate  for  the  purpose,  although  the  ordinary  plate, 
toned  with  gold,  yields  pleasing  results.  If  a  collection 
of  prints  be  the  end  in  view,  I  know  of  no  medium  more 
pleasing  than  the  blue-print,  full  directions  for  making 
which  were  ^ven  in  The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  10, 
The  Blue  Print,  etc.  Blue-print  papers  are  found  in  the 
market  of  excellent  quality,  Millen’s  French  Satin  Jr., 
when  used  fresh,  being  one  of  the  best,  and  giving  charm¬ 
ing  results.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  collection 
of  cloud  prints  on  this  paper  made  from  5x7  negatives  on 
5x8  paper,  masked  to  g^ive  a  white  margin  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  or  left-hand 
margin  bein^  thus  about  one  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
and  utilized  in  binding  the  prints  together.  The  cover  is 
cardboard,  covered  with  white  duck  previously  sensitized 
presenting  a  vignetted  marine  with  clouds.  A  modifica¬ 
tion  of  this  would  be  to  use  much  larger  paper,  giving  a 
margin  of  several  inches.  Collections  of  this  kind  should 
be  kept  intact.  A  simple  cloud  picture,  without  fore¬ 
ground,  in  a  collection  of  finished  views,  always  strikes 
one  as  incomplete.* 

,  In  addition  to  studies  of  ordinary'  cloud 
f.  ^  forms,  sunsets  furnish  an  attractive  field 
oon  ig  cloud  photographer.  These  are 

particularly  suggestive  when  taken  across 
a  body  of  water,  the  reflection  adding  greatly  to  their  effect. 
In  this  class  we  find  a  large  number  of  so-called  “  moon¬ 
light  ’  ’  effects.  These  are  obtained  by  pointing  the  camera 
directly  at  the  sun  during  the  late  afternoon,  using  a  small 
stop  and  giving  a  short  exposure,  carrying  the  plate  far 
enough  in  development  to  get  almost  white  clouds  against 
a  dark  sky.  The  pictures  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Luit- 
weiler  are  good  examples  of  this  class,  and  were  taken 
with  a  Burchett  screen.  No.  16  stop  on  Cramer  Medium 
Isochromatic  plates  in  j^th  of  a  second.  Longer  expos¬ 
ures  make  the  sky  too  bright  for  moonlight  effects,  and 
the  pictures  lose  in  effectiveness  through  the  lack  of 
marked  contrasts.  These  so-called  moonlight  pictures 
requiring  such  very  short  exposures,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  take  them  on  ordinary  plates,  preferably  backed,  or 


♦  One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  I  have  seen  was  a  huge  tome 
containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  6%  x  8^  prints  of  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  cloud  forms,  made  by  the  late  C.  Piazzi  Smyth  during  the  last 
vears  of  his  life.  No  one  could  look  through  such  a  volume  without 
becoming  an  enthusiast  in  cloud  photography,  the  interest  and  loveli¬ 
ness  combined  in  its  pages  b§ing  irresistible. — Editor. 
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on  slow  orthochromatic  plates  without  color-screen.  In 
taking  pictures  including  the  sun  it  is  better  to  use  a  very 
small  stop,  since  with  a  large  aperture  the  glare  of  direct 
light  from  the  sun  has  a  tendency  to  flood  the  whole  in¬ 
terior  of  the  camera  and  thereby  fog  the  plate.  This 
does  not  occur  with  the  small  stop,  even  with  relatively 
longer  exposures. 

True  sunset  pictures  require  longer  exposures.  The 
exposure  should  always  be  sufficient  to  show  detail  in  the 
foreground  when  the  sky  has  reached  the  proper  density 
in  developing.  Too  many  sunset  views  fail  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  and  really  belong  to  the  “moonlight”  class.  If 
the  photographer  will  think  for  a  moment  before  giving 
his  picture  a  title,  he  will  see  that  whenever  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon  the  earth  itself  is  really  quite  light,  as 
is  the  sky.  If  an  evening  effect  is  desired  it  should  be 
secured  by  full  exposure  and  slight  development,  rather 
than  by  short  exposure  and  forced  development.  In  sun¬ 
set  pictures,  therefore,  full  exposures  should  be  the  rule 
in  order  to  get  true  effects.  For  this  reason  the  color- 
screen  and  corrected  plates  are  necessary.  With  these 
the  exposure  may  well  run  way  up  into  the  seconds  and 
the  clouds  be  still  preserved. 


Clouds  for  Cloud  negatives  designed  purely  for 
» Printinp-in  ’’  Printing-m  purposes  belong  really  to  a 
®  ‘  class  in  themselves.  In  the  first  place, 

much  care  must  be  taken  in  their  selection  and  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  point  of  view.  If  a  landscape  with  which  clouds 
are  to  be  used  is  lighted  from  the  left,  obviously  the 
clouds  printed  in  should  not  be  lighted  from  the  right  or 
from  any  other  direction  than  the  left.  Nor  should  clouds 
be  taken  at  or  near  the  zenith  to  be  printed  in  at  the  hori¬ 
zon.  The  cloud  forms,  also,  should  be  selected  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  composition  with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
Again  it  is  always  wrong  to  print  sunlit  clouds  into  a  land¬ 
scape  taken  on  a  gray  day,  although  we  frequently  see 
such  absurdities  in  the  magazines  and  even  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tions.  Before  printing  a  cloud  negative  into  any  view  the 
worker  should  always  ask  himself  whether  those  particu¬ 
lar  clouds  are  properly  appropriate  to  the  scene,  or 
whether  they  lend  expression  to  the  scene.  If  not,  they 
should  not  be  used.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  clouds 
must  either  appear  to  have  been  taken  at  the  same  time 
as  the  rest  of  the  picture,  or,  at  all  events,  be  in  keeping 
with  the  general  sentiment  expressed  in  the  picture.  If 
this  rule  were  kept  in  mind  we  would  see  fewer  sunset 
pictures  with  cross  -  shadows  in  the  foreground,  imposi¬ 
tions  which  impose  upon  no  one  but  their  makers. 


WINTKK  K\  I':NMNM; 
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The  exposure  for  clouds  to  be  used  for  printing-in  dif¬ 
fers  in  nothing  from  that  required  for  other  cloud  nega¬ 
tives.  Any  backed  plate  can  be  used,  but  as  before,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  color 
sensitive  plates.  With  the  exceptions  noted,  a  very  light 
colored  screen  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  this  class 
of  work,  the  result  being  to  preserve  the  delicacy  of  the 
clouds  better  than  where  a  darker  screen  is  used.  But 
the  screen  adapted  for  landscape  work  generally  can  be 
used  for  obtaining  clouds  for  printing-in  purposes  only, 
provided  a  sufficient  exposure  is  given. 

Where  the  entire  plate  is  to  be  used  for  the  clouds  it 
does  no  harm  to  tilt  the  camera  a  little.  This  method  is 
in  fact  preferable  to  raising  the  camera  front,  since  the 
tendencv  of  the  filter  or  color-screen,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  to  reduce  the  field  of  the  lens’  illumination,  thereby  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  comers  ;  hence  the  plate  should  remain  in  the 
center  of  illumination  whenever  possible. 

Cloud  negatives,  to  be  used  for  printing-in,  should  be 
just  as  thin  as  they  can  possibly  be  made  —  mere  ghosts 
of  negatives.  It  is  the  non-observance  of  this  rule  that 
makes  the  printing-in  method  so  formidable.  To  se¬ 
cure  this  result  development  should  be  stopped  just  as 
soon  as  the  clouds  have  begun  to  acquire  the  slightest 
density  and  while  the  sky  itself  is  almost  white  m  the 
plate.  This  gives  a  negative  which  is  practically  trans¬ 
parent,  and  can  be  printed  on  platinotype  paper  in  five 
or  six  seconds.  Being  so  transparent,  the  negative  can 
be  easily  adjusted  over  the  foreground  print,  and  the 
difficulty  of  registering  the  two  printings  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  clouds  should  have  just  enough 
density  to  "  stand  up  ”  under  the  printing  light  for  the  five 
or  six  seconds  required  to  print  the  sky  to  the  proper 
depth,  and  yet  be  thin  enough  to  print  in  all  their  gra¬ 
dations.  In  addition  to  these  very  material  advantages, 
by  invariably  developing  cloud  negatives  in  this  way  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  examine  the  sky  from  time  to 
time  in  printing  to  judge  as  to  its  proper  depth,  a  diffi¬ 
cult  feat  at  best  in  platinotype  printing.  If  five  seconds 
exposure  to  sunlight  is  found  sufficient  with  one  negative 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  all,  and  the  printing  of  cloud  neg¬ 
atives  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  counting  instead  of  re¬ 
peated  examination. 

In  printing-in  clouds  the  temptation  is  always  toward 
spectacular  effects.  While  the  sky  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  landscape,  it  should  nearly  al¬ 
ways  be  represented  as  subordinate  to  the  landscape 
proper.  For  this  reason  clouds  should  seldom  be  printed 
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to  their  full  value  when  used  with  a  foreground.  In  the 
picture,  "Ebb  Tide,”  for  instance,  the  cloud  negative  is 
much  more  beautiful  than  I  have  allowed  it  to  appear  in 
the  print.  A  soft  glow  of  light  seemed  to  be  much  more 
appropriate  to  the  sentiment  of  the  picture  than  would 
a  sky  full  of  the  delicate  traceries  of  clouds  at  sunset. 
In  "The  Beginning  of  a  New  Day”  the  case  was  differ¬ 
ent.  The  sky  contained  the  entire  sentiment  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  there  was  every  reason  for  giving  it  its  full 
value.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  limited  range  of  tone 
obtainable  in  photographic  printing  processes,  to  give 
the  deep  blue  of  the  summer  sky  its  full  relative  value 
to  the  trees  in  the  foreground.  Here  we  must  compro¬ 
mise,  always  keeping  it  at  least  a  shade  lighter  in  tone 
than  the  trees,  grass,  etc. 

The  aim  should  be  to  produce  the  impression  that 
the  clouds  w-ere  in  the  view,  not  that  they  were  printed 
in.  They  should  also  appear  to  belong  to  the  view, 
and  this  is  never  the  case  w'here  they  are  printed  so 
forcibly  as  to  attract  attention  at  the  expense  of  all  else. 
For  this  reason  also,  one  cloud  negative  should  never 
be  used  with  more  than  one  particular  foreground. 
Especially  should  not  the  cloud  negative  be  used  with 
half  a  dozen  or  more  foregrounds  as  some  use  them. 
Cloud  and  foreground  negatives  should  be  made  w'ith 
the  same  developer  wherever  possible,  especially^  when 
they  are  to  be  printed  on  printing-out  paper.  It  is  w'ell 
known  a  pyro-developed  negative  gives  a  print  on  Soho 
or  Albuma  entirely  different  in  color  from  one  devel¬ 
oped  with  metol.  The  difference  obtains  with  other 
developers  in  a  slighter  degree,  but  is  often  considerable. 
..  t.  j  The  operation  of  printing-in  clouds  in 
The  Method  ^  landscape  is  not  at  all  difficult  after  a 
of  Pnntmg-in.  attempts.  Directions, 

however,  are  necessarily  complicated  and  make  very 
difficult  reading  unless  followed  closely.  Before  begin¬ 
ning  we  must  understand  the  end  proposed  in  what  we 
are  about  to  do. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  to  make  a  print  of  a  fore¬ 
ground  or  landscape  with  a  perfectly  blank  sky.  I  as¬ 
sume  that  we  have  a  foreground  negative  which  has  a 
perfectly  opaque  sky,  and  which  will  therefore  print  with 
a  perfectly  white  sky-space.  Later  we  will  learn  how 
to  fix  our  negatives  if  they  are  not  suitable  in  this  respect. 

Assuming  then,  that  we  have  a  print  from  our  fore¬ 
ground  negative  and  that  it  has  a  blank  white  sky- 
space,  we  propose  to  print  a  suitable  sky  into  this 
space  from  one  of  our  cloud  negatives.  If  we  put  the 
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foreground  print  over  the  cloud  negative  and  print  it  in 
that  way  we  will  find  our  foreground  as  full  of  clouds 
as  our  sky.  \\  e_  must  therefore  mask  the  foreground 
portion  of  the  print  in  some  way  while  the  sky  is  print¬ 
ing.  If  we  follow  our  first  inclinations  we  will  get  a 
fine  pointed  knife  and  cut  a  mask  very  carefully  just  to 
fit  our  foreground  print,  put  it  over  the  foreground  as 
carefully  as  we  possibly  can,  put  that  on  the  cloud  neg¬ 
ative  and  put  it  out  to  print.  When  we  take  it  in  we 
will  find  that  the  sky  has  printed  down  to  the  mask 
and  there  stopped,  and  that  there  are  at  least  si.xteen 
different  points  where  the  mask  didn’t  fit,  all  evidenced 
by  spots  or  lines  of  white  or  black,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  is  failure. 

But,  if  instead  of  going  about  our  double  printing  in 
this  way,  we  cut  a  mask  roughly  to  the  sky-line  of  the 
foreground  print,  adjust  the  latter  over  the  cloud  nega¬ 
tive  and  then  vignette  the  sky  boldly  into  the  foreground 
portion  of  the  print,  we  will  find  that  we  have  something 
nearer  the  right  thing.  The  sky  may  come  down  over 
our  horizon  a  little,  but  it  is  barely  noticeable.  If  we 
have  printed  our  sky  somewhat  too  heavily  we  will  find 
an  unnatural  band  of  light  right  above  the  horizon  where 
we  have  vignetted  our  sky  in  the  print.  This,  however, 
is  a  first  attempt  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  do 
better  in  the  future,  something  we  could  not  look  for  by 
following  the  first  method. 

Other  There  are  yet  many  little  wrinkles  about 

“Wrinkles:”  printing  which  may  be  useful  to 

Masking  ‘  *^now,  and  these  I  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain.  The  first  wTinkle  is  in  using  thin 
cloud  negatives.  This  has  already  been  explained.  In 
the  second  place  there  is  a  best  way  of  making  our  mask 
for  vignetting,  and  then  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
spoiling  our  foreground  print  while  printing  the  sky.  To 
make  sure  of  the  former,  and  avoid  the  latter,  make  a 
proof  of  the  foreground  negative  on  printing-out  paper 
the  e.xact  size  of  the  foreground  print.  Now  cut  a  sheet 
of  black  paper  the  exact  size  of  this  proof.  Place  them 
together  and  with  a  pair  of  shears  cut  roughly  along  the 
sky-line  of  the  proof,  cutting  through  both  at  once.  Don’t 
try  to  follow  every  little  tree  or  twig,  but  do  it  roughly 
following  the  lines  of  buildings  or  other  light  objects 
closely,  but  nothing  else.  Either  black  paper  or  proof 
will  give  us  our  mask  for  vignetting  and  the  other  will 
ps  a  mask  to  absolutely  protect  our  foreground. 
This  latter  mask,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  landscape 
such  as  the  picture,  “Departed  Day,”  is  to  be  placed 
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over  the  foreground  print  so  that  its  upper  edge  comes 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  sky-line  of  the  print. 
But  in  a  more  difficult  case,  such  as  the  fish-house  in 
“Ebb  Tide,”  or  in  the  horizon  in  “The  Beginning  of  a 
New  Day,”  it  must  fit  more  accurately.  In  these  latter 
cases  there  are  nine  chances  out  of  ten  that  the  mask  will 
slip  in  placing  it  and  the  print  on  the  cloud  negative.  To 
avoid  this  cut  some  little  squares  from  a  thin  visiting  card, 
say  about  a  half  inch  in  size.  Cut  two  or  three  slits 
partly  through  each  of  these  and  use  them  like  paper- 
fasteners  to  hold  the  mask  over  the  print.  But  first  in 
the  case  of  a  print  like  “Ebb  Tide,”  where  only  a  portion 
of  it  need  be  closely  masked,  cut  away  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  mask  except  where 
accurate  registering  is  needed.  Thus  we  avoid  harsh  lines, 
p  .  .  Unless  the  sky  and  foreground  nega- 

Pnnting  exactly  suit  each  other,  which  is  not 

often  the  case,  it  will  be  found  that  the 


Frames. 


foreground  print  is  going  to  lap  over  the  cloud  negative 
after  being  properly  registered.  This  calls  for  a  printing 
frame  at  least  a  size  larger  than  the  cloud  negative,  and 
this  frame  must  be  furnished  with  a  piece  of  plate  glass. 
A  thin  piece  of  glass  will  break  under  the  uneven  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  smaller  negative.  To  avoid  this  and  also 
danger  to  the  cloud  negative  the  large  printing  frame 
should  have  weak  springs.  To  make  them  weak,  take 
the  springs  off  and  bend  them  backward  over  the  edge 
of  a  table  until  the  tension  of  the  spring  is  sufficiently 
weakened  for  our  requirements 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  printing. 

Printing.  The  mask  over  the  foreground  print  will 
indicate  the  lower  edge  of  the  latter,  and 
by  placing  the  vi^etting  mask  directly  over  it  we  can 
locate  the  horizon  if  the  cloud  negative  happens  to  be  too 
dense  to  see  through.  With  this  ^ide,  proceed  to  print 
from  the  cloud  negative,  moving  the  mask  holder  from  a 
point  an  inch  or  so  above  the  sky-line  to  a  short  distance 
below  it.  Vignetting  in  this  way  avoids  the  streak  of  light 
along  the  horizon,  and  enables  us  to  vignette  right  into 
the  foreground  without  much  danger  of  spoiling  it.  The 
sky  is  naturally  darker  at  the  zenith  than  at  the  horizon, 
but  the  transition  is  very  gradual.  This  method  of  vig¬ 
netting  softens  the  sky  from  the  top  of  the  print  down  to 
the  horizon,  and  if  carefully  done  yields  perfect  results. 

The  method  just  described  is  for  printing  clouds  in  on 
printing-out  or  platinotype  papers,  where  the  impression 
IS  visible  to  the  eye  and  printing  can  be  stopped  at  the 
right  moment.  For  printing  in  our  lantern  slides  by  con- 
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tact,  on  carbon  or  any  of  the  development  papers  where 
the  image  is  not  visible  the  same  method  will  sufhce  as 
far  as  it  goes.  The  only  additional  difficulty  is  in  regis¬ 
tering  the  mask  and  gauging  the  exposures.  The  latter 
is  a  matter  of  experiment  and  much  of  it.  The  mask, 
however,  can  be  easily  registered  by  making  a  proof  on 
printing-out  paper  which  has  been  cut  to  the  exact  size 
of  the  negative,  the  printing  paper  or  tissue  being  cut 
likewise.  The  foreground  print  is  made  after  carefully 
registering  the  paper  on  the  negative,  this  being  easily 
done  by  pressing  both  closely  into  one  corner  of  the 
printing  frame.  The  proof  having  been  likewise  carefully 
registered  in  printing,  and  after  being  cut  out  as  before, 
can  now  be  accurately  registered  over  the  exposed  but 
undeveloped  image  of  the  foreground  on  the  printing 
paper.  _  ,  j  • 

Methods  of  printing  clouds  in  lantern  slides  by  reduction 
were  treated  in  The  Photo-Miniature,  No.  9,  Lantern- 
Slides,  and  by  the  carbon  method  on  page  218  in  No.  17, 
The  Carbon  Process.  .  . 

.  In  very  difficult  cases  of  cloud  printing. 

Copied  especially  where  a  large  number  of 

Negauves.  p^nts  are  to  be  made  from  the  same 
negatives,  it  will  be  found  far  easier  to  make  a  perfect 
print  on  printing-out  paper,  tone  it  and  then  copy  it,  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  negative  from  which  any  number  of  prints  can 
b^ made.  An  alternative  method  is  to  make  one  posi¬ 
tive  from  the  foreground  negative  and  another  from  the 
cloud  negative,  vignetting  the  lower  portion  of  the  latter 
much  as  in  making  a  print.  Place  the  two  together  in 
their  proper  relative  positions,  locally  reducing  the  sky 
piosition  where  it  encroaches  upon  the  foreground,  and 
then  bind  them  together  with  lantern-slide  binding.  Now 
place  them  in  the  reducing  or  enlarging  camera,  and 
make  a  copy  negative  of  any  desired  size,  this  serving,  as 
before,  for  any  number  of  prints. 

In  the  method  of  printing-in  above  set  forth,  I  have 
spoken  of  printing  the  clouds  into  the  landscape.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  make  the  directions  more  easily  un¬ 
derstood.  In  many  cases  that  method  will  serve  as  well 
as  any  other.  But  there  are  other  cases  where  the  clouds 
should  be  printed  first  and  the  landscape  afterward.  In 
“Departed  Day,”  for  instance,  the  sky  was  printed  first 
and  the  foreground  put  in  on  top  of  it  as  it  were.  This 
renders  the  trees  in  better  relief  than  the  reverse  method 
and  also  serves  to  conceal  better  the  vignetting  of  the  sky 
into  the  distance. 

In  printing  the  reflections  of  clouds  in  water,  reverse 
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the  negative,  printing  through  it  and,  of  course,  upside 
down.  Also  print,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  darker  than  the 
sky  itself.  The  slight  diffusion  caused  by  printing 
through  the  negative  will  be  found  wholly  true  to  nature. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  reverse  negatives  in  print¬ 
ing  clouds  into  the  sky-space,  this  being  done  wherever 
they  would  appear  to  be  lighted  from  the  wrong  side  if 
printed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

.  .  It  will  frequently  be  found  that  the 

e  ec  ive  negative  from  which  the  foreground  is 
to  be  printed  has  a  sky  which  will  print 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  unless  something  is  done  to 
prevent  it  so  doing.  A  simple  method,  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  is  to  use  the  upper  half  of  the  Solio  proof  and  mask 
the  sky  in  printing  the  foreground.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  and  on  the  same  principle  as  the  foreground 
mask,  except  that  the  second  or  inside  mask  is  not  often 
necessary. 

A  second  method  is  to  block  out  the  defective  sky  witli 
opaque  paper  as  far  down  as  possible  and  from  that  point 
down  to  the  horizon  with  India  ink  or  opaque  color  of 
some  kind  applied  carefully  with  a  fine  brush.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  scratches  or  pin-holes  in 
the  sicy  should  be  carefully  spotted  out  before  printing. 
A  third  method  is  by  local  uranium  intensification  as  set 
forth  on  another  page. 

A  favorite  method  is  to  block  out  the  skies  in  develop¬ 
ment  where  the  sky  in  the  negative  is  not  suitable  and 
cloud  printing  is  foreseen.  Development  is  carried  along 
in  a  fairly  dilute  solution  as  usual,  and  when  the  image  is 
well  up  strong  developer  is  applied  locally  to  the  sky.  In 
both  “Ebb  Tide”  and  “Departed  Day”  the  skies  were 
prepared  in  this  way.  In  the  latter  there  was  simply  a 
clean  sweep  of  strong  developer  right  across  the  sky, 
trees  and  all.  In  the  former,  however,  the  sky  space  was 
carefully  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  clouds.  The 
local  development  itself  was  vignetted  off  to  the  comers 
of  the  sky-space,  the  centre  of  that  space  being  left  per¬ 
fectly  dense.  This  course  left  a  pure  white  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  sky-space,  while  the  comers  printed  as 
though  sunned  down  in  printing.  The  sky  was  next 
printed  in,  the  result  of  the  whole  being  a  concentration 
of  interest  where  it  was  desired. 

j  .  It  frequently  happens,  no  matter  how 

N  much  or  how  little  care  has  been  used  in 

ega  ves.  j^aking  a  negative  containing  clouds  and 
foreground  on  the  one  plate,  that  the  two  portions  do  not 
print  up  in  quite  their  proper  relation.  This  may  be  cor- 
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reeled  frequently  by  dodging  in  printing,  that  is  by  mask¬ 
ing  the  thinner  portion  of  the  negative  and  giving  the 
other  a  chance  to  catch  up.  But  this  is  always  trouble¬ 
some  and  must  be  done  with  every  print.  If  the  trouble 
is  properly  corrected  in  the  negative  it  is  done  once  for  all. 

There  are  several  methods  of  accomplishing  this  end, 
a  perfectly  automatic  one  being  by  reduction  with  ammo¬ 
nium  persulphate.  This  reducer  acts  on  the  high-lights  of 
the  negative  first,  and  its  action  should  be  stopped  as  soon 
as  ^e  proper  relations  of  sky  or  foreground  are  obtained. 
It  is  preferably  used  in  a  3  or  5  per  cent  solution, 
its  action  being  arrested  by  immersing  the  negative  in  a 
10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  after  which  the 
plate  is  well  washed. 

Another  method  is  to  reduce  the  sky  locally  by  the  use 
of  potassium  ferricyanide.  First  soak  the  negative  in  a 
1 : 15  solution  of  hypo.  Then  go  over  the  sky  carefully 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  or  brush  soaked  in  a  very  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  say  five  grains  to  two 
ounces  of  water.  Wash  the  plate  thoroughly  as  soon  as 
the  proper  amount  of  reduction  is  secured. 

A  third  method  is  to  locally  Intensify  the  foreground 
portion  of  the  negative  if  this  is  too  weak.  The  Agia 
one-solution  intensifier  applied  with  a  brush  or  tuft  of 
cotton  is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Another  method  of  local  intensification,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  of  all  these  means  to  the  one  end,  is  to 
intensify  the  negative  with  uranium.  Make  up  solutions 
as  follows  :  A.  Uranium  nitrate,  i  ounce ;  water,  5)^ 
ounces.  B.  Potassium  ferricyanide,  i  ounce  ;  water,  5)^ 
ounces.  For  use  take  :  Water  6  ounces.  B.  Two  drams  ; 
glacial  acetic  acid,  i  dram.  A.  Two  drams.  Immerse 
the  negative  in  this  and  rock  gently.  It  will  soon  become 
of  a  brownish  tone,  if  left  long  enough  it  will  become  a 
decided  red.  Before  this  stage  is  reached,  however, 
remove  and  wash  the  plate.  Swab  the  film  gently  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton.  Now  make  up  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  water.  With  this  and  a  brush  go 
carefully  over  the  sky  portion  of  the  negative.  It  will  be 
seen  to  immediately  discharge  the  color,  leaving  a  stain 
over  those  portions  of  the  negative  which  require  intensifi¬ 
cation.  The  first  test  will  probably  result  in  over  intensi¬ 
fication.  If  so,  remove  all  the  stain  with  the  soda  solu¬ 
tion,  and  after  thoroughly  washing  the  negative,  start 
over  again,  immersing  it  this  time  for  a  shorter  period  in 
the  uranium  bath.  Uranium  intensifies  not  only  by  add¬ 
ing  density  but  as  well  by  altering  the  color  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  replacing  the  black  by  a  non-actinic  brown.  Hence 
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it  is  one  of  the  best  of  intensifiers.  A  somewhat  similar 
method  is  to  stain  the  part  of  the  negative  needing  inten¬ 
sification  with  a  yellow  or  red  aniline  dye. 

Here  the  story  ends.  Beyond  the  points  mentioned 
there  are  innumerable  modifications  and  dodges  which 
will  reveal  themselves  to  the  worker  as  he  puts  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  things  already  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
I  have  confined  myself  to  methods  which  have  proved 
satisfactory  in  actual  work,  rather  than  attempted  to  in¬ 
clude  methods  of  questionable  usefulness  or  impractical 
theories.  If  what  is  here  given  will  make  the  mysteries 
of  cloud  photography  clear  to  the  individual  reader  my 
purpose  has  been  fulfilled. 

AW.  1  a  Grateful  acknowledgment  must  b  e 
Acknowledg-  Messrs.  Carpenter,  Luitwieler 

ment.  McCorkle,  whose  pictures  of  cloud 

forms,  with  those  sent  by  Mr.  Yellott,  round  out  the  text 
in  a  most  acceptable  way. 

BOOKS. 

* 

There  are  no  books  devoted  especially  to  cloud  photog¬ 
raphy,  but  in  all  the  works  mentioned  below  will  be 
found  chapters  offering  practical  help  to  students  of  this 
interesting  application  of  photography. 

Practical  Pictorial  Photography.  By  A.  Horsley  Hinton. 
In  two  parts.  Illustrated.  1898.  (English.)  50  cents 
each  part. 

Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson. 
$1.50. 

The  Elements  of  a  Pictorial  Photograph.  By  H.  P. 
Robinson.  167  pp.  (English.)  1896.  I1.75.  This 
contains  an  illustrated  chapter  on  ‘  ‘  The  Sky  ’  ’  and  is, 
perhaps,  more  useful  than  “  Pictorial  Effect.” 
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NOTES. 


We  record,  with  keen  sorrow,  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  which  took  place  February  21,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  England,  his  home  for  many  years  past. 

To  the  younger  generation  of  American  photographers 
H.  P.  Robinson  was  known  chiefly  by  tradition,  or  by  his 
writings  on  pictorial  photography.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  said  with  truth  that,  for  over  a  quarter  pf  a  century,  his 
influence  upon  the  development  of  pictorial  photography 
in  America  was  greater  and  more  direct  than  that  of  any 
other  worker.  .  , 

Mr.  Robinson  entered  upon  photography  in  the  early 
fifties,  and  almost  immediately  began  _  to  publish  the 
composition  pictures  which  first  gave  him  fame.  These 
“composition ”  pictures— in  which  many  negatives  were 
combined  in  one  print  to  tell  a  sto^— were  followed  by 
a  series  of  equally  clever  compositions  best  described  as 
“Landscapes  with  Figures,”  of  which  the  well-known 
“Carolling”  and  “Wayside  Gossip”  will  readily  be 
recalled.  About  this  time  Edward  L.  Wilson  began,  m 
Philadelphia,  the  publication  of  his  magazine  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Photographer,  in  whose  pages  the  works  of  Rob¬ 
inson  were  first  published  for  American  photographer^ 
A  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  Robinson  and 
Wilson,  as  enthusiasts  in  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  pho- 
tography.  Mn  Wilson  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
American  fraternity  and,  as  quickly  as  they  appeared, 
Mr.  Robinson’s  pictures  and  books  were  broadly  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  guidance  of  American  photographers. 
Thus  the  circulation  and  influence  of  Robinson’s  “P^- 
torial  Effect  in  Photography”  were  as  wide  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  in  England.  His  “Studio,  and  What 
to  Do  in  It”  had  an  almost  equal  vogue,  and  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  Robinson’s  books  even  today. 

The  following  estimate  of  his  life  and  work  from  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography  is  an  interesting  sum- 

A  member  of  the  Council  of  the  PhotOCTaphic  Society 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  he  subsequently  necame  one  of 
its  vice-presidents.  Last  year  he  was  elected  an  Honor- 
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ary  Fellow  of  the  society.  In  1896  he  was  president  of 
the  Leeds  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  extinct  Solar  Club  ;  the  Field 
Club  ;  and  the  Camera  Club  also  are  a  few  of  the  many 
other  societies  to  which  he  belonged  at  various  times. 
The  medal  of  the  Photographic  Society  fell  to  him  on  many 
occasions,  and  in  1878  one  of  his  photographs  the  Pans 
Exhibition  secured  the  International  Gold  Medal.  At  a 
period  when  photographic  exhibitions  were  less  frequent 
than  they  are  now,  Robinson’s  success  was  of  constant 
occurrence,  and  between  i860  and  1890,  he  was  probaWy 
the  recipient  of  about  100  medals.  Judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  competing  photographer,  Robinson 
must  be  allowed  to  have  left  himself  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer.  In  his  profession,  as  an  author  and  as  an  ex¬ 
hibitor,  success  and  popularity  rewarded  his  efforts,  and 
his  reputation  was  world-wide.  .  ,  ,  .  r 

Robinson’s  exact  place  in  the  history  of  that  branch  ot 
photographic  work  with  which  he  was  identified  has  yet 
to  be  assigned  by  a  competent  authority,  and  his  influence 
on  contemporary  and  succeeding  work  correctly  esti¬ 
mated.  This  is  a  task  perhaps  best  remitted  to  the  future, 
which  may  be  trusted  to  yield  both  the  opportunity  ^^d 
the  man.  Looking  back  over  the  gulf  of  year^  the 
shadowy  but  notable  personalities  of  D.  O.  Hill,  U.  Lx. 
Reilander,  Julia  Margaret  Cameron,  now  joined  by  that 
of  H.  P.  Robinson,  stand  out  for  recognition  ;  but  what 
existing  influences  pictorial  photography  in  1901  owes  to 
each  of  them  who  shall  say  ?  The  last  link  ^^^ween  the 
old  order  of  things  is  snapped  by  the  deatn  of  H.  P.  Rol> 
inson,  whose  disappearance  we  are  sure  will  be  regretted 
by  photographers  all  the  world  over,  and  by  none  more 
sincerely  than  the  writer  of  this  brief  notice. 

wn. 

The  Allison  Cup,  presented  to  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  by  J.  Wesley  Allison,  to_  be  offered  yearly 
as  a  stimulus  towards  the  photographic  illustration  of  p^- 
ticular  themes,  has  been  awarded,  for  the  first  tune,  to  b. 
Hudson  Chapman.  The  series  of  pictures  submitted  by 
Mr.  Chapman  illustrate  ‘  ‘  The_  Parable  of  the  Sower,  and 
the  work  is  spoken  of  as  of  high  quality. 

The  Photogram  for  March  opens  with  an  interesting 
paper  on  ‘  ‘  Photographing  Fire,  ’  ’  the  first  contribution 
to  this  subject  within  our  knowledge.  “The  American 
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School”  is  described,  with  illustrations,  by  “An  On¬ 
looker”  ;  and  F.  Holland  Day’s  “The  Seven  Words” 
(of  Christ)  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  issue.  [Spon 
&  Chamberlain,  New  York.  15  cents  ] 

The  official  report  of  the  Third  Photographic  Salon, 
Philadelphia,  1900,  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  February,  just  pub¬ 
lished.  The  subjoined  extract  from  the  report  is  of  public 
interest : 

The  usual  preliminary  notice  was  issued  March  i,  1900, 
announcing  the  date  of  the  exhibition  as  from  October  21 
to  November  18.  Full  circular,  with  entry  form,  etc.,  was 
issued  May  i. 

There  were  883  pictures  submitted  to  the  Jury,  repre¬ 
senting  168  entries.  These  entries  came  from  53  cities  or 
towns — ^47  American  (in  16  states)  and  6  foreign. 

From  the  pictures  submitted  the  Jury  selected  for  exhi¬ 
bition  1 18,  representing  53  entries. 

Four  foreign  entries  (for  submission  to  Jury)  included 
10  pictures,  none  of  which  were  accepted. 

Ninety-three  American  entries  (outside  of  Philadelphia) 
represented  519  pictures,  of  which  83  were  accepted  from 
33  exhibitors,  or  a  percentage  of  16.18. 

Thirty-three  entries  from  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society  represented  193  pictures,  of  which  27  were  ac¬ 
cepted  from  14  exhibitors,  or  a  percentage  of  13.99. 

Thirty-eight  entries  from  Philadelphia,  outside  of  the 
Society,  representing  161  pictures,  of  which  8  were  ac¬ 
cepted  (from  6  exhibitors),  or  a  percentage  of  4.97. 

The  general  percentage  of  accepted  pictures  from  all 
sources  was  13.36. 

A  “private  view”  was  held  on  Saturday  evening, 
October  20,  attended  by  about  800  persons,  many  being 
from  other  cities.  The  total  attendance  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  exhibition  was  15,600,  admission  being  free, 
as  heretofore. 

Fifteen  pictures  were  sold  during  the  exhibition  at  a 
total  price  of  I193,  the  average  price  being  I12.87  each. 
The  average  selling  price  in  1899  was  $11.95,  and  in 
1898,  18.04. 

While  in  the  main  your  Committee  feel  that  the  third 
Salon  has  been  a  notable  success,  they  are  not  unaware 
of  its  many  imperfections.  Plans  to  attain  certain  results 
are  easily  made,  but  not  so  readily  carried  out.  Modi¬ 
fications  and  compromises  must  be  made  as  preparations 
progress.  Fair-minded  criticism  in  the  best  interests  of 
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artistic  photography  and  in  line  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Salon  have  always  been  welcomed,  and  details  have  been 
altered  each  year  as  experience  has  shown  desirable. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  wish  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  support  received  from  many  members 
of  the  Society  in  their  efforts  towards  the  success  of  the 
Salon,  and  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  interest 
shown  in  this  as  one  of  many  applications  and  phases  of 
photography  to  which  its  fostering  care  is  given. 

Robert  S.  Redfield, 
John  G.  Bullock, 
Edmund  Stirling. 


Gut  Licht  is  the  name  of  a  practical  year-book  of 
pocket  size  published  by  Hoffmann,  Dresden,  Germany, 
at  I  mark  50.  It  contains  a  fairly  comprehensive  review 
of  the  progress  of  photography  and  a  few  attractive  illus¬ 
trations.  Dr.  Hermann  Schnauss,  the  editor  of  Gut  Licht 
and  the  German  periodical  Apollo,  tells  us  that  The 
Photo  -  Miniature  is  very  much  appreciated  among 
German  photographers,  who  know  it  by  translations  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Apollo. 

The  Weekly  Press,  published  at  Christchurch, _  New 
Zealand,  continues  to  work  wonders  in  the  direction  of 
special  issues.  The  number  last  jeceived  is  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  description  and  illustration  of  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The  half-tones 
are  very  numerous  and  excellent  in  quality,  giving  with 
the  text  a  capital  account  of  the  brilliant  ceremonies 
attending  the  event. 

Among  the  “Book  Notices”  we  find  an  appreciative 
mention  of  The  Photo-Miniature,  for  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  a 
subscriber  to  the  magazine,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
of  New  Zealand  photographers.  Mr.  Burke  is  a  member 
of  The  Weekly  Press  editorial  staff,  and  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  paper’s  pictorial  attractiveness.  We  hear¬ 
tily  congratulate  all  concerned  upon  the  success  which 
attends  their  work. 

A  series  of  illustrated  papers  on  “Bird  Photography,” 
by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Peabody,  is  being  published  in  Western 
Camera  Notes,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  sprightly  little 
journal  has  much  improved  in  its  second  volume,  and 
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must  now  be  considered  among  the  more  serious  photo¬ 
graphic  magazines. 

Ready  -  prepared  paper  for  gum  -  bichromate  printing 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  A.  W.  Scott,  1655 
Broadway,  New  York.  In  London,  Hochheimer’s  gum- 
bichromate  paper  may  be  obtained  from  J.  R.  Gotz, 
215  Shaftesbury  avenue,  W.  C. 

The  comments  of  readers  who  have  read  The  Photo- 
Miniature,  No.  22,  describing  Gum- Bichromate  Print¬ 
ing,  are  interesting.  Thus  far  the  verdict  is  decidedly 
encouraging.  Mr.  Waugh  seems  to  have  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  attractive.  One  man,  however,  protests  that  the 
enthusiasm  concerning  the  process  shows  that  many 
amateurs  are  training  for  lunatic  asylums. 

A  very  practical  hand-camera  for  outdoor  work  has  just 
been  placed  on  the  British  market.  The  special  feature  of 
this  camera,  which  folds  up  into  one  and  one-third  inches  in 
thickness  and  weighs  only  eight  ounces,  is  a  focal-plane 
shutter  which  permits  of  the  highest  speed  or  time  expo¬ 
sures.  The  camera  is  extended  ready  for  use  by  a  simple 
arrangement  of  levers,  and  focusing  is  done  by  means  of 
a  movable  jacket  on  the  lens.  The  instrument  has  a 
finder,  focusing  screen  and  three  double  plate-holders  ;  it 
carries  a  Busch  Aplanat  working  at 776,  and  is  adapted  for 
the  Wallis  system  of  daylight  changing  (plates).  The 
camera  sells,  in  London,  for  I33,  or  fitted  with  a  Beck 
anastigmat  at  I52.  We  know  of  no  instrument 
to  compare  with  this  in  America  at  twice  the  price. 

W-fk 

Photographs  in  Bronze.— Vix.  A.  Miethe  describes  in 
Das  Atelier  a  process  which  gives  positives  in  bronze 
powder  by  the  dusting-on  method.  These  peculiar  pic¬ 
tures  are  familiar  to  travelers  who  have  visited  Japan, 
and  we  have  had  occasional  enquiries  as  to  their  produc¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  tried  Dr.  Miethe’s  method,  so  give  it 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

A  plate  of  black  or  colorless  glass  is  best  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  image.  The  Japanese  use  a  black,  highly 
varnished  and  polished  piece  of  wood  of  a  kind  which 
cannot  be  obtained  here.  The  process  is  similar  to  the 
ordinary  dusting-on  process,  except  that  a  very  fine 
bronze  powder  is  used.  The  fineness  of  the  powder  is 
most  important ;  too  coarse  a  grain  leads  to  hard  images  ; 
the  finer  the  powder  the  softer  and  richer  in  half-tone  are 
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the  pictures  produced.  Aluminium  bronze  gives  Ae  best 
results.  The  glass  plate  is  cleaned  first  with  nitric  acid, 
then  with  water,  and  finally  polished  with  chalk  and 
wood  alcohol  and  coated  with  a  solution  containing: 
White  sugar,  154  grs.  (10  gms.)  ;  pure  dextrin,  154  grs. 
(10  gms.)  ;  water,  6  oz.  (180  cc.’s.)  After  dissolving 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  i  oz.  (30  cc.’s.)  of  10  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  added.  A  little 
glycerine  is  also  added,  from  10  to  3°  drops,  accord- 
mg  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  This  helps  the 
details  in  the  shadows  and  quickens  development. 
After  coating,  dry  the  plates  at  60°  C.  on  an  iron 
plate  in  a  dimly  lighted  room,  and,  whilst  still  warm, 
expose  under  a  negative  for  some  ninety  seconds  in  the 
sun  or  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  the  shade.  After  exposure 
bronze  powder  is  dusted  over  the  plate  (in  the  dark-room) 
with  a  soft  camel’ s~hair  pencil.  If  the  image  which 
appears  is  feeble,  the  plate  was  exposed  too  long,  or  too 
little  glycerine  was  added.  If  the  image  appears  at  once 
with  all  details  or  fogs  all  over,  exposure  has  been  too 
short  or  the  glycerine  in  excess.^  With  correct  exposure, 
etc. ,  the  image  should  appear  in  about  ten  minutes  with 
three  or  four  dustings.  As  soon  as  developed,  dust  off 
the  powder  and  bring  the  plate  into  daylight  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  treat  the  plate 
further  beyond  varnishing  it  with  a  thin  shellac  varnish, 
but  some  prefer  to  coat  first  with  a  10  per  cent  collodion 
and  then  wash  out  the  unaltered  chromate.  If  a  colorless 
glass  plate  has  been  used,  the  back  is,  of  course,  coated 
with  black  asphalt  varnish.  The  process  is  extremely 
inexpensive,  and  the  results  highly  decorative. 

Messrs.  Ross  Ltd.,  iii  New  Bond  St.,  London,  are  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  lenses  and 
photographic  appliances.  Copies  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  Messrs.  Ross  and  we  are  asked  to  remind  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  that  the  letter  rate  to  England  is 
5  cents  per  half-ounce. 

A  catalogue  of  the  recent  exhibition  held  by  the  Akron 
(O. )  Camera  Club  has  reached  our  table.  The  catalogue 
lists  205  prints  by  33  exhibitors,  several  of  the  prints  being 
reproduced  as  embellishments.  With  three  exceptions 
the  exhibits  were  wholly  the  work  of  Ohio  amateurs^  and 
professionals,  among  whom  we  note  several  of  national 
reputation.  A  mounted  platinotype,  evidently  copied 
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from  a  painting,  but  without  explanation  or  title,  forms  a 
supplement  to  the  catalogue. 

Edward  W.  Newcomb  contributes  to  the  March  issue 
of  The  Professional  Photographer  (Buffalo,  N.  Y. )  a 
stirring  protest  against  photographic  lies  and  deceptions. 
The  paper  is  couched  in  forcible  language,  but  deals  with 
an  evil  which  sadly  needs  correction. 

Minott  M.  Govan,  dealer  in  photographic  supplies,  long 
established  in  Clinton  Place,  has  opened  a  new  store  at 
6  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Govan  proposes  to 
make  a  specialty  of  high-class  amateur  supplies,  and  his 
varied  experience  of  the  market  should  enable  him  to 
offer  a  satisfactory  service. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  an  authority  on  negative  making, 
is  up  in  arms  against  the  use  of  acid_  fixing  baths,  as 
destructive  of  the  permanency  of  negatives.  So  another 
cherished  improvement  goes  by  the  board  !  He  s^'s  ; 
“  Acid  fixing  baths  should  be  absolutely  eschewed.  The 
very  grave  risk  that  accompanies  their  use  is  not  appre¬ 
ciated,  or  they  would  never  be  recommended.  _  The  effect 
of  acids  on  stains  due  to  oxidized  developers  is  to  lighten 
the  color  of  the  staining  matter  and  to  render  it  insoluble. 
The  action  of  alkalies  is  to  darken  its  color  and  to  rerider 
it  soluble.”  As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes  it  does 
not  bear  out  Mr.  Jones’  argument.  Most  of  our  negatives 
of  the  past  ten  years  have  been  fixed  in  Carbutt’s  or 
Millen’s  acid  fixing  baths  and,  to  all  appearances,  they 
are  as  they  w^ere  ten  years  ago.  We  can  see  no  evidence 
of  fading  or  change  of  color,  although  not  more  than  half 
of  the  collection  were  varnished. 

The  demand  for  that  new  Book  List  of  ours  evidences  a 
larger  reading  public  than  we  anticipated.  Over  three 
thousand  copies  have  been  asked  for  in  the  past  month^ 
which  also  proves  that  The  Photo-Miniature  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  medium  for  advertising. 

We  are  threatened  by  a  visitation  of  the  photographic 
postal  card  craze  prevalent  in  Europe  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  Rotograph  people  (B.  Russegger,  7  West 
14th  St.,  New  York)  are  introducing  an  attractive  line  of 
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sensitized  postal  cards  in  two  varieties,  i.e.,  on  matt  and 
glossy  paper.  These  sensitized  cards  are  very  convenient 
for  many  purposes,  but  especially  as  affording  ready  op¬ 
portunity  to  send  local  views  or  an  occasional  portrait  to 
distant  friends.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
busy  American  takes  to  the  idea. 

The  Photographers’  Association  of  America  will  meet 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  6th  to  9th,  inclusive,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  E.  B.  Core,  of  New  York.  Jhe 
convention  is  this  year  to  be  an  educational  affair,  and  in 
the  exhibition  department  the  radical  change  has  been 
made  of  abolishing  all  prizes  or  awards.  These  two 
features  alone  should  make  the  affair  distinctly  more  use- 
ful  to  amateur  photographers  than  any  previous  conven¬ 
tion,  and  we  suggest  that  those  who  can  should  arrange 
to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  Detroit  during  convention  week. 

The  secretary  of  the  association,  Mr.  J.  George  Nuss- 
baumer,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  gladly  supply  information 
as  to  hotels,  railroad  rates,  etc.,  on  request. 

During  the  early  summer  months  of  1900,  Miss  Mary^  M. 
Vaux,  with  her  brothers,  George  and  William  S.  Vaux, 
Tr.  all  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  made  a  photographic  trip  through  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  British  Columbia.  The  pictorial  results  of 
their  holiday,  comprising  about  150  prints,  fotm  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  society  this  month.  Apart  from  every  other  point 
of  view,  the  collection  offers  a  most  convincing  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  amateur  photography 
to  the  traveler  with  a  camera,  and  afterwards,  to  those 
who  are  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  who  find  enjoyment  in 
these  glimpses  of  what  the  travelers  saw  during  their 
joumeyings. 

By  an  unaccountable  blunder  the  notice  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Photographic  Salon,  written  for  our  February  issue, 
failed  to  appear  in  print.  The  world  lost  nothing  thereby, 
but  the  publication  of  the  note  would  at  least  nave 
marked  our  interest  in  the  Salon.  The  affair  has  been  so 
fully  described  and  so  well  illustrated  in  our  contem¬ 
porary  Camera  Craft  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  take 
the  event  up  at  this  late  day.  The  Photo-Miniature, 
however,  records  its  great  pleasure  in  the  remarkable 
success  which  attended  the  Salon,  and  rejoiced  especially 
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to  see  how  thoroughly  Western  it  was  in  exhibitors  and 
exhibits.  The  reproductions  in  the  dainty  Salon  Cata¬ 
logue  sent  to  our  desk  by  the  editors  of  Camera  Craft, 
show  that  good  photography  was  well  represented  at  the 
exhibition,  the  craze  for  “pictorial  photography”  in 
excelsis  having  apparently  failed  to  permeate  the  great 
West  as  yet. 

By  an  equally  unaccountable  blunder  we  neglected  in 
our  last  number  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
A.  G.  Fox,  who  supplied  the  sketches  from  which  the 
diagrams  in  Photographic  Manipulations  were  made. 
Mr.  Fox  will  please  accept  our  sincere  apologies  and 
thanks. 

Imaginary  A7iswers  to  Imaginary  Correspofidents. — 

Written  upon  approved  models  found  in  our  British 

exchanges. 

H.  McB.  J.  We  have  heard  the  rumor  of  your  “tired 
feeling.”  Better  take  a  rest.  Don’t  write  any  more  for 
a  full  year.  Consult  “Power  Through  Repose,”  by  E. 
P.  Call  (Century  Company,  N.  Y.) 

E.  W.  N.,  B.  J.,  Dr.  L.  H.  and  others.  See  answer  to 
H.  McB.  J. 

“Spring  poet.”  Thanks;  we  don’t  publish  poems. 
Try  Photo- Era,  Boston. 

The  editorial  offices  of  The  Photogram,  Ltd. ,  have  been 
removed  from  6  Farringdon  Ave.,  E.  C.,  London,  to  a 
spacious  suite  of  rooms  at  Effingham  House.  Arundel 
street,  Strand.  Messrs.  Dawbam  &  Ward,  Ltd.,  who 
shared  the  premises  at  6  Farringdon  Ave.,  with  The 
Photogram,  Ltd.,  now  occupy  the  entire  floor,  an  en¬ 
largement  made  necessary  by  growth  of  business. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Gray,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  has  patented  a 
triple  condenser  for  lantern  projection  and  enlarging  pur¬ 
poses,  which  gives  about  three  times  as  much  light  as  the 
regular  double  condenser  in  gaieral  use.  This  improve¬ 
ment  is  so  decided  in  character  that  tlie  Gray  Triple  Con¬ 
denser  will  doubtless  supersede  the  older  form. 

Mm. 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  Kansas  will  be  held  at  Junction  City, 
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Kansas,  September  25  to  27.  Secretary,  E.  K.  Porter, 
Sterling,  Kansas. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  will  be  held  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  16  to  18.  Secretary,  C.  P.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Henderson,  Ky. 

The  Photographers’  Association  of  Pennsylvania  will 
meet  in  convention  at  Reading,  Pa. ,  April  29.  Secretary, 
W.  E.  Buehler,  Philadelphia. 

The  Photograph  as  an  Illustration. — A  “broadside” 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review, 
March  2,  1901  : 

The  growing  conceit  of  the  camerists  who  are  talking 
about  their  work  as  art  is  more  and  more  emphasizing 
their  limitations.  Art  in  a  sense  the  skilful  photographer 
must  follow,  if  he  cares  to  avoid  the  merely  realistic  and 
the  bluntly  natural,  but  his  art  is  one  of  intention  oftener 
than  of  accomplishment.  He  may  have  all  of  the  feeling, 
the  trained  observation,  and  the  wish  for  definite  art  ex¬ 
pression  that  make  the  painter,  but  his  machine  is  one 
that  compels  him  to  sacrifice  his  wishes  to  the  inevitable, 
all-seeing  eye  of  his  lens.  In  manipulating  his  plate,  us¬ 
ing  various  developing  agents,  restrainers,  brushes,  etc., 
he  can  modify  the  hardness  and  detail  of  his  original, 
and  still  more  can  he  approximate  his  ideal  in  the  print¬ 
ing.  But  when  all  is  done,  it  is  a  photograph,  evident  to 
the  merest  tyro  that  uses  a  camera.  In  this  modification, 
however,  and  in  the  selectioii  and  lighting  of  his  subject, 
he  may  prove  a  distinctly  artistic  taste  and  feeling.  Here¬ 
in  lies  the  charm  of  picture  making  with  a  camera. 
Nothing  but  a  brush  and  a  color  box  or  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  drawing,  though,  can  ever  giye  such  a  man  or 
woman  satisfaction.  There  is  no  denying  the  great  value 
of  the  photograph  as  a  cultivator  of  the  eye  and  a  de¬ 
veloper  of  any  latent  artistic  feeling.  The  trying  for  a 
picture  that  shall  suggest  the  motive  with  which  the 
camerist  approaches  it  is  worth  a  great  deal,  and  a  per¬ 
sistent  and  studious  photographer,  who  brings  to  his 
work  intelligence  and  temperament,  soon  learns  to  better 
appreciate  real  art  when  he  sees  it. 

In  all  but  his  means  he  is  often  entitled  to  considera¬ 
tion  as  an  artist.  It  is  in  dealing  with  landscapes 
the  camera  is  most  successfully  employed.  Here  there 
is  a  chance  to  convey  something  of  the  impression  of  a 
particular  scene,  and  even  though  the  lens  takes  too 
much,  there  are  ways  for  arriving  at  many  charming 
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effects.  In  dealing  with  matters  of  fact,  the  everyday 
happenings  on  the  street,  on  the  battlefield,  on  ship¬ 
board,  etc.,  the  camera  is  an  inestimable  aid  in  the 
noting  of  current  history,  and  is  appreciated  here  at  its 
true  worth.  The  attempts  made  now  and  then  to  illus¬ 
trate  fiction  with  photographs  have  never  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  Right  here  comes  in  the  objectionable  realism 
and  lack  of  discrimination.  One  of  the  hardest  prob¬ 
lems  the  photographer  has  to  solve  is  to  get  his  human 
subjects  to  “look  natural.”  In  spite  of  subterfuge  and 
what  we  may  slangily  call  “jollying,”  humanity  will  ap¬ 
pear  self-conscious  when  being  looked  at.  The  fact 
that  the  operator  looks  the  other  way  and  the  lens  is 
but  a  bit  of  glass  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  The 
latter  is  an  open  eye  that  stares  us  out  of  countenance 
and  makes  us  feel  as  if  it  were  looking  quite  through 
our  pet  assumptions  of  dignity,  repose,  animation,  or 
what  not.  It  is  just  this  that  spoils  the  photographic 
illustration.  No  matter  if  the  characters  be  professionals 
accustomed  to  appearing  on  the  stage- — they  pose. 
The  artist  can  compel  his  people  to  look  natural  and 
can  give  their  faces  the  expressions  appropriate  to  the 
scene.  He  gives  us  a  composite  of  types,  not  any  one 
individual.  Now  and  then,  when  photographs  are 
used  to  illustrate  stories,  and  the  camerist  is  clever 
enough  to  make  them  vague,  leaving  sornething  to  the 
imagination,  they  are  not  wholly  without  interest.  It  is 
in  dealing  with  simple  figures  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained.  When  the  photograph  is  one  of  action, 
groups  of  individuals  doing  something,  it  is  rarely  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  snap-shot  arrests  action  and  gives  to  mov¬ 
ing  figures  the  appearance  of  mechanical  mannikins 
with  the  springs  run  down.  _  Real  people  who  fit  stories 
are  much  rarer  than  a  day  in  June. 

Historic  Photographs.— Kn  exhibition  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  editor  of  An¬ 
thony's  Photographic  Bulletin,  before  the  N.  Y.  Genea¬ 
logical  and  Biographical  Societyj  on  the  evening  of 
March  8.  The  exhibition  comprised  45  photographic 
views  of  New  York  and  Hudson  river  scenes,  made 
1851-57,  almost  so  years  ago. 

The  history  of  these  photographs  is  worthy  of  record 
here.  The  original  negatives  are  fine  examples  of^  the 
waxed  paper  negative  method  invented  by  LeGray, 
and  introduced  in  America  by  Victor  Prevost,  the 
maker  of  the  negatives  in  question.  Next  to  the  small 
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collection  of  early  negatives  (1847),  known  as  the  Josiah 
P.  Cooke  collection,  preserved  in  the  Harvard  Library, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  these  negatives  by  Prevost  form  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  collection  in  America,  apart 
altogether  from  their  value  as  rare  records  of  scenes  in 
and  around  New  York  in  the  fifties. 

Victor  Prevost  was  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  painting, 
a  professor  of  physics  and  photographer  of  no  small 
repute  who  flourished  in  New  York  during  the  early 
fifties,  dying  about  1856  or  1857.  Some  of  his  paper 
negatives  were  as  large  as  18x22  inches,  made  with  a 
Lerebour  view  lens  of  4  inches  focus,  still  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Duchochois,  New  York. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  negatives  were  originally 
part  of  a  complete  series  covering  New  York  and  its 
neighborhood,  but  only  forty-four  remain,  and  some  of 
these  cannot  be  identified,  so  great  is  the  change  between 
the  New  York  of  1852-4  and  the  city  of  today. 

Among  the  negatives  we  can  mention  only  a  few,  such 
as  a  view  of  Battery  Place,  Trinity  and  St.  Paul’s 
churches  ;  exterior  and  interior  views  of  Castle  Garden 
(originally  Castle  Clinton),  where  Jenny  Lind  made  her 
first  appearance  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of  P.  T. 
Bamum,  in  1850 ;  a  business  house  on  Front  street, 
negative  signed  and  dated  1851  ;  several  views  of  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  then  at  the  foot  of  Park  Place,  near  Broad¬ 
way,  on  the  site  of  old  King’s  College,  built  in  1774  ;  a 
view  of  Grace  Church  about  1854,  showing  the  wooden 
spire,  replaced  by  the  present  spire  in  1883-4,  and  a 
marble  cutter’s  yard,  on  the  comer  now  occupied  by  the 
Vienna  Cafe,  etc. 

The  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  from  these  old  nega¬ 
tives,  with  Mr.  Scandlin’s  description  of  the  “find,”  and 
attempts  to  identify  those  without  titles,  was  attended  by 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  After  the  exhibition 
many  of  those  present  remained  to  look  over  the  prints 
from  Prevost’ s  negatives,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  at  a 
late  hour, 

Mr.  Scandlin  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  “find”  of 
this  valuable  collection,  which  should  find  a  permanent 
home  with  one  of  our  historical  societies. 
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IMPROVED  CARTRIDGE  KODAK. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  NOS.  3.  4. 
AND  5  CARTRIDGE  KODAKS 

Whenever  we  produce  a  camera  which  we  feel  to  be  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  perfection  we  immediately  be¬ 
gin  trjang  to  get  out  something  better.  Col.  Roosevelt,  in 

addressing  his  Rough 
Riders  just  before  their 
disbandment,  said : 
‘  ‘  Boys,  don’ t  rest  on  you  r 
laurels— they’ll  wilt.” 

We  don’t  propose  to 
let  our  laurels  wilt, 
hence  the  new  model 
Cartridge  Kodaks. 

In  these  instruments 
we  have  substituted 
metal  for  much  that  has 
heretofore  been  made  of 
wood.  The  bed  of  camera  is  of  aluminum,  with  a  center  piece 
of  mahogany,  on  which  is  the  sliding  track  of  nickeled  brass. 
The  front,  instead  of  being  pulled  out  and  fastened  with  a 
cam  lever,  locks  automatically  at  any  point  and  is  pulled  out 
or  pushed  back  by  simply  grasping  the  thumb  plates  beneath 
the  shutter.  Accurate 


focusing  may  be  done 
by  means  of  the  rack 
and  pinion.  An  exten¬ 
sion  bed  operated  by 
means  of  the  rack  and 
pinion  permits  of  focus¬ 
ing  objects  at  a  distance 
of  only  i6  inches  from 
lens.  In  such  close 
work  the  ground-glass 
must,  of  course,  be 
employed.  The  ex¬ 
tension  front  also  per¬ 
mits  of  the  advantageous  use  of  the  telephoto  attachment. 

Cam  levers  are  done  away  with  in  the  operation  of  the 
rising  front,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  position  on 
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the  nickeled  posts  by  simply  grasping  the  release  springs 
and  raising  or  lowering  the  front.  The  side  slide  is  as  readily 
operated  by  means  of  the  lever  which  shows  just  back  of  the 
right  hand  post  (right  hand  of  camera).  The  front  board, 
carrying  shutter,  is  made  of  aluminum  and  covered  with  fine 
seal  grain  leather.  The  combination  of  the  finished  mahog¬ 
any,  polished  brass,  nickel  and  rich  leather  is  effective  and 
harmonious.  The  convenience,  durability,  scope  and  beauty 
of  the  Cartridge  Kodaks  will  maintain  for  them  their  position 
as  the  recognized  leaders  in  the  hand-camera  field. 

VARIE.TY  IN  TONE3  ON 
DE,KKO  PAPE.R 

To  the  professional  photographer  who  is  looking  for  unique 
effects  to  interest  his  customers,  and  to  the  amateur  who  is 
looking  for  equally  unique  effects  to  interest  himself  and  his 
friends,  the  following  formulae,  which  have  been  used  with 
charming  effect  on  Dekko  paper,  will  prove  of  value. 

These  formulae  were  first  published  in  the  B^lffalo  Ex¬ 
press^  and  after  experimenting  with  them  with  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  we  now  give  them  to  our  customers. 

Editor  Buffalo  Express:  A  pleasing  range  of  tone  can 
readily  be  obtained  on  Dekko  by  adding  to  the  developer  a 
restrainer  which  allows  of  prolonged  exposure  without  fog¬ 
ging  the  resulting  prints.  The  colors  obtainable  are  green, 
brown,  orange,  and  red,  with  their  intermediate  shades.  The 
prints  closely  resemble  carbon  prints,  particularly  when  the 
carbon  Dekko  is  used,  and  without  the  troublesome  manipu¬ 
lations  necessary  in  carbon  printing. 

Having  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  recently  with  a 
view  of  getting  away  from  the  cold  black  and  white  so  much 
used,  I  offer  through  the  Illustrated  Express,  the  amateur’s 
friend,  a  simple  method  of  obtaining  a  wide  range  of  colors 
suitable  for  various  subjects. 

Either  metol  or  hydrochinon  can  be  used,  but  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results,  on  the  whole,  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Prepare  the  developer  according  to 
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£astman  Kodak  C 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ompany 


the  following  formula:  Water,  i  oz. ;  metol,  7  grs. ;  sodium 
sulphite  24  grs. ;  hydrochinon,  3  grs. ;  sodium  carbonate,  40 
grs. ,  potassium  bromide,  i  to  10,  5  drops. 

This  developer  will  give  a  good  black.’  Make  a  stock  re- 
stramer  composed  of  water,  i  oz. ;  ammonium  bromide  20 
grs. ;  ammonium  carbonate,  20  grs.  ' 

The  e.vposure  will  be  many  times  that  necessary  for  black 
ones  and  unless  Welsbach  gaslight  can  be  used,  daylight 
«  ill  be  found  less  trying  to  the  patience,  particularly  when 
red  or  brown  prints  are  wanted.  Different  exposures  will  of 

ekko,  those  below  being  for  Dekko,  which  seems  to  allow 
of  the  most  pleasing  variety  of  colors.  For  use,  one  ounce  of 
developer  is  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and 
ck  restramer  added  in  var>-ing  proportions. 

For  prints  in  green,  add  4  drams  stock  restrainer.  Expo¬ 
sure  should  be  about  30  times  that  required  for  black  tones. 

rown:  use  6  drams  stock  restrainer  instead  of  4  and  e.\- 
pose  about  120  times  exposure  for  black. 

Orange ;  use  8  drams  stock  and  expose  about  60  times  ex¬ 
posure  for  black. 

Red ;  use  12  drams  stock  and  expose  about  150  times  ex¬ 
posure  for  black. 

The  brown  obtained  by  the  use  of  six  drams  stock  is  a 
pleasing  yellow  brown.  A  red-brown  can  be  obtained  by 
using  the  developer  as  prepared  for  red  tones  and  exposing 
about  30  times  exposure  for  black. 

A  good  quick-printing  negative,  with  Dekko  and  above 
undiluted  developer,  will  produce  a  black  print  at  noon  on  a 
clear  day,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  at  the  unobstructed  north 
window,  m  about  i-io  second,  so  for  red  tones  about  is  sec¬ 
onds  would  be  required ;  with  gaslight  at  45^  inches,  about  20 
minutes  and  with  Welsbach  light,  about  7  minutes  will  be 
necessaiy.  The  longer  the  exposure  and  consequently  the 
shorter  the  development,  the  yellower  the  tone;  the  longer 
the  developnient  the  browner  the  tone.  Development  m^t 
not  be  carried  too  far  or  the  print  will  be  darker  than  desired. 

A1  the  colors  dry  darker  than  they  appear  when  wet  and, 
w.  h  the  exception  of  the  green,  change  color.  The  orange 
before  d^ing  is  a  lemon-yellow,  the  red  is  a  light  yellowish 
terra  cotta  which  dries  a  bright  Bartolozzi  red.  If  the  prints 
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are  muddy  without  the  proper  contrast,  the  exposure  has  been 
too  long.  A  plain  one-to-four  hypo  bath  may  be  used  to  fix 
prints  in,  but  the  alum  bath  recommended  by  the  maker  of 
the  paper  is  better.  Ulysses  G.  Orr. 

A  HINT  ON  DE.VE.LOPE.RS 
AND  TONE,RS 

It  is  to  our  interests  that  our  customers  make  good  nega¬ 
tives  and  prints.  On  the  results  obtained  rests  the  reputation 
of  the  Kodaks,  the  film  and  the  paper.  We  are  not  doing 
business  for  to-day  only,  but  for  next  year  and  the  years 
that  are  to  follow.  Hence  it  is  that  we  use  the  utmost  care 
in  the  preparation  of  the  developers  and  toners  sold  for  use 
with  our  sensitized  products.  Knowing  every  ingredient 
contained  in  these  products,  we  also  know  better  than 
anyone  else  just  what  combinations  of  chemicals  will  act 
best  upon  them. 

Thus  it  is  that  oUR  preparations  are  better  adapted  to  use 
with  our  products  than  are  any  of  the  substitutes  offered  in 
their  place,  and,  owing  to  the  facilities  which  we  have  for  test¬ 
ing,  they  are  unequaled  in  purity. 

IMPROVES  ON  ACQUAINTANCE 

It  must  have  been  a  half  dozen  years  ago  that  a  customer 
sent  us  this  brief  testimonial,  “  Solio  is  an  honest  paper.” 
Since  that  day  seventy-one  brands  of  papers  have  come  and 
gone,  but  the  honest  paper  remains  as  the  principal  standby 
of  thousands  of  photographers.  Its  very  honesty  and  relia¬ 
bility  have  kept  Solio  at  the  front  after  the  names  of  many  of 
the  papers  which  challenged  its  merits  have  been  forgotten 
for  all  time.  It’s  the  old  story  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  in  photography  means  the  survival  of  the  most  reliable. 
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At  Home, 

by  the  light  of  an  ordinary  lamp, 
by  gaslight,  or  by  daylight,  print- 
making  is  easy 

With  VE,LOX 

paper.  Requires  no  <ia.rK 
room  and  renders  exquisitely 
soft,  platinum-like  effects. 


NUPERA  chemical  CO 

Division  of  the  General  Aristo  Co. 


For  sale  by  alt 
dealers 


Nepera  Park, 
N.  Y. 
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All  goes  in  the  p  oc%e  t 


The  No.  3 
Folding  Weno 

Hawk  =  E!,ye 

is  the  only  pocket  camera  having  pneumatic 
shutter  and  iris  diaphragm  stops.  It  is  fitted 
with  the  finest  rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  bril¬ 
liant  reversible  finder,  focusing  mechanism 
and  tripod  sockets  for  horizontal  and  vertical 
pictures.  A  complete  daylight  loading  film 
camera  of  the  highest  type. 


No.  3  (3Ji  X  4'%),  with  Rapid  Reetilinear  lens,  $15.00 
No.  3  (3X  ac  Achromatie  lens,  set  focus,  13.50 
No.  4  (4  at  5),  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens.  20.00 
No.  4  (4  SK  5),  Achromatic  leas,  set  focus,  IJT.SO 

Hawk-Eyes  $5.00  to  $25.00 

BLAIR  CAMERA  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Hawk^^Eye  Catalog  fr$€  by  mail. 
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KLORO 

The  insoluble  emulsion,  the 
extra  heavy  basic  stock  (im¬ 
ported,  of  course),  and  the  soft 
richness  of  the  prints  are  dis¬ 
tinctive  Kloro  features,  which 
place  it  above  all  other  photo¬ 
graphic  papers. 

Sold  by  all  stock  dealers. 

THE  PHOTO-MATERIALS  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  highest  quality 
of  work,  the  greatest 
brilliancy  of  tone  and 
gloss,  combined  with 
the  richest  depths  of 
color  and  the  softest 
gradations  in  the  half¬ 
tones,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  use 
of  Albuma  Paper. 

It  has  a  quality  all 
its  own. 

All  dealers  sell  Albuma 

NEW  JERSEY 
ARISTOTYPE  CO. 

NEPERA  PARK,  N.  Y. 


Formerly  of 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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NUHRING’S 
New  Century 
Ampliscopes 

SE,RIE,S  11 


A  new  set  of  Supplemental  Lenses  which  can  be  used  with 
any  Folding  Camera  fitted  with  either  a  Single  Achromatic, 
Rapid  Rectilinear,  Symmetrical  or  Anastigmat  Lens.  The 
set  IS  composed  of : 

No.  I.  One  Copying  and  Enlarging  Lens  to  enable  the 
amateur  to  copy  and  enlarge  with  any  Short  Bellows  or  Cycle 
Camera. 

No.  2.  One  Orthochromatic  Copying  and  Enlarging  Lens 

of  same  povyer  as  above,  but  of  yellow  glass,  to  be  used  when 
photographing  oil  paintings,  flowers,  etc. 

No.  3.  One  Wide-Angle  Lens,  will  change  the  ordinary 
Camera  Lens  into  an  up-to-date  Wide  Angle  of  90°. 

No.  4.  One  Portrait  Lens,  will  throw  the  background  out 
of  focus  and  produce  a  large  head,  %vith  all  the  other  good 
working  qualities  of  the  Professional  Portrait  Objective. 

No.  5.  One  Violet  Portrait  Lens,  has  the  same  qualities 
of  the  regular  Portrait  Lens,  but  will  also  increase  the  speed 
and  do  awiu’  wuth  retouching. 

No.  6.  One  Tele -Photo  Lens  for  Short  Bellows  Cameras, 
will  increase  the  focal  length  about  3  inches. 

No.  7.  One  Tele -Photo  Lens  for  Long  Bellows  Camera, 
will  increase  the  focal  length  of  the  combined  Camera  Objec¬ 
tive  about  8  inches.  This  lens  is  preferable  to  the  single  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Camera  Objective  for  long-focus  work,  as  it 
must  be  used  with  both  front  and  back  combinations  and  has 
thus  more  ^eed. 

No.  8.  One  Bay  Screen,  light  color,  for  cloud  and  shade 
effects. 

No.  9.  One  Bay  Screen,  medium  color,  for  cloud  and  shade 

effects. 

No.  10.  One  Duplicator  for  trick  photography,  such  as 
photographing  a  person  playing  cards  with  himself,  etc. 

No.  II.  One  Adapter,  which  will  hold  the  lenses  over  the 
front  hood  of  the  Camera  Lens. 

The  lenses  can  be  used  next  to  the  diaphragm  or  over  the 
lens  hood  and  something  like  50  or  more  combinations  may 
be  obtained. 


Price,  4x5  per  complete  set . $  5  00 

“  5x7  “  “ .  6  00 

6%x8%  “  “  •' .  8  00 

8xzo  “  “  . 10  00 


U.  NE.HR.ING 

16  E,ast  42d  Street,  New  York 

To  protect  our  customers  against  inferior  imitations,  we 
desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  lenses  of  this 
set  bear  on  their  respective  mounts  the  word  “  Nehring  ” 
which  is  equal  to  “  Sterling  ”  on  silver. 
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Perfecter 


PLATINUM 

invite  your  attention  to  tius  grade  of  pure 
^  Platinum  Paper^  believing  that  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  worker  will  be  highly  delighted  with  results 
obtained  with  it.  Exquisite  gradation  and  delicate 
shades  of  black  and  gray  are  most  artistically  obtained. 
This  brand  of  Platinum  Paper  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  for  artistic  and  beautiful  results  in  portraiture. 


PLATINUM 


response  to  the  danand  for  a  good  grade  of  pore 


Platinum  Paper,  at  a  medium  price,  we  have  placed 
ARTISTI  PLATINUM  on  the  market.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  recommended  for  landscape  and  view  work, 
though  excellent  resolte  are  obtained  in  portraiture. 
Wc  solicit  a  careful  trial  of  this  brand,  believing  the 
paper  itself  will  proclaim  its  merit,  far  better  than  we 
can  tell  it. 


All  our  papers  we  made  by  the  Kirkland-Wallace  Process, 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  the  dry  atmosphere  is  unequaled 
lor  the  production  of  perfect  Platinum  Paper. 

Sample  package  of  either  PERFECTER  or  ARTISTI  Plati¬ 
num  Paper  in  4  x  S  size,  with  developer  for  the  same,  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents,  by  addressing 


The 


Camera  Chemical  Co. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Scovill  6  Adams  Co.,  Trade  Agents 
N  ew  York 
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The 

Thomton-Pickaxd 
Focal  Plane 
Shutter 

is  the  only  shutter  that 
will  do  full  justice  to 
very  fast  lenses 

A  complete  catalogue  of 
Thornton  -  Pickard  Shutters 
will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  on  application  to 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

Sole  American  Agents 
323-325  Washington  St.,  Boston 

LLOYD’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  384  pages 

size  X 10  inches.  Weight  21  ounces 
Sent  on  receipt  of  20  cents 
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MATERIALS  FOR  THE 

OZOTYPE 

PROCESS 

The  new  carljon  process^  gfiving  prints  direct, 
without  transfer 

SENSITIZING  SOLUTION 

in  4-oz,  and  8-oz.  bottles 

PIGMENT  PLASTER  in  six  different  colors 
Band, 30  ft.;  half  band,  15  ft.;  1-4  band,  7  1-2  ft. 

CUT  SIZES 

ORDERS  SOLICITED  FOR  DELIVERY  APRIL  10 
Prices  and  circulaiti  on  application 

GEO.  MURPHY 

57  East  Ninth  Street  :  ;  ;  NEW  YORK 


FREE 


OR 

NEARLY 

SO. 

A  new  10  cent  booklet 


ii 


Pictures  &  Pointers" 

For  one  ii-cent  stamp  and  lO 
names  and  addresses  of  ama¬ 
teur  friends. 


TRIPOD  STAY. 

The  “jalBBing  Unk”  to  a 
pboto-outflt.  Can.  be  folded 
within  ladpod  or  detached  to 
carry  in  pocket.  Homoraaoci- 
dantB  from  tripod  sHnping,  nor 
from  the  careless  swing  of  a 
blundersome  foot.  Price,  76  c. 


Adjustable 

View  Finder 
so  Cants 


Get  them  of  your  dealer  or  of  us 

MEILEN  MF6.  &  PUB.  CO.,  96  Fifth  he.,  Chicago 
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The  PLATINOTYPE 


Here  is  another  interesting  letter 
ALSO  UNSOLICITED 

“Your  paper  is  the  cheapest  I  have 
ever  used.  I  would  have  it  at  double 
the  price.” 

An  old  customer  in  New  York  says 
“The  paper  is  superb.” 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  TO 


WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 

1624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


INSTANTANEOUS 

EXPOSURES 

THE 

CHEAPEST, 

MOST 

UNIFORM 

AND 

RELIABLE 

PLATE 

ON  THE 
MARKET 

HAMMER 

EXTRA  FAST 

PLATE 

CONCEDED 

BY 

ALL 

TO 

BE 

THE 

RIGHT 

SPEED 

HAMME,R  DRY  PLATE, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Send  for  Hammer’s  Little  Book— A  Short  Talk  on 
Making,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

CO. 

Negative 
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The  real  leaders 

in  photography  are  known 
by  their  beautiful 
work,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  with 

Portrait-Euryscope 

and 

Euryscope  Lenses 

Send  for  Price-List  to 
Sole  American  Agents 

BI:NJ.  FRErNCH 
iSi  CO. 

319  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

S.  6  M. 
Flash  Powder 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoRe 

60  CENTS  PER  02.  BOTTLE 

E,.  H.  T.  ANTHONY  ^  CO. 

NEW  YORK  Sole  Trade  Agents  CHICAGO 
and  All  Li-ve  Dealers 
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We  bee  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  Photo -Miniature  that 

The  Photo  Era 

AND 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 

are  now  combined  to  make  the  most  complete  and 
most  up-to-date  photographic  magazine  published 
m  the  United  States. 

THE  PHOTO  ERA  is  larger,  and  stronger,  and 
better  than  ever  before,  because 

“  In  Union  there  is  Strength  ” 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  we  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  offer  the  public  a  photographic  magazine  of 
the  best  quality  that  money  and  brains  can  make, 
and  we  sell  it  at  as  low  a  price  as  modern  machinery 
and  methods  can  make  it.  ^ 

Fifteen  cents  a  copy,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year.  On 
sale  at  all  news  stands  and  photo-supply  houses. 

Photo  Era  Pub.  Co. 

DEWEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


THE 

PERFECT  NEGATIVE 

A  Series  of  Chapters  on  the  After- 
treatment  of  the  Negative 

By  F,  C.  LAMBERT 


The  merit  of  this  little  book  lies  in  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  It  gives  a  practical  resume  of  the 
best  methods  and  formula  for  fixing,  wash¬ 
ing,  hypo-eliminating  and  drying  negatives 
after  development ;  remedies  for  fog  and 
stains ;  various  methods  of  intensification, 
reduction,  and  re-development ;  the  after- 
treatment  of  accidents,  etc.  135  pp.  with 
illustrations.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  50  CENTS 

Tennant  S  Ward,  289  Fonrtli  Avenne,  Kew  York 


Professionals  and  Amateurs 


for  correct  color  values 
and  freedom  from  halation 
try  our  new  plate 


ORTHONON 

Send  for  BooKlet  (Dept.  C) 

STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

Home  Office 
LEWISTON,  MAINE 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Thirtieth  Thousand  Now  Ready 

MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS 

FOR  AMATEURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
A  pocket  book  of  practical  hints  for  hand -camera 
workers,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  72  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  30  cents. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tells  how  to  make  two  or  more  negatives  of  any  sub¬ 
ject,  with  kodak  or  other  camera,  and  print  all  into  one 
continuous  picture.  The  only  book  on  the  subject. 
2^  cents. 

^  TENNANT  &  WARD 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


ABOUT  THAT  NEW  LENS 

You  expect  to  get  this  spring—we  offer  Three  Good  Reasons  why 

Gray’s  Double  Stigmat 

should  have  first  consideration.  These  reasons  are  too  big  to 
Insert  here,  but  will  be  mailed  to  you  with  a  full  account  of  the 
new  lens  on  request. 

Gray-Lloyd  Mfg.  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
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Photo-Engravers' 

Machinery 


JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


AMATEUD 

^SUPPLIES 


PAGES 

U? 

TO 

DATE 

TAROOGAOOT 


Send 
4  Cents 
Postage 

Mention 

THE  PHOTO¬ 
MINIATURE 


A.  A.  AYATT 

North  Broadway  sT:Loais.  MO. 


Dni  VnUDflMC  ^  the  latest  in  photo  papers,  and  a  sue* 
rULIUnnUinC  cess.  Gives  wonderful  range  of  tone, 
•  sepia  to  platinum.  No  skill  required  in  development, 
which  IS  simple,  quick  and  cheap.  Sample  dozen  cabinets  with 
full  instructions  mailed  free  for  25  cents.  Circulars  and  one  print, 
S  cents. 

_ CAL  CAMERA  CO,,  22  GEARY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  GUERIN  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRIZE  WINNERS.  Address  Depf.  for  T  Catalog.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE,  YEAR 

reproduces  and  describes  the  best  photographic  pictures  of 
each  year,  wi^  illustrated  descriptions  and  critiques  of  the 
pnncipal  exhibitions,  completely  representing  the  procress  of 
pictorial  photography.  h  i.  ^ 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PiCTlRES 

are  given  an  especially  prominent  place  in 

PHOTOGKAMS 

OF  THE  YEAR  1900 

READY  DECEMBER  1st 

The  criticism  on  the  work  from  the  United 
States  is  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  T.  Keiley, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  of  unusual  interest. 

THE  CANADIAN  WORK  OF 
THE  YEAR 

will  be  well  represented  and  capably  dealt  with. 

THE  TWO  LEADING  BRITISH 
EXHIBITIONS 

of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  the  Salon  will  be 
very  completely  described,  with  many  pictures,  and  all  the 
pictures  on  the  wails  will  be  reproduced  in  miniature,  with 
a  key  enabling  the  reader  to  identify  any  single  picture. 

FRENCH,  CONTINENTAL.  AND 
COLONIAL  SCHOOLS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK 

will  be  well  represented  by  carefully  chosen  e.xamples  and  a 
critical  report  of  the  pictorial  progress  of  the  year,  etc.,  etc. 

About  Two  Hundred  Pages,  with  some 
Ono  Hundred  and  Sixty  Illustrations 

Prio»:  Paper  Coaara,  $1.00  ;  Cloth  Bound  Edition,  $1  .£5. 

Postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Most  Interesting 
of  Photographic  Picture  Books 

Order  early  to  avoid  disappointment 
PHOTOCRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1899  is  still  obtainable. 

Price,  75  ots.,  postage  15  ota.  extra  ;  Cloth.  $1.00,  postage  20  eta. 

AMERICAN  AGENTS 

TENNANT  and  WARD 

289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


cloth-bound  edition  is  exhausted.  A  new  supply 
will  be  ready  January  20.  The  paper  cover  edition  is  being 
rapidly  taken  up,  and  early  orders  are  advised. 


Only  Sixty  Copies  Left 
And  no  more  to  be  had 


Orders  filled  in  rotation  as  received 


Penrose’s 
Process 
Year  Book 


for  1900 


Is  this  year,  more  than  ever  before,  the  most 
comprehensive  exhibit  obtainable  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  reproduction  processes.  It  has 
lOS  full  page  illustrations,  17  in  color,  and 
82  illustrations  in  the  text.  With  many  valu¬ 
able  monographs  on  photo-mechanical  work, 
written  by  authorities  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments 

An  indispensable  book  for  photo- 
engravers,  illustrators,  printers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  graphic  arts 

Bound  in  cloth  with  specially  designed  cover 
PRICE,  $1.50,  net,  post  free 


AmericaLn  Agents 


TENNANT  and  WARD 


289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yorh 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturb 


Have  you  ever  compared  the  results 
obtained  with  BACKED  Plates  against 
those  obtained  with  ordinary  Plates? 


LOVE^LL 

BACKEND 

PLATENS 

have  all  the  speed  of  the  most 
rapid  plates  on  the  market 
but  give  incomparably  better 
results  in 


STUDIO  OR  AT  HOME 
PORTRAITURE 

especially  with  light  draperies 

LANDSCAPE  OR  OUTDOOR 
WORK  WITH  SKIES 

or  in  photographing 

INTERIORS 

or  any  subject  with 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 


Exposed  and  developed  like  an  ordinary  nlate 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION 

LOVELL  DRY  PLATE  MEG.  CO. 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


New  York:  621  Broadway 
Chicago:  64  Wabash  Ave. 
Denver:  Hart  Bros.  &  Wells 


4.  Horace  McFarland  Co.,  Pi 


'RfNTCRS,  HARRIseURQ,  Pa* 


1889 


— - - -  ^  '  ■  -‘N 

ARISTO  MOTTO: 

*‘W«  beUeve  that  permanency  is  the  Ireyv 
stone  ot  ^/jotographic  success,,  and  all  brands’^' 
of  paper  bearing  our  TrodeoMorlfc  are  man¬ 
ufactured  bn  this  principle.  We  hold  pur 
consumers*  reputation  and  success  identical 
with  pur  owa.  We  surround  both  with  every 
safeguard  Known  to  Chemical  Science  amd 
our  own  experience.**  '  a  0  '0  {P.- 

^ :  -  ^ 


..  ..  tm 

'  '■  '  ■ 

■  American  ^ :  Ar  istotjT^ul 

Company,  Manufacturers 
“ARISTO”  PAPERS  6  SUPPLIES 


Jamestown,,.  New  vVorR/ 


Kindljr  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


